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mDOUGLAS 


BY Gragedy, in Five Acts. 


BY REV. DR. HOME. 


Gam OF CHARACTERS. 
Bowery” Theatre. Drury Lane. 


Lord Randolph..........-- Mr. Tilton. Mr. Jefferson. 

GIERAON 300 c vee ceca « J. Wallack, Jr. ‘“ Palmer. 

Old Norval............ « J. G. Gilbert. 

Young Norval 3 Tiss Susan Denning. ‘ Brereton. 

Officer Mr. Goldson. 

Servant.. “Collins. ‘* ‘Thompson. 

Lady Randolph Mietotetes Miss C. Wemyss. Miss Younge. 

BEIM iafo iii cieie sis. o,5 +0 ose Mrs. Yeoman. Mrs. Vincent. 
Ex AND ENTRANCES. —R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 

D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 


Door. RELATIVE PostTIoNs.—R. means Right; 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &. 
Stage, facing ‘the audience. 


i al PALO Da T 
_ The Court of a Castle surrounded with Woods. 
: Enter LADY RANDOLPH. 


Lady R. Ye woods and wilds, whose melan- 
choly gloom, . 

Accords with my soul’s sadness, and draws forth 
The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart, 
Farewell awhile ; I will not leave you long 
For in your shades I deem some spirit dwells, 
Who, from the chiding stream, or groaning oak, 

till hears and answers to Matilda’s moan. 
Oh, Douglas! Douglas! if departed ghosts 
re eer. permitted to review this world, 
in the circle of that wood thou art, 
2 ne with the passion of immortals hear’st 

My lamentation ; hear’st thy wretched wife 
for her husband Slain, her infant lost. 
her’s timeless death I seem to mourn, 
rished with tb ee on this fatal day. 


L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. 
The reader is supposed to be on the 
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hich anal ear has never heard. 

yard me not; tho’ lam eall’d | 

0 now, my heart j is wholly thine.” 
change, affection lies é 

yuglas, in thy bloody grave. 

| com whom fate has made my 
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|The living claim some duty ; vainly thou 


:“ Are pass’d since we were join’d by sacred ties ; 


Enter LORD RANDOLPH. 
Lord &. Again these weeds of: woe! say, dost 
thou well 
To feed a passion which consumes thy life ? 


Bestow’st thy cares upon the silent dead. 
Lady R. Silent, alas! is he for whom I mourn; 
Childless, without memorial of his name, 
He only now in my remembrance lives. 
“This fatal day stirs my time-settled sorr 
‘“‘ Troubles afresh the fountain of my heatens 
Lord &. ‘‘ When was it pure of sadness ? These 
black weeds 
“ Express the wonted color of thy mind, 
“ Forever dark and dismal. Seven long years 


“ Clouds all the while have hung upon thy brow, 
“ Nor broke nor parted by one gleam of joy.” 
Time, that wears out the trace of deepest anguish, 
“ As the sea smooths the prints made in the sand,” 
Has past o’er thee in vain. 

Lady R. ‘Tf time to come 
“ Should prove as ineffectual, yet, my lord, 
“Thou canst not blame me. When our Scottish 

youth 
‘¢ Vied with each other for my luckless love 
“ Oft I besought them, I implor’d them all 
““ Not to assail me with my father’s aid, 
“Nor blend their better destiny with mine. 
“ For melancholy had congeal’d my blood, 
“¢ And froze affection in my chilly breast. - 
“ At last my sire, rous’d with the base attempt _ 
“To force me from him, which thou rend’redst 
* vain, 

“To his own daughter bow’d his hoary head, 
‘““Besoyght me to commiserate his age, : 
“ And@vow’d he should not, could not die in peace, - 
‘Unless he saw me wedded, and secur’d 
“From violence and outrage. Then, my lord! 
“Tn my extreme distress I call’d on thee, 
‘Thee I bespake, profess’d my strong desire 
“To lead a single, solitary life, 
‘And begeg’d thy nobleness not to dowenal 
“Her for a wife, whose heart was dead to love. 
“ How thou persistedst after this, thou know’st, 
‘¢ And must confess that I am not unjt just, 
“<Nor more to thee than to myself i injurious. y 

Lord R. “That I confess; yet ever must regret 
“The grief I cannot cure. Would thou wert not 
“ Compos’d of grief and tenderness alone, ; 
“ But hadst a spark of other passions in thee— 
“Pride, anger, vanity, the strong desire _ 
Of admiration, dear to womankind ; 


hey 


ae These might contend. with and allay thy ere 
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2 DOUGLAS. 


fAct I, Scene 1. 


“ As meeting tides and currents smooth our firth.” 
Lady R. “To such a cause the human mind oft 
owes 
“ Tts transient calm, a calm I envy not.” 
Lord R. Sure thou art not the daughter of Sir 
Malcolm ! 
Strong was his rage, eternal his resentment ; 
For when thy brother fell, he smil’d to hear 
That Douglas’ son in the same field was slain. 
| Lady R. Oh, rake not up the ashes of my fathers! 
Implacable resentment was their crime, 
And grievous has the expiation been. 
| Contending with the Douglas, gallant lives 
Of either house were lost; my ancestors 
Compell’d, at last, to leave their ancient seat 
On Tiviot’s pleasant banks; and now of them 
No heir is left. Had they not been so stern, 
I had not been the last of all my race. 
| Lord R. Thy grief wrests to its purposes my 
| words ; 
| I never ask’d of thee that ardent love 
| Which in the breasts of fancy’s children burns. 
Decent affection, and complacent kindness 
Were all I wish’d for ; but [ wish’d in vain. 
Hence with the less regret my eyes behold 
The storm of war that gathers o’er this land ; 
If I should perish by the Danish sword, 
Matilda*would not shed one tear the more. 
Lady R. Thou dost not think so; woeful as I am, 
I love thy merit and esteem thy virtues. 
But whither go’st thou now ? 
| Lord R. Straight to the camp, 
| Where every warrior on the tiptoe stands 
Of expectation, and impatient asks 
Each who arrives, if he is come to tell 
. The Danes are landed. 
Lady R. Oh, may adverse winds 
Far from the coast of Scotland drive their fleet ! 
And every soldier of both hosts return 
In peace and safety to his pleasant home! 
Lord R. Thou speak’st, a woman, hear a war- 
rior’s wish: 
Right from their native land, the stormy north, 
May the wind blow, till every keel is fix’d 
Immovable in Caledonia’s strand ! 
Then shall our foes repent their bold invasion, 
And roving armies shun the fatal shore. 
_ Lady R. “ War I detest; but war with foreign 
foes, 
“ Whose manners, language, and whose looks are 
-strange, 
“Ts not so horrid, nor to me so hateful, 
“¢ As that with which our neighbors oft we wage. 
“A river here, there an ideal line, 
‘« By fancy drawn, divides the sister kingdoms. 
‘(On each side dwells a people similar 
“‘ As twins are to each other; valiant both— 
“ Both for their valor famous through the world. 
“Yet will they not unite their kindred arms, 
“And, if they must have war, wage distant war, 
“But with each other fight in cruel conflict. 
“Gallant in strife, and noble in their ire, 
“The battle is their pastime. They go forth 
“Gay in the morning, as to summer sport ; 
“When ev’ning comes, the glory of the morn, 
“The youthful warrior, is a clod of clay. 
| “Thus fall the prime of either hapless land, 
“« And such the fruit of Scotch and English wars.” 
Lord R. “Vil hear no more; this melody would 
make 
_ “A soldier drop his sword, and doff his arms, 


-|That my brave brother should in battle save 


“Sit down and weep the conquests he has made ; 
“Yea, (like a monk) sing rest and peace in | 
Enter ANNA. 
Anna. Forgive the rashness of your Anna’s 
love; 
Urged by affection I have thus -presum’d 
To interrupt your solitary thoughts,| 
And warn you of the hours that you neglect, 
And lose in sadness. 

Lady R. So to lose my hours 
Is all the use I wish to make of time. 

Anna. To blame thee, lady, suits not with may 

state ; 
But sure I am, since death first preyed on man, 
Never did sister thus a brother mourn. 
What had your sorrows been if you had lost, 
In early youth, the husband of your heart? 

Lady R. On! 

Anna. Have I distress’d you with officious love, 
And ill-tim’d mention of your brother’s fate ? 
Forgive me, lady, humble tho’ Iam, 

The mind I bear partakes not of my fortune ; 
So fervently I love you, that to dry 
These piteous tears, ’d throw my life away. 
Lady Rk. What power directed thy unconscious 
tongue 
To speak as thou hast done? to name— 

Anna. I know not; 

But since my words have made my mistress 
tremble, 

I will speak so no more, but silent mix 

My tears with hers. 

‘Lady R. No, thou shalt not be silent. 

V’ll trust thy faithful love, and thou shalt be 
Henceforth th’ instructed partner of my woes. 
But what avails it? Can thy feeble pity 
Roll back the flood of never-ebbing time ? 
Compel the earth and ocean to give up 

Their dead alive? 


heaven 

t 

+ 

+ 

Anna. What means my noble mistress? 
ca | 


“To souls of warriors in their battles slain.” 
Lady, farewell; I leave thee not alone— 
Yonder comes one whose love makes duty light. 
(Exit. 
Lady R. Didst thou not ask what had my sor- * 
rows been? 
If I in early youth had lost a husband ? 
In the cold bosom of the earth is lodged, 
Mangled with wounds, the husband of my youth ; 
And in some cavern of the ocean lies 
My child and his. 
Anna. Oh, lady, most revered ! 
The tale wrapt up in your amazing words 
Deign to unfold. 
Lady R. Alas, an ancient feud, 
Hereditary evil was the source 
Of my misfortunes. Ruling fate decreed 


The life of Douglas’ son, our house’s foe ; ae 
The youthful warriors vowed eternal i 
To see the vaunted sister of his friend, ; 
Impatient Douglas to Balarmo came, 
Under a borrowed name. My heart he alee 
Nor did I long refuse the hand he begged; _~ 
My brother’s presence authorized our marriage. 
Three Pikes three little weeks, with wings of 
own ; 
Had o’er us ‘flown, when my lov’d lord was cal 
To fight his father’s battles; and with him, 
In spite of all my tears, did ‘Malcolm go. 
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To take dissimulation’s winding way ! 
Anna. Alas, how few of w oman’s fearful kind | 
Durst own a truth so hardy! 
Lady R. The first truth 
Is easiest to avow. This moral learn, 
This precious moral, from my tragic tale— 
In a few days the dreadful tidings came, 
That Douglas and my brother both were slain. 
My lord, my life, my husband! Mighty heaven! 
What had I done to merit such affliction? 
_ Anna. My dearest lady, many a tale of tears 
Tye listen’d to; but never did I hear 
A tale so sad as this. 
| Lady R. In the first days 
Of my distracting grief, I found myself{— 
As women wish to be who love their lords. 
+) But who durst tell my father? The good priest 
_ ¢)| Who joined our hands, my brother’s ancient tutor, 
+) With his lov’d Malcolm in the battle fell ; 
-/ They two alone were privy to the marriage. 
On silence and concealment I resolved, 
+ Till time should make my father’s fortune mine. 
+ That very night on which my son was born, 
| My nurse, the only confidant I had, 
Set out with him to reach her sister's house ; : 
- But nurse nor infant have I ever seen 
~ Or heard of, Anna, since that fatal hour. 
aa My murdered child! had thy fond mother fear’d 
+ ‘The loss of thee, she had loud fame defied, 
3 - ‘Despised her father’s rage, her father’s orief, 
+ “And wander’d with thee thro’ the scorning 
i world.” 

Anna. Not seen nor heard oft then perhaps he 
lives. 
Lady R. No. 

and rain 

Had beat all night. Across the Carron lay 
The destined road, and in its swelling flood 
My faithful servant perish’d with my child. 
_* Oh, hapless son of a most hapless sire ! 

“But they are both at rest; and I alone 
well in this world of Woe, condemned to walk 
Like a guilt-troubled ghost, my painful rounds ;” 
or has despiteful fate permitted me 
mfort of a solitary sorrow. 
’ dead to love, I was compelled to wed 
yh, who snatched me from a villain’s arms; 
andolph now possesses the domains 

Malcolm’s death on me devoly’d ; 

should to Douglas’ son have eivn 
3, and a pos power. 


It was dark Wecenners wind 
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when diatigonaaere, like a ray from heav’n 
J ‘i years ; alas, my child!” 
ot 


| Of providence, and let me read my life, 


| Of ills, which one by one I have endur’d. 


| Hath shut the book in mercy to mankind. 
| But we must leave this theme; Glenalvon comes; 


‘On earth thou stand’st, thy thoughts ascend to 


The deed’s a-doing now that makes me lord 


|The season is most apt; my sounding steps 
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$) Act 1, Scene 1.) DOUGLAS. 3 ; 
¢~ Scarce were they gone, when my stern sire was; Anna. “ The hand that spins th’ uneven thread | { 

etold of life, it 
yg That the false stranger was Lord Douglas’ son. | ‘‘ May smooth the iength that’s yet to come of ¢ 
- Frantic with rage the baron drew his sword, yours.” It 
; And questioned me. Alone, forsaken, faint, Lady R. * Not in this world; Ihave consider’d t 
i) t) Kneeling beneath his sword, falt’ring I took well it 
+ An oath equivocal, that I ne’er would | “It’s various evils, and on whom they fall. i+ 
; Wed one of Douglas’ name. Sincerity, ‘“ Alas, how oft does goodness wound itself, 
} Thou first of virtues, let no mortal leave “¢ And sweet affection prove the spring of woe!” 
, Thy onward path, altho’ the earth should gap, Oh, had I died when my lov’d husband fell ! 
_ And from the gulf of hell destruction cry 'Had some good angel op’d to me the book 


My heart had broke when I beheld the sum 


ee 


Anna. That power whose ministers good angels 
are, 


I saw him bend on you his thoughtful eyes, 
And hitherwards he slowly stalks his way. 
Lady R. I will avoid him. An ungracious 
person 
Is doubly irksome in an hour like this. 
Anna. Why speaks my lady thus of Randolph’s 
heir? | 
Lady Rk. Because he’s not the heir of Randolph’s 
virtues. | 
Subtle and shrewd, he offers to mankind 
An artificial image of himself; 
And he with ease can vary to the taste 
Of different men, it’s features. ‘‘ Self-denied, 
“ And master of his appetites he seems ; 
“‘ But his fierce nature, like a fox chain’d up, 
“Watches to seize unseen the wished-for prey. 
‘¢ Never were vice and virtue pois’d so ill, 
‘¢ As in Glenalvon’s unrelenting mind.” 
Yet is he brave and politic in war, 
And stands aloft in these unruly times. 
Why I describe him thus I’ll tell hereafter ; 
Stay and detain him till I reach the castle. 
[Haxit. 
Anna. Oh, happiness! where art thou to be 
found ? 
I see thou dwellest not with birth and beauty, 
Tho’ grae’d with grandeur and in wealth array’d ; 
Nor dost thou, it would seem, with virtue dwell, 
Else had this gentle lady miss’d thee not. 


Enter GLENALVON. 


Glen. What dost thoumuse on, meditating maid? 
Like some entranced and visionary seer 


heaven. 
jeanne: Would that I were, e’en as thou say’st, 
a seer, 
To have my ‘doubts by heav’nly vision clear’d ! 
Glen. What dost thou doubt of? what hast 
thou to do 
With subjects intricate? Thy youth, thy beauty, 
Cannot be question’d ; think of these good gifts, 
And then thy contemplations will be pleasing. 
Anna. Let women view yon monuments of woe, 
Then boast of beauty; who so fair as she? 
But I must fellow ; this revolving day 
Awakes the memory of her ancient woes. [Ezit. 
Glen. So! Lady Randolph shuns me! by-and- ‘bye 
T’ll woo her as the lion woos his brides. 


Of these rich valleys, and a chief of power. 


Will not be heard amidst the din of arms. 
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DOU G LASt 


{Act II, Scene 1. 


tandolph has liv’d too long; his better fate 
Had the ascendant once, and kept me down ; 
When I had seiz’d the dame, by chance he came, 
Reseu’d, and had the lady for his labor ; 
I’scap’d unknown; a slender consolation ! 
Heaven is my witness thas I do not love 

To sow in peril, and let others reap 

The jocund harvest. Yet I am not safe; 

By love, or something like it, stung, inflam’d, 
Madly I blabb’d my passion to his wife, 

And she has threaten’d to acquaint him of it. 
The way of woman’s will I do not know ; 

But well I know the Baron’s wrath is deadly. 

| I will not live in fear; ‘‘ the man I dread 

“Ts as a Dane to me;” he is the man 

| Who stands betwixt ine and my chief desire. 

_ No bar but he—she has no kinsman near ; 

_ No brother in his sister’s quarrel bold ; 
_ And for the righteous cause, a stranger’ S cause, 
| I know no chief that will dety Glenalvon. 


og Ooh ae 
A Court, etc. 


Stranger. [within.] Oh, mercy! mercy! 


Enter SERVANTS and a STRANGER at one door, 
and LADY RANDOLPH and ANNA at another. 


Lady R. What means this clamor? Stranger! 
speak secure ; 
Hast thou been wrong’d? have these rude men 
presuny’d 
To vex the weary traveler on his way ? 
First Serv. By us no stranger ever suffer’d 
é Wrong ; 
This man with outery wild has call’d us forth: 
So sore afraid he cannot speak his fears. 


Enter LORD RANDOLPH and NORVAL, with their 
swords drawn and bloody. 
Lady R. Not vain the stranger’s fears! how 
fares my lord? 
Lord R. That it fares well, thanks to this gal- 
lant youth, 


_ Whose valor saved me from a wretched death ! 


As down the winding dale I-walk’d alone, 

At the cross-way four armed men attack’d me ; 
Rovers, I judge, from the licentious camp, 

Who would have quickly laid Lord Randolph low, 


_ Had not this brave and generous stranger come, 
_ Like my good angel, in the hour of fate, 


And, mocking danger, made my foes his own. 


They turn’d upon him; but his active arm 


Struck to the ground, from whence they rose no 
more, 

The fiercest two; the others fled amain, 

_ And left him master of the bloody field. 

- Speak, Lady Randolph; upon beauty’s tongue 

_ Dwell accents pleasing to the brave and bold. 

| Speak, noble dame, and thank him for thy lord. 
Lady Are My lord, I cannot speak what now I 


| My ee o’erflows with gratitude to heav’n, 

And to this noble youth, “who, all unknown. 

_ To you and yours, deliber ated not, 

_ Nor paus’d at peril, but, humanely brave, 

- Fought on your side, against such fearful odds. 

Have i a learn’d of him whom we should 
than 


Whom cali the saviour of Lord Randolph’s life? 


| Lord R. 1 ask’d that question, and he answer’d 
not ; e 
| But I must know who my deliverer is. 
[To the STRANGER. 

Norv. A low-born man, of parentage obscure, 
Who nought can boast but his desire to be 
A soldier, and to gain a name in arms. 

Lord R. Whoe’er thou art, thy spirit is ennobled | 
| By the great King of kings! thou art ordain’d 
And stamp’d a hero by the sovereign hand 
Of Nature! blush not, flower of modesty — 

As well as valor, to declare thy birth. 

Norv. My name is Norval; on the Grampian | 

hills 

My father feeds his flocks; a frugal swain, 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I long’d 

To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 

This moon which rose last night, round as my 
shield, 

Had not yet fill’d her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 

Rush’d like a torrent down upon the vale, 

Sweeping our flocksand herds. The shepherds fled 

For safety and for succor. I, alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hover’d about the enemy, and mark’d 

The road he took, then hasted to my friends 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

Till we o’ertook the spoil- -encumber'd foe. 

We fought and conquered. Ere a sword was 
drawn 

An arrow from my bow had pier e’d their chief, 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I disdain’d _ 

The shepherd’s slothful life ; and having heard 

That our good King had summon’d his bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron side, 

I left my father’s house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct:-my steps— 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I pass’d these towers, 

And, heaven-directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed that gilds my humble name.. 

Lord R. He is as wise as brave. Was ever tale 

With such a gallant modesty rehears’d ? 

My brave deliverer! thou shalt enter now 

A nobler list, and in a monarch’s fight 
Contend with princes for the prize of fame. 

I will present thee to our Scottish King, 
Whose valiant spirit ever valor lov’d. 

Ha! my Matilda! wherefore starts that tear? 

Lady R. J cannot say; for various affections, 
‘And strangely mingled, in my bosom swell ; 
Yet each of them may well command a tear. 

I joy that thou art safe, and I admire 

Him and his fortunes who hath wrought thy safe’ 
Yea, aS my mind predicts, with thine his own. 
Obscure and friendless, he the army fought, ©; 
Bent upon peril, in the range of death ow 
Resolv’d to hunt for fame, and with his sword | 
To gain distinction which his birth denied. 

In this attempt unknown he might have perish’d, 
And gain’d, with all his valor, but oblivion. : 
Now grac’d by thee, his virtue serves no more 
Beneath despair. The soldier now of hope 
He stands conspicuous; fame and great renown = + 
Are brought. vache the a of his swo + 
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| Act I, Scene 1.] 


DOUGLAS. ; 5 


On this my mind reflected, whilst you spoke, 
_ And bless’d the wonder-working hand of heaven. | 
| Lord f. Pious and grateful ever are thy| 
thoughts ! 
My deeds shall follow where thou point’st the way. 
Next to myself, and equal to Glenalvon, 
In honor and command shall Norval be. 
Norv. I know not how to thank you. 
am 
In speech and manners; never till this hour 
_ Stood I in such a presence ; yet, my lord, 
| There’s something in my breast which makes me 
bold 
| To say that Norval ne’er will shame thy favor. 
_ Lady R. Twill be sworn thou wilt not. Thou 
shalt be P 
My knight, and ever, as thou dids’t to-day, 
With happy valor guard the life of Randolph. 
Lord R. Well hast thou spoke. Let me forbid 
reply. [Zo NORVAL. 
We are thy debtors still; thy high desert 
O’ertops our gratitude. Py must proceed, 
As was at first intended, to the camp. 
Some of my train, I see, are speeding hither, 
Impatient, doubtless, of their lord’s delay. 
Go with me, Norval, and thine eyes shall see 
The chosen warriors of thy native land, 
Who languish for the fight, and beat the air 
With brandished swords. - 
Norv. Let us begone, my lord. 
Lord R. [to LADY R.] About the time that the 
declining sun 
| Shall his broad orbit o’er yon hills suspend, 
Expect us to return. This night once more 
Within these walls I rest; my tent I pitch 
To-morrow in the field. Prepare the feast. 
3) Freé is his-heart who for his country fights— 
t He in the eve of battle may resign 
t Himself to social pleasure; sweetest then, 
-¢)| When danger to a soldier’s soul endears 
+) The human joy that never may return. 
“3t [Exeunt LORD RANDOLPH and NORVAL. 
+| Lady R. His parting words have struck a fatal 
+ truth. 
| Oh, Douglas, Douglas! tender was the time 
When we two parted, ne’er, to meet again! 
| How many years of anguish and despair 
Has heav’n annex’d to those swift-passing hours 
Of loye and fondness! ‘Then my bosom’s flame 
“ Oft, as blown back by the rude breath of fear, 
“Return’d and with redoubl’d ardor blaz’d.” 
Anna. May gracious heav’n pour the sweet baim 
of peace 
to the wounds that fester in your breast, 
earthly consolation cannot cure them! 
ly R. One only cure can heaven itself bestow ; 
e—that bed in which the weary rest. 
teh that Iam! Alas, why am I so? 
every happy parent I repine! 
| the mother of young gallant Norval! 
iving husband bore her pains, 
him bless her when a man was born. 
her smiling infant on her breast, 
ie child, and rear’d the pleasing oy: 
“affection’s triumph, saw the youth 
Se ee erpass his peers ; 
[ to a dead husband bore a son, 
waters gave my child. 
Tyou thus resume 


t 
if 


Rude J 
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|“ Within the narrow compass of my woe. 


On him intent you gazed, with a look 

Much more delighted than your pensive eye 

| Has deigned on “other objects to bestow. 

Lady ap Delighted, say’st thou? 

there mine eye 

Found fuel for my life-consuming sorrow. 

I thought that had the son of Douglas liv’d, 

He might have been like this young gallant 
stranger, 

And pair’d with him in features and in shape ; 

Tn all endowments, as in years, I deem, 


Oh, even 


My boy with blooming Norval might have num- | 


bered. 

Whilst thus I mused, a spark from fancy fell 

On my sad heart, and kind!’d up a fondness 

For this young stranger, wand’ring from his home, 

And like an orphan cast upon my care. 

I will protect thee (said I to myself) 

With all my power, and grace with all my favor. 

Anna. Sure heav’n will bless so generous a re- 

solve. 

You must, my noble dame, exert your power; 

You must awake, devices will be fram’d, 

And arrows pointed at the breast of Norval. 

Lady Rk. Glenalvon’s false and crafty head will 

work 

Against a rival in his kinsman’s love, 

If I deter him not; I only can. 

Bold as he is, Glenalvon will beware 

How he pulls down the fabric that I raise. 

Vl be the artist of young Norval’s fortune. 

‘Tis pleasing to admire! most apt was I 

“To this affection in my better days; 

“ Tho’ now I seem to you shrunk up, retir’d 


“ Have you not sometimes seen an early flower 
‘Open it’s bud, and spread it’s silken leaves 
“To catch sweet airs, and odors to bestow ; 

“ Then, by the keen blast nipt, pull in it’s leaves, 
‘« And tho’ still living, die to scent and beauty ” 

‘‘ Emblem of me; affliction, like a storm, 

“ Hath kil’d the forward blossom of my heart!” 


Enter GLENALVON. 


Glen.” Where is my dearest kinsman, noble 
Randolph ? 


Lady R. Have you not heard, Glenalvon, of the | 


base— 
Glen. I have; and that the. villains may not 
*scape, 
With a strong band I have begirt the wood. 
Tf they lurk there, alive they shall be taken, 


| And torture force from them th’ important secret, 


Whether some foe of Randolph hir’d their swords, 
Or if— 
Lady R. That care becomes a kinsman’s Jove. 
IT have a counsel for Glenalvon’s ear. 
[Hait ANNA. 
Glen. To him your counsels always are com- 
mands. 
Lady R. Thave not found-so; thou art known 
to-me. we 
Glen. Known? 
Lady R. And most certainis my cause of knowl- 
edge. 
Glen. What do you know ? 
You much amaze me. No created being, | 
Yourself except, durst thus accost Glenalvon. 


By heav’n, 


Lady R. Is guilt so bold, and dost thou make a t 


Tnerit 
‘of thy ie p meekness? This to me, 
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DOUGLAS. 


{Act II, Scene 1. 


| 


Who, with a gentleness which duty blames, 

Have hitherto conceal’d what, if divulg’d, 

Would make thee nothing ; or, what’s worse than 
that 

‘An outeast bezgar, and unpitied too ! 

For mortals shudder at a crime like thine. 

Glen. Thy virtue awesme. First of womankind! 
Permit me yet to say, that the fond man 
Whom love transports beyond strict 

bounds, 

If he is brought by love to misery, 
In fortune ruin’d, as in mind forlorn, 
| Unpitied cannot be. Pity’s the alms 
Which on such beggars freely is bestow’d ; 
For mortals know that love is still their lord, 
And o’er their vain resolves advances still, 
As fire, when kindled by our shepherds, moves 
‘’hro’ the dry heath against the fanning wind. 

Lady R. Reserve these accents for some other 

ear, | 

To love’s apology I listen not. | 
Mark thou my words, for it is meet thou shouldst. | 
His brave deliverer Randolph here retains. 
Perhaps his presence may not please thee well; 
But at thy peril practice aught against him. 
Let not thy jealousy attempt to shake 
And loosen the good root he has in Randolph, 
Whose favorites I know thou hast supplanted. 
Thou look’st at me as if thou fain wouldst pry 
Into my heart. ’Tis open as my speech. 
I give this early caution, and put on 
The curb, before thy temper breaks away. 
The friendless stranger my protection claims ; 
His friend I am, and be not thouhis foe. [Hzit. 

Glen. Child that I was, to start at my own) 

; shadow, 

And be the shallow fool of coward conscience ! 

I am not what I have been, what I should be. 

The darts of destiny have almost piere’d 

My marble heart. Had I one grain of faith 

In holy legends and religious tales, 

I should conclude there was an arm above 

That fought against me, and malignant turn’d, 

To catch myself, the subtle snare I set. 

Why, rape and murder are not simple means! 

Th’ imperfect rape to Randolph gave a spouse ; 

And the intended murder introdue’d 

A favorite to hide the sun from me ; 

And, worst of all, a rival. Burning hell! 

This ee thy centre, if I thought she lovy’d) 
im! 

"Tis certain she contemns me; nay, commands, 

im oie! 

And waves the flag of her displeasure o’er me, 

In his behalf. And shall I thus be brav’d, 

Curb’d, as she calls it, by dame chastity ? 

Infernal fiends, if any fiends there are 

More fierce than hate, ambition and revenge, 

Rise up and fill thy bosom with your fires, 

“ And policy remorseless! Chance may spoil 

“A single aim; but perseverance must 

“Prosper at last. For chance and fate are 
werd ;; 

“ Persistive wisdom is the fate of man.” 


virtue’s 
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| Sweet may her slumbers be! 


| With images celestial, such as please 
The bless’d above upon their golden beds. 


Darkly a project peers upon my mind, 

Like the red moon wher peering in the east, 
Cross’d and divided by strange color’d clouds. . 
Vl seek the slave who came with Norval hither, 
And for his cowardice was spurned from him. 
I’ve known a follower’s rankled bosom breed 
Venom most fatal to his heedless lord. [Hzit. 
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| And old in villainy. Permit us try _ 


| DGC gel 

A Court, ete., as before. 

| Enter ANNA. 
Anna. Thy vassals, Grief! great Nature’s order 

break, 

'And change the noon-tide to the midnight hour. 

| Whilst Lady Randolph sleeps, I will walk forth, 

| And taste the air that breathes on yonder bank. 

Ye ministers 

Of gracious heaven who love the human race, 

Angels and seraphs who delight in goodness! 

Forsake your skies, and to her couch descend! 

There from her fancy chase those dismal forms 

That haunt her waking; her sad spirit charm 


Einter SERVANT. 

Serv. One of the vile assassins is secur’d. 
We found the villain lurking in the woods ; 
With dreadful imprecations he denies 
All knowledge of the crime. But this is not 
His first essay: these jewels were conceal’d 
In the most secret places of his garment ; 
Belike the spoils of some that he has murder’d. 

Anna. Let me look on them. Ha! here is a 

heart, . 

The chosen crest of Douglas’ valiant name ! 

These are no vulgar jewels. Guard the wretch. 

| Hicit ANNA. 

Enter SERVANTS with the PRISONER. 

’ Pris. I know no more than does the child un- 
born 

Of what you charge me with. 

First Serv. You say so, sir? ’ 
But torture soon shall make you speak the truth. 
Behold the lady of Lord Randolph comes; 
Prepare yourself to meet her just revenge. 

Enter LADY RANDOLPH and ANNA. / 

Anna. Summon your utmost fortitude, before 
You speak with him. Your*dignity, your fame, 
Are now at stake. Think of the fatal secret, 
Which in a moment from your lips may fly. 

Lady R. Thou shalt behold me, with a desp’rate 

heart, 
Hear how my infant perish’d. See, he kneels. 
[ The PRISONER kneels. 
Pris. Heav’n bless that countenance, so sweet 
and mild! 
A judge like thee makes innocence more bold. 
Oh, save me, lady, from these cruel men, 
Who have attack’d and seized me; who accuse 
Me of intended murder. As I hope y 
For mercy at the judgment-seat of heav’n, 
The tender lamb, that never nipp’d the grass, 
Is not more innocent than I of murder. 
Lady R. Of this man’s guilt what proof can ye 
produce ? a 

First Serv, We found him lurking in the hofl 

~ Glynn. : 
When view’d and call’d upon, amaz’d, he 
We overtook him, and inquir’d from whenc 
And what he was; he said he came fro. 
And was upon his journey to the camp 
Not satisfied with this, we searched his clo 
And found these jewels, whose rich value p 
Most powerfully against him. Hard h 
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Act IIT, Scene 1.] 


DOUGLAS. 


—_ = 


Pris. Oh, gentle lady! by your lord’s dear life, 
Which these weak hands, I swear, did ne’er assail; 
And by your children’s welfare, spare my age ! 
| Let not the iron tear my ancient joints, 

And my gray hairs bring to the grave with pain. 


cannot be; 
_ For these, I say, be steadfast to the truth ; 
- Detected falsehood is most certain death. 
[ANNA removes the SERVANTS and returns. 
Pris. Alas, ’m sore beset! let never man, 
_ For sake of lucre, sin against his soul ! 
Eternal justice is in this most just! 
I, guiltless now, must former guilt reveal. 
Lady Rk. Ob! Anna, hear !—once more I charge 
thee, speak 
The truth direct ; for these to me foretell 
And certify a part of thy narration ; 
With which, if the remainder tallies not, 
An instant and a dreadful death abides thee. 
Pris. Then, thus abjur’d, Pll speak to thee as 
just 
| As if you were the minister of heaven, 
| Sent down to search the secret sins of men. 
Some eighteen years ago, I rented land 
Of brave Sir Malcolm, then Balarmo’s lord ; 
But falling to decay, his servants seiz’d 
All that I had, and then turn’d me and mine | 
(Four helpless infants,.and their weeping mother, ) 
Out to the mercy of the winter winds. 
A little hovel by the river’s side 
Receiv’d us; there hard labor, and the skill 
In fishing, which was formerly my sport, 
Supported life. Whilst thus we poorly liv’d, 
| One stormy night, as I remember well, 
The wind and rain beat hard upon our roof; 
Red came the river down, and loud and oft 
The angry spirit of the water shriek’d. 
_ At the dead hour of night was heard the cry 
_ Of one in jeopardy. I rose, and ran 
_ To where the circling eddy of a pool, 
_ Beneath the ford, us’d oft to bring within 
My reach whatever floating thing the stream 
Had caught. The voice was ceas’d; the person 
lost ; 
But looking sad and earnest on the waters, 
By the moon’s light I oo whirld round and 
round, 
_ A basket; soon I drew it to the bank, 
‘And nestled curious there an infant lay. 
Lady R. Was he alive ? 
Pris. He was. 
Lady R. Tohuman that thou art! 
How couldst thou kill what waves and tempests 
spar’d ? 
Pris. I am not so inhuman. 
Lady R. Didst thou not? 
Anna. My noble mistress, you are mov’d too 


s man has not the aspect of stern murder ; 
him go on, and you, I hope, will hear 
od tidings of your kinsman’s long-lost child. 
_ Pris. Theneedy man whohas known better d days, 
é pee whom distress has spited at the world, 
Is he whom tempting fiends would pitch upon 
do such deéds as make the prosperous men 
p their hands, and wonder who could do them. 


| “Must be dismiss’d in safety, ere my lord 


ch a man was I; a man declin’d, 
adversity ; 

oms, I would not 
a ie of harm. 
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Lady R. Ha! dost thou say so? 
he lives! 
Pris. Not many days ago he was alive. 
Lady R. Oh, heav’nly Power! Did he then die | 
so lately? 
Pris. I did not say he died, I hope he lives. 
Not many days ago these eyes beheld 
Him, flourishing in youth, and health and beauty. 
Lady R. Where is he now? 
Pris. Alas, I know not where. 
Lady R. Oh, tate, I fear thee still. 
dler, speak 
Direct and clear; else I will searth thy soul. 
Anna. ‘‘ Permit me, ever-honored! Keen im- 
patience, 
‘Tho’ hard to be restrain’d, defeats itself.” 
Lady R. Pursue thy story with a faithful tongue, | 
To the last hour that thou didst keep the child. 
Pris. Fear not my faith, tho’ I must speak ate 
shame. 
Within the cradle where the infant lay, 
Was stow’d a. mighty store of gold and jewels; 
Tempted by which, we did resolve to hide 
From all the world this wonderful event, 
And like a peasant breed the noble child. 
That none might mark the change of our estate, 
We left the country, travel’d to the north, 
Bought flocks and herds, and gradually brought 
forth 
Our secret wealth. But God’s all-seeing eye 
Beheld our avarice, and smote us sore. 
For, one by-one, all our own children died, 
And he, the stranger, sole remain’d the heir 
Of what, indeed, was his. Fain then would J, 
Who with a father’s fondness lov’d the boy, 
Have trusted him, now in the dawn of youth, 
With his cwn secret, but my anxious wife, 
Foreboding evil, never would consent. 
Meanwhile. the stripling grew inyears and beauty, 
And as we oft observed, he bore himself 
Not as the offspring of our cottage blood, 
For nature will break out; mild with the mild, 
But with the forward he was fierce as fire, 
And night and day he talk’d of war and arms. 
I set myself against his warlike bent, 
But all in vain, and when a desperate band 
Of robbers from the savage mountains came— 


Then per ean) 


Thou en 
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Lady R. Eternal Providence! What is thy 
name ? 

Pris. My name is Norval, and my name he 
bears. 


Lady R. ’Tis he! ’tis he himself! It ismyson! 
Oh, sovereign mercy! ”I'was my child I saw! 
No wonder, Anna, that my bosom burn’d. 

Anna. J ust are your transports; ‘‘ne’er was 

woman’s heart 
‘Proved with such fierce extremes. 
dame !” 
But yet remember that you are beheld 
By servile eyes; your gestures may be seen 
Impassion’d strange; perhaps your words o’er- 
_ heard. 
Lady Rk. Well dost thou counsel, Anna; heav’n 
bestow 
On me that wisdom which my state requires ! 

Anna. “The moments of deliberation pass, 

“ And soon you must resolve. This useful man 


High- fated 


“ Shall with his brave deliverer return.” 
Pris. Wf I, amidst astonishment and fear, 
Have of your words and gestures rightly judg’d, | 
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Thou art the daughter of my ancient master ; 
| The child I reseuw’d from the flood is thine. 


_ Tam indeed’ the daughter of Sir Malcolm ; 
_ The child thou rescu’dst from the flood is mine. 
| Pris. Blest be the hour that made me a poor 
man! 
| My poverty hath sav’d my master’s house ! 
Lady R. Thy words surprise me; sure thou 
dost not feign; 
The tear standsin thine eye. Such love from thee 
Sir Malcolm’s house deserved not, if aright 
_ Thou told’st the story of thine own distress. 
_ Pris. Sir Malcolm of our Barons was the flower, | 
| The fastest friend, the best, the kindest master ; 
| But, ah! he knew not of my sad estate. 
After that battle where his gallant son, 
- Your own brave brother, fell, the good old lord 
Grew desperate and reckless of the world ; 
And never, as he erst was wont, went forth - 
- To overlook the conduct of his servants. 
By them I was thrust out, and them I blame. 
May heay’n so judge me as I judg’d my master, 
' And God so love me as I love his race ! 
| Lady R. His race shall yet reward thee. 
thy faith 
| Depends the fate of thy lowd master’s house. 
Rememb’rest thou a little lonely hut, 
_ That like a holy hermitage appears 
| Among the clifts of Carron? 
Pris. | remember 
The cottage of the clifts. 
Lady R. ’Tis that I mean ; 
There dwells a man of venerable age, 
Who in my father’s service spent his youth ; 
_ Tell him I sent thee, and with him remain, 
_ Tul I shall call upon thee to declare, 
_ Before the king and nobles, what thou now 
To me hath told. No more but this, and thou 
Shalt live in honor all thy future days; 
Thy son so long shall call thee father still, 
And all the land shall bless the man who sav’d 
The son of Douglas, and Sir Malcolm’s heir. 
Remember well my words; if thou should’st meet 


On 


And mention nothing of his nobler father. 
Pris. Fear not that I shall mar so fair an har- 
vest 
By putting in my sickle ere ’tis ripe; 
Why did I leave my home and ancient dame? 
To find the youth, to tell him all I knew, 
| And make him wear these jewels in his arms; 
alae I thought, be challeng’d, and so 
ring 
To light the secret of his noble birth. 
/(Lapy RANDOLPH goes towards the SERVANTS. 
Lady R. ae man is not th’ assassin you sus- 
pect 
Tho’ chance combin’d some Tieineods against 


e him 
He is the faithful bearer of the jewels 
To their right owner, whom in haste he seeks. 
’Tis meet that you should put him on his way, 
‘Since your mistaken zeal hath dragg’d him hither. 
[Exeunt STRANGER and SERVANTS. 

My faithful Anna, dost thou share my joy ? 

I know thou dost. Unparallel’d event! 
Reaching from heav’n to earth, Jehovah’s arm 


' son! 
‘a of the widow and the ‘abies father! 


2 Snatch’d from the waves, and brings to me my) 


| 


For such a gift! 
Lady R. With thee dissimulation now were vain. | 
| How soon he gaz’d on bright and burning arms, 

|Spurned the low dunghill where his fate had 


| 


Him whom thou call’st thy son, still call him so; | Sat observation ; ‘on each glance of thought 


| For wise is he, or my fond judgment errs. 


‘Inform’d me as he pass’d, that the fierce 
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{Act IIT, Seene 1. 


| Accept a widow’s and a mother’s thanks 
What does my Anna think 
Of the young eaglet of a valiant nest ? 


thrown him, 
And tower’d up to the region of his sire ! 
Anna. How fondly did your eyes devour the 
boy ! 
Mysterious nature, with the unseen cord 
Of powerful instinct, drew you to your own. 
Lady R. The ready story of his birth believ’d, 
|Suppress’d my fancy quite; nor did he owe 
To any likeness my so sudden favor. 
But now I long to see his face again, 
Examine every feature, and find out 
The lineaments of Douglas, or my own. 
But most of all I long to let him know 
Who his true parents are, to clasp his neck, 
And tell him al! the story of his father. 
Anna. With wary caution you must bear your- 
self 
In public, lest your tenderness break forth, 
And in observers stir conjectures strange. 
“Wor if a cherub in the shape of woman 
* Should walk this world, yet defamation would, 
‘‘ Like a vile cur, bark at the angel’s train—” 
To-day the baron started at yout tears. 
Lady R. He did so, Anna! well thy mistress 
knows, 
If the least circumstance, mote of offense, 
Should touch the baron’s eye, his sight would be 
With jealousy disorder’d. But the more 
It does behove me instant to declare 
The birth of Douglas, and assert his rights. 
This night I purpose with my son to meet, 
Reveal the secret, and consult with him ; 


As he does now, so look’d his noble father, 
Array’d in nature’s ease; his mien, his see 
Were sweetly simple, and full oft deceiv’d 
Those trivial mortals who seem always wise. 
But, when the matter match’d his mighty mind, 
Up rose the hero; on his piercing eye 


Decision follow rd, as the thunderbolt 
Pursues the flash. 

Anna. That demon haunts you still; 
Behold Glenalvon. 

Lady Rk. Now I shun him not. 
This day I brav’d him in behalf of Norval, 
Perhaps too far—at least my nicer fears 
For Douglas thus interpret. 


Enter GLENALVON. 


Glen. Noble dame! 
The hov’ring Dane at last his men hath landed ; 
No band of pirates, but a mighty host, 

That come to settle where their valor conquers— 
To win a country, or to lose themselves. 

Lady R. But whence comes this intelligen 

Glenalyon? — 

Glen. A nimble courier sent from yonder ¢ 
To hasten up the chieftains of the North 


i 
/ 
hs 


Had on the eastern coast of Lothian landed 
‘¢ Near to that place where the sea-ro 
“ Amazing Base, looks o’er a fertile land 
Lady R. Then must EES 
to join © Lee 

oT he watlike » troop that, oa 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


DOM) Gees 


Glen. ‘* Beyond all question. If impairing time 
“ Has not effac’d the image of a place 
“Once perfect in my breast, there is a wild 
“ Which lies to westward of that mighty rock, 

“ And seems by nature formed for the camp 

“ Of water-wafted armies, whose chief strength 

* Lies in firm foot, unflank’d with warlike horse ; 

“Tf martial skill directs the Danish lords, 

“ There inaccessible their army lies 

“To our swift-scow’ring horse, the bloody field 

“ Must man to man, and foot to foot be fought.” 
Lady R. How many mothers shall bewail their 

sons ! 

How many widows weep their husbands slain! 

Ye dames of Denmark! e’en for you I feel, 

Who sadly sitting on the sea-beat shore, 

Long look for lords that never shall return. 

Glen. Oft has th’ unconquer’d Caledonian sword 
Widow’d the North. The children of the slain 
Come, as I hope, to meet their fathers’ fate. 

The monster war, with her infernal brood, 

Loud yelling fury and hfe-ending pain, 

Are objects suited to Glenalvon’s soul. 

Scorn is more grievous than the pains of death ; 

Reproach more piercing than the pointed sword. 
Lady R. I scorn thee not, but when I ought to 

SCOrD 3 

Nor e’er reproach, but when insulted virtue 

Against audacious vice asserts herself. 

I own thy worth, Glenalvon; none more apt 

Than I to praise thine eminence in arms, 

And be the echo of thy martial fame. 

No longer vainly feed.a guilty passion ; 

— 3! Go and pursue a lawful mistress, Glory. 

~~ ~| Upon the Danish chiefs redeem thy fault, 

t| And let thy valor be the shield of Randolph. 
Glen. One instant stay, and hear an alter’d man. 

When beauty pleads for virtue, vice abash’d 

_ Flies its own colors, and goes o’er to virtue. 

| Lam your convert; time will show how truly ; 

| Yet one immediate proof I mean to give. 

+; That youth, for whom your ardent zeal to-day 

+; Somewhat too haughtily defied your slave, 

-| Amidst the shock of armies I’ll defend, 

3| And turn death from him with a guardian arm. 

{| ‘“Sedate by use, my bosom maddens not 

| * At the tumultuous uproar of the field.” 

Lady R. Act thus, Glenalvon, and I am thy 

a iriend; . 

But that’s thy least reward. Believe me, sir, 

The truly generous is the truly wise ; 

And he who loves not others lives unblest. 
[Exit LADY RANDOLPH and ANNA. 

Glen. Amen! and virtue is its own reward !: 

‘think that I have hit the pty tone 


They little know mankind 
; tis my key, 
the wicket of the human heart. 


j line to think her stormy virtue 

d awhile; ’tis her alone I fear ; 
she and] Randolph live, and live in faith 
mity, uncertain is my tenure. 
or ea ha head Poe disgrace and death 
we: a 


T showed him gold, and he has pawn’d his soul 
To say and swear whatever I suggest. 
Norval, I’m told, has that alluring look, 
’Twixt man and woman, which I have obsery’d, 
To charm the nicer and fantastic dames, 
Who are, like Lady Randolph, full of virtue. 
In raising Randolph’s jealousy I may 
But point him to the truth. He seldom errs 
Who thinks the worst he can of womankind. 

[ Haxvit. 


A Go SISNG 
Flourish of Trumpets. 
Enter LORD RANDOLPH. 


Lord R&. Summon cne hundred horse, by br ae 
of day, 
To wait our Prenat at the castle gate. 


Enter LADY RANDOLPH. 


Lady R. Alas! my lord! I’ve heard unwelcome 
news; 
The Danes are landed. 

Lord R. Aye, no inroad this 
Of the Northumbrian bent to take a spoil; 

No sportive war, no tournament essay 

Of some young knight resolved to break a spear, 
And stain with hostile blood his maiden arms. 
The Danes are landed; we must beat them back, 
Or live the sJaves of Denmark. 

Lady Rk. Dreadful times! 

Lord R. The fenceless villages are all forsaken ; 
The trembling mothers and their children lodg’d 
In wall-girt towers and castles, whilst the men 
Retire indignant. Yet, like broken waves, 

They but retire more awful to return. 

Lady R. Immense, as fame reports, the Danish 

host— 

Lord R. Were it as numerous as loud fame re- 

ports, 
An army knit like ours would pierce it thro’; 
Brothers that shrink not from each other’s side, 
And fond companions, fill our warlike files ; 
For his dear offspring and the wife he loves, 
The husband, and the fearless father arm. 
In vulgar breasts heroic ardor burns, 
And the poor peasant mates his daring lord. 

Lady R. Men’s minds are temper’d, like their 

swords, for war ; 
‘‘ Lovers of danger, on destruction’s brink, 
“They joy to rear erect their dari ing forms. 
“¢ Hence, early graves; hence, the lone widow’s 


hfe ; 

“ And the sad mother’s grief-embitter’d age.” 

Where is our gallant guest ? 

Lord R. Down in the vale 

I left him, managing a fiery steed, 

Whose stubbornness had foil’d the strength and 
skill 

Of every rider. But, behold, he comes, 

In earnest conversation with Glenalvon. 


_ Enter NoRVAL and GLENALVON. 


Glenalvon, with the lark arise; go forth, 
And lead my troops which lie In yonder Vale ; ; 
Private I travel to the royal camp; 


Norval, thou goest with me. But say, young man! be . 


Where didst thou learn so to discourse of war, 
And in such terms as I o’erheard to-day ? 

War is no village science, nor is phrase 

A language taught amongst the shepherd swains. 


+ OES SATE aR 
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DOS ae 


[Act IV, Scene 1. 


Norv. 
praise 
Tn him he favors. Hear from whence it came. 
Beneath a mountain’s brow, the most remote 
And inaccessible, by shepherds trod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 


| A hermit tiv’d; a melancholy man, 


Who was the wonder of our wand’ring swains. 
Austere and lonely, cruel to himself, 

Did they report him; the cold earth his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the shepherds’ alms. 


| I went to see him, and my heart was touch’d 


With rev’rence and with pity. Mild he spake, 
And, ent’ring on discourse, such stories told 


| As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 


For he had been a soldier in his youth ; 

And fought in famous battles, when the peers 

Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 

Against th’ usurping Infidel display rd 

The blessed Cross, and won the Holy Land. 

Pleas’d with my admiration and the fire 

His speech struck from me, the old man would 
shake 

His years away, and act his young encounters ; 

Then, having show’d his wounds, he’d sit him 
down, 

And all the live-long day discourse on war. 

To help my fancy, in the smooth green turf 

He cut the figures of the marshal’d hosts ; 


| Describ’d the motions, and explain’d the use 


Of the deep column, and the lengthen’d line, 
The square, the crescent, and the phalanx firm. 


| For all that Saracen or Christian knew 
| Of war’s vast art, was to this hermit known. 


. Lord R. Why did this soldier in a desert hide 


Those qualities that should have grac’d a 
camp ? 

Norv. That, too, at last I learn’d. Unhappy | 
man! 


Returning homewards by Messina’s port, 
Loaded with wealth and honors bravely won, 
A rude and boist’rous captain of the sea 
Fasten’d a quarrel on him. Fierce they fought— 
The stranger fell, and with his dying breath. 
Deelar’d his name and lineage! Mighty Power! 
The soldier cried, My brother! Oh, my brother ! 
Lady R. His brother ! 
Norv. Yes, of the same parents born ; 
His only brother. They exchang’d for, civeness ; G 
And happy, in my mind, was he that died, 
For many deaths has the survivor sutfer’d. 
In the wild desert on a rock he sits, 
Or on some nameless stream’s untrodden banks, 
And ruminates all day his dreadful fate. 


_ At times, alas! not in his perfect mind ! 


Holds dialogues with his lov’d brother’s ghost ; 
And oft each night forsakes his sullen couch, 
To make sad orisons for him he slew. 
Lady Rk. To what mysterious woes are mortals 
born! 
In this dire tragedy were there no more 


_ Unhappy persons? Did the parents live ? 


Norv. No; they were dead; kind heay’n had 
clov’d ‘their eyes 
Before their son had shed his brother’s blood. 
Lord R. Hard is his fate; for he was not to 
blame! 
There is a destiny in this strange world, 
Which oft decrees an undeserved doom ; 
Let schoolmen tell us why. From whence these 
sounds ? [Trumpets at a distance. 


Small is the skill my lord delights to} 


Enter an OFFICER. 

Offi. My lord, the trumpets of the troops of 

Lorn; 
The valiant leader hails the noble Randolph. 

Lord R. Mine ancient guest! does he the war- 

riors lead ? 

Has Denmark rous'd the brave old knight to arms? | 

Ofi. No; worn with warfare heresigns the sword. 
His eldest “hope, the valiant John of | Lorn, 

‘Now leads his kindred bands. 
Lord R&R. Glenalvon, go. 

With hospitality’s most strong request 

| Entreat the chief. [Exit GLENALYON. 
Offi. My lord, requests are vain. 

He urges on, impatient of delay, 

Stung with the tidings of the foe’s approach. 

[Hait. 

Lord R. May victory sit on the warrior’s plume! 
Bravest of men! his flocks and herds are safe ; 
Remote from war’s alarms his pasture’s lie, 

By mountains inaccessible secur’d ; 

Yet foremost he into the plain descends, 

Eager to bleed in battles not his own. 

| Such were the heroes of the ancient world ; 
Contemners they of indolence and gain ; 

But still for love of glory, and of arms, 

Prone to encounter peril, and to lift 

Against each strong antagonist the spear. 

T’ll go and press the hero to my breast. [Hwit. 

Lady R. The soldier’s loftiness, the pride and 

pomp 
Investing awful war, Norval, I see, 
Transport thy youthful mind. 

Norv. Ah! should they not? 

Blest be the hour I left my father’s house ! 
I might have been a shepherd all my days, 
And stole obscurely to a-peasant’s grave. 
Now, if I live, with mighty chiefs I stand ; 
And, if I fall, with noble dust I lie. 

Lady R. There is a gen’rous spirit in thy breast 
That could have well sustained a prouder fortune. 
‘This way with me, under yon spreading beech,” 
Since lucky chance has left us here alone, 
Uuseen, unheard, by human eye or ear, 

I will amaze thee with a wondrous tale. 

Norv. Let there be danger, lady, with the secret, 
That I may hug it to my “erateful heart, 

And prove my faith. Command my sword , my life; 
These are the sole possessions of poor Norval. 

Lady R. Know’st thou these gems? 

Norv. Durst I believe mine eyes, 

I’d say I knew them, and they were my father’s. 

Lady R. Thy father’s say’st thou? ah! they 

were thy father’s! 

‘Norv. I saw them once, and curiously inquir’d — 
Of both my parents whence such splendor came ? 
But I was check’d, and more could never learn. 

Lady R. Then learn of me, thou art not Nor- 

val’s son. 


For noble was thy sire ! 
Norv. 

Oh, tell me farther ! 
Lady R. Douglas ! 
Norv. Lord Douglas, whom to-day Isaw? 
Lady Rk. His younger brother. Pes 
Norv. And in yonder camp ? 
Lady R. Al as! 


Say, who was my father? 
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Norv. Not Norval’s son ! a“ : 
Lady R. Nor of a shepherd sprung. at 
Norv. Lady, who am I then? “es 
Lady R. Noble thou art; ee. 


I will believe— | 1 Teas 
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Act IV, Scene 1.] 


Norv. You make me tremble—sighs and tears ! 
Lives my brave father ? 

___ Lady R. Ah! too brave indeed ! 
He feil in battle ere thyselt was born. 

Norv. Ah, me, unhappy! ere I saw the light ? 
But does my mother live? I may conclude, 
From my own fate, her portion has been sorrow. 

Lady R. She lives; but wastes her life in con- 

stant woe, 
Weeping her husband slain, her infant lost. 

Norv. You that are skill’d so well in the sad 

story 
Of my unhappy parents, and with tears 
Bewail their destiny, now have compassion 
Upon the offspring of the friends you lov’d! 
Oh! tell me who, and where my mother is! 
| Oppress’d by a base world, perhaps she bends 
Beneath the weight of other ills than grief; 
And, desolate, implores of heav’n the aid 
Her son should give. It is—it must be so— 
Your countenance confesses that she’s wretched. 
Oh, tell me her condition! Can the sword— 
Who shall resist me in a parent’s cause ? 

Lady Rk. Thy virtue ends her woe! 

my son! 

Norv. Art thou my mother ? 

Lady R. \ am thy mother and the wife of Doug- 

las! * [Falls upon his neck. 
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My son! 


my fate ! 

Art thou my mother? Ever let me kneel! 

Lady R. Image of Douglas! Fruit of fatal love! 
+ All that I owe thy sire, I pay to thee. 

Norv. Respect and admiration still possess me, 
- Checking the love and fondness of a son. 
> Yet I was filial to my humble parents ; 
- But did my sire surpass the rest of men, 
_ As thou excellest all of womankind ? 
Lady a Arise, my son! In me thou dost be- 

hol 


_ The poor remains of beauty once admired; 

- The autumn of my days is come already, 

+ For sorrow made my summer haste away. 

Yet in my prime I equal’d not thy father ; 

His eyes were like the eagle’s, yet sometimes 

, Liker the dove’s; and as he pleas’d, he won 

_ All hearts with softness, or with spirit aw’d. 
Norv. How did he fall? Sure ’twas a bloody 
: field 

~~ When Douglas died. Oh, I have much to ask! 


R en’d tale 
Of all thy father’s and thy eabiher ’S WOeS. 
At present this: thou art the rightful heir 
i “es castle, and the wide domains 
ehnow Lord Randolph, as my husband, holds. 
But thou shalt not be wrong’d; I have the power 
To right thee still; before the king I'll kneel, 
ord Douglas to protect his blood. 
Norv. The blood of Douglas will protect itself. 
ady R. But we shall need both friends and 
favor, boy, 
est thy lands and lordship from the gripe 
ae and his kinsman. Yet [ think 


"To = the son of alee is to me 
mough. Declare my birth, 
Il seek for fame and fortune. 


Norv. .Oh, heav’n and earth, how wondrous is} 


DOUGLAS. 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Lady R. Hereafter thou shalt AEE the length- | Arrange the business of to-morrow now, 


yhat Se and | Much more in mine. 


/ Await the poor man’s valor. 


| Retire, and from thy rustic follower’s hand 


| This casual opportunity arose 


‘For, as I there appoint, we meet again. 


| That good old man. 


An useful witness. 
Of yon Glenalvon; in his guilty breast 


| To false conjecture. 


| When I, by reason and by justice urg’d, 


= + 


il 


Oh, my son ! 

The noblest blood of all the land’s abash’d, 
Having no lacquey but pale poverty. 

Too long hast thou been thus attended, Douglas! 
Too long hast thou been deem’d a peasant’s child. 
The wanton heir of some inglorious chief 
Perhaps has scorn’d thee in the youthful sports ; 
Whilst thy indignant spirit swell’d in vain! 

Such contumely thou no more shalt bear ; 

| But how I purpose to redress thy wrongs 

Must be hereafter told. Prudence directs 

That we should part before yon chiefs return. 


Receive a billet which thy mother’s care, 
Anxious to see thee, dictated before 


Of private conference. Its purport mark ; 
Leave me, my son! and frame thy manners still 
To Norval’s, not to noble Douglas’ state. 

Norv. I willremember. Where is Norval now? 


Lady R. At hand conceal’d he lies, 
But beware, my son, 


Resides a villain’s shrewdness, ever prone 

He hath griev’d my heart. 

Norv. Has he, indeed? Then let yon false 

Glenalvon 

Beware of me. [ Lait. 
Lady R. There burst the smother’d flame ! 

Oh, thou all-righteous and eternal King, 

Who father of the fatherless art call’d, 

Protect my son! Thy inspiration, Lord ! 

Hath fill’d his bosom with that sacred fire, 
Which in the breasts of his forefathers burn’d! 
Set him on high like them, that he may shine, 
The star and glory of his native land! 

Then Jet the minister of death descend, 

And bear my willing spirit to it’s place. 
Yonder they come. How do bad women find 
Unchanging aspects to conceal their guilt, 
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Full hardly can dissemble with these men 
In nature’s pious cause ! 


Enter LoRD RANDOLPH and GLENALVON. 


Lord R. Yon gallant chief, 
Of arms enamor’d, all repose disclaims. 
Lady R. Be not, my lord, by his example sway’d; 


‘And when you enter, speak of war no more. 
[ Exit. 
Lord R. ’Tis so, by heav’n! her mien, her voice, 
her eye, 
And her impatience to be gone, confirm it. 
Glen. He parted from her now, behind. the 
mount, 
Amongst the trees, I saw him glide along. 
Lord R. For sad, sequester’d virtue ie re- 
nown’d! 
Glen. Most true, my lord. 
Lord R. Yet this distinguish’d dame 
Invites a youth, the acquaintance of a day, 
Alone to meet her at the midnight hour. 
This assignation, { shows a letter] the assassin freed, 
Her manifest affection for the youth, 
Might breed suspicion in a husband’s brain, 
Whose gentle consort all for love had wedded ; 
Matilda never lov’d me. 
Let no man, after me, a woman wed 
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atte ied 2: 


[Act IV, Scene 1. 


Whose heart he knows he has not; 

A mine of gold, a kingdom for her dowry, 

For, let her seem like the night’s shadow y queen, | 

Gold and contemplative, he ‘cannot trust her ; ¢ 

She may, she will, bring shame and sorrow on 
him ; 

The worst of sorrows and the worst of shames ! 

Glen. Yield not, my Jord, to such 

thoughts, 


| But let the spirit of an husband sleep, 
Till your own senses make a sure conclusion. 
| This billet must to blooming Norval go; 


At the next turn awaits my trusty spy; 
Tll give it him refitted for his master. » 


_ In the close thicket take your secret stand ; 


The moon shines bright, and your own eyes may 
judge 


| Of their behavior. 


Lord R. 'Thou dost counsel well. 
Glen. Permit me now to make one slight essay 


| Of all the trophies which vain mortals boast, 
| By wit, by valor, or by wisdom won, 

| The first and fairest in a young man’s cye, 

| Is woman’s captive heart. 


Successful love 
With glorious fumes intoxicates the mind! 
And the proud conqueror im triumph moves 


| Air-born, exalted above vulgar men. 


Lord R. And what avails this maxim ? 
Glen. Much, my lord! 
Withdraw a little; I’ll accost young Norval, 
And with ironical derisive counsel 
Explore his spirit. If he is no more 
Than humble Norval, by thy favor rais’d, 
Brave as he is, he’ll shrink astonished from me. 
But if he be the fav’rite of the fair, 
Loy’d by the first of Caledonia’s dames, 
He'll turn upon me as the lion turns 
Upon the hunter’s spear. 
Lord R. ’Tis shrewdly thought. 


Glen. When we grow loud, draw near. But let 
my lord 
His rising wrath restrain. [E£xit RANDOLPH 


Tis strange, by heav’n ! 

That she should run full tilt her fond career, 
To one so little known. She, tod, that seem’d 
Pure as the winter stream, when ice embossed 
Whitens it’s course. Even I did think her chaste, 
Whose charity exceeds not. Precious sex! 
Whose deeds lascivious pass Glenalyon’s thoughts! 

[NORVAL appears. 


_ His port I love, he’s in a proper mood 


To chide the thunder, if at him it roar’d. 
Has Norval seen the troops? 
Norv. The setting sun 
With yellow radiance lighten’d all the vale, 
And as the warriors movd, each polish’d helm, 
Corslet or spear glane’d back his gilded beams. 
The hill they climb’d, and halting at its top, 
Of more than mortal size, tow’ring, they seem’d, 
An host angelic, clad in burning arms. 
Glen. Thou talk’st it well; no leader of our host 
In sounds more lofty, speaks of glorious war. 
Norv. If I shall e’er acquire a ‘leader's name, 
My speech will be less ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful PS imiention 
Vents itself freely; since no part is mine ~ 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 
Glen. You wrong yourself, brave sir; your mar- 
tial deeds 
Have rank’d you with the great; but mark me, 
Norval— 


afflicting | 


tho’ she brings perd Randolph’s favor now exalts your youth 
| Above his veterans of famous service. 


| 


| Give them all honor ; 


| And tho’ I have been told, that there are men 
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Let me, who know the soldiers, counsel you. 
seem not to command ; 
Else they will scarcely brook your late sprung 
power, 
Which nor alliance props, nor birth adorns. 
Norv. Sir, I have been accustom’d all my days 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth ; 


Who borrow friendship’s tongue to speak their 
scorn, 
Yet in such language I am little skill’d. 
Therefore I thank Glenalvon for his counsel, 
Altho’ it sounded harshly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obscure? Why slur my power 
With such contemptuous terms? 
Glen. I did not mean 
To gall your pride, which now I see is great. 
Norv. My pride? 
Glen. Suppress it as you wish to prosper. 
Your pride’s excessive. Yet for Randolph’s sake 
I will not leave you to its rash direction. 
Tf thus you swell, and frown at high-born men, 
Think you they will endure a shepherd’s scorn ? 
Norv. A shepherd’s scorn ? : 
Glen. Yes, if you presume 
To bend on soldiers these disdainful eyes, 
What will become of you? 
Norv. If this were told— [ Aside. 
Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self? 
.Glen. Ha! Dost thou threaten me ? 
Norv. Didst thou not hear? 
Glen. Unwillingly I did; a nobler foe 
Had not been question’d thus. But such as 
thee— . 
Norv. Whom dost thou think me? — 
Glen. Norval. 
Norv. So | am— 
And who is Norval in Glenalvon’s eyes ? 
Glen. A peasant’s son, a wand@’ring beggar-boy, 
At best no more, even if he speaks the truth. 
Norv. False as thou art, dost thou suspect my 
truth ? 
Glen. Thy truth! thowrt all a lie; and false as 
hell 
Is the vainglorious tale thou told’st to Randolph. 
Norv. If I were chain’d, unarm’d, and bedrid 
old, 
Perhaps I should revile; but as I am~ 
I have no tongue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race who strive not but with deeds. 
Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow valor, . 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
Td tell thee—what thou art. I know thee well. : 
Glen. Dost thou not know Cleve era born to |+ 
command 
Ten thousand slaves like thee? 
Norv. Villain, no more; 
Draw and defend thy life. I did design 
To have defied thee in another cause ;_ 
But heaven accelerates its vengeance on thee. 
Now for my own and Lady Randolph’s wrong. 
Enter LoRD Meee 


. 


+ 


* ee 


that stirs 
Makes me his foe. 
Norv. Another voice than oe 
That threat had vainly sunday 
Glen. Hear him, my lord; =e 
eee ! 


2 


[Sheaths his sword. 
Lord R. Speak not thus, 
Taunting each other; but unfold to me 
The cause cf quarrel, then I judge betwixt you. 
Norv. Nay, my good Lord, tho’ I revere you 
much, 


I blush to speak; I will not, cannot speak 
Tl’ opprobrious words that I from him have 
borne. 

To the liege-lord of my dear native land 
I owe a subject’s homage; but even him 
And his high arbitration I’d reject. 
Within my bosom reigns another lord— 
Honor, sole judge and umpire of itself. 
If my free speech offend you, noble Randolph, 
Revoke your favors, and let Norval go 
Hence as he came, alone, but not dishonor’d. 

Lord R. Thus far ll meditate with impartial 
Peeoice ; 
The ancient foe of Caledonia’s land 
Now waves his banners o’er her frighted fields. 
Suspend your purpose till your, country’s arms 
Repel the bold invader; then decide 
The private quarrel. 

Glen. I agree to this. . 

Norv. And I. : 

Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. The banquet waits. 
Lord R. We come. 
[Exit RANDOLPH and SERVANT. 
| _ Glen. Norval, 
Lef not our variance mar the social hour, 
$) Nor wr ong the hospitality of Randolph. 
+) Nor frowning anger, nor yet wrinkled hate, 
+ Shall stain my countenance. Smooth thou thy 
brow ; 
| Nor let our strife disturb the gentle dame. 
Norv. Think not so lightly, sir, of my resent- 
ment ; 
When we contend again our strife is mortal. 
[Hxeunt. 


; 
| 
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i COND 
The Wood. 


_ Enter DOUGLAS. 

Doug. This is the ed, the centre of the 
grove ; 

stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 


silver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
ro’ skies where I could count each little star. 
ing west wind scarcely stirs the leaves ; 
rer, rushing o’er its pebbled bed, 
lence with a stilly sound. 
place as this, at such an hour, 
im he in ‘saad believ’d, 


what if he should chide me 


sand sees hin. 


My cause I plead not, nor demand your judgment. | 


| All upon mine ! 


Act V, Scene 1.] DOUGLAS. 13 
-Mark the humility of shepherd Norval! Doug. Kneel not to me—thou art my father 
| Norv. Now you may scoff in safety. still; 


Thy wish’d-for presence now completes my joy. 
Welcome to me, my fortunes thou shalt share, 
And ever honor’d with thy Douglas live. 

Norv. And dost thou call me father ? 

son ! 

I think that I could die to make amends 
For the great wrong I did thee. ’I'was my crime 
Which in the wilderness so long conceal’d 
The blossom of thy youth. 

Doug. Not worse the fruit, 
That in the wilderness the blossom blow’d. 
Amongst the shepherds, in the humble cot, 
I learned some lessons which I’ll not forget 
When [ inhabit yonder lofty towers. 
I, who was once a swain, will ever prove 
The poor man’s friend; and, wren my vassals bow, 
Norval shall smooth the crested pride of Douglas: 

Norv. Let me but live to see thine exaltation ! 
Yet grievous are my fears. Oh, leave this place, 
And those unfriendly towers. 

Doug. Why should I leave them ? 

Norv. Lord Randolph and his kinsman seek 

your life. 

Doug. How know’st thou that ? 

Norv. 1 will inform you how. 
When evening came, I left the secret place 
Appointed for me by your mother’s care, 
And fondly trod in each accustom’d path 
That to the castle leads. Whilst thus I rang’d, 
I was alarm’d with unexpected sounds 
| Of earnest voices. On the persons came ; 
Unseen [I lurk’d, and overheard them name 

Each other as they talk’d, Lord Randolph this, 
And that, Glenalvon ; still of you they spoke, 
And of the lady; thr eat‘ning was their speech, 
Tho’ but imperfectly my ear could hear it. 
’Twas strange, they said, a wonderful discov’ry ; 
And ever and anon they vow’d revenge. 

Doug. Revenge! for what ? 

Norv. For being what you are— 
Sir Maleolm’s heir; how else have you offended? 
When they were gone, I hied me to my cottage, 
And there sat musing how I best might find 


Oh, my 


_|Means to inform you of their wicked | purpose. 


But I could think of none; at last, perplex’d, 
T issued forth, encompassing the tower 
With many a weary step and wishful look. 
Now Providence hath brought you to my sight, 
Let not your too courageous spirit scorn 
The caution which I give. 

Doug. I scorn it not. 
My mother warn’d me of Glenalvon’s baseness ; f 
But I will not suspect the noble Randolph. 
In our encounter with the vile assassins, 
I mark’d his brave demeanor ; him Ill trust. 
- Norv. I fear you will, too far. 

Doug. Here, in this place, 
I wait my mother’s coming; she shall know 
What thou hast told; her counsel I will follow ; 
And cautious ever are a mother’s counsels. 
You must depart ; your presence ey prevent . 
Our interview. 

Norv. My blessing rest upon thee! ‘ 


| Oh, may heay’n’s hand, which sav’d thee from the : 


wave 

And from the sword of foes, be near thee still ; 

Turning mischance, if aught hangs o’er ane head, 
it. 


Doug. He loves me like a ed 
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DOUGLAS. 


[Act V, Scene 1. 


And must not, shall not lose the son he loves, 
Altho’ his son has found a nobler father. 
| Eventful day, how hast thou chang’d my state! 
Once on the cold and winter-shaded side 
Of a bleak hill, mischance had rooted me, 
Never to thrive, child of another soil ; 
| Transplanted now to the gay sunny v vale, 
Like the green thorn of May my fortune flowers. 
Ye glorious stars! high heav’n’s resplendent host! 
To whom I oft have of my lot complain’d, 
Hear and record my soul’s unalter’d wish ! 
ee or alive let me but be renown’d! 

May heay’n inspire some fierce gigantic Dane, 
| To give a bold defiance to our host ! 
Before he speaks it out I will accept ; 
Like Douglas conquer, or like Douglas die! 


Enter LADY RANDOLPH. 


Lady R. My son! I heard a voice— 
Doug. The voice was mine. 
Lady R. Didst thou complain aloud to nature’s | 
ear, 
That thus in dusky shades, at midnight hours, 
By stealth the mother and the son should meet? | 
[Embracing him. 
Doug. No; on this happy day, this better birth- 
day, 
My thoughts and words are all of hope and joy. 
Lady R. Sad fear and melancholy still divide 
The empire of my breast with hope and joy. 
Now hear what I advise. 
Doug. First, let me tell 
What may the tenor of your counsel change. 
Lady R. My heart forebodes some eyil! 
Doug. ’Tis not good: 
At eve, unseen by Randolph and Glenalvon, 
The good old Norval in the grove o’erheard 
Their conversation ; oft they mention’d me 
With dreadful threat’nings; you they sometimes | 
nam’d. 
’T was strange, they said, a wonderful discov’ry ; 
And ever and anon they vow’d revenge. 
Lady R. Defend us, gracious God! we are be- 
tray’d ; 
‘They hire found out the secret of thy birth ; 
It must be so. That is the great discovery ; 
Sir Malcolm’s heir is come to claim his own, 
And he will be reveng’d. Perhaps even now, 
Arm’d and prepar’d for murder, they but wait 
A darker and more silent hour, to break 
Into the chamber where they think thou sleep’st. 
This moment, this, heav’n hath ordain’d to save 
thee! 
Fly to the camp, my son! 
Doug. And leave you here? 
No; to the castle let us go together, 
Call up the ancient setvants of your house, 
Who, in their youth did eat your father’s bread. 
Then tell them loudly that I am your son. 
If in the breasts of men one spark remains 
Of sacred love, fidelity, or pity, 
Some in your cause will arm. I ask but few 
To drive those spoilers from my father’s house. 
_ Lady R. Oh, Nature! Nature! what can check 
thy force ? 
Thou genuine offspring of the daring Douglas! 
But rush not on destruction; save thyself, 
And Iam safe. To me they mean no harm. 
Thy stay but risks thy precious life in vain. 
That winding path conducts thee to the river ; 
Cross where thou see’st a br oad and beaten way, 
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The love of thee, before thou saw’st the light, 


‘If thou shalt fall, I have nor love nor hope 
‘In this waste world! my son, remember me! 


| The god of battles of my life dispose 


| Gaze not on me, thou wilt mistake the path ; 


[Bait LorD RANDOLPH. 


‘| Not as thou lov’st thyself. 


me | 
Which, running eastward, leads thee to the camp. 
Instant demand admittance to Lord Douglas. 

Show him these jewels, which his brother wore. 
Thy look, thy voice, will make him feel the truth, 
Which I by certain proof will soon confirm. 

Doug. I yield me and obey ; but yet my heart 
Bleeds at this parting. Something bids me stay 
And guard a mother’s life. Oft have I read 
Of wond’rous deeds by one bold arm achiev’d. 

Our foes are two—no more—let me go forth, 

And see if any shield can guard Glenalvon. 

Lady &. Tf thou regard’st thy mother, or re- 
ver’st 

Thy father’s mem’ry, think of this no more. 

One thing I have to say before we part ; 

Long wert thou lost; and thou art found, my child, 

In amost fearful season. War and battle 

I have a great cause to dread. Too welll see | 

Which way the current of thy temper sets; 

To-day I’ve found thee. Oh! my long-lost hope! 

If thou to giddy valor giv’st the rein, 

To-morrow I may lose my son forever. 

| 

+ 

+ 

; 

; 


Sustain’d my life when thy brave father fell. 


Doug. What shall I say? "how can I give you 
comfort ? 


As may be best for you, for whose dear sake 
I will not bear myself as I resolv’d! 
But yet consider, as no vulgar name 
That which I boast sounds ‘amongst martial men, 
How will inglorious caution suit my claim ? 
The post of fate unshrinking I maintain. 
My country’s foes must witness who I am. 
On the invaders’ heads V’ll prove my birth, 
Till friends and foes confess the genuine strain, 
If in this strife I fall, blame not your son, 
Who, if he lives not honor’d, must not live. 
Lady R. I will not utter what my bosom feels. 

Too well I love that valor which I warn. 
Farewell, my son! my couusels are but vain. 

(Embracing. 
And as high heav’n hath will’d it, all must be. 

[ Separate. 


Vl point it out again. 


Just as they are separating, enter from the wood 
LorRD RANDOLPH and GLENALYVON. 


Lord R. Not in her presence. 
Now— 

Glen. ’'m prepar’d. 

Lord R. No; I command theé stay. 
I go alone; it never shall be said 
That I took odds to combat mortal man. 
The noblest vengeance is the most complete. 
GLENALVON makes. 
some steps to the same side of the stage, a 
and speaks. 

Glen. epee of death, come settle on ny ; 

swor 
And to a double slaughter guide it home ! 
The lover and the husband both must die. 
[LorD RANDOLPH behind the scenes. 
Lord R. Draw, villain, draw! 
Doug. Assail me not, Randolph ; 


* 


[Clashing of swords. GLENALVON running out. 
Now is the time. 


ee 
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Enter LADY RANDOLPH at the opposite side of the 
stage, faint and breathless. 


Lady R. Lord Randolph, hear me; all shall be 
thine own; 
But spare! ob, spare my son! 


Enter DOUGLAS, with a sword in each hand. 


Doug. My mother’s voice! 
I can protect thee still. 
Lady f. He lives, he lives; 
For this, for this to heav’n eternal praise ! 
But sure I saw thee fall. 
Doug. It was Glenalvon; 
Just as my arm had master’d Randolph’s sword, 
The villain came behind me, but I slew him. 
Lady R. Behind thee? Ah, thou’rt wounded ! 
Oh, my child, 
How pale thou look’st ! and shall I lose thee now? 
Doug. Do not despair; I feel a little faintness ; 
Lhope it will not last. [Leans upon his sword. 
Lady R. There is no hope! 
And we must part! the hand of death is on thee! 
Oh, my beloved child! Oh, Douglas, Douglas! 
Doug. 'Too soon we part; I have not long been 
Douglas. 
Oh, destiny! hardly thou dealest with me ; 
Clouded and hid, a stranger to myself, 
In low and poor obscurity I liv’d. 
Lady R. Has heav’n presery’d thee for an end 
like this ? 
Doug. Ob, had I fall’n as my brave fathers fell, 
Turning with great effort the tide of battle ; 
Like them I should have smil’d and welcom’d 
| death. 
But thus to perish by a villain’s hand ! 
Cat off from nature’s and from glory’s course, 
Which never mortal was so fond to run! 
Lady R. Hear, Justice, hear! stretch thy 
avenging arm. [DouGLAS falls. 
Doug. Unknown I die; no tongue shall speak 
of me. 
Some noble spirits, judging by themselves, 
| May yet conjecture what I might have proved, 
And think life only wanting to my fame ; 
But who shall comfort thee ? 
Lady R. Despair! despair! 


spsetesensnnecectenetesl sect 


Seanlive 
A little while! My eyes that gaze on thee 
Grow dim apace ! my mother—oh, my mother ! 
[ Dies.* 


Enter Lord RANDOLPH and ANNA. 


Lord R. Thy words, the words of truth, have 
piere’d my heart, 

F ms am the stain of knighthood and of arms. 

+} 0h, if my brave deliverer survives 

e traitor’s sword— 

Alas! look there, my lord. 

cord. BR. The mother and her son! 
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How curst 


Was a ie cause ? No, I was not the cause. 
4 Yon matchless villain did seduce my soul 
3) To frantic jealousy. 
‘ony of grief hath but supprest 
her powers. 
But my deliverer’s dead ! 
as nae — enerally ends with the death of 
“Lady Ran ph fa 


es the body of her son as 
ihe e whole play is 4 Sea 


Doug. Oh, had it pleas’d high heav’n to let me/ 


And not the locks of Douglas. [Zears his hair, 


“The world did once esteem Lord Randolph well’ | 
‘* Sincere of heart, for spotless honor fam/’d ; 
“ And in my early days, glory I gain’d 
“ Beneath the holy banner of the cross. 
‘“Now past the noon of life, shame comes upon 
me. 
‘“Reproach and infamy, and public hate, 
‘“ Are near at hand, for all mankind will think 
“That Randolph basely stabb’d Sir Malcolm’s 
heir.” [LADY RANDOLPH recovering. 
Lady R. Where am I now? still in this wretch- 
ed world? 
Grief cannot break a heart so hard as mine. 
‘“My youth was worn in anguish; but youth’s 
strength, 
‘With hope’s assistance, bore the brunt of sorrow; 
‘« And train’d me on to be the object now, 
“On which Omnipotence displays itself, 
‘ Making a spectacle, a tale of me, 
“ To awe it’s vassal, man.” 
Lord R. Oh, misery! 
Amidst thy raging grief I must proclaim 
My innocence. 
Lady Rk. Thy innocence! 
Lord R. My guilt 
Is innocence compared with what thou think’st it. 
Lady R. Of thee [think not; what have I to do 
With thee or anything? My son, my son! 
My beautiful! my brave! how fond was I 
Of thee, and of thy valor! My proud heart 
O’erflow’d this day with transport, when I thought 
Of growing old amidst a race of thine, 
Who might make up to me their father’ s child- 
hood, 
And bear my brother’s and my husband’s name ; 
Now all my hopes are dead! A little while 
Was I a wife! a mother not so long! 
What am I now? Iknow. But I shall be 
That only whilst I please; for such a son 
And such a husband drive me to my fate. 
[Runs out. 
Anna; I myself would 
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Lord R. Follow her, 
follow, 
But in this rage she must abhor my presence. 
[Hxit ANNA. 


Enter OLD NORVAL. 


Norv. I hear the voice of woe; heav’n guard 
my child! 

Lord Rk. Already is the idle gaping crowd, 
The spiteful vulgar come to gaze on Randolph. 
Begone. 

Norv. I fear thee not. I will not go. 
Here ll remain. I’m an accomplice, lord, 
With thee in murder. Yes, my sins did help 
To crush down to the ground this lovely plant. 
Oh, noblest youth that ever yet was born ! 
Sweetest and best, gentlest and bravest spirit, 
That ever blest the world! Wretch that I am, 
Who saw that noble spirit swell and rise 
Above the narrow limits that confin’d it, 
Yet never was by all thy virtues won 
‘To do thee justice, and reveal the secret, 
Which, timely known, had raised thee far above 
The villain’s snare! Oh, I am punish’d now! 
These are’the hairs that ‘should have strew’d the 

ground, 


and throws himself upon the body of DOUGLAS. 
Lord k. I know thee a ‘thy boldness I for- 


give! 
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+| 5 : : 
5 ‘DOUGLAS. [Act V, Seened. 
+ 
t| “My crest is fallen.” For thee I will appoint The precipice of death! Wretch that I am! 
| A place of rest, if grief will let thee rest. Anna. Oh, had you seen her last despairing 
I will reward, altho’ I cannot punish. look ! 
| Curst, curst Glenalvon, he escap’d too well, Upon the brink she stood, and cast her eyes 
| Tho’ slain and baffled by the hand he hated. Down on the deep; then lifting up her eyes 
3 Foaming with rage and fury to the last, And her white hands to heav’n, seeming to say, 
¢, Cursing his conqueror, the felon died. Why am I fore’d to this? she plung’d herself 
+ sae i Into the empty air. 
+ inter ANNA. Lord R. 1 will not vent, 
+, Anna. My lord! my lord! In vain complaints, the passion of my soul. 
z Lord R. Speak; I can hear of horror. Peace in this world I never can enjoy. 
~, Anna. Horror indeed! These wounds the gratitude of Randolph gave. 
{| Lord R.. Matilda? They speak aloud, and with the voice of fate 
¢| Anna. Is no more; Denounce my doom. Iam resolv’d. Ill go 
¢) She ran, she flew like lightning up the hill, Straight to the battle, where the man that makes 
¢, Nor halted till the precipice she gain’d, Me turn aside, must threaten worse than death. 
Beneath whose low’ring top thesriver falls Thou, faithful to thy mistress, take this ring, 
¢ Engulf’d in rifted rocks; thither she came, Full warrant of my power. Let every rite 
¢ As fearless as the eagle lights upon it, With cost and pomp upon their funerals wait ; 
+, And headlong down— For Randolph hopes he never shall return. 
t| Lord R. ’Twas I, alas! ’twas I [Hxeunt omnes. 
4) That fil’d her breast with fury; drove her down r THE END. 
qi 
+ 
+) 
+ 
Ss 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ | 
I 
+| 
90] 
++ 
+ 
+ 
> | 


The tragedy of Douglas is one of the most chaste and beautiful plays known to the English stage ; whethér we look 
at the language, the poetry, or the plot, we find in all much to admire and nothing to condemn—yet its author, the 
Rev. Dr. Home, was publicly tried by the Presbyterian Synod of the Kirk of Scotland, and sentenced to be suspended 
from the ministry of the gospel, for the high. crime and misdemeanor of having written a profane Stage Play. His 
stern accusers, like the Puritans,of old, could find no mercy for so great an error, but it puzzled their wise brains to 
find a passage in the play to found their charge upon. Wasitimmoral? Quite the contrary.- The moral was so sound | 
and good that it courted investigation and foiled even bigotry, showing the consequence of disobedience to parental 
authority in so strong a light, that a life of spotless purity thereafter could not avert the fatal effects of the indiscretion | 
of a concealed marriage, and the high worth and courage of the offspring, not of crime, but of affection, render his 
undeserved fate the theme of a universal commiseration, while a feeling of hatred removes all pity from Lord Randolph 
for his agency in it, even with the excuse of jealousy, and the unabashed villainy of Glenalvon, who urged him on, from 
his own base ends, to murder the preserver of his life as the supposed destroyer of his honor. The characters of Lady 
Randolph and of Young Norval are almost faultless—the victims of circumstances beyond their control, their only error 
concealment of their new-found relationship, and thus the mother and the son rush on their doom. But to return to 
the author and his unmerited persecution. Reader, on what do you think an assemblage of prelates, scholars, gentle- 
men, pronounced a sentence equal to excommunication in the Church of Rome? They twisted and tortured the 
following sentence into a sneer against the clergy : 


“He was not to blame! 
There is a destiny in this strange world, 
y Which oft decrees an wideserved doom; 
Let schoolmen tell us why.” 


These schoolmen may well be called upon to tell us' why they acted so base and cruel a part towards one of their 
own profession possessing a heart overflowing with the milk of human kindness, one whom all that knew him loved gnd 
| reverenced, both asa clergyman anda man. Christian Charity may well drop a tear upon the heartless act; but 
| Providence is just, and Home’s name and his Play of Douglas survive, while the names of his persecutors are already 
forgotten, or only named to be reviled whenever Home’s name and his play aye the theme of admiration. 
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“ScEenE I.—A Garden. At the back, a wall with a 
small door in tt. A seat, on which are two bat- 
— tledores and a shuttlecock. 


- Enter Kristin, L., and KATRYN, R., meeting. 


Krist. Well, airechs has my uncle gone out? . 
- Kat. No, he has changed his mind. He says 
‘it’s too late to go out this evening. 
_ Krist. Which means that he would rather stay 
Brussels, and play at primero with the Gov- 
ernor ; he is as fond of that game— 
é at. As we are of this. [Taking one of the bat- 
res.| Will you play, mamselle ? 
st. No, I’m tired of it. 
. Which means that you have found some 
wereeable oceupation. 
t. Hold your tongue, Katryn. I know what 
e going tosay; and you know I have for- 
to speak of him. — 
certainly, mamselle ; I’m dumb. 

ne me a nselle! I will play. 


m him then, mamselle. . 
know you didn’t—and 


l’ve sent the shuttlecock over the wall; and I do 


| believe it has fallen on somebody’s head. 


Kat. Shall I run out for it, mamselle? 

Krist. Oh, no, no— 

Kat. But then we shall lose it! [ADOLF ap- 
pearing on the wall with the shuttlecock in his hand. 

Adolf. No, you won’t; here it is. 

Krist. Adolf! 

Kat. The very man. 

Krist. Get down, directly. 

Adolf. Certainly. [Preparing to jump. ° 

Krist. No, no, no, not on this side. [He stands 
up.) Oh, dear! oh, dear! if you should be seen. 

Kat. Don’t stand there, at any rate. 

Adolf. I won't. [Jumps into the garden. 

Krist. There, now! that’s your doing, Katryn. 
What will become of me? 

Kat. Would you have had the young man stick 
on the wall like a broken glass bottle ? 

[Opens door. 

Adolf. Pardon me, dearest Kristina, Iam half 
distracted; I heard that your uncle was about to 
sell this house, and remove no one knew whither. 
Immediately on the receipt of this intelligence I 
left Louvain, galloped hither like a madman—my 
horse fell dead as I entered the city— 

Krist. Poor Adolf! 

Kat. Poor horse, you mean. 


Adolf. On arriving here, I saw a horrid board | 
stuck against the gate, confirming the news of | 


your intended removal: ‘ This house to be sold, 
with immediate possession.” ‘The door was fasten- 
ed—you might have already departed—I was in a 
paroxysm of despair, when this precious shuttle- 
cock, like a descending angel, came pat on my 
nose, and announced the presence of my beloved. 

Kat. Affecting incident ! 

Krist. Distressing situation ! 
your colonel— 


If my uncle—if : 
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Adolf. Oh, my colonel and I are at daggers- a 


drawn already. My repeated visits, private and | 


without leave, have been made known to him. 


He has threatened me with all sorts of punish- : 


ment—yvowed to send a description of.me to the 


Captain of the Watch, and have me dragged to 
jail here, and exposed to the whole city. You |: 
may not believe it, but Iam at this moment actu- |; 


ally under arrest at Louvain. ¢ 


Krist. Would to goodness you were! This im- | 
prudence will ruin everything. You know the ex- |¢ 
press condition on which my uncle promised to |}- 
consent was that we should neither meet nor | 
| correspond until he had received a satisfactory |~ 
count of you from the friends he had commis- 3 


~ 
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sioned to make inquiries as to your family pros- 
pects. Should he discover that you have broken} 
that condition, not only once, but twenty times— 

Adolf. Tell me only, then— 

Krist. I will tell you nothing here—begone this 
moment. Katryn shall write to you. 

Kat. Yes, yes, sir, Pll write to you; but go} 
now directly. 

Adolf. But that won’t do, because— 

Kat. It must do, and you must go. 

Adolf. [to Kristina.| But hear me— 

Krist. 1 will hear nothing. Cruel Adolf, you 
want my uncle to see you, and break off ‘the 
match, you do. 

Adolf. But one word— 

Krist. Not a syllable. Nay, if you won’t go I 
must. [Runs out. 
Adolf. Kristina! It is most important. Katryn, | 
what must I do? | 
Kat. Dou’t I keep telling you, sir, you must go 
directly ?. There’s the door open for you, sir; run | 
as fast as youcan, and Ill write as soon as J 
| know— 

Adolf. Write! write! but you won’t hear what 
I have to say ; I can’t tell you where to write to me. 

Kat. How ? 

Adolf. My regiment is under orders for the fron-| 
tier; we may march to-morrow morning—deuce 
knows where ! 

Kat. Oh, mercy! and you never told my mis- 
tress ? 

Adolf. How could I? she wouldn’t stay to hear. 
It doesn’t signify; war is about to be declared— 
| we shall soon be in action, and I will take good 
eare to get killed in the very first charge. 

* Kat. You wouldn’t be so foolish. 

Adolf. I will, as sure as fate, and you may tell 
her so; if she doesn’t grant me ten minutes’ inter- 
view to arrange some plan for our future corres- 
_ pondence, I’!l stake myself on the pikes of the 
enemy the very first opportunity. 

Kat. Well, well, let me see if I can manage it ; 
the Baron will go out about nine to play his favorite 
game of primero with the Governor. Now, if I should 
leave this door unfastened about half-past nine— 
[The CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH appears at the 
gate, C. 
Adolf. My guardian genius! Do that, and— 
Who’s this man? and what does he want here ? 
Kat. It’s nobody we know. He’s only reading 
the board over the wall. 
Adolf. He’s coming in, confound him—if he 
should know me ! 
Kat. Then vanish directly. 
Captain. (entering and stopping ADOLF as he 
is about to pass him.| I beg your pardon, are you 
the owner of this house ? , 
rene Owner, sir! No, sir. 

t. Oh, mer ‘ely like myself, perhaps, attracted 
by ae notice of sale. 
Adolf. Exactly so, sir. Good day, sir. 
Capt. May I ask if you have bought it, sir? 
Adolf. Bought it, sir? No—I— “[ Aside. ] He's 
a devilish cool sort of fellow; I don’t half like 
leaving him here? 
Capt. But do you mean to bay it, or have you 


| decided on the contrary? because I ‘would not in- 


_ terfere— 

Adolf. Oh, sir, you are perfectly welcome to— 
Kat. [aside to ADOLF.] Why don’t you go at 
once? [ll answer this gentleman. 


: 


Adolf. [aside.] Go—umph! Suppose she does 
know this gentleman, and suppose this gentleman 
knows Kristina, and makes that cursed notice an 
excuse— 

Capt. It’s a pretty looking place; could one see 
the interior of the building ? 

Adolf. {aside.] Confound his impudence ! 

Kat. It’s rather late, sir, but— [Aside to 
ADOLF.| Why don’t you go? 

Adolf. I won’t stir from this spot.till he leaves it ! 

Kat. What’s the matter now? 

Adolf. He has come to see Kristina, and you 
know it. 

Kat. For shame! for shame! I shall go and 
fetch the Baron, and see if that will make you de- 
camp. [Zo CAPTAIN. ] I will tell my master, sir, 
you wish to speak to him. 

Capt. Oh, pray do not disturb him; unless, in- 
deed, this gentleman desires an interview. 

Adolf. Who, I?—by no means. 

Kat. I must tell my master, sir. [Aside to 
ADOLF.] If you are not gone before I return, no 
door open at half-past nine, mind you. [Hit R. 

Adolf. I care not. 

Capt. [aside.]. There seems some little mystery 
here. [Aloud.] Sir, as I said before, I would not, 
for worlds, interfere; and as you seem to have 
some understanding about the house with that 
pretty little person, “T withdraw from all competi- 
tion; the property is yours, sir. 

Adolf. Indeed, sir! It’s my belief, sir, that you 
did not intend to buy it at all, sir. 

Capt. To be frank with you—no more than you 
did, sir! 

Adolf. Upon my honor! a damned cool fellow. 
Then, sir, may lask what business you have here, 
sir? 

Capt. Have a care; I may chance to put the 
same question to you. 

Adolf. Confound his assurance! [Aloud.] Sir, 
if Iam compelled to justify my right to interro- 
gate you, I will do so, on condition that, with 
equal good faith, you declare, on your part— 

Capt. Stay, stay! Suffer me to advise, as well 
as to inform you, never make a confidant of a per- 
son you do not know— 

Adolf. ‘But ’sdeath, sir! I insist on knowing— 

Capt. Hear me out—I had a foolish habit, my- 
self, of explaining my motives to any person who 
considered himself privileged to ask, and once on 
a time I unfortunately stumbled on the actual hus- 
band of a party concerned, and received a thrust 
in my left shoulder that laid me up for six months 
—I feel it still in frosty weather; from that mo- 
ment, sir, I made up my mind, and whenever I | 
am compelled to confess, I always invent the con- 
fession ! 

_ Adolf. Invent! 

Capt. Invent! And now, sir, after this candid |- 
acknowledgment, if you think you should be any |: 
the wiser, I am ees to begin with you, story for 
story. 

Adolf. Upon’ my soul, I cannot help laughing.  - 
Capt. It’s the best thing, depend — it. J oe 
have been laughing some time, internally, at this |¢ 
rencontre; and, as I am really innocent of a any in- 
tention to cross or annoy you in any way what- | 
ever, I will voluntarily make amends for my 
apropos intrusion, by loitering out the re 
ten minutes I must wait in some other part of 
neighborhood. 
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Adolf. Sir, Iam ashamed of my suspicions, and 
will not be outdone in courtesy. Pray remain, if 

it suits your convenience; I will retire, as, indeed, | 

r 1 am bound to do. 
Capt. Nay, I entreat— 
Adolf. And J insist. Good evening to you, sir. 
[Hxit at gate. 

Capt. Humph! Now, if I really troubled my- 
self about my neighbors’ affairs as much as, being 
Captain of the Watch, it is my duty to do, I should 
make some very particular inquiries concerning | 
that young gentleman. He is not a resident of) 
this city; at least I do not recognize his face, but, 


come out gallivanting myself, to spoil the sport of 
a brother sinner, in my capacity of Custos Morum. 
No, no. Let him steer clear cf my myrmidons, | 
sand he has nothing to fear from their commander. 
[Clock strikes nine.| Nine o’clock, by Jove! Now 
or my appointment with the Marchioness. [ Going. 
Enter KATRYN, R. 


Kat. Sir, sir! my master is coming. 

Capt. Pray make my excuses to your master. T 
can’t stay another moment; I'll call again to-mor- 
row. [ Hacit at gate. 

Kat. Well, ’m sure! The other’s gone too, 
however, that’s one comfort. 

Enter BARON, R. 
\ Bar. Now, where is this gentleman ? 
' Kat. He is gone, sir. 

Bar. Gone! 

Kat. Couldn’t wait any longer. 
again to-morrow. 

Bar. Oh, very well, very well; so much the 
better. It’s too late now to see the grounds to 
advantage. Past nine, getting dark fast. I must 
be off, too. [Calling.] Kristina! I’m going, Kris- 
tina! 
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He'll call 


FEinter KRISTINA, R. 


Krist. You will go, then, uncle? 

Bar. To the Governor, for an hour or so: I shall 
not be late. [Aside.] The dear Marchioness! 
How agreeably surprised she will be; she thinks 
me miles away in the country. ‘[Aloud. ] Good 
night, Kristina; you may be gone to bed, perhaps, 
before I return. Katryn, lock this door ‘after me; 
I have got my own key. You need not sit up for 
| me. And mind, if anybody should call about the 
| house after I go ‘out, don’t let them in; tell them 
 $) to come to-morrow. _ 

‘Krist. You are still, then, determined to part 
ot it? 

Bar. Certainly ; I don’t like the neighborhood. 

Kat. But where do you think of moving to, sir? 

Bar. I don’t know, I haven’t yet made up my 

ee [Aside.] The Marchioness talks of Bruges; 
oe she’ll tell me to-night, and then— 

[Aloud.] Good night, Kristina. Lock the door. 
er me, Katryn, there’s a good girl. [Hvitc. 

ut. Yes, sir; certainly, sir—[/ocks gate]—and 

unlock it again directly. [Unlocks it. It grows 
radually dark during the following dialogue. 

ist. Katryn, what are you doing? You don’t 

n to leave the gate unlocked ? 

Ob! just as you please, mamselle; only I 

bs had an objection to Lieutenant Adolf 


Na ourse I have; the greatest. 
, then, if I leave the gate opened, 
sion for his doing so. 


positively, it goes against my conscience, when [| 


Krist. Katryn! Katryn! you will make me 
| very angry with you. 
‘tinctly that I will not permit his clandestine 
Visits ? 

Kat. Certainly, mamselle, twenty times at 
least, and have been much obliged to me for pay- 
ing no attention to you; but as you seem particu- 
larly in earnest this evening, I 


ance you will never see or hear of Lieutenant Adolf 
‘again. 

Krist. What do you mean, Katryn ? 

| Kat. I mean that the poor young gentleman’s 
regiment is under marching orders, and that if 
you do not grant him an interview to- night, he 


has sworn a horrible oath, either to plow "his | 


brains out himself, or get the enemy to do it for 
him, the very first opportunity. 

Krist. Under marching orders ? 

Kat. They move to-morrow; Fate knows 
where. | Noise without, back of ¥. 

Krist. Hark! What noise is that? 

Kat. Some disturbance at the end of the street. 
[Runs to door.| I can see the lights of the town 
watch in the distance. 

Krist. A drunken quarrel, no doubt; let us go 
into the house, Katryn. 

Kat. And lock the gate, mamselle ? 

Krist. No; if the watch are close at hand, there 
can be no danger; and it might drive poor 
Adolf— 

Kat. To climb over the wall again; 
leave on the latch for the present. - 

Krist. 1am going to my own room, Katryn. 

Kat. And I to tell the gardener not to let loose 
the great dog till master comes home again. 

[Hxeunt separately.—N oise again, nearer. 


so we'll 


The door is opened suddenly, and the CAPTAIN OF 
THE WATCH enters. 


Capt. Lucky chance, a gate on the latch. 
’Sdeath, if they had caught me! The Captain of 
the Watch arrested by the watch; a pleasant an- 
ecdote for the gossips of Brussels. Ha! ha! I 
can’t help laughing at the notion myself, upon my 
soul. It was almost a pity to spoil so good a joke. 
But then, my office, and what’s more, my salary, 
would be in jeopardy. Besides, the fair March- 
ioness! my capture might have compromised her. 
Who the deuce is my rival, I wonder? I should 
like to know the gentleman whose unexpected 
visit compelled me, for the lady’s sake, to risk my 
neck by jumping from a second floor window, and 
my reputation by a scuffle with my own uncon- 
scious satellites. Is he a young man whose im- 
petuous spirit she dreads, or an old one whose 
wealthy purse she has designs on? I suspect the 
latter, by some hints she dropped. Young or old, 


ed mal-apropos. How the plague am I to get 
home without discovery ? my fellows are on the 
qui vive at both ends of the street. I must take my 
chance of lying close here till they give up the 
chase. 


The BARON opens the garden gate and enters, wn- 
heard by CAPTAIN. 


Bar. [aside, as he enters. ] How’s this? the gate 
on the latch? That careless Katryn, when I par- 
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Have I not told you dis- | 


suppose I am to | 
obey you; and therefore I will lock the door, and | 
tell the gardener to let loose the greatdog; and | 
then you can go to bed with the comfortable assur- — 


however, whoever he is, his arrival was confound- 
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Leitarty ordered her to lock it eos me! She! 
| shall -hear of this, and soundly; I am just in the) 
| temper to fall foul of anybody. The Marchioness | 
ill—gone to bed—not to be seen. Provoking! 

Capt. [aside.] Where can I have got to? The 
| night is so dark, and I was so confoundedly hard 
pressed, that V'll be hanged if I know even the| 
| street. There are trees “here ; it must be some 
| garden to a detached house. [Feeling about. 


Bar. [aside.| Eh! Don’t I hear somebody 
moving about? [Advances and runs against 
CAPTAIN.] Hallo! Who’s there? 


Capt. [aside.] Zounds ! 

Bar. Who’s there? Speak, or Vl run you 
through the body. | 

Capt. [aside, and drawing.| The devil you will! | 
[Aloud.] Don’t be alarmed, it’s only a friend. 

Bar. A friend! What friend? Whose friend ? 

Capt. Everybody’s; a friend of the human race. 
Don’t make a noise. le 

Bar. Don’t make a noise! I will make a noise, 
if you don’t immediately declare— 

Capt. I declare I won’t do anything if you 

make a disturbance. I give you fair notice that 
my sword is drawn, and you may run against it 
in the dark. Just let me find the way out, and— 

Bar. Out, sir! you don’t budge a foot till I 
know who you are, and what business you have 
in my garden at this hour! 

Capt. In your garden? Adzooks! the master | 
of the house! Ten thousand pardons, whoever 
you are, and accept my most grateful thanks for 
the protection your hospitable walls have afford- 
ed me. 

_ Bar. Confound your politeness, sir!. Answer | 
my question, or V’ll call the watch; they are in 
the street. 

Capt. Don’t think of such a thing, sir. On the 
contrary, as you are master of this place, I trust 
to be still further indebted to your generosity. 

Bar. Confound your impudence, sir! answer 
me directly, what seek you here ? 

Capt. An asylum. I am the victim of cireum- 
stances. [Aside.] I must say something, but I'll 
be hanged if I know what. [Aloud.] Listen, sir, 
and I will confide to you the fatal secret. That 
is, aS Soon as my agitation will permit me [aside] 
and I can think of one that will do. 

Bar. Proceed, or I'll eall the watch. 

Capt.-I beseech you to be calm. I have the 
- Strongest reasons for wishing to remain concealed. 

Bar. Vve no doubt. 

Capt. Hear me, sir. 
to a man of honor. 

Bar. should be glad to presume as much on 
my patt. 

Capt. You shall be satisfied instantly. I am 
the youngest branch of an ancient Flemish family, 


I presume I am speaking 
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my name is— [Aside.] Plague take me if I can 
think of aname! 
Bar. Well, well. 
~| Capt. But may I depend upon your secrecy ? 
“PP Bar. Tf you tell me directly, not else. 
5 Capt. Well, then, my name is Cesar de Cor- 
-~| tenberg. 
: Bar, De Cortenberg ! 
x Capt. Yes, sir. I am the last of that noble 
- + house. Left alone in the world, I lived on my 
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‘and so I am, 


left alone in the world. 


iter ! 


‘my benefactor—this villain, 


| know— 


‘cally at the door. 


. +/| patrimonial estate near Tournay, retir ed from the 


be f cultivating tulips. 
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+ world, occupied only with the care of my garden, ‘candid confession, eae Mv 
|your honor and generosity, deliy 


Bar. Rot your tulips! Tell me at once what 
brought you here. 

Capt. 1 am coming to that, sir, immediately. 
A letter, a fatal letter, reached me, sir, in that 
peaceful paradise, from my sister. 

Bar. Your sister! you said you were the last 
of your family—tleft alone in the world. 

Capt. [aside.| Did I? [Aloud.] So I did, sir, 
sir—the last male. My sister, sir, 
my only sister, had taken the veilin the Ursuline 
Convent, at St. Omer’s, so that I was, you see, 


Bar. Well, well, go on. 

Capt. Pardon me, sir, my emotion overcomes 
me. [Aside.] I’m at a dead lock, I declare! 
[Aloud.] Where was I? 

oe You had a letter from your sister. 

Capt. Ah! yes! That letter! that horrible let- 

A wretch—a monster in the human sha 

an infamous seducer, whose name, respect re. 2 
noble family compels me to suppress, even to you, 
sir, had lured my 
unfortunate sister from her pious retreat, and 
carried her off to this city, and then deserted 
her—left her to perish. Oh, sir! allow my silent 
tears to flow unchecked. 

Bar. Poor young man, poor young man, this is 
indeed a sad story ! 

Capt. I felt assured you would sympathize 
with me. 

Bar. 1 do; I do; but I am still anxious to 

Capt. How I came into your garden, sir—of 
course—it is but natural you should be—I am 
coming to that, sir. In receipt of this dreadful 
information, sir, immediately set off for Brussels; 
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I arrived here this evening, and went straight to : 
+ 
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the house in which my unhappy sister had found 
a temporary refuge ; having obtained entrance, I 
was fastened—I heard a stifled cry for help!—I | 
recognized my sister’s voicé—I knocked franti- 

Bar. But you burst it open, of course? 

Capt. Instantly. [Aside.] Gad, he helps me 
rushing in—I saw!—oh, horror! What do you 4 
think I saw, sir? 

Capt. Exactly so! [Aside.] As well that as 4 
anything else. [Aloud.] It was he, the infamous |; 
threatened her with death if she did not signa |; 
paper acquitting him of all knowledge of her 

Bar. The villain! I should have run him ‘3 
through the body on the spot. 
my words. One thrust, and he lay a bleedi 
corpse at my feet! My sister rushed shrie 
the street— ,« 

Bar. And then the watch, I suppose— 
murder, came running to the spot—l 
pursued. In a strange city, not knowil 
presented themselves, entered this street 
gate unfastened ; and now, sil having 


. 


proceeded up- -stairs to her chamber—the door 
Nobody opened it. 
out! [Aloud.] With one blow of my foot, and | 
Bar. Your sister in the power of some ruffian? 
destroyer of her honor ; who, fearful of exposure, 4 
flight 
Capt. Noble-minded man! you but anticipate 
from the apartment—I followed—found nyo D 
Capt. Yes, the watch, alarmed by_the 
to bend my steps, I took the first 
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please, into the hands of justice, for having, per- 
haps too rashly, taken upon myself to avenge the 


* 


jily! [Aside.] Phew! 

your confidence. Ihave been deeply moved by 
your story—I pity you sincerely, and will show 
my sympathy in more than words; my house 
shall be your home while you need such an 
asylum. 

Capt. Generous man! 

Bar. { must talk to the Governor on this busi- 
ness. There is considerable blame to be attached 
to the police ; they should have been cognizant 
of the arrival of two strangers in this city; should 
have discovered immediately the situation of the 
parties, and rescued your sister from the grasp of 
a villain. If I knew the Captain of the Watch, I 
should tell him to his head he had been guilty ‘of 
eToss negligence; as it is, I will speak to the 
Governor, and have him reprimanded—perhaps 
displaced. 

b. Capt. How very kind! 

i Bar. Wait here amoment. I will just recon- 
noitre indoors. Take good heart—time works 
wonders—your sister may return to the convent— 
her name is— 

Capt. Louise De Valkenberg. 

Bar. De Valkenberg? you said De Cortenberg ! 

Capt. Yes! De Cortenberg de Valkenberg, 
€tc., etc., etc. 

Bar. Ah! I see! 
said, one moment, while I see if the coast be clear. 
[ Aside. ] We can’t trust women with such secrets. 
{Aloud.] Don’t move from that spot; I'll be back 
directly. - [Hatt cautiously ly, R 

Capt. Egad! the old boy swallows my story 
capitally. “f may as well pass the night here now 
as anywhere else, and to-morrow morning what 
shall I say at home? Why, give out of course 
+| that I spent the hours in watching over the safety 
+| of the sleeping inhabitants! A footstep! He re- 
+| turns! 


Enter KATRYN, R 


Kat. {in a whisper.| Are you there? 

Captain the same tone.| Yes! 

Kat. Give me your hand; Ill lead you. 

“Capt. [aside.] A woman! the gentleman’s wife, 

perhaps. There never was such hospitality! [Hit 

cautiously with KATRYN, R. ADOLF opens gute, C 

Adolf. [entering.] Allright, the gate is open! 
¢ I trembled lest they should have given me up, and 

>q elo osed it for the night; the confounded watch 

vod would not let me pass till I assured them I lived 


Re-enter BARON, R 
. [in a whisper.| Where are you? 
f. Her 


@..5 7 

pa minute till I lock the gate; the 

gone to bed. Don’t make a noise. I 

have them know anything of the matter. 
[Locks the gate. 

eet Confusion! its the Baron! 


s i a follow me 
ih And he haslocked the gate, too! 


tuin of a sister and the dishonor of a noble fam- | 


Bar. No, no, young man, you shall not repent) 


Well, just wait here, as I} 


: 
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Bar. Don’t be afraid, it’s 
tell you when you come to the steps. 
not a word. 

Adolf. [aside.] Who the deuce does he take me 
for? 

Bar-'This way ; softly, softly. [Leads him out. 


all even ground; Ill 
This way, 
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| SCENE II.—A front chamber. On the L. a chim- 
ney-piece—on the R. a door leading to KRISTIN A’S 
apartment. InF¥., a door opening on a gallery— 
another door to the u., either in first or upper — 
entrance. 


Einter, from her own room, KRISTINA, with a 
lighted candle, which she places on the table. 


Krist. He must have arrived. How my heart 
beats! JI am doing very wrong in receiving him 
here. But whatcanIdo? The thought of Tosing. 
him forever—besides, nobody can say that I en- 
couraged him, or made the appointment; that 

was Katryn’s doing, dear girl; she is so devoted 
to me; I must get my uncle to raise her wages. 
Enter KATRYN, L. 


Kat. Here he comes, mamselle. 

Krist. Oh, mercy, Katryn! where is he ? 

Kat. On the stairs, in the dark. I stepped be- 
fore him, to give you notice. Poor young man! 
he is in such a fever of impatience. In his agita- 
tion he positively squeezed my hand as if it had 
been yours ! 

Krist. Katryn! 

Kat. Oh, he couldn’t help it, I felt he couldn’t! 
And when I whispered to him that I would do 
anything to serve you both, he was so grateful 
that he kissed me over and over again ! 

Krist. Katryn, I really think he might have 
helped that! 

Kat. No, he couldn’t ! he was quite overcome, 
and so was I almost. Poor young fellow, he is a 
lover! But there’s no time to lose. May he come 
in, mamselle ? 

Krist. Why, as he has ventured so far—but it’s 
very wrong, Katryn— 

Kat. To keep him so long in the dark—so it is, 
mamselle. [aes the door, L.] Sir, sir! come in, 
here’s my lady ! 


Enter CAPTAIN, L. 

Capt. V’m quite ashamed of giving you all this 
trouble. 

Kat and Krist. [seeing him.] Ah! 

Capt. What’s the matter? 

Kat. Oh, mercy! Oh, dear! 

Krist. Katryn! What have you done ? 

Kat. Oh, I don’t know! Somebody’s changed 
him! 

Capt. Pray, pee don’t be alarmed; if I in- 
trude— 

Kat. [aside. ] It’s the very gentleman who 
came about the house this evening. 

Capt. I beg a thousand pardons —but after the 
kindness with which I was received by your hus- | + 
band, madame— ! 

Krist. Husband! : 

Capt. Or your father, or your grandfather—for 
really, I— 

Kat. Sir, my lady has neither husband, father, |; 
or grandfather ; but we are not alone in the house, |~ _ 
sir—there are ‘servants, sir—and a man-servant 
and a gardener within call, sir—and a great dog. 
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Capt. [aside.] What can this mean? [Aloud. 1 Capt. So much the better; no one will think of 
Did you not expect any one, then? j looking for me in it! [Runs in L. 
Kat. Yes, certainly; but not you. | Krist. I am lost! Oh, Katryn! this is Beh: ig 


Capt. Indeed ! By what mistake, then—pray doing. 
do not be alarmed—upon my honor you have no at. It can’t be helped now. They are com- 
oecasion—only just tell me; were you not sent, ing! Hush! hush! [KATRYN blows out the can- 


into the garden to fetch me? ? _dle—they hide themselves. 
Kat. Not to fetch you, I tell you! Enter the BARON, feeling his way, ane leading 
Capt. How could I tell? I heard somebody | ADOLF. 

whisper, ‘‘ Are you there ?” | Bar. [as he enters.| One step at the door; 
Kat. And you answered, ‘ Yes.” there, now, we are all right again, and now I'l 


Capt. Why, I couldn’t say “No,” could I? [To| lock this door, and then you are safe! 
KRISTINA. | Tt seems then, madame, youhad not) Adolf. [aside.] Safe! What the devil does he 
heard of my unhappy story—of my unfortunate mean! Does he know who I am, or not! 
sister ? [Putting his hat down on a chair. Bar. Rest assured, sir, that to-morrow not a 
Kat. Not a word, and don’t wish. Go out of soul shall guess what has become of you. 
the house directly. Adolf. [aside.] Zounds! Is he going to make 
Capt. Your pardon one moment. I begin to} away with me! The vindictive old monster! 
perceive, and for the first time know where I am. | [Aloud, and withdrawing his arm from the BAR- 
I recognize your pretty face, my dear, and pre-|ON.] Stay, sir; I must request— 
sume that I have a second time unintentionally} Bar. Hush! silence! This way. 
interrupted a tender interview. Iam most truly; Adolf No, I'll not move a step further. I am 
sorry, | can assure you, madame; but indeed it| armed. 
was not my fault. [Aside.] Whata lovely person!) Bar. I know you are; but it’s of no conse- 
’Gad, this adventure is getting more and more in- | quence, now you are once in here. 
ter esting. Adolf. (aside.] An infernal ambush! a trap 
Krist. Sir, I accept your apologies, and am wil- | laid forme! That traitress Katryn | 1 [Alowd.] At 
ling to believe it was by mistake. Katryn, light least I will not yield tamely ! 


the gentleman down- stairs. Bar. My dear sir, be calm. You are in no dan- 
| Kat. Yes, mamselle. This way, sir. ger in this house, I pledge you my honor. I am 
Capt: [not moving.| You are very kind. not surprised at your excitability, after what has 
Kat. Here’s your hat, sir. oceurred. But pray be silent at present, for your 
Capt. [not taking tt. 4 You are very kind own sake, and follow me gently. 
Kat. Well, but take it then, and go. Adolf. [aside.] What mystery is this? 
| Capt. To oblige you, I would do almost any-| Bar. Go into this room; don’t stir out till I 
| thing, but this is impossible. bring you a light, and then we’ll settle what’s to 
Kat and Kristina. Impossible! be done. [ Opens L. door and puts him in. 
_ Kat. What do you mean? | Adolf. [aside.] Lam bewildered quite! 
Capt. I mean that I must stay here tin morning Bar. (should have got alight at first: it would 
T have promised the gentleman, whoever he may dhees saved time. [Hzit BARON, C. D.—KRISTINA 
» be— |and KATRYN advance. 
Kat. The gentleman! What gentleman? | Krist. It was Adolf! I heard his voice. 


Capt. J don’t know. You say the lady hasno| at. And your uncle, then, knows all— 
husband, or father or grandfather. But it was) vist. Unless he has taken Adolf for the stran- 
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somebody who found me in the garden. ger, which I think he has done. 
Krist. Oh, Katryn, if it should be Adolf! Kat. We must get the stranger out, then, di- 
[Aside to each other. rectly. 
Kat. Or your uncle ! Krist. Yes, yes, immediately. Open the door 
Krist. In either case there will be murder. softly, while I call him. 
Kat. [aloud.| Ob, sir! Was it ayoung gentle-| Kat: [who has tried the door, u.] Oh, mercy, 
man or an old gentleman ? mamselle! it’s locked, and the key gone: your 


Capt. Upon my honor IJ can’t say! but I should | uncle has taken it. 
fancy the latter; evidently the master of the) vist. What shall we do? what shall we do? 


house. | Think of something, dear Katryn. If he should 
Kat. Then it was your uncle, and we are all) be found in my room, by either my uncle or 
ruined ! Adolf— . 
Capt. [aside.] Oh, there’s an wncle, then! Kat. Ask him to be so kind as to jump out of 
Krist. Uf he has seen Adolf! the window. 
Capt. Adolf! Ah, that must be the younggen-| Arist. Oh! he’d never risk it; it’s too high, » an 
tleman whose place I have taken. in the dark he’d break his neck or his limbs, ani 
Kat. There’s somebody Se upstairs. then all must be discovered. 1 
_ Krist. What-will become of us! Kat. Here’s the Baron with alight. Run,run! |~ 


Kat. Its the Baron, and somebody with) Krist. Where? Where? 
Kat. Into your own room. 
Capt. Whom he has ren, no doubt, for me.| vist. Where the manis? No, no! 


The most amusing adventure ! Kat. Never mind the man; Vil ee Mia ae 
| Kat. Amusing! We shall be murdered, I tell! Quick, quick! [Runs to room door.) Ah 

you! '|” Krist. What’s the matter ? 
| Capt. Nonsense! Let us hide and listen. Tl) Kat. He’s locked himself in. Sir, sir! opentbe 
 ¢ goin here. door ; 


Krist. No, no, sir! that’s my room. Krist. Hush! here’s aay uncle! Hi 
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Enter BARON with a lighted candle. 


Bar. Holloa! Who's there! [Aside.] Kris- 
tina! Katryn! Provoking! 

Krist. It’s only us, uncle ! 

Kat. No, it’s only us, sir! 

Bar. Only us! only us! Why aren’t you in bed, 
both of you? 

Kat. In bed? 
gone ten. 

Krist. We were thinking of it, uncle—but— | 

Kat. But hearing you come in, sir, my young | 
lady thought she’d just stop and say good night, 
Snr, ¢ 
Krist. Yes, that’s all, uncle. [Aside.] Oh, dear! 
he looks as if he suspects something. 

Bar. [aside.] They look as if they suspect | 
something. Can they have seen me enter with 
| young Cesar de Valkenberg? I wouldn’t have 

had it happen for all the world! 

_ Krist. Wasn’t the Governor at home, sir, that 
you came back so soon ? 

Bar. Yes—no—that is—I had my reasons for re- | 
turning, and I don’t choose to be questioned. Go. 
to bed—good night! 

Krist. Yes, sir, certainly. [Aside to KATRYN.] | 
What shall I do now? 

Kat. ’m at my wit’s end. 

Bar. Well, why the deuce don’t you go, when I 
tell you, both of you! Do you want me to open 
the door for you? 

Krist. No, sir, no— 

Kat. Aren’t you going to bed yourself, sir? 

Bar. What's that to you, hussey? Get you 
| gone, do. What are you waiting for, eh? 

Kat. A—a light, if you please, sir. 

Bar. A light? Why, zounds! were you both 
in the dark, then? 

Kat. The candle blew out with the whiff of the 
door, sir, just as you came in. 

Bar. Well, then, there; take a light and be- 
gone. 

Kat. Yes, sir—but if you please, sir, you ve 
locked the door, sir. 

Bar. Oh, aye, ‘true, soThave ; well, there, then; 
now away with you. 
P Kat. [aside to Kristrna.] Pll run down to the 

garden, and call to the gentleman to unlock your 
door and then jump out of the window. 

Bar.. What are you whispering about there? 
Get along with you, do! [Exzit KATRYN, L 
Krist. [aside.| Now comes my. turn. 

Bar. Well, now you want a light, I suppose? 
Here, take this, and light the candles in your own 
om. What is the matter with the girl? Kris- 
ina, you tremble, and look pale, agitated ! 
Krist. No, indeed, uncle. No—I only— 
. Laside.] She is confused, very much con- 
’ there can be no doubt she does suspect. 
a trust her? I’ve a great mind; and yet, 
/an awkward secret for a girl of her age. It 
e pelvon Vd better trust her—I will. 
oud.| Kristina! 
ist. Yes, uncle ! 
Ps . [aside. ] No, no I won’t trust her. 
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Law, sir! Why, it’s only just 
| 
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what will your sword do against the sword of jus- | 


reaped me—[to ADOLF]—you require food, most 


a —y ‘0, him.) ‘Rash young man! den in her room; here’s his hat, and he has locked 


Adolf. It matters not—come what may, sir—let 
everything be explained ! 

Bar. It must now—concealment is no longer 
possible— Kristina, my love! you see this young | 
man, his life is in danger. 

Krist. His life ! 

Adolf. My life! 
am armed ! 

Bar. Armed—pshaw ! 


It is threatened, then; but I | 


So you said before; but 


tice? 

Krist. Of justice ! 

Bar. If that wretched man be dead—if the | 
blow that has avenged Louise proved fatal—as 
|you yourself believe, I, even I, am compromised. | 
| Yes, young man, I feel that I am accessory after 
the fact—my niece, here, whom you see before 
you, she may be accused of aiding and abetting, 
for we must trust her now; but you will be secret, 
Kristina, for your own sake, if not for that of this 
| unfortunate young gentleman. The most affect- 
|ing story, the most tragical event—a daughter of 
| the house of Cortenberg de Valkenberg—you shall 
know all in the morning—but now, the first thing 
is to secure him against surprise. [Goes and locks 
the door again by which KATRYN has gone out. 

Adolf. (aside to KRisTINA.] Is he mad? What 
does he mean ? 

Krist. [aside.| I don’t know; but pr ay don’t 
contradict him. 

Bar. Now follow me—[to KristinA]—and do 
you go to bed. Stay: bless my soul, it quite es- 


likely, as well as rest: I see you do. Here, Kris- 
tina, go yourself down-stairs, don’t call Katryn— 
don’t wake anybody—go gently, and bring us any 
cold meat and bread and so forth that you can 
find, and a bottle of wine; here are the keys; I'll 
unlock this door for you; no words—go, quick! 

Krist. [aside.] How will this end! 

[Hxit KRISTINA, L. 

Adolf. [aside.| ’m completely puzzled. 

Bar. And now, my young friend, we'll see if we 
can make you comfortable for to-night, and to- 
morrow I will endeavor to ascertain what has be- 
come of your sister. [Seeing the CAPTAIN’S hat on 
the table.| Here, take your hat, and come with me. 

Adolf. My hat! I’ve got my hat. 

Bar. Ot! I beg your pardon; I’m so bewilder- 
ed. [Goes to put it on his own head, and finds his 
own hat is on it already.) Hey! how’s this? Vve 
got mine on; it must be your hat! 

Adolf. No; here’s mine, in my hand. 

Bar. Why, then, whose hat is this? 

Adolf. How can T possibly tell? You best know 
who there is in the house. 

Bar. Jn the house! There’s nobody whom 
such a hat as this— Eh, zounds! now I think— 
Kristina’s confusion—can it be possible? [Rwn- 
ning to KRISTINA’S door, R.] Fast, as I live—lock- 
ed, and the key inside. Fire and fury! it must 
be so; sir, there’s a man in this room, in my 
niece’s room ! 

Adolf. A man! 

F oat [at the door.] Open the agen ! open the 
oor ! 

Adolf. Sir, sir, you cannot mean what you say ! 
you cannot, surely, suspect—your niece? 

Bar. 1 do; I tell you I do; there’s a man hid- 


oi 


‘himself i in. 
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Adolf. Be calm, sir; it is impossible. 

Bar. Don’t tell me of being calm, sir ; 
it is not impossible ; I know who it is, sir. 

Adolf. You do! Who, who ? 

Bar. A man I thought more worthy of my es- 
teem, but who has deceived me. It is not the 
first time he has been here! 

Adolf. How? 

Bar. I feel assured of it. I have never seen 
him, we have never met; but lam now convinced 
she has been in the habit of receiving him in my 
absence. 

Adolf. Impossible ! 

Bar. Not at all; for she loves him. 

Adolf. I tell you it’s impossible. 

Bar. And I tell you she dotes upon him. 

Adolf. Perfidious creature ! 

Bar. Aye, so she is! Hypocritical, treacherous 
girl! Isee, sir, you feel for me, as I have felt for 
you; but I will show you, sir, that the Corten- 


I know 


| berg de Valkenbergs are not the only family that 


know how to prize their honor. 

Adolf. Hold, sir; I insist upon punishing this 
seducer. 

Bar. No, I cannot consent; in your situation— 

Adolf. But I am resolved—he shall not escape. 

Bar. Good young man ! 

Adolf. 1 will have him out— 

Bar. Noble young man ! 

Adolf. And slay him on the spot! 

Bar. Excellent young man! Well, be it so; do 
you guard this door; I will down into the garden, 
to see that he does not escape out of the window. 
Vil call up the servants, I’ll loose the great dog. 
Oh! my dear young friend, little did I think you 
would so soon return your obligations to me. 

[Hxit c. 

Adolf. Now, sir—[at the door|—I am alone, open 
the door; open the door, I say, if you are not a 
«coward ! ‘ 

The CAPTAIN opens the door and enters, R 
*Sdeath, it is a man! and the very man I saw in 
the garden this evening. So, then, my suspicions 
were well founded ! 

Capt. The very gentleman I ores to see. 
Have you bought the house, sir ? 

Adolf. No fooling! You must be aware, sir, 
that the man who comes out of that chamber at 
such an hour must account to me for his happi- 
ness or his audacity. 

Capt. I should be delighted to pay for my hap- 
piness; but I’m afraid, in this case, it would not 
ruin me. — 

Adolf. I have no time to Vandy words, sir; 
draw, and defend yourself. 

Capt. Certainly—one moment— 

Adolf. Where are you going? 

Capt. Only to call the uncle. 

[| Approaching door L. 
bs Adolf. Sir, you shall answer to me, and not to 
im. 


Capt. With all my heart. But perhaps, when 


the good gentleman shall find that it was me 


whom he left in the garden, and that it was you 
whom he found there on his return, that his gen- 
erous champion is the clandestine visitor of the 
young lady, and that I am here by his own inyi- 
tation, he may be inclined to hear reason, if you 
are not. 

Adolf. Don’t call, sir, don’t call; if I am mis- 
taken— 
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Enter the BARON with a pistol, followed by GAar- 


Capt. Nay, faith, I should like to see how you'll 
keep up the joke; I defy you to repeat the story 
of Louise. 

Adolf. I beg you won’t call; I have, perhaps, 
been too hasty. I have heard some fragments of 
a strange story of a sister dishonored, a person 
being wounded or killed— 

Capt. ee eectlys I am the brother and the 
| avenger ! 
ae And you did not come age to see Kris- 
‘tina ? 
| Capt. Certainly not! 

Adolf. In that case, sir, I— [Stopping sudden- 
ly.| But now I remember what you told me this 
| afternoon in the garden, am J not justified in sus- 
-pecting that this story of yours is a pure inven- 
tion? 

Capt. You are; and so it is, 
to end. 

. Adolf. Ha! Then how can I believe your as- 
surance respecting Kristina ? 


from beginning 


uncle. 
Adolf. No,-no! I will believe—I am too anx- 
ious to believe! But what’s to be done? we have, 
unintentionally, exchanged characters. 
Capt. Well, we must change back again. 
Adolf. Not for the world, at present. Oblige me 
by playing out the last one you have appeared in, 
to the end. 
Capt. How do you mean ? 
‘Adolf. The Baron, it seems, takes you for me ; 
do not undeceive him. 
Capt. But suffer myseli to be turned out of the 
house instead of you ? 
Adolf. Precisely ! 
Capt. Well, anything to be agreeable. I believe, 
by this time, I may walk home in safety. I think 
you will own I am a very accommodating person ; 
just as you called me out of that room YT was on 
the point of jumping out of the window in order 
to oblige the lady’s maid, who was making signals 
of distress to me from the garden; but having 
risked my neck from the second floor of a house 
once before this evening, I preferred availing my- 
self of your polite invitation. 
Adolf. You give me your honor, then, sir?. 
Capt. I do, to continue your representative ; sb 
is a much easier task, I fancy, than you have un- 
dertaken. You must continue the romance of 
Louise De Valkenberg de Cortenberg. Hang me 
if I can help you out ther e, for I have almost for- 
gotten what I had invented already. 


_ DENER and SERVANT, armed. 
Bar. Ha! there he is. 


man? 

Adolf. The uncle, Baron Vanderpotter. 

Capt. Oh! [Bows to him very politely. 

Bar. 
[Aside to ADOL®.] You have not fought ? 

Adolf. No—I— 

Bar. 1 am glad of it. Leave us, my dear friend, 
for a few minutes; don’t be alarmed, I mean no 
violence; I have made up my mind. [To Srr- 
vANts.] Retire till I call you. [SERVANTS Sia 

. Enter KRISTINA, with wine, etc. 

Krist. Here’s the wine and— Si a 

TAIN.] Ah!- 


a A a 


Capt. Nay, if you doubt that, I must call the 


Capt. [aside to ADOLF.] Who is this gentle- | ? 


He bows to me ; impudence unparalleled ! |: 
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Capt. [seeing she is about to let the things fail.] 
Permit me, mamselle ! 

Bar. [angril y.] Sir! 

Capt. Sir! did you not see the young lady was 
so agitated, she had neon dropped the salver, 
with everything upon it ? 

Bar. What’s that to you, sir? [Zo ADOLF.] 
Leave us, my good friend. [7o Kristina.] Kris- 
tina! stay you there. 

Adolf. [aside to KRISTINA.] Don’t speak a 
word; be dumb, whatever is said to you, or we 
are lost. [Lait L. 

Bar. Unworthy girl, well may you tremble! 
Look upon your partner in iniquity, who awaits, 
with equal agitation, the sentence that— [Turns 
and sees the CAPTAIN, who is dipping a biscuit 
im Z glass of wine.| What the devil are you about, 


4 
' 
: 
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Capt. Listening to you, sir, with the greatest 
respect. 

Bar. Sir! Do you know that, in the first trans- 
ports of my fury, I had determined to kill you ? 

Capt. Indeed { 

Bar. { have venounced that intention. 

Capt. You have done very right. 

Bar. Yes, happiy for you, I have had time to 
reflect, and to feel that the honor of my family 
would not be satisfied by so barren a vengeance. 
Sir, you shall marry my niece. 

Capt. The deuce Ishall! [Aséde.] Here’s anew 
incident. 

Krist. And I must not say a word! 

Bar. Do not hope, however, that I shall forgive 
either of you. No, as long as T live, I never will. 
But the man who has been surprised in her cham- 
ber cannot refuse to make that reparation. Sir, 
you shall marry her! 

Capt. Permit me one moment— 

Bar. Sir, consent to marry her instantly, or Vl 
blow your brains out. 


bonidatt hesitate for a moment. 

Bar. Enough. You hear, Kristina— 

Capt. [aside.| She hear S—¥es, and egad, she 
| doesn’t say no. 

Bar. You shall be married to-morrow morning 
—no feasting—no friends—privately and sudden- 
ly—and the moment the ceremony is over, you 
shall quit this house, never to enter it more. 
Capt. Together, of course— 

Bar. Of course. 

Capt. [aside.| And she doesn’t say no. [Alowd.] 
Sir, 1 am delighted with this arrangement; but I 
ould like to hear what the young lady has to 
on the subject. 

ar. Sir, she has nothing to say—my will is law 
1e has but to obey in silence. [Retires up. 
‘aside.| And, egad, she seems inclined to. 
3 is the most whimsical affair—but it isn’t 
the young gentleman himself requested, 


Faith, she’s a very lovely person—I 
t know that I could do better. [Aloud.] Mam- 
e, may I flatter myself that this is not a dream 

A ur silence is really a proof that this deci- 
excellent uncle is not displeasing to | 


Capt. My dear sir, under such circumstances I|° 


insists, and the young lady does not]. 


Nay, see tahy let me see you more. 


faith, then here goes. [Alouwd.] Beautiful Kristi- | 


na, at your feet I swear to you— 

Krist. Sir! 

Bar. Enough! enough ! 

Capt. No, sir, not half enough—in the relation 
we now stand to each other. Upon this white hand 
I seal the bond of mutual, of eternal affection. 


Enter ADOLF, hastily,-L. D. F., and down u. 


Adolf. How’s this? At her feet—what are you 
doing ? 

Capt. [aside.] Following your instructions to 
the letter! 

Bar. {to ADoLF.] How can you be so impru- 
dent—in your situation? [Zo C APTAIN.] Sir, this 
gentleman is a friend of mine, who is, no doubt, 
surprised at my weakness in thus giving you my 
niece. 

Adolf. Giving him your niece ! 

Bar. Yes, my friend, yes! Oh, I know what 
you will say—I know that in my place you would 
have acted differently, but 

Adolf. And he accepts her! 

Bar. Of course. If he had dared to refuse, I— 

[ Showing pistol. 


Adolf. And you—you, mamselle, have not pro- | 


tested— 


Krist. [aside.] You told me not to say a word. 


Adolf. This is downright treason. 
not suffer— 

Bar. But, my good friend—my dear friend— 

Adolf. Baron, you are imposed upon—I will bear 
this no longer—you do not know to whom you are 
giving your niece—I am Adolf de Courtray. 

Bar. Eh! : 

Capt. [aside.| Ah! Adolf de Courtray! so, 
so— [Pulling a dispatch hastily out of his pocket 
and glancing over it. 

Adolf. Yes, Adolf de Courtray, Lieutenant in 
the second regiment of Walloon Guards. 

Capt. [aside.| Exactly so. 
Adolf. Absent without leave from his quarters 
at Louvain. 

Capt. [aside.| Exactly so. 

Adolf. And who has risked the loss of his com- 
mission—who runs the chance of being arrested 
this moment— 

Capt. [aside.| Exactly so. [Putting wp paper. 

Adolf. For the love he bears this lady. 

Bar. How—what—you are not Cesar de Valk- 
enberg de— 

Adolf. No, sir, no! I am not the person you 
found in your garden—nor is there any truth in 
the story you have been told. 

Bar. Fiends and fury! have I passed a whole 
night in sympathizing with a family that had no 
existence? [Zo ADOLF.] Sir—[to CAPTAIN ]—-sir, 
I will have satisfaction. I will have an explana- 
tion. Who are you, sir? 

Capt. The unhappy brother of Louise de— . 
Bar. Sir, you shall repent this usage, whoever 
you.are. [Goes to c. D.] Hollo! Pierre! Louis! 
Run! call the watch—raise the neighborhood ! 

Capt. By all means. [Aside.] Now I have good 
reason for being here, it doesn’t signify. 

- Bar. Tf you attempt to escape, UII fire ! 

Capt. Oh, you needn’t be alarmed, sir. 

[Seats himself. 

Bar. Was there ever such assurance? [TZo | 
ApoLF.] As for you, sir, quit this house, and 


Sir, I will 
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Adolf. Oh, sir, you need not have given me that 
| injunction ; I feel that I too have been imposed 
upon—that I too have been grossly deceived ; but 
I will first know by whom—I will first see "that 
impostor unmasked, and then— 

Krist. Indeed, Adolf— 


Enter KATRYN, hastily. 


Kat. Oh, sir! oh, mamselle ! we're all ruined— 
here’s the city wate i 
borhood— 

Bar. Aha! 


Enter an OFFICER OF THE WATCH, with GUARD. 


Offi. What is the matter? 

Bar. There he is, sir—that’s the man. 

Offi. [going up to CAPTAIN, recognizing and 
saluting him.| Who am I to arrest, sir? 

Bar. [in great astonishment.| Eh! 

Capt. [pointing to ADOLF.] That gentleman. 

Adolf. Me! 

Krist. Oh, Adolf. 

Capt. “ Adolf de Courtray, Lieutenant in the sec- 
ond regiment of Walloon Guards, absent without 
leave from his quarters at Louvain.” [Passing 
over to him.) You cannot be surprised, sir—you 
expected as much—there, you perceive, are my 
orders. 


Now, sir, now— [Zo CAPTAIN. 


[Handing him the dispatch. 

Adolf. [reading.| ‘“‘ To the CAPTAIN OF THE 
WAAUre ry 

Capt. Which I have the honor to be. 

Bar. 

Krist. 

Kat. 

Kat. [aside.| Well, for the head of the police, 
he certainly has the most extraordinary manners ! 

Bar. 1 am positively thunderstruck! How, sir! 
a public officer, appointed especially to watch 
over the morals of a great city—to be surprised in 
| a situation— 

Capt. Wherein he had placed himself in order 
| to prevent a clandestine meeting, and to arrest 
the principal offender. 

Bar. Eh! nay—certainly—if it was with that 
intention— 

Capt. Harkye, Baron; when the head of a fami- 
ly is unmindful of what is passing in his own house, 
it is the business of a paternal government to act 
for him, and a hard task it has to execute. See, 
sir, here is an officialreport [taking it from Orrt- 
| CER], of every misdemeanor which has occurred 
this night in Brussels. [Handing it to him. Aside.] 
My own adventure is, no doubt, in the list. , 

Bar. [aside.| What’s this? [Reads aloud.] 
* About ten o'clock last night, a man was seen to 


The Captain of the Watch! 


descend from the balcony of the second floor win- 
dow of the house of the MARCHIONESS DE ”— 

Capt. Hush! don’t mention names. [Aside.] 
There’s my adventure, sure enough. 

Bar. Can I believe my eyes? [Forgetting him- 
self.] The traitress! 

Capt. Ein! [Aside.] As Ilive,myrival! Excel- 
lent! [ Taking the paper from him.) That’s enough ; 
you see with what vigilance— 

Bar. [furiously.] A man! from the second 
floor window ! 

Capt. Hush! don’t betray yourself; you know 
very well who it was. 

Bar. [confused.] 1? 

Capt. Of course—it was you ! 

Bar. No such thing! I came out at the door. 

Capt. Indeed! 
report, and put your name in, as you have con- 
fessed. 

Bar. ’Sdeath! No—I—confound it! 

Capt. Just as you please. It shall stand as it 


is, provided you consent cheerfully to the mar- | 


riage of that young gentleman with your niece. 
Bar. Never, sir, never! I— 
Capt. Then I must correct the reports 
duty as Custos Morum— 
Bar. Stop, stop, VU—Ill think of it. 
Capt. I felt assured you would. [.7o KRISTINA. ] 
Mamselle, I have the pleasure to inform you that 
I have persuaded your worthy uncle to give his 


my 


consent to your marriage with Lieutenant Adolf 
| de Courtray ! 


Adolf. Is it possible ? 
Krist. Oh, sir! 
Bar. But— But— 


Capt. But he is arrested, you would say—so he- 


is, but I will take his word of honor not to quit 
this house [motions men off] without my permis- 
sion; and, in the meanwhile, I have some influ- 
ence with his colonel, which I will gladly exercise 
in his behalf. : 

Adolf. Generous man! 

Kat. Ob, if all the police were like him! 

Bar. Still I must say— 


Capt. Nothing—unless you wish me to alter the 


report. Be satisfied, the Marchioness dotes upon 
you; and I have means of ascertaining, and 
should she ever dream of proving false to Ae 
shall be at her elbow. 

Bar. My dear sir, I may confide, then, in your 
vigilance. 

Capt. You may. [Aloud.] And I trust the ad- 
ventures of this evening, Baron, will induce you, 


as well as others, to rest perfectly satisfied with 


the good intentions, at any rate, of THE CAPTAIN 
OF THE WATCH. 
; THE END. 


and sword, lurge black boots, and ¢ gauntlets. 
BARON.—Square-cut brown coat with loose sleeves. trimmed 


baldrie and sword. 


ADOLF.—Square-cut red coat, full trunks, white neckcloth, hat 
and feather, baldric and sword, high boots. 
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«CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH.—Tab jacket and trunks, slouched | OFFICER. —Same style as Captain of the Watch, but aioe 
hat turned up at the side, with feather, white neckeloth, sash | LOUIS and PIERRE.—Old-fashioned French liveries. | 


with black, full trunks, high riding boots, hat and feather, K 


OFFICERS.—Frencbh uniforms. 


shoes, and powdered hair. 
high-heeled shoes. 


The scene is laid in Paris, in the reign of Louis XTV., of —_ 
and the dresses should therefore be of that period, = - 


Oh! we'll alter it, then, in the | 


KRISTINA.—White satin dress with red oyer-frain, eu saned ag 
ATRYN.—Tucked- -up old-fashioned chambermaid’s dress, and — + 


ote 


“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON, 
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THE OBSTINATE FAMILY. 


A Furce, in One Act. 


TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Theatre Royal, 1853. 


D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELative PE OSLZIONS —R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre} R. C. Right 
Centré; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the nidionce 


> 


— 


ficenn—A room in HARFORD’S villa, with win- 
dows to the ground, leading on to the lawn, with 
view of the country beyond. A table partly laid 
for luncheon c. Side-table with newspaper L. Cc. 
Sofa R. C. Hight chairs. Doors R. 2 ¥. and 
L.2E. As the curtain ascends JAMES is discov- 
ered, humming an air and ploeing the chairs 
round the table.- 


Lucy. (without, L. H.] James, James, open the 
door! [JAMES opens the door, L. 2 E., and Lucy 
enters with a dish in each hand, u. 2 E. 

James. Allow me to assist you. [Lakes a dish 
-| from her, and as she places the other on the table 
he passes his arm around her waist and kisses her. 
She crosses to R. 

Lucy. [R.] James, fie, sir! 
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i 


What if any one 


b : 


a garden. 
James. But consider, Lucy, my name is Bunks, 
that you facetiously call me the busy B; con- 
" sequentiy, in my flittings about’ I’m privileged to 
sip the honeyed sweetness from off those lips. 
y. Vve no objection to that, James, but if 
master saw you— 
James. Well, what if he did? 

icy. I should expire for very shame, James. 
James. Why, he kisses his wife often enough, 
has only been married three months. 

BS his ile Now if you were my hus- 

1, how long will it be before I am? 
hing.| Goodness pont Teas 


Exits AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. | 


James. PaeDR AUG} her.| At all ev Aik longer 
than you have any desire to wait. 
{Placing his arm around her waist. 

Lucy. [breaking away.| Don’t speak so certain 
of what you know nothing about. [Both arrange 
the table, fetching glasses, etc., from side-table. 
HENRY HARFORD comes from the lawn, remains 
at the window unperceived, and listens.| Master’s 
father and mother-in-law are coming to luncheon. 

James. Yes, and to rejoice in the happiness of 


SM PELOUIUOOG na 0 i= vinieis e's erie o/e\We wins. es ses scniee Mr. Barrett. | 
Mrs. Harwood...........-...............+..-Mrs. H. Marston. | the young couple. Lucy, I can’t say that I can | 
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BAe eee lele sicie's o1c)eloe\csen(e voce oe ose eoe-eee - Miss Hliga, Travers. James. Besides, I think we should find our- 


selves quite sufficient for one another, without 
fathers or mothers-in-law. There, thank goodness 
the table is spread! 

Lucy. Yes. 

James. What? 

Lucy. Nothing. I said “yes.” 

James. Well, thatisnothing. [.Aside. | Tih come 
the authoritative. [ Aloud. | “You must also say 
that— [| They come forward. 

Lucy. Say what? 

James. ‘Thank goodness the table is spread.” 

Lucy. Why ? 

James. Why—be-cause—be-cause—you must. 

Lucy. How stupid. 

James. When one has finished anything, it is 
customary and proper to say—thank goodness that 
isfinished. © 

Lucy. Go along with your nonsense. 

James. It is not nonsense. You must not have 
such a will of your own, Lucy. [Softly.] Now, 
there’s a dear, do say, ‘‘ Thank goodness the table 
is spread.” 


should see you ? Lucy. No. 
James. [L.] Is there any chance of that ? Tames If you love me, do! 
* Lucy. Yes, master may pop in any minute from Lucy. I won't! 


James. [getting angry.| You won't? 

Lucy. I won't. 

James. When I ask o. to-do anything, can 
you say no? 

Lucy. Yes, yes! and ‘it you were to ask me ten 
times, Id still do so. 

James. What am I to think of that ? 

Lucy. Whatever you please. 

James. ‘Allow me to ask ten times and still be 


| answered in the negative ? 


Lucy. Yes, if you were to ask anything so fool- 
ish. 

James. It is not foolish, but that is not the ques- 
tion now; you shall say it simply because I wish 
it! 
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Inucy. I won't say it! 

James. [in a threatening tone.| Lucy! 

Lucy. [imitating him.| James! 

James. Now you must say it. 

Lucy. 1 must, must 1? 

James. [decidedly.| Yes! I command it! 
Lucy. Why, surely the man is dreaming, or got 
| out of bed wrong foot foremost this morning! 
James. No joking—I’m in earnest. You shall 
| say, ‘Thank goodness the table is spread.” 

Lucy. I shall and must, eh! 

James, Yes! you shall and must. 

Lucy. Now then, I wow’t do it. 

James. [trying to keep down his anger.| Lucy, 
I beg you will. 

Lucy. I won't! 

James. For the last time I ask you. 

Lucy. 1 won’t—I won’t, no, not even if you were 
to stand upon your head and ask me. 

James. We shall see! 

[ They walk across the stage angrily. 

Lucy. [folding her arms.] Well, we shall see ! 

James. [angrily shaking his finger in her face. | 
You will refuse my request, and will perversely 
persist in your obstinacy? 

Lucy. Yes, -yes ! 

James. Lei’s try. [Takes hold of her wrists.] 
Now then, say it-—say, “Thank goodness the table 
is spread ! tv 

Lucy. Oh, oh! [Breaks away.] Oh, you brute 
—to squeeze me so! but I haven’t said it. 

James. Well, consider everything at an end,be- 
tween us! 

Lucy. Very well, sir! 

James. And can you give me up so easily ? 
> Lucy. Yes, if you are so stupid ! 

James. [scornfully.] But you can yet prove 
yourself to be more than woman, by not continu- 
ing obstinate, and saying it! 

Lucy. Butl won't! I won't! 
then ! 

James. [passionatel Yy. | Then go to—[bell rings | 
—your mistress’s room, for that is her bell! 

Lucy. [going.] Vve not finished with you yet, 
my gentleman. 

James. [runs after and takes hold of her dress. | 
Now, Lucy, ‘Thank goodness the table is 
spread !” * 
Lucy. [stamps her foot.) No! [zit R. 2 8. 

James. Obstinacy—as I think a distant relation 
of the king of Denmark says in the play—‘‘ thy 
name is woman.” Request—entreaty—threaten- 
ing—force—all, allin vain! If I was to tell her 
that I would il/ her, I wonder if she would say it? 

Hen. {coming forward.| Whether she would or 
no, pray let her live. , 

James. Sir, I did not think—you’ve heard— 

Hen. Something of your and Lucy’s dispute, 
yes.. She is an obstinate girl, James. 

James. Yes, sir; but otherwise she is an uncom- 
mon nice young woman. But I can’t tell what is 
in the girl’s head to-day. 

Hen. That is a problem that the wisest have 
been unable to solve, so don’t bother yourself 
aboutit, but go and see to the wine. [Retires wp RK. 

James. [crosses to L., aside.| I must be firm; 
she shall and must say it, ‘‘ Thank goodness the 
table is spread.” ' [Bait i. 2 

Hen. I think that was my wife’s bell, so she 


Iwowt! There, 


‘she is! 
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must have come in from her walk. Ab, Dots 
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Enter JESSY, R. 2 E. 


Your walk has done you good, love; youhave got — 
quite a color, and look charming. 

Jes. Flattery ! but, Henry, you must really give — 
‘it up. Recollect, we have been married for three 
/months, so that it is time you should appear in © 
|the character of a husband, and give up playing 
the part of a lover. 
Hen. Do you desire that ? | 
| Jes. Why, all the world says that you men | 
change with marriage, and I must make up my | 
‘mind to put up with it, and the longer you delay 
making this change, the greater difficulty I shall 
have in reconciling myself to it when it does hap- 
pen. 

Hen. But you shall never find any difference in 
my conduct, dear wife. I shall never change, | 
precious! 

Jes. And I will never give you cause to do so, 
darling ! [Shaking hands very cordially. 

Hen. I believe you are the dearest creature on 
earth, and you fulfill my every wish almost before 
I give them utterance. 

Jes. And do you not the same for me? [ They 
seat themselves ; she takes up her work.| 1 won- 
der where my father and mother can be? I have 
not seen them for nearly a fortnight, and I solong 
to see them. 

Hen. [pla ying with her work.| Do you miss 
them, my dear? 

Jes. You never thought when you asked that ! 

' Hen. No, no! I was thinking of—[lawghs|— 
something that happened just now. 

Jes. Well, what was it? 

Hen. Something comic in the extreme! As I | 
stepped in from the lawn, I heard Lucy and James 
amusing themselves with the conversational pow- 
ers with which they are gifted—out of curiosity I 
listened. When they had finished laying the 

table, James, n a self-satisfied manner, viewed 
the whole arrangements, and made use of the 
natural expression, ‘‘ Thank goodness the table 
is spread,” and as Lucy had also been engaged in |: 
the work, he desired her to show her thankfulness | J 
for the completion of the task, by ae use of |t 
the same expression. t 

Jes. Rather imperious! 

Hen. Lucy refused to say it—James insisted on 
it—and out of this arose a quarrel—James en- 
deavored to compel her—while she continued: per- 
emptorily to refuse. Very obstinate of Lucy, 
wasn’t it, dear? + 

Jes. It is rather difficult, dear, to say which of | 
the two was most obstinate. 

Hen. But he begged her to do it. 

Jes. But it was such a foolish request. ce 

Hen. But so insignificant—that no justification {3 
can be found for her obstinate refusal. - es 

Jes. [more warmly.] Even as little as one 
find for his obstinately persisting in requesting - 
to say it. 

Hen. Now do not let us quarrel about it—z 
ing of the kind can ever happen to us—for 
sure if I was to request anything of you, au: : 
not refuse me ! } oh 

Jes. [doubtingly.] Hum, hum ! 

Hen. [decidedly.| I am quite 
would do whatever Iasked you— 

Jes. But what if I did not ? oS 
Hen. What if ange did veer why, th th 
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out the verge of probability, so I won’t speak of| 
it. I would bet anything— 

Jes. Do not bet. 

Hen. Let us put it at once to the test. ‘ 

Jes. [quickly.| Pray don’t! Pray don’t ! 

Hen. Pooh, nonsense! Dear Jessy, I request 
that you will say—‘‘ Thank goodness the table 
is spread |” 

Jes. Do not be so childish. 

Hen. Now, dear wife, I beg you will! do say-— 
“Thank goodness the table is spread |” 

Jes. [strug gling with herself.) What ar what a 
foolish request! [Hesitatingly.] No, no! I will 

not say it. 
Hen. Do, do say it. 
Jes. No—no. 
Hen. [rather warmly.| You won't say it ? 
_ Jes. [decidedly.| No. 
Hen. [rising slowly from the table.] And can 
you refuse what I request ? 
Jes. [rising.] But it would be so childish to 
say it. 
Hen. Childish or not, that’s not the point; it is 
whether you will or will not fulfill my request ? 
Jes. You are wrong in making such a request. 
Hen. And you act wrongly in refusing to do 
what I request. 
[They become more firm and decided. 
Jes. Lact wrongly? ‘That is the first time that 
you have ever said such a thing! 
Hen. Tt is also the first time that you have re- 
fused what I requested ! 
_ Jes. And it is the first time that you have ever 
requested anything so thoughtless and childish! 
Hen. Thoughtless—childish! Is that the lan-| 
guage of love? > 
; Jes. Can he who loves entreat anything so fool- 
| ish of her he loves? 
Hen. Entreat, Mrs. Harford ? 
quested ! 
~ Jes. Well, if you should extreat— 
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Jes. If you should entreat— 

Hen. Then, of course, you would not refuse me! 

Jes. Yes, even then I would ; for if you entreat- 
ed such a thing of me, you would lessen me in my 
own esteem. No, I will not say it. 

[Goes up to a side table and rings bell. 

| Hen. Good gracious, how angry you have be- 
| come! ~ How decidedly you oppose yourself to me! 
-| Is this the tone that a wife should use to her 
| husband ? 
3 Jes. Is such a foolish request ae a one as it 

becomes a husband to ask of his wife? 


Enter Lucy, R. H. 


Jes. Lucy, I left my handkerchief in my bed- 
m. [Hait LUCY, R. H. 
Hen. Jessy, do not drive this, which was at first 
jest, too far. 

»Idoso? No, sir; it is you who change 


fascns, 1-H; tolls decanters, which he 
ces on the ‘table. Lucy enters R. H., with 

kerchief, which she gives to JESSY ; she 
n passes JAMES, who, in pantomime, asks her’ 
wl fill his request ; she, in pantomime, 
exits L. H. JAMES follows quickly, | 
JESSY EA Seige working, 


ra 


Hen. [who has been looking on to tie lawn, comes 
forward, seats himself, and takes wp the newspa- 
| per, reads Jor a short time, then looks over it at 
“JESSY, throws it down, goes io her and gently says: | 
| Well, have you thought over it? Will you give 
up being obstinate ? 

Jes. [quickly throwing her work away.| How, 
| Mr. Harford, obstinate? You know if there is any 
word that I detest it is that! Iam not obstinate, 
and most especially not so in the present instance, 
but you are, for so obstinately persisting in so 
foolish:a request. 

Hen. But, Jessy dear, understand me; it is not 
on this foolish request I lay any stress, but only 
on your fulfilling my desire. 

Jes. Well, if it is so, [request you will not men- 
tion it again. 

Hen. But my request was first made, and nee 
fore must first be attended to. 
thought it possible that you could have refused 
me anything— 

Jes. [rising.| Indeed! I must never say no— 
always yes, yes, yes. I see you are like all the 
rest of your sex; you do not desire to have a loy- 


slave. 

Hen. My dear, you surprise me. 
geration is this? 

Jes. No, no, sir, with your demand for implicit 
obedience commences our suljecticn. But I never 
will be made a slave—no, never! I haven’t read 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” for nothing. I will assert 
and defend my rights, and neither threatening 
nor force shall bring me under subjection— 

Hen. And ‘he shall be thy master.” 

Jes. There, there, sir, was I not right? You 
will be the master, I the slave—you will com- 
mand, I must obey. I understand and perceive 
your desire to lord it. I will obey you in all that 
is reasonable, but not in that which is unreason- 
able. 

Hen. {L.] Those are expressions never used to 
one whom we esteem. 

Jes. [R.] Such requests are likewise never made 
to one whom we esteem. 

Hen. Yes, but a jest— 

Jes. You have made bitter earnest of it. [ Cries.] 
Not a quarter of an hour ago you said you would 
never change, and now there you stand as cold 
and indifferent as if we had been married for 
twenty years. 

Hen. Now, now, don’t cry—you know how that 
irritates me. 

Jes. [sobbing.] I can’t help it if your conduct 
forces me to cry. 

Fien. [ironically.| Ah, goodness! what a vil- 
lain I have already become! I force you to cry! 
Oh, wretched and much-to-be-pitied woman, in 
that your fate has linked you to such a brute! 

Jes. Go on! goon! add mockery to your cru- 
elty. Who would have thought this an hour ago? 
‘| I was so joyous—felt so happy—and now— 

Hen. Do you think there are no. unfortunate 
women in the world besides yourself? [JESSY 
continues crying. Aside.| Oh, this confounded 
crying! if her parents should come, what will 
they think? [Aloud.|] Now, wife, now, Jessy, now, 
| dearest—come, come, let’s make it up. 


What exag- 


Jes. [taking her handkerchef Srom her eyes.) | 


What, make it up? 
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I should not have . 


ing wife—a tender, true and impartial helpmate— | 
no, you desire that your wife should be your | 
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Hen. Yes, it is foolish that we ourselves should 
mingle the bitter with our happiness. 


Jes. [softly.] Do you indeed think so ? 
Hen. No one can have less cause to quarrel 
than we, 


Jes. [gently approaching him.] And yet you 
were so cruel. 

Hen. Well, 
make it up! 

Jes. [slowly placing her hand in his.) Well, 
there—you cruel fellow for tormenting me so. 

Hen. [gently embracing her.| You know, dar- 
ling, I wouldn’t torment you for the world; but 
now, dear, as you love me, do, how it’s all over, 
| just say those few words. 

Jes. [quickly withdrawing herself.] 
again ? 

Hen. You won't? 

Jes. [gently.] But, Henry— 

Hen. | was the first to give way, now you must 
complete it. 

Jes. You will insist on it ? 
this quarrel again ? 

Hen. And you, I know, will put an end to it. 
Say those few words, and I’m content. 

Jes. [after short hesitation.] Once for all—no! 

Hen. No! Good, good—very good! You know 
that this trifle would please me; but no, you won’t 
do it. It may be obstinacy on my part to persist 
init; but love would put up with such obstinacy 
and give way to it. You will mot do so. These 
two or three stupid words are nothing in them- 
selves; but by saying them you would give me a 
proof of your love. Go, go, and never more say 
that you love me. [ Walks angrily up and down. 

Jes. You accuse me of obstinacy, and with what 
right? You yourself admit that your request is 
foolish, and yet you insist on it. [Gradually re- 
laxing her decided tone.| Is that love? You see 
that your request pains and grieves me, but that 
does not affect you. Your cruelty has made me 
ery, and yet you are indifferent. On whose part, 
then, is there most obstinacy and want of love? 


Enter JAMES, L. 2 E. 


James. Mr. and Mrs. Harwood have come, sir! 
[He then goes and prepares to wait at table. 
Hen. (uneasy and softly.] Now, hide your tears, 
or what will they think ? 
Jes. Ym sure I do not care if they know what 
has taken place. J am quite innocent. 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. HARWOOD, L. 2 E. 


Hen. My dear sir, I’m delighted to see you. 

Jes. Dearest mother! 

Mrs. H. 1 must scold you, daughter, for it is 
nearly a fortnight since you have been to see me. 
I had a great mind not to come this morning. 

Jes. Dear mother— ° 

Mrs. H. Yes! rest easy—I know a young wife 
has something else to do than to think of her old 
mother. 

Har. The way of the world, old lady, the way 
of the world—a wife must leave her father and 
mother, eh? But you do think of us sometimes, 
don’t you, my girl? 

Jes. Always, father, always! 

+ Hen. [anxiously watching JESSY.] Now, shall 
we seat ourselves? [Mrs. HARwoop takes a chair 
between HENRY and JESSY. 

Hay. Vve nothing to say against it, for I’m very 
eh tired and very hungry. [ Sits a of table. 


well! Now here’s my hand, let’s 


What! 


You will commence 


ee ae 
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Lucy enters and places a dish on the table. JAMES 
takes hold of her, and asks, by signs, whether | 
she will say what he has desired ; she knocks his — 
hand away, by signs refuses, and exit L. A. 
Har. Ha, ha, ha! Wife, you have put yourself | 

betwixt the newly married couple. That’s right, 

for if they sat together it might be pleasant to 
them, but very wnpleasant to the rest of the com- 
pany. Now, fill your glasses, and here is—Many 
such days as the present. 

Hen. Hem! [JEssy, r. of table, wipes her eyes 
and sets her glass down. 

Har. What’s the matter? You do not seem in- 
clined to drink that toast; and— Eh, girl? a 
tear? Isee, a little tiff! 

Hen. James! 

[Motions him to withdraw. Exit JAMES, L. H. 

Mrs. H. [behind table, r.| How can you ask? 
Let them settle it themselves. 

Hen. [behind table, u.] Oh! it is nothing, a 
trifle, not worth mentioning—and dear: Jessy is 
something too sensitive. 

Jes. [bursting into tears.| Something else—ac- 
cused of being too sensitive now! 

Hen. At least in the presence of your parents— 

Mrs. H. Restrain yourself, Jessy, dear. . 

Jes. I know it is wrong to give way to one’s 
feelings, but I have had too great a cause, and 
cannot help it. 

Mrs. H. What! Son-in-law! Son-in-law ! 

Har. [who has continued eating.] Wife, do not 
interfere in this, it concerns the children only. 

Hen. From Jessy’s appearance it would seem 
as if I had deeply injured her. Now, you your- 
selves shall judge—for I’ll tell you the whole affair. 

Har. Don’t, son, don’t; we have no desire to 
interfere in the quarrels of married people. [| Wats. 

Hen. But I must justify myself. 

Har. [eating.| It ain’t necessary. 

Hen. You might believe— 

Har. We do not believe anything. 

Mrs. H. But pray let him; perhaps it may lead 
to a reconciliation. 

Hen. I heard James, this morning, when he and 
Lucy had laid the cloth, desire her to say— 
‘Thank goodness the table is spread !” and they 
had a quarrel because she would not. I told Jes- 
sy this, and laughingly added that she had not 
such a will of her own, and in jest asked her to 
say it. She refused with such decided obstinacy 
and provoking perverseness, that at last we had. 
angry words about it. 

Jes. [in tears.) There, you hear—obstinacy, | 
perverseness, sensitiveness, reproached with all 


this. Now you can bear witness for me that I 
never was obstinate. 
Har. Why—no, girl—I can’t exactly do that. 
Mrs. H. Now, husband, how can you wrong the 
poor child so—she was never obstinate. Be calm, | 
Jessy, dear—we won’t interfere, and you will soon 
be reconciled to one another. 


Jes. I fear not, for he still insists on my saying ii : ; 


Mrs. H. (astonished. ] What, son-in-law, do 
you still mean te say that you insist on it? ; 

Hen. Pray let the matter end. 

Har. Yes, let it end, or you will spoil mylene 
eon, and disturb my digestion. You are a foolish 
girl, Jessy, dear. 
in gently curbing the self-willfulness of your young” 
wife. She will be soon accustomed to it, like my 
old lady ee who does not know the meaning 


And, son-in-law, you do right _ 


of. |3 


: 
| 
| 


+++ 


the word refuse whenlask. And if I were to re-| 
quest her to say, ‘‘ Thank goodness the table is 
spread,” she would say it immediately. 

Mrs. H. No she wouldn’t, though! 

Har. What? 

Mrs. H. You would not desire it, dear. 

Har. But supposing I did? 

Mrs. H. Why, then I wouldn’t say it. 

Har. 1 say, old lady, are you in earnest ? 


Mrs. H. Yes, quite. 

Har. You will refuse to fulfill my request ? 
Marsa. Yes. 

Hen. My dear sir, this is folly. Pray speak of 


something else. 

Har. [rises.| Stop a minute, son-in-law, stop a 
minute. I’ve never seen the like of this before, 
and now I'll see the end of it. Elizabeth, dear, 
now just say, “ Thank as the table is 
Spread |” Q 

Mrs. H. Leave me alone. 

Har. Pray say it. 

Mrs. H. No! 

Har. Many a time when I have seen a well- 
spread table, I’ve said it, and now you shall. 

Mrs. H. i won't! 

Jes. Dear mother — 

Har. Elizabeth— 

Mrs. H. No! 

Har. Dear Elizabeth ! 

Mrs. H. No! 

Har. Lizzy, dear! 

Mrs. H. No! I won’t say it! 

Hen. I beg that— 

Har. This is beyond a jest. Will you, through 
your own obstinacy; set your daughter such a pad 
example ? 2 

Mrs. H. Here we have another example of past 
- experience—that the men always side together 
~ when they have the subjection and submission of 
“woman in view. The father even takes part 
against his own daughter. 

Har. I take no one’s part except my own. My 
daughter’s and her husband’s affairs do not con- 
cernme. I have only to settle with you, and I 
_ desire that you repeat those words. 

Mrs. H. Mr. H., Mr. H.! how can you ask any- 
thing so foolish of your wife? © 

Har. Foolish or not, that’snotit. . This request 
‘is nothing more nor less than the touchstone of 
obedience, and if my historical knowledge serves 
me rightly, even so did Gesler hang his cap upon 
a pole, in order that the Swiss might greet it. 
This was the touchstone of their obedience. 

_ Mr. H. And, Mr. H., if my historical knowledge 

| does ditto by me, ‘it was because this request was 

aughable, foolish and unmanly, that the Swiss 
ted against their oppressors. 

es. Right, mamma, and we will act even as 


Pen 


[All rise. 


- 


ah 


a ee ee 


. Yes, of course we will, my own child, 
urselves i in opposition to ’thése self-elect- 
of the creation. 

. We are wives, but not submissive or infe- 


H. Among the Turks women may be sub- 
sive and therefore inferiors—but we, thank 
ive in a Christian land! 


en BpDPae to oe the ee 


| praised, we are not slaves, and we will assert our 
rights ! 

Jes. And such foolish requests as you have 
made we never will comply with! 


Har. Son-in-law, we’ve dropt in for it. The 
worst of it is, that it has thrown me out with my 
luncheon, and when I do not make a good lunch- 
eon, I never make a good dinner. 

Hen. Notwithstanding, we must give in to them 

Har. My dear fellow, I don’t know. This is a 
quarrel by which neither party can gain anything. 
V’ve allowed myself to be irritated—got into a bit 
of a passion—but the specimen I have had of the 
enemies’ powers and the difficulties to be over- 
come have cooled my courage, and I feel quite 
peaceably inclined. Besides, the women are not 
altogether wrong; for it 7s nearly as obstinate to 
persist in our demand as it is for them to persist 
in their refusal; and— [ Whispers—they retire L. 


ment imagined that so much would have come of 
such a trifle, I would have considered it a jest, 
and, as such, complied with it; but now I cannot 
do so. 

Mrs. H. On no account; for, if you were to do 
so, it would forever subject you to his imperious 
control. 

Jes. He shall see that I have a firm will. 

Mrs. H. Very proper. Do not give.way a sin- 
gle inch. My husband may ask long enough be- 
fore I will give in. 

Jes. You will support me, dear am will 
you not? 

Mrs. H. You may rely on that, my dear, and 
so will all the women of England. [The yy whisper. 

Har. The most prudent always gives in— 

Hen. 1 would willingly do it, but honor— 


vents a man from domg what is right. A jest 
commenced the quarrel, and let a jest put an end 
to it. 

Hen. Tf one could, by a jest— Ah! I think I 
see the way. [Eait R. . 

Har. Come, come, a truce; your allied powers 
are too strong for me. But I must strengthen the 
fortifications in case of the worst. [Sits.] Ah! 
thank noes the table is spread. 

Jes. Dear mother, shall we also ?— 

Mrs. H. Ob, yes, yes, do not let their folly de- 
prive us of our luncheon. 

[ Seat themselves R. of table. 


Re-enter HENRY, R., with two shawls. 


Hen. I come to make peace, and let us put an 
end:to the war. I acknowledge that I was the 
chief cause of this quarrel, and to atone for this, 
Tl make you a present of one of these shawls. I 
intended to have done so this morning, but our 
quarrel drove it out of my remembrance. 

Jes. te little ashamed.| Henry, I .scarcely 
know— 

Hen. Come, choose. 

Jes. At such a time— 

Hen. Choose, choose, there’s a good g ont [JES- 
Sy points to one, and suddenly withdraws her 
hand.| The right hand one? [She nods. He then 


a No, never, never, never: [They both 
Jes. retire ond speak together, RB. 
Hen. Father-in-law ! 


Har. Pooh, nonsense, honor! that often pre- | 


2| puts one on the table and the other over her shoul- 


| 


Jes. [advancing R.| If Lhad at first for a mo- | 
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braces him.) 


| 


| 


Ah eka We) 


BS 
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ders.| It becomes you beautifully. Now I have | 


| come three parts of the way. 


Jes. [ater amoment’s hesitation goes and em- 
“Thank goodness [whispers in his, 
ear| the table is spread.” [| Himbrace. 
JAMES enters, with tray, and remains ready to 
clear table. 

Har. That’s right, my children, you have very 
wisely made an end of it. 

Hen. Peace is made. 

Jes. Forever ! 

Hen. The like shall not happen again. 

Jes. No, never ! [ They go up R. 


Lucy enters, arranges the things on side table, L. H. 


Mrs. H. [who has examined the other shaavl, 
taps Mr. HARWOOD on shoulder.| Look there! 

Har. What ? 

Mrs. H. There’s a shaw] left. 

Har. Indeed! 

Mrs. H. Will you effect a reconciliation with 
that? | 

Har. With the shawl? No, thank you, that is 
a little too dear to suit my book. 

Mrs. H. But consider— 

[JAMES and Lucy begin to clear table. 

Har. No, I hope to effect a reconciliation at a 
cheaper rate than that. It is all very well for a 
young husband like Harry to do so, but when he 
has had my experience he will know better. 

Mrs. H. Youre a brute! [They retire up L. i. 

Hen. [{R&. C.] James, I hope you have brought 
Lucy into a state of obedience. 

James. [C.] No, sir, it is not to be done. 

Hen. How obstinate of you, Lucy. 


COSTUMES 


aan 


| JAMES’ arms C. 


Lucy. But, sir— [Advancing R. C. 

Jes. [R.] You must give way, Lucy, you must 
repeat those words. 

Lucy. What, you know— 

Jes. Yes, all. 
| Har. Yes, Miss Lucy, you have been the cause 
of all this disturbance. 
| Mrs. H. Yes, it is all through you, and, as a 
punishment, you must repeat aloud, and before 
‘us— Thank goodness the table is spread!” [All 
\laugh.| Well? : 
Har. Now, old lady, I think you have said it. 

Mrs. H. {down u.] Dear, yes. Well, there’s an 
end of it. [ Gives him her hand. 

Hen. Now, Lucy, you alone remain. 

Lucy. Upon my word I can’t, sir. 

Jes. Do it, and in three weeks I’li see you are 
married — 

Lucy. Married ! 


“Thank goodness—” 
[Jumping with glee to ©. 
All. Well? well? 


said.| Well—what ? 

All. Go on—go on! 

Incy. Go on? 

James. Yes, dear, do say the rest ! 

Lucy. Oh, I see! F 

All. Proceed—proceed ! 

Lucy. But it is so difficult. James, stand ready 
to catch me if I should faint. [ Zakes a tong breath. 

All. Now, out with it! ; 

Lucy. “The table is spread!” [She falls into 
All shout ‘ Bravo!” and wave 
their handkerchiefs. 

THE END. 


—MODERN. 


~\ 
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Lucy. [who does not perceive whatshe has 
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The reader is Bsupposed to be on the 


ae 


NE I.—The inside of RAWBOLD 
arrow staircase in the back, u. 

able R. C., on which a taper is burning. The 
ole scene exhibits poverty and wretchedness. 


’S Cottage. A 


A 


door R. F. 


‘Several CHILDREN, sqgualidand beggarly, discov- 


in different parts of the room, 
, DAME RAWBOLD se l 
ybers of a Jire. BARBARA seated near her. 
MSON standing in the front, R. C. 
_ Five times, by the taper's light, 
The hour-glass I have turne 
Where's father? 


ated, leaning over the 


to-night. 


some asleep, 


‘| have our family starve? Give up poaching and 


Different Voices. 
Home! home! 
He comes not home ! 
Hark! from the woodland yale helow 
The distant clock sounds dull and slow, 
: Bome! bome! bome! 

Sam. [R.] Five o’clock, and father not yet re- 
turned from New Forest! An’ he come not short- 
ly the sun will rise, and roast the venison on his 
shoulders. [Calling.] Sister Barbara! Weli, 
your rich men have no bowels for us lowly ; they 
little think, while they are gorging on the fat 
haunch of a goodly buck, what fatigues we poor 
honest souls undergo in stealing it! Why, sister 
Barbara! 

Bar. [rising and coming forward, t. c.] I am 
here, brother Samson. 

Sam. Here! Marry! out upon you for an idle 
baggage! Why, you crawl like a snail. 

Bar. I prithee, now, do not chide me, Samson ! 

Sam. ’Tismy humor. I am father’s head man 
in his poaching; the rubs I take from him, who 
is above me, I hand down to you, who are below 
me. ’Tis the way of office, where every miserable 
devil domineers it over the next more miserable 
devil that’s under him. You may scold sister 
Margery, an’ you will; she’s your younger by a 
twelvemonth. | 

Bar. Truly, brother, I would not make any one 
unhappy for the world; I am content to do what 
I can to please, and to mind the house. 

Sam. Truly, a weighty matter! Thou art e’en 
ready to hang thyself for want of something to | 
while away time. What: hast thou much more 
to do than to trim the faggots, nurse thy mother, 
boil the pot, patch our jackets, kill the poultry, 
aoe ue hogs, feed the pigs, and comb the chil- 

en? 

Bar. Many might think that no small charge, 
Samson. 

Sam. A mere nothing; while father and I 
(bate us but the mother and children) have the 
credit of purloining every single thing that you 
have the care of. We are up early and down 
late in the exercise of our industry. . 

Bar. I wish father and you would give up the 
calling. : 
Sam. No; there is one keen argument to pre- 
vent us. ‘3 

Bar. What’s that, brother ? ites 
Sam. Hunger. Wouldst have us be rogues, and 


deer-stealing! Oons! dost think we have no 


|conscience? Yonder sits mother, poor soul! old, | 


helpless and crazy. 
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| by pilfering on the forest, and our poor mother 


_ settled. The little ones, too, scarce clothed— 


chair, you gander. 
| RAWBOLD Sits, C 


under his coat, in three pieces, which Samson |™ 
_ screws together while they are talking.| Fie! ’tis 
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[Act I, Scene 1, 


Bar. Alas! brother, it is heart-aching to look | 
upon her. This very time three years she got her 
maim; it was a piteous tempest ! 

Sam. Aye, ’twas rough weather. 

Bar. I never pass the old oak that was shiver- 
ed that night in the storm, but I am ready to 
weep; it remembers me of the time when all our| 
poor family went to ruin. 

Sam. Pish! no matter; the cottage was blown 
down, the barn fired, father undone. Well, land- 
lords are flinty-hearted—no help; what then ?— 
we live, don’t we? 

Bar. 'Troth, brother, very sadly. Father has 
grown desperate—all is fallen to decay; we live 


distracted, and unable to look to the house. The 
rafter which fell in- the storm struck so heavy 
upon her brain I fear me ’twill never again be 


hungry—almost starving! Indeed, we are a very 
wretched family. [A knock at the cottag ge door, R.F. 
Sam. Hark! methought I heard a tread. 
[He opens the door, R. F. 
Enter RAWBOLD, L. 


Raw. [{c.] Bar the door; so—softly ! 


Sam. [R. c.] What success, father ? 

Raw. Good; my limbs ache for’t. How you 
stand! The chair, you gander! 

Sam. [to BARBARA.] Why, how you stand! the 


[ They bring forward u chair— 


Raw. Here, take my gun—'tis unscrewed. The 
keepers are abroad; I had scarce time to get it 
in my pocket. [He pulls the gun from a pocket |< 


sharp work! Barbara, you jade! come hither. 

Sam. Barbara, you jade! come hither. 

Raw. Who bid thee chide her, lout? Kiss thy 
old father, wench—kiss me, I say! So. Why 
dost tremble? I am rough as a tempest; evil 
fortune has blown my lowering nature into turbu- 
lence; but thou art a blossom that dost bend thy 
head so sweetly under my gusts of passion, ’tis 
pity they should ever harm thee. 

Bar. [u.] Indeed, father, I am glad to see you 
safe returned. 

Raw. I believe thee. Take the keys; go to the 
locker in the loft, and bring me a glass to recruit 
Tae [Exit BARBARA, L. U. E. 
Sam. Well, father, and so— 

Raw. Peace ! ! J ha’ shot a buck. 

Sam. Oh, rare! Of all the sure aims on the 
borders of the New Forest here, give me old Gil- 
bert Rawbold, though I, who am his son, say it,. 
that should not say i. Where have you stowed 
him, father ? 

Raw. Under the furze, behind the hovel. Come 
night again, we will draw him in, boy. I have 
been watched. 

Sam. Watched! Oh, the pestilence! Our trade 
will be spoiled if the game-keepers be after us; 
the law will persecute us, father. 

Raw. Dost know Mortimer ? 

Sam. What, Sir Edward Mortimer? Aye, sure; 
he is head keeper of the forest. ’Tis he who has 
shut himself up in melancholy ; sees no rich, and 
does so much good to the poor. 

Raw. He has done me naught but evil. A gun 
cannot be carried on the border here, but he has 


the watch. I’ll be revenged—I’ll— So, the brandy. | 


| hear somewhat of that smooth-tongued fellow, his 


scent on ’t at a league’s distance. He is a thorn 
to me; his scouts this night were after me, all on 


fiz-enter BARBARA, with the liquor, L. U. E. 

Raw. [after drinking.| ’Tis right, ?faith ! 

Sam. [R.] That ’tis, ’1l be sworn; for I smug- 
gled it myself. We do not live so near the coast 
for nothing. 

Raw. Sir Edward Mortimer, look to it! 

Bar. [u.] Sir Edward Mortimer! ! Oh, dear 
father, what of him ? 

Rau. Aye, now thou art all agog! Thou wouldst 


secretary—his clerk, Wilford, whom thou so often 
meet’st in the forest. I have news on’t. Look 
how you-walk thither again! What, thou wouldst 
betray me to him, I warrant—conspire against 
your father ! 

Sam. Aye, conspire against your father, and 
your tender, loving brother, you viper, you! 

Bar. Beshrew me, father, I meant no harm; | 
and, indeed, Wilford is as handsome a—I mean 
as good a youth as ever breathed. If I thought 
he meant ill by you, I should hate him. 

Raw. When didst see him last? Speak! 

Bar. You terrify me so, father, I am scarce able 
to speak. Yesternoon, by the copse-; ’twas but | 
to read with him the book of sonnets he gave me. 

Sam. That’s the way your sly, grave rogues 
work into the hearts of the females. I never 
knew any good come of a girl’s reading sonnets 
with a learned clerk in a copse. 

Kaw. Let me hear no more of your meeting. il 
ae content to think you would not plot my undo- | - 


rear. I? Oh, father! 

Raw. But he may plot yours. Mark me; for- 
tune has thrust me forth to prowl, like the wolf; 
but the wolf is anxious for its young. I am an 
outcast whom hunger has hardened; I violate the 
law, but feeling is not dead within me, and ¢al- | 
lous villain as I am accounted, I would tear that — 
greater villain piecemeal” who would violate my | 
child, and rob an old man of the little remains 
of comfort wretchedness has left him. 

[A knocking at the door, R. F. 

A voice. [without. | Hilliho ! ho! 

Raw. How now ? 

Sam. There, an’ they be not after us already! 
Tll—we have talked, too, till tis broad daylight. 

‘Wilford. [without, R. D. F.] Open, good master 
Rawbold; I would speak to you suddenly. 

Bar. Oh, heaven! ’tis the voice of Wilford him- 
self! 

Raw. Wilford! I’m glad on’t.. Now he shall— 
I’m glad on ’t! Open the door—quickly, I say! 
He shall smart for it ! ye 

Sam. Are you mad, father? ’Tis we shall smart. 
for it. Let in the keeper’s headman? The buck 
you have just shot, you know, is hard at ar es 

Raw. Open, I say ! 

Sam. Ob, lord !-I defy any secretary’s nose ‘not 
to smell stolen venison now, the moment ’tis |} 
thrust near our hovel! [Opens the door, R. FP. |; 


Enter WILFORD, R. D. F. 

Wil. Save you, good people. You are Gil 

‘Rawbold, as I take it. : 
Raw. fel Iam. Your message here, yo 

man, bodes me no good; but Iam Gilbert Raw 

bold, and here’s my daughter dost know her 
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Wil. Ah, Barbara! good wench, how fares it. 
with you? | 

Raw. Look on her well, then consult your own 
conscience ; ’tis difficult, haply, for a secretary to. 
find one. You are a villain! 

Wil. You lie! Hold, I cravepardon. Youare 
her father ; she is innocent, and you are unhappy. 
T respect virtue and misfortune too much to shock | 
the one or insult the other. 

Raw. ’Sdeath! why meet my daughter in the 
forest ? 

Wil. Because I love her. 

Raw. And would ruin her. 

Wi. That’s a strange way of showing one’s 
love, methinks. I have a simple notion, Gilbert, 
that the thought of having taken a base advantage 
of a poor girl’s affection might go nigh to break a 
man’s sleep, and give him unquiet dreams; now, 
I love my night’s rest, and shall do nothing to 
disturb it. 
~ Raw. Wouldst not poison her mind? 

Wu. "Vis not my method, friend, of dosing a 
patient. Look ye, Gilbert; her mind is a fair 
flower, stuck in the rude soil here of surrounding 
ignorance, and smiling in the chill of poverty. I 
would fain cheer it with the little sunshine I pos- 
sess of comfort and information. My parents were 
poor, like her’s; should occasion serve, I might, 
haply, were all parties agreed, make her my wife. 
+, To make her aught else would affect her, you and 

| myself, and I have no talent at making three 
people uneasy at the same time. 

Raw. Your hand; on your own account, we 
are friends. a* 
| Bar. {u. c.] Oh, dear father ! 

Raiv. Be silent. Now to your errand; ’tis from 
Mortimer. . 
hod Wi. I come from Sir Edward. 
tt Raw. I know his malice; he would oppress me 
with his power—he would starve me and my fami- 
ly. Search my house. 

Sam. [u.] No, father, no! [Aside.] You forget 

the buck under the furze. 

_ Kaw. Let him do his worst, but let him beware 

—a tyrant! a villain! ane 
[SAMSON gets round to R. corner. 

g Wil. Hark ye, he is my master; I owe him my| 
+) gratitude—everything ; and had you been any but 
the father of my Barbara, and spoken so much. 
against him, indignation had worked into my 
uckles, and crammed the words down your rusty 


roat ! 

Sam. [aside, R. c.] I do begin to perceive how 

is will end; father will knock down the secre- 

as flat as a buck! 

w. Why am I singled out? Is thereno mark 
he vengeance of office to shoot its shaft at but 
me? This morning as he dogged me in the 


Wi. Hush, Rawbold, keep your counsel. Should 
1 make it public, he must notice it. 

w. Did he not notice it? 

No matter; but he has sent me thus early, 
with this relief to your distresses, which 
heard of. Here are twenty marks for you 


D 


haw. 


way; but he would not have it 
ie of those judges who, in 
. io save offend- 


needy before their necessities drive them to 
crimes which his public duty must punish. 

Raw. Did Mortimer do this? did he ? 
bless him! Oh, young man, if you knew half the 
misery—my wife—my children! Shame on’t ! 
have stood many a tug, but the drops now fall in 
spite of me! I am not Ungrateful, but—I cannot 
stand it! We will talk of Barbara when I have 
more man about me. [Hit wp the staircase, L. 

Wil. Farewell! I must home to the lodge 
quickly ; ere this, I warrant, I am looked for. 

Bar. Farewell! 


QUINTETTO. 


The sun has tipped the hills with red, 
The lout now flourishes his flail ; 
The punchy parson waddles from his bed, 
Heavy and heated with his last night’s ale. 
Adien! adieu! I must be going, 
The dapper village cock is crowing. 
Adieu, my little Barbara! 


Adieu! And should yon think upon 
The lowly cottage when you're gone, 
Where two old oaks, with ivy decked, 
Their branches o’er the roof project, 
T pray, good sir, just recollect 

That there lives little Barbara. 


Wil. 


Bar. 


And Samson, too, good sir, in smoke and smother ; 
Barbara’s very tender, loving brother. 


sam. 


Boy. {to SAMsON.] Brother, look ; the sun aloof 
Peeps through the crannies of the roof. 
Give us food, good brother, pray ; 
For we ate nothing yesterday 


Give us food, good brother, pray. 
Oh, fire and faggot! what a squalling ! 
Do not chide ’em. 

Stop their bawling ! 
Hungry stomachs there’s no balking ; 
I wish I could stop their mouths with talking. 
3ut very good meat is (cent. per cent.) 
Dearer than yery good argument. 


Children. 
Sam. 
Bar. 
Sam. 


Wil. Adieu! adieu! I must be going; 

The dapper village cock is crowing. 
Adieu, my little Barbara! 

Bar. Oh, think on little Barbara! 

Children. Give us food! 

Sam. Leave off squalling ! 

Wil. and Bar. Adieu! adieu! 


Sam. Stop their bawling! 
Sam., Adieu! my little Barbara! 

Wil. and + Oh, think on little Barbara! 

Bar. You'll think on little Barbara! 


[Exeunt WILFORD, R. D. F., SAMSON and two 
CHILDREN, L., and the scene closes on DAME 
RAWBOLD and two other CHILDREN. 


ScENE IT.—An old-fashioned Hallin S1R EDWARD 
MortimMEr’s Lodge. A table and two chairs. 


Enter PETER, and several other SERVANTS, R., 
and cross with flagons, tankards, cold meat, etc. 


Enter ADAM WINTERTON, R. 


Win. Softly, varlets, softly! See you crack 
none of the stone flagons. Nay, ’tis plain your 
own breakfasts be toward, by your scuttling thus. 


ist the 


Heaven | 


I | 
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for the business of the day. Ah! my memory 
holds not as it did—it needs the spur. [Looking 
over his book.| Nine-and-forty years have I been 
house-steward and butler. It is a long lease. Let 
me see—my tablets. 

| Looking over them and singing. 


When birds do ec: ee on the bush, 
With a heigh no nonny ”—Heigho! 


These fatigues of office somewhat wearaman. I 
| have had a long lease on’t; I ha’ seen out Queen 
Mary, Queen Elizabeth and King James. Tis e’en 
almost time that I should retire, to begin to enjoy 
myself. [Looking off, u.] Eh! by St. Thomas! 
hither trips the fair mistress Blanch. Of all the 
waiting-gentlewomen I ever looked on, during the 
two last reigns, none stirred my fancy like this 
little rosebud. 


Enter BLANCH, L 


Blanch. A good day, good Adam Winterton. 

Win. What, wag! what, tulip! I never see thee, 
but I am a score of years the younger. 

Blanch. Nay, then, let us not meet often, or you 
will soon be in your second childhood. 

Win. What, you come from your mistress, the 
Lady Helen, in the forest here, and would speak 
with Sir Edward Mortimer, I warrant ? 

Blanch. 1 would. Is his melancholy worship 
stirring yet? 

Win. Fie, you madcap! He is my master, and 
your lady’s friend. 

Blanch. Yes, truly, it seems, her only one, poor 
lady; he protects her, now she is left an. or- 

han. 

Win. A blessing on his heart! I would it were 
merrier. Well, should they happen tomarry (and 
I have my fancies on’t), ll dance a galliard with 
thee in the hall, on the round oak table. ’Sbud! 
when I was a youth, I would ha’ capered with St. 
Vitus, and beat him. 

Blanch. You are as likely to dance now, as they 
to marry. What has hindered them, if the parties 
be agreed? Yet I have now been with my mis- 
tress these two years, since Sir Edward first came 
hither, and placed her in the cottage hard by his 
lodge. 

Win. Tush! family reasons. Thou knowest 
nothing—thou art scarce catched. ‘Two years 
back, when we came from Kent, and Sir Edward 
first entered on his office here of head keeper, 
thou wert a colt, running wild about New Forest: 
I hired you myself to attend on madame Helen. 

Blanch. Nay, I shall never forget it. But you 
were as frolicsome then as I, methinks. Dost re- 
member the box on the ear I gave thee, 
Adam ? 

Win. Peace, peace, you pie! An’ you prate 
thus, I'll stop your mouth—I will, by St. Thomas! 

Blanch. Aw’ I be inclined to the contrary—I do 
not think you are able to stopit. - 


than a kitten. Well, go thy ways. [BLANCH 
crosses: to R.] Sir Edward is at his study, and 
there thou wilt find him. Ah, mistress Blanch! 
had you but seen me sixty years ago, in the early 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ! - 

Blanch. How old art thou now, Adam ? 

Win. Four score, come Martlemas; ; and, by our 
lady! I can run with a lapwin, 


g: 
Blanch. Canst thou? Well said! Thou art a 


SHtHe eo etsoe aaa ee ee ms 


Win. Tut, you baggage ! thou hast more tricks. 
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GHES 7. [Act I, Scene 2. 


merry old man, and shalt have a kiss of me, o1 
one condition. 
Win. Shall 1? Odsbud! name it, and ’tis mine 
Blanch. Then catch me. [Runs off, B 
Win. Pestilence on’t! There was a time whei 
my legs had served; I was a clean-limbed strip. 
ling, when I first stood behind Sir Marmaduke’: 
arm-chair in the old oak eating-room. 
[Retires up, L 
Enter WILFORD, R 


Wil. Every new act of-Sir Edward’s charit) 
sets me a thinking; and the more I think, the 
more I am puzzled. ’Tis strange that a mar 
should be so ill at ease, who is continually doing 
good! At times the wild glare of his eye is fright. 
ful. I would stake my life there’s a secret; and | 
could almost give my life to unravel it. I must tc 
him for my morning’s employment. [Crosses to L 

Win. Ah, boy! “Wilford ! secretary ! whithe 
away, lad ? 

Wil. Mr. Winterton! [Aside.] Aye, marry 
this good old man has the clue, could I but coasz 
him to give it tome. [Alowd.] A good morning 
to you, sir. 

Win. Yea, and the like to thee, boy! Come 
thou shalt have a cup of See from my corne! 
cupboard yonder. 

Wil. Not a drop! 

Win. Troth, I bear thee a good will for thy 
honest old dead father’s sake. 

Wil. I do thankfully perceive it, sir. Your plac: 
ing me in Sir Edward’s family some nine month: 
ago, when my poor father died, and left me friend. 
less, will never out of my memory. 

Win. Tut, boy, no merit of mine in assisting 
the fr iendless ; tis our duty. Icould never abide 
to see honest industry chop-fallen ; I love to have 
folks merry about me, to my heart. ‘ 

Wil. I would you could instill some mirth intc 
our good master, Sir Edward. You are an old do. 
mestic, the only one he brought with him, tw 
years back, from Kent, and might venture tc 
give his spirits a jog. He seems devoured witl 
Spieen and melancholy. 

Win. You are a prying boy—go to! I have 
told thee, a score of times, I would not have thee 
curious about our worthy master’s humor. — 

Wil. I should cease to pry, sir, would you but 
once (as I think you have more than once seemed 
inclined) gratify my much-raised curiosity. 

Win. What, greenhorn! dost think to trap the 
old man? Go thy ways, boy! I have a head! old 
Adam Winterton can sift a subtle speech to the 
bottom. 

Wil. Ah! good sir, you need not tell me that 
Young as Iam, I can admire that experience ir 
another which I want myself. 

Win. [aside.] There is something marvelously 
engaging in this young man. Sixty years ago, 0 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, I was just such nother 
[Aloud.] Well, beware how you offend Sir Edward. 

Wil. I would not, willingly, for the world. He 
has been the kindest master to me; but whilst 
my fortunes ripen in the warmth of his goodness, 
the frozen gloom of his countenance chills me. r, 

Win. Well, well, take heed how you prate on’t. 
Out on these babbling boys! There is no kee 
a secret with younkers i in a family. . 

en any, eagerly. ] Le al) then, ‘theres e: 
secre ; 


os 
s 


+ 
| 
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Act I, Scene 2.] 


Win. Why, how now, hot-head? Mercy on 
me! an’ this tinder-box boy do not make me 


shake with apprehension! Is it thus you take my | 
_ frequent counsel ? 


Wil. Dear sir, ’tis your counsel which most I 
covet ; give me but that, admit me to your confi- | 
dence, steer me with your advice (which I ever 
held excellent), and, with such a pilot, I may sail 
prosperously through a current which otherwise 
might wreck me. 

Win. Well, well, Vl think on’t, boy. 

Wil. [aside.] The old answer ; yet he softens 

apace. Could I but clench him now ! [ Aloeed. ] 
Faith, sir, ’tis a raw morning, and I care not if I 
taste the Canary your kindness offered. 

Win. Aha! lad, say’st thou so? Here’s the key 
of the corner cupboard yonder; see you do not 
crack the bottle, you heedless goose, you! [Hit 
WILFORD, L., and returns with bottle and glasses. | 
Ha! fillit up. Od! it sparkles curiously. Here’s 
to— I prithee, now, tell me, Wilford, didst ever 
in thy life see a waiting-gentlewoman with amore 
inviting eye than the little Mrs. Blanch ? 

Wil. [drinking.| Here’s Mrs. Blanch! 

Win. Ah, wag! well, go thy ways! Well, when 
I was of thy age— Tis all over, now ! But here’s 
little Mrs. Blanch ! Drinks. 

Wil. ’Tis thought here Sir Edward means to 
marry her lady, madame Helen. 

Win. Nay, I know.not; she has long been en- 
amored of him, poor lady ! when he was the gay, 
the gallant Sir Edward, in Kent. Ah, well! two 
years makes a wondrous change! 

Wi. Yes, ’tis a good tough love nowadays 
that will hold out a couple of twelvemonths. 

Win. Away! I mean not so, you giddy pate! 
he is all honor; yet I wonder sometimes he can 
bear to look upon her. 

- Wil. Eh! why so? Did he not bring her, under 


| his protection, to the forest, since, ’tis said, she 
_ lost her relations? 


Win, Hush, boy! On your life, do not name 


her uncle—I would say—her relations ! 


Wil. Her uncle! Wherefore? Where’s the 


+ harm in having an uncle, dead or alive ? 


Win. Peace, peace ! In that uncle lies the se- 


t cret! 


et: Of madame Helen ? 


Wil. Indeed! How, cond Adam Winterton? I 
prithee, how? Let us drink Sir Edward’s 
health. 


Win. That I would, though’twere amile to the 


bottom. [Drinking.] Ha, ’tis cheering, i’faith ! 


Wil. And this uncle, you say— 
Ah, there lies the 


il. “What mischief can be i in rey ? [WILFORD 


Come nearer; see you prate not now, on 
3! Our good master, Sir Edward, was ar- 
on his account in open court. 
Arraigned! How mean you? 
Win — boy, tried—tried for—nearer yet— 
lurder : 
Mu—mur—murder ! : 
Why, what! why, Wilford! Out, alas! 
passion will betray all! What, Wilford, 


ave curdled my blood! . 
vi rlet! Bonk Shue not think ill of 


eee 
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Wil. I—I am his secretary; often alone with 
him at dead midnight in his library; the candles 
in the sockets; and a man glaring upon me who 
has committed mur—ugh ! [ Crosses to R. 

Win. Committed! Thou art a base, lying 
'knave to say it! Well, well; hear me, pettish 
uae hear me. Why, look now, thou dost not at- 
ten 

Wa. I—I mark—I mark. 

Win. I tell thee, then, our good Sir Edward was 
beloved in Kent, where he had returned a year 
before from his travels. Madame Helen’s uncle 
was hated by all the neighborhood, rich and poor 
—a mere brute. Dost mark me? 

Wil. Like enough ; but when brutes walk upon 
two legs, the law of the land, thank heaven! will 
not suffer us to butcher them. 

Win. Go to, you firebrand! Our good master 
labored all he could for many a month to soothe 
his turbulence, but in vain. He picked a quarrel 
with Sir Edward in the public county assembly; 
nay, the strong ruffian struck him down and 
trampled on him. Think on that, Wilford; on 
our good master, Sir Edward, whose great soul 
was nigh to burst with the indignity ! 

Wil. Well, but the end on ’t? 

Win. Why, our young master took horse for 


his own house, determined, as it appeared, to send | 
a challenge to this white-livered giant in the | 


morning. 

Wil. I see; he killed him in a duel. 

Win. See now, how you fly off! Sir Edward’s 
revenge, boy, was baffled; for his antagonist was 
found dead in the street that night, killed by some 
unknown assassins on his return from the assem- 
bly. 

Wil. Indeed! Unknown assassins ? 

Win. Nay, ’tis plain our good Sir Edward had 
no hand in the wicked act; for he was tried as I 
told you, at the nextassize. Heaven be thanked! 
he was cleared beyond a shadow of doubt. 

Wil. He was? [Crossing tou.] I breathe again! 


’Twas a happy thing—’twas the only way left of | 


cleansing him from a foul suspicion. 

Win. But alas! lad, ’tis his principal grief; he 
was once the life of all company, but now— 

Sir Edward. (without, R.| Winterton! 

Win. Hark! someone calls. Outon thee! thou 
hast sunk my spirits into my heels. [Looking off, 

R.] Who calls merry old Adam Winterton ? 

Sir E. |without, R.] Adam Winterton, come 
hither to me! 

Win. Nay, by our lady, ’tis Sir Edward himself! 
Pestilence on ’t! if I seem sad now, ’twill be noted. 
I come, good Sir Edward! Now I charge thee, 
Wilford, do not speak of it for thy life. [ Singing. ] 
“When birds ”—[to WILFORD, speaking.] Not a 
word, on thy life! [ Singing] — do carol on the 
bush, with a heigh no nonny.” Mercy on me! 

| Hxit R. 

Wil. This accounts, then, for all. Poot unhappy 
gentleman! This unravels all from the first day 
of my service, when a deep groan made me run 
into the library, and I found him locking up his 
papers in the iron chest, as pale as ashes. Eh! 
what can be in that chest ? 
of—no, I shudder at the suggestion! ’Tis not 
possible one so good can be guilty of—I know not 
what to think nor what to resolve; but curiosity 
is roused, and come what may, Ill have an eye 
upon him. [Exit L. 


Perhaps some proof | 
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" [ket I, Scene 3. 


ScENE IIJ.—A library; adoor, R.¥F.; a book-case, 
R. C.3 an tron chest with a key init, L. C.; ata- 
ble, L., with writing materials, a pistol, ete. 


table, L., ADAM WINTERTON attending, R. 


Sir E. ’Tis his first trespass, so we'll quit him, 
Adam ; 
But caution him how he offend again. 
| As keeper of the forest I should fine him. 


ere long, 
Mark but my words—a sturdy poacher. 
’Tis you know best. 
Sir #. Well, well, no matter, Adam ; 
He has a wife and child. 
Win. Aye, bless your honor! 
Sir E. They killed his dog? 
Win. Aye, marry, sir, a lurcher ; 
' Black Martin Wincot, the keeper, shot him— 
A perilous good aim. I warrant me 
The rogue has lived this year upon that lurcher. 
Sir #. Poor wretch! 
Walter to me; 
I would employ him—he must ride for me 
On business of much import. 
Win. Lackaday, 
That it should chance so! 
To Winchester to buy me flannel hose, 
For winter’s coming on. 
| Should fall so crossly ! 
Sir H. Nay, nay, do not fret ; 
?’Tis better that my business cool, good Adam, 
_ Than thy old limbs. 
Win. Ah, you've a kindly heart! 
Sir H. Is Wilford waiting ? 
Win. [aside.| Wilford! Mercy on me! 
I tremble now to hear his name. [Alouwd.] He is 
| Here in the hall, sir. 
Sir #. Send him in, I prithee. | 
Win. I shall, sir. Heaven bless you! Heaven 
bless you ! [Evit R. 
Sir E. Good morning, good old heart! [Rising.] 
This honest soul 
Would fain look cheery in my house’s gloom, 
And like a gay and sturdy evergreen 
Smiles in the midst of blast and desolation, 
| Where all around him withers. Well, well, wither! 
Perish this frail and fickle frame! this clay, 
That in its dross-like compound doth contain 
The mind’s pure ore and essence! Oh, that mind; 
That mind of man! that godlike spring of action! 
That source whence learning, virtue, honor flow! 
Which lifts us to the stars—which carries us 
O’er the swoll’n waters of the angry deep, 
As swallows skim the air! that fame’s sole foun- 
tain 
_ That doth transmit a fair and spotless name, 
When the vile trunk is rotten! Give me that! 
Oh, give me but to live in after age, 
Remembered and unsullied! Heaven and earth! 
Let my pure flame of honor shine in story 
When I am cold in death, and the slow fire 
That wears my vitals now will no more move me 
Than twould a corpse within a monument ! 
[A knock at the door, R. F. 
Who's there? Come in. 


Einter WILFORD, R. D. F. 


Wilford, is’t yon? You were not wont to knock. 
Wil. I feared I might surprise you, sir. 


Well, 


How now? 


Srir EDWARD MORTIMER discovered at the writing-. 


Win. Nay, that your worship should; he’ll prove | 


Oh, well bethought; send | 


I have sent him forth | 


Good lack! that things | 


| 


| 


Sir E. Surprise me ? 
Wil. I mean disturb you, sir; yes, at your | 
.  studies— 

Disturb you at your studies. 
Sir HE. Very strange! 

You were not used to be so cautious. 
Wil. No, 

I never used; but I—hum!—I have learned— 
Sir H. Learned ? 
Wil. Better manners, sir. I was quite raw 

When in your bounty you first sheltered me; 

But thanks to your great goodness, and the lessons 

Of Mr. Winterton, I still improve, 

And pick up something daily. 

Sir H. Aye; indeed ! 
Winterton! [Aside.] No, he dare not! [ Stepping 
wp ig WILFORD.] Hark you, sir! 
Wil. Sir! 
Sir E. [retreating from him, L.| What am I | 
about? 
Oh, honor! honor! 

Thy pile should be so uniform; displace 

One atom of thee, and the slightest breath 

Of a rude peasant makes thy owner tremble 

For his whole building! Reach me from the shelf 

The volume I was busta in last ment 
Wil. Last night, sir 
Sir EH. Aye; it eee of Alexander. 

Wi. Oh! I remember, sir—of Macedon. 

I made some extracts by your order. 

[ Goes to the book-case, R. C. 
Sir E. Books 

(My only commerce now) will sometimes rouse me 

Beyond my nature. I have been so warmed, 

So heated by a well-turned rhapsody, 

That I have seemed the hero of the tale 

So glowingly described. Draw me a man 

Struggling for fame, attaining, keeping it 

Dead ages since, and the historian 

Decking his memory in polished phrase, 

And I ean follow him through every turn, 

Grow wild in his exploits, myself himself, 

Until the thick pulsation of my heart 

Wakes me to ponder on the thing I am! 

[ Crosses to R. 
Wil. [coming down u., and giving him the book. | 

To my poor thinking, sir, this Alexander 

Would scarcely rouse a man to follow him. 

Sir E. Indeed! Why so, lad? He is reckana 
brave, 

Wise, generous, learned, by older heads than thine. 
Wu. I cannot tell, sir; I have but a gleaning. _ 
He conquered all the world, but left unconquered- 
A world of his own passions ; and they led him — 
(It seems so there), on petty provocation, — ; 

Even to murder! [MoRTIMER starts—WILFORD 

and he exchange looks—both confused. a 

[Aside.] I have touched the string! 

’Twas unawares—I cannot help it. ‘Ke 
Sir E. [attempting to recover himself. | Wilford, 

Wilford, I— You mistake the character! 

I—mark you—he— Death and eternal tortures! 

[Dashes the book on the floor and seizes WILFORD. AY 

‘Slave! I will crush thee! pulverize thy frame, | 

That no vile particle of prying nature af: 

May— [Laughing hysterically. ] Ha, ha, hat | 

will not harm thee, boy ! oa 

Oh, agony! [Exit RDF 
Wil. Is this the high-flown honor and deli 

feeling old Winterton talked of, that canno 


¥ 


a glance at the trial? This may be guilt. \ 
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Well, what have I to do with the knowledge on’t ! 
- What could I do? 
gives me bread—who is respected for his virtues, 
pitied for his misfortunes, loved by his family, 
blessed by the poor! Pooh! he is innocent. This 
is his pride and shame. He was acquitted ; thou- 
sands witnessed it—thousands rejoiced at it— 
thousands— Eh! the key left in the iron chest! 
Circumstance and mystery tempt me at every 
turn. OughtI? No matter; these are no com- 
mon incitements, and I submit to the impulse. I 
heard him stride down the stairs. It opens with 
_aspring, Isee. I tremble in every joint ! 
[ Goes to the chest, L. ©. 
Re-enter StR EDWARD MORTIMER, R. D. F. 


Sir HE. I had forgot the key, and— [Seeing 
WILFORD at the chest.| Ha! by h—1! [Snatches 
a pistol from the table, L., runs up to him, and 
holds it to his head. WILFORD, on his knees, claps 
_ down the lid of the trunk, which he has just open- 
ed. After an apparent strug ggle of mind, Mortt- 
MER throws the pistol from him. 

Begone! [WILFORD crosses to R.] Come back— 
come hither to me ! 
Mark me—I see thou dost at every turn, 
And I have noted thee, too. Thou hast found 
(I know not how) some clue to my disgrace— 
Aye, my disgrace! We must not mince it now. 
Public dishonor! trod on! bufteted! 
_ Then tried as the foul demon who had foiled 
| My manly means of vengeance! Anguish gnaws 
me; 
| Mountains of shame are piled upon me—me, 
' Who have made fame my idol! *Twas enough, 
_ But something must be superadded. You— 
A worm—a viper I have warmed, must plant, 
In venomed sport, your sting into my wounds, 
Too tender e’en for tenderness to touch, 
And work me into madness! Thou wouldst ques- 
tion 
My very—(slave !)—my very innocence, 
_Ne’er doubted yet by judges nor arraigners. 
_ Wretch! you have wrung this from me; be con- 
tent— 
I am sunk low enough. [Retires up. 

Wil. [returning the key.) Oh, sir! I ever 
Honored and loved you; but I merit all; 
| My passions hurried me I know not whither. 

[Kneels. 
_ Do with me as you please, my kind, wronged 
of master ! 3 
Discard me—thrust me forth—nay, kill me! 
Sir E. Kill you! 
_ Wil. I know not what I say ; I know but this, 
hat I would die to serve you! 
in Enter GREGORY, R. D. F. 
Sir, your brother 
alighted at the gate. 
7, My brother ! 
ot time it worse. Wilford, remember! 


at tel 


PIV SA ee PD x's 


Se) |Lxit R. D. F. .» followed by GREGORY. 
Wil - aes I shall never, while I live, 
; nay, I shall never, while I live, ae ihe 


Cut off my benefactor, who | 


wi. Eh! Barbara! How camest thou here ? 

Bar. With my father, who waits below to see 
Sir Edward. 

Wu. He—he is busied ; 
now; he is with his brother. 

Bar. Troth, I am sorry for it. My poor father’s 
heart is bursting with gratitude; and he would 
fain ease it by pouring out his thanks to his ben- 
efactor. Oh, Wilford! yours is a happy lot, to 
have such a master as Sir Edward! 

Wil. Happy? Oh, yes—I—TI am very happy. 

Bar. Mercy! has any ill befallen you? 

Wil. No, nothing. 

Bar. Nay, I’m sure there’s more in this. 
me! you look pale. 
ill or uneasy, Wilford. 

Wil. Couldn’t you, Barbara? Well, well, I shall 


he cannot see him 


Bless 
I couldn’t bear to see you 


| be better presently ; ’tis nothing of import. 


Bar. Trust me, I hope not. 

Wil. Well, question me no more on’t now, I be- 
seech you, Barbara. 

Bar. Believe me, I would not question you but 
to console you, Wilford. I would scorn to pry 
into any one’s grief, much more yours, Wilford, to 


satisfy a busy curiosity ; though I am told there | 


are such in the world who would. 

Wil. I—I am afraid there are, Barbara. But 
come, no more of this; ’tis a passing cloud on my 
spirits, and will soon blow over. 

Bar. Ab! could I govern your fortunes, foul 
weather should ne’er harm you. 

Wil. Should not it, sweet? Kiss me. [Kissing 
her.| The lips of a woman are a sovereign cordial 
for melancholy. 

DUET. 
WILFORD and BARBARA. 


Wil. Sweet little Barbara, when you are advancing, 

; Sweet little Barbara, my cares you remove. 

Bar. Poor little Barbara can feel her heart dancing 
When little Barbara is met by her love. 

Wil. When Iam grieved, love, oh! what would you say ? 

Bar Tattle to you, love, 


And prattle to you, love, 
And laugh your care and grief away. 
. Sweet httle Barbara, ete. 
x. Poor little Barbara, ‘ete. 


il. Yet, dearest Barbara, look all through the nation, 
Care, soon or late, my love, is every man’s lot. 
Sorrow and melancholy, grief and vexation, 
When we are young and jolly soon is forg, ‘ot. 
. When you grow old, love, then what will you say ? 
Tattle to you, love, 
And pratile to you, lo -e, 
And laugh your evief and care away. 
il. Sweet little Barbara, ete. 
. Poor little Barbara, ete. 


[Exeunt BARBARA, L., WILFORD, R. D. F. 


A Col aie 
SCENE I.—The New Forest. 


Enter ARMSTRONG and ORSON, R., from the top, 
through cut wood. 


Arm. [c.] Goto! I tell thee, Orson (as I have 
told thee more than once), thou art too san- 
guinary.. 

Ors. [u.] And I tell you, Captain Armstrong— 
but always under favor, you being our leader—you 
are too humane. 

Arm. Humanity is scarcely counted a fault ; 
if so, ’tis a fault on the right side. 
~ Ors. Umph! Perhaps! not with us; we are rob- 
bers. - 

Arm. And why should robbers lack humanity ? 
They who plunder most respect it as a virtue, and 
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{Act II, Scene 2. 


make a show on ’t to gild their vices. Lawyers, 
physicians, placemen, all—all plunder and slay, 
but all pretend to humanity. 

Ors. They are regulars and plunder by license. 

Arm. Then let us quacks set the regulars a bet- 
ter example. 

Ors. This humanity, Captain, is a high horse 
you are ever bestride upon; some day, mark my 
word, he’ll fling you. 

Arm. Cruelty is a more dangerous beast. When) 
the rider is thrown, his brains are kicked out, and 
no one pities him. 

Ors. Like enough; but your tough horseman, 
who ventures boldly, isnever dismounted. When 
Iam engaged in a desperate chase (as we are, 
Captain) I stick at nothing. I hate milksops. 

Arm. And love mutiny. Take heed, Orson; I 
have before cautioned you not to glance at me. 

Ors. I say nothing ; but ifsome escape to inform 
against us whom we have robbed, ’tis none of my 
fault. Dead men tell no tales. 

Arm. Wretch! [Holding a carbine to his head.] 
Speak that again, and you shall tell none! 

Ors. Flash away! I don’t fear death. 

Arm. More shame for thee ; for thou art unfit 
to meet it ! 


rope at defiance. 

Arm. Brute! you mistake headstrong insensi- | 
bility for courage. Do not mistake my ‘horror of 
‘it for cowardice ; for I, who shudder at cruelty, 


practice it. Submit! 

Ors. I do. But my courage was never yet| 
doubted, Captain. 

Arm. Your nerves, fool! 
chine ; could I but give it motion, I would take 
~ an oak from the forest here, clap a flint into it for 
a heart, and make as bold a fellow as thou art. 
Listen to my orders. 

Ors. I obey. : 

Arm. Get thee to our den, [ORSON crosses to 
R.] put on thy disguise, then hie thee to the 
market-town for provision for ourcompany. Here 
' —here is part of the spoil we took yesternight ; 
[giving money] see you bring an honest account of 
- what you lay out. 

Ors. My honor ! 

Arm. Well, I do not doubt thee, here. 
fession is singular—its followers do not cheat one 
another. You will not be back tilldusk; see you 
fall not on any poor straggling peasant as you re- 
turn. 

Ors. I would fain encounter the solitary man. 
who is sometimes wandering by night about the. 
forest ; he is rich. 

Arm. Not for your life! ’Tis Sir Edward Mor- 
timer, the head keeper. Touch him not—’tis too 
near home; besides, he is no object for plunder. | 
He is good ‘to the poor, and should walk unmolest- 
ed by ‘charity’ s charter. ’Twere pity that he who 
administers to necessity all day should be rifled , 
by necessity at night. An’ thou shouldst meet 
him, I charge thee spare him. 

Oys ab must, if it be your order. The profes- 
sion will soon tumble into decay when thieves, 
grow tender-hearted. When a man drives the, 
trade of a wolf, he should not go to his business 
like a lamb. [Hwvit R. 

Arm. This fellow is a downright villain, hard- 


| knave walk negligently by his fellow in misery, 


puts a bar; let him administer to my wants, and | 
pass on; I have done with him! 
SONG. 
ARMSTRONG. 


Ors. I know my trade; I set powder, ball and. 


will fell your boldness to the earth when I see you. 


Thou art amere ma- | 


| That’s information ! 


Our pro- | 


the world trample on me; it has driven me to take 
that desperately, which wanting I should starve. 
Death! my spirit cannot brook to see a sleek — 


Reeresdrterrretererrrere: + 


and suffer him to rot. I will wrench that comfort | 
from him which he will not bestow. But nature | 


When the robber his victim has noted, 
When the freebooter darts on his prey, 
Let humanity spare the devoted, 
Let mercy forbid him to slay. 


Since my hope is by penury blighted, 
My sword must the traveler daunt ; 

I will snatch from the rich man benighted 
The gold he denies to my want. 


But the victim when once I have noted, 
At my foot when I look on my prey, 
Let humanity spare the devoted, 
Let merey forbid me to slay ! 


ScENE II.—The hall in Stn EDWARD MORTIMER’S 
lodge. 


Enter FITZHARDING, L 


Fitz.. Well, business must be minded, but he 
stays 
A tedious time, methinks. 


Enter GREGORY, R., and crosses to L. 


You, fellow! 
Gre. Sir! 
Fitz. Where is Sir Tristful ? where’s Don Mel- 

ancholy ? 
Gre. Who, sir? 
Fitz. My brother, knave—Sir Edward Morti- 
mer, 
Gre. He was with you but now, sir. 
Fite. Sir, I thank you. 
Louts and serving-men 
Can never parley straight. Who brought in my 
luggage ? 
Gre. It was not I, sir. 
Fitz. There—they never can ! 

Go to your master, pray him to dispatch 

His household work; tell him I hate fat folios. 

Plague! when I cross the country here to see him, . 

He leaves me rammed into an elbow-chair, 

With a huge heavy book that makes me nod, 

Then tumbles on my toes! ‘Tell him—dost hear? 

Captain Fitzharding’s company has tired me. 

Gre. Whose company ? : 
Fitz. My own, knave. 
Gre. Sir, I shall. [Exit R. 
Fitz. A book to me’s a sovereign narcotic, 

| A lump of opium—every line a dose. 

Edward is all deep reading. Poor fellow ! 

Grief will do much. Well, some it drives to 

reading, 

_ And some to drinking. Plague upon ’t! this house 

Appears the very cave of melancholy ! ise 

‘Nay, hold, I lie!) Here comes a petticoat. 


Enter BLANCH, R., and crosses to L. 


Od! arare wench! This is the best edition + 
In Edward’s svyhole collection. eed come hither, | + 
Let me peruse you. Bae ke yiee 
Blanch. Would you speak to me, sir? 
Fite. Aye, child. Tm going now to read yOu, | 
Blanch. Read me? 4 
Yow'll find nie full of errors, sir. 
Fitz. No matter. . ; 
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Come nearer, child; I cannot see to read 
At such a distance. 
Blanch. You had better, sir, 
Put on your spectacles. 
Fritz. [aside.| Aye, there she has me! 
A plague upon old Time! Old Scythe and Hour- 
glass 
Has set his mark upon me! [Alouwd.] Hark ye, 
child ; 
You do not know me; you and I must have 
Better acquaintance. 
Blanch. Oh, V’ve heard of you. 
You are Sir Edward’s kinsman, sir—his brother. 
Fitz. Aye, his half-brother by the mother’s 
side, 
His elder brother. 
Blanch. Yes, sir, I see that. 
Fitz. {aside.| This gipsy’s tongue is like her 
eye—I know not 
Which is the sharpest. [Alouwd.] Tell me what’s 
your name. 
Blanch. My name is Blanch, sir; born here in 
the forest. 
Fitz. ’Sbud! I must be a keeper in this forest. 
Whither art going, sweet one ? 
Blanch. Home, sir. 
Fitz. Home! 
Why, is not this thy home ? 
Blanch. No, sir. I live 
Some half mile hence, with madame Helen, sir. 
I brought a letter from her to Sir Edward. 
Fitz. Odso! with Helen? So, with her! the 
object 
Of my grave brother’s groaning passion! Plague! 
I would ’twere in the house. I do not like 
Your pastoral rheumatic assignations, : 
Under an elm, by moonlight! This will end 
Tn flannels and sciatica. My passion 
Is not Arcadian. Tell me, pretty one, 
Shall I walk with you home ? 
Blanch. No, sir, I thank you ; 
It would fatigue you sadly. 
Fitz. Fatigue me! 
[Aside.] Oons! this wild forest filly here would 
S make me 
| Grandfather to Methusaleh! eleva. ] Look here. 
Here is a purse of money. 
Blanch. Oh, the father ! 
What, will you give me any ? 
Fitz. [aside.] Gold I find 
t| The universal key—the passe-partout ; 
+) It will unlock a forest maiden’s heart 
| As easy as a politician’s. [Alouwd.] Here— 
| Here are two pieces, rosebud; buy a top-knot— 
| Make thyself happy with them. 
Blanch. That I will. 
poor old woman, northward of the lodge, 
sick in bed ; Pll take her this, poor soul ! 
mfort her. 
itz. Hold! Hey, the devil! hold! 
~| This was not meant to comfort an old woman. 
Blanch. Why, wouldn’t you relieve her, sir? 
Fitz. Um! Yes;- 
But—pshaw ! pooh ! 
___ for all things ; 
tell me of her now—of = old fool? 
somforting the aged now ? 
A. Tthought — 
might have a fellow-feeling, sir. 
‘his little rural devil’s laughing at me! 
come and kiss me, jade !—I am a soldier, 


aif 


, Prithee—there’s a time 


And justice of the peace. 
Blanch. Then shame upon you! 
Your double calling might have taught you better. 
I see your driftnow. Take your dirt again. 
[Throws down the money, R. 
Good Captain Justice, stoop for it! and think 
How an old soldier and a justice looks, 
When he is picking up the bribes he offers 
To injure those he should protect! [Lait L. 
Fitz. I warrant me, 
Could I but see my face now in a glass, 
That I look wondrous sheepish. I’m ashamed 
To pick up the two pieces. Let them lie. 
I would not wrong the innocent; good reason— 
There be so few that are so. She is honest ¥ 
I must make reparation. Odso! Wilford! 
Enter WILFORD, L 
How fares it, boy? 
Wil. I thank you, sir. Ihope youhave enjoyed 
Your health, these three months past, since last 
you honored us 
With your good presence at the lodge. 
Fitz. Indifferent ; 
Some cramps and shooting pains, boy—I have 
dropped 
Some cash here, but I am afraid to bend 
To pick it up again, lest it should give me 
An awkward twinge. Stoop for it, honest Wilford, 
There’s a good lad. 
Wil. Right willingly, sir. 
[ Crosses to R., and picks up the money. 
Fite. So, 
The soldier and the justice save their blushes! 
Now carry it, I prithee, at your leisure, 
To an old gossip near the lodge here—northward; 
T’ve heard of her; she’s bed-ridden and sick. 
You need not say who sent you. 
Wil. I conceive. j 
Tis private bounty; that’s true charity ! 
Fitz. Nay, pish! my charity ! 
Wil. Nay, I could swear 
’Tis not the first time you have offered this 
In secret 
Fitz. Um! Why, no, not quite the first. 
But tell me, lad, how jogs the world here, eh! 
In Rueful Castle? Harkye, Wilford; harkye ; 
Thouw'rt a sly rogue! What! you could never tell 
me 
Of Helen’s waiting-maid—the little cherry ; 
Of—plague upon her name! Of— 
Wil. Blanch, sir? 
Fitz. Blanch ; 
That’s she—the forest fairy. You and I 
Must have some talk about her. Come hither. 
[ They retire up.. 
Enter StR EDWARD MORTIMER, R. 


Sr E. Now for my brother, and—ha! Wilford 


with bim! 
That imp is made my scourge. They whisper, 
too. 
Wilford ! 
Wil. Who calls? Eh! ’tis Sir Edward! 
Fitz. Mum! 3 


Sir H. I seem to interrupt you. 
Wil. [earnestly.| No, indeed— 
No, on my life, sir. We were only talking 
O a 
Fitz. Hold your grey ! 
not tell.  . 
Sir E. Not! 


Oons, boy! you must 
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(Act II, Scene 3. 


Fitz. Not? No, to be sure. 
Wil. You shall know all, sir. 
nothing ; 
In faith, you shall know all. 
Fitz. Tn faith you lie! 
[ Crosses to SIR EDWARD. 
Be satisfied, good Edward; ’tis a toy ; 
But of all men, I would not have thee know on ’t; 
It is a tender subject. 
Sir LE. ee ] Aye, indeed ! 


Why, ’tis a secret. 
Twas a trifle— 


Fitz. May not I have my secret? Oons! good 
brother, 

What would you say now, should a meddling 
knave 


Busy his brains with matters, though but trivial, 
Which concern you alone ? 

Sir E. Yd have him rot— 
Die piecemeal—pine—moulder in misery ! 
Agent and sacrifice to heaven’s wrath. 
When castigating plagues are hurled on man, 
Stands lean and lynx-eyed Curiosity, 
Watching his neighbor’s soul; sleepless himself, 
To banish sleep from others. Like a leech, 
Sucking the blood-drops from a careworn heart, 
He gorges on’t; then renders up his food 
To nourish Calumny, his foul-lunged mate, 
Who carries Rumor’s-trumpet; and whose breath, 


| Infecting the wide surface of the world, 


Ssrikes pestilence and blight! Oh, fie on ’t! fie! 
Whip me the curious wretch from pole to pole, 
Who writhes in fire and scorches all around him, 
A victim, making victims ! 
Fitz. By the mass, 
’T'were a sound whipping that, from pole to pole ! 
From constable to constable might serve. 
Sir #. Your pardon, brother ; 
Thad forgot. Wilford, I’ve business for you; 
Wait for me—aye—an hour after dinner, 
Wait for me in the library. 
Wil. [aside.| The library! 
Tsicken at the sound ! ! [Aloud.] Wait there for 
you—and— 
Captain Fitzharding, sir? 
Sir E. For me alone! 
Wil. Alone, sir? 
Sir E. Yes. Begone! 
Wil. I shall, sir. [Aside to StR EDWARD, R.] 
But if I have ever breathed a syllable 
| That might displease you, may— 
Sir #. Fool! breathe no more! 
Wil. Ym dumb. 
[Aside.] I'd rather step into lion’s den 
Than meet him in the library! [Aloud.] I go, sir. 
Exit RK. 
Fite. Brother, you are too harsh with that poor 
boy. 
Sir #. Brother, & man must rule his family 
In his own way. 
Fitz. Well, well, well; don’t be touchy. 
I speak not to offend; I only speak 
| On a friend’s privilege. The poor are men, 
And have their feelings, brother. 
Sir H..So0 have I 
Fitz. One of the best that we can show, believe 
me, 
Is mildness to a servant. Servants, brother, 
Are born with fortune’s yoké about their necks, 
And that is galling in itself enough ; 
We skould not goad them under it. 
Sir #. Brother, your hand. You have a gentle 
nature ; 


+> 
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| This is all spleen. 


|To Wilford there. 


| A rugged look’s a damper to a greenhorn. 
I watched him now, when you frown’d angrily, | 


May no mischance e’er ruffle it, my brother! 
T’ve known thee from my infancy, old soldier ; 
And never did I know—I do not flatter— 
A heart more stout, more cased with hardy man- 
hood, 
More full of milk within. Trust me, dear friend, 
If admiration of thy charity 
May argue charity in the admirer, 
I am not destitute. 
Fitz. You! Ihave seen you 
Sometimes o’erflow with it. - 
Sir EH. And what avails it ? 
Honor has been my theme—good-will to man 
My study. I have labored for a name 
AS ee as mountain snow, dazzling and speck- 
ess. 
Shame on’t! ’tis blurred with blots ! 
mildew, 
Ruins the virtuous harvest I would reap, 
And all my crop is weeds! 
Fitz. Why, how now, brother ? 
You mope yourself too much 
In this dull forest here. Come, come, rouse you, 
man! 
I came on purpose, thirty miles from home, 
To jog your spirits. Prithee, now, be gay; 
And, prithee, too, be kind to my young favorite— | 


Fate, like a 


Sir EL. Well, well; I hope I have been. 
nec ahs doubt, in actions, but in words and | 
ooks. 


And he betrayed— 
Sir #. Betrayed! 
Fitz. Ten thousand fears. 
Sir EL. Ob! 
Fiiz. 'The poor devil couldn’t have ees more 
scared 
Had you e’en held a pistol to his head. 
[Stk EDWARD starts. 
Why, hey-day! what’s the matter ? 
Sir H. Brother, 
Question me not; my nerves are aspen-like, 
The slightest breath will shake ’em. [ Crossing to 
R.] Come, good brother. + 
Fitz. Yowll promise to be gay ? 
Sir HE. Yl do my best. - 
Fitz. Why, that’s well said; a man can do no 
more. 
Od! I believe my rattling talk has given you 
A stir already. 
Sir EH. That it has, indeed. 
Come, brother. 
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ScENE III. — HELEN’s Cottage. 


Enter HELEN and SAMSON, L 


Hel. Are you he that wish to enter nT ser- |t 
vice? ms 
Sam. Yes, so please you, ma caree, Helen, for + 
want of a better. 4 
Hel. Why, I have seen you in the forest, at | ¢ 
Rawbold’s cottage. He is your father, asIthink? $ 
Sam. Yes, so please you, madame, for want of — 
a better. a 
‘Hel. I fear me, you may well say that. Your P 
a as I have heard, bears an ill name in the i 
orest 


Sam. Alas! madame, he is obliged to bear i it 
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+| send Mortimer’s health be not worse! 
, sadly altered since we came to the forest. 


Act IT, Scene 3.) 


1] 


for want of a better. We are all famished, ma- 
dame; and the naked and hungry have seldom 
many friends to speak well of them. 

Hel. If I should hire thee, who will give thee a 
character ? 

Sam. My father, madame. 

Hel. Why, sirrah, he has none of his own. 

Sam. The more fatherly in him, madame, to 
give his son what he hasneed of for himself. But 
a knave is often applied to, to vouch for a good 
servant’s honesty. I will serve you as faithfully 
as your last footman, who, J have heard, ran 
away this morning. 

Hel. 'Truly, he did so. 

Sam. I was told on’t some half hour ago, and 
ran, hungrily, hither, to offer myself. So, please 
you, let not poverty stand in the way of my pre- 
ferment. 

Hel. Should I entertain you, what could you 
do to make yourself useful? 

Sam. Anything; I can wire hares, snare part- 
ridges, shoot a buck, and smuggle brandy for you, 
Iadame. 

Hel. Fie on you, knave! ’Twere fitter to turn 
you over to the verderors of the forest for punish- 
ment, than to encourage you in such practices. 

Sam. I would practice anything better that 
might get me bread. I ~would scrape trenchers, 
fill buckets, and carry a message. What can a 
mando? He can’t starve. 

Hel. Well, sirrah, to snatch thee from evil, I 
care not if I make a trial of thee. 

Sam. No! will.you? 

Hel. Nineteen in twenty might question my 
prudence for this; but whatever loss I may suffer 
from thy roguery, ’ the thought of having opened 
a path to lead a needy wanderer back to virtue 
will more than repay me. 

Sam. Oh, bless you, lady! IfI do not prove 
virtuous, never trust In man more! [Kneeling.] 
IT am overjoyed ! 

Hel. Get thee to the kitchen; you will find a 
livery there will suit you. 

Sam. [rising.| A livery! Oh, the father! 
Virtuous and a livery, all in a few seconds! 
Heaven bless you! 

Hel. Well, get you to your work. 

Sam. I go, madame. If I break anything to- 
day, beseech you let it go for nothing; for joy 
makes my hand-tremble. Should you want me, 
please to cry Samson, and I am with you in a 
twinkling. Heaven bless you! Here’s fortune ! 

[Heit L. 

Hel. Blanch stays a tedious time. 
He is 
I 


-+| dreamed last night of the fire he saved me from ; 


¢ How now, wench? 


and I saw him, all fresh, in manly bloom, bearing 

me through the flames, even as it once happened. 
Enter BLANCH, sits 

You have almost tired my 

patience. 

If the 


Blanch. And my own legs, madame. 


| old footman had not made so much use of his, by 


oning away, they might have spared mine. 
Hel. Inform me of Sir Edward Mortimer. 


mch. Yes, I have, madame. 
. Say—tell me, 


Heaven | ° 


What said he, Blanch? Will he be here to-day? 
Blanch. A little breath, madame, and I will 


‘answer all duly. 


Hel. Oh, fie wpon thee, wench! 


| These interrogatories should be answered 
| Quicker than breath can utter them. 


Blanch. That’s impossible, lady. 
Hel. Thou wouldst not say so, hadst thou ever 
loved. 

Love has a fleeter messenger than speech 
To tell love’s meaning ; his expresses post 
Upon the orbs of vision, ere the tongue 
Can shape them into words. A lover's look 
Is his heart’s Mercury. Oh! the eye’s eloquence, 
Twin-born with thought, outstrips the tardy voice, 
Far swifter than the nimble lightning’s flash— 
The sluggish thunder-peal that follows it! 

Blanch. Lam not skilled in eye-talking, mad- 
ame. 
upon my tongue; and I have been told ’twill 
trot at a good round pace upon occasion. 

Hel. Then let it gallop now, beseech you, 

wench, 
And bring me news of Mortimer. 

Blanch. Then, madame, I saw Sir Edward in 
his library, and delivered your letter. He will be 
here, either in the evening or on the morrow— 
tis uncertain which, for his brother, Captain 
Fitzharding, is arrived on a visit to him. But 
Sir Edward’s letter may chance to specify further 
particulars. 

Hel. His letter? has he written? 
; thee! 

Why didst not give it me at once? Where is it? 
Thou art turned dreamer, wench! Come, quickly! 


Fie upon 


Blanch. You talked to me so much of reading 
eyes : 
Madame, that I e’en forgot the letter. Here it is. 
| Gives it. 


Hel. Come to me shortly in my cabinet ; 
Tl read it there. I am almost unfit 
To open it. I ne’er receive his letters 
But my hand trembles. Well, I know ’tis silly, 
And yet I cannot help it. I will ring, 


Then come to me, good Blanch—not yet. My 
Mortimer ! 
Now for your letter. [Heit R. 


Blanch. I would they were wedded once, and 
all this trembling would be over. Iam told your 
married lady’s feelings are little roused in reading 
letters from a husband. 


Re-enter SAMSON, L., dressed in a livery. 


Sam. This sudden turn of fortune might puff 
some men up with pride. I have looked in the 
glass already, and if ever man looked braver in a 
glass than I, I know nothing of finery. 

Blanch. Hey-day ! who have we here? 

Sam. Oh, lord! this is the maid—I mean the 
waiting-woman. I warrant we shall be rare com- 
pany in.a long winter’s evening. 

Blanch. Why, who are you? 

Sam. Vm your fellow-servant—the new-comer. 
The last footman cast his skin in the pantry this 
morning, and I have crept into it. 

Blanch. Why, sure, it cannot be! Now I look 


‘upon you again, you are Samson Rawbold, old 


Rawbold’s son, of the forest here. 
Sam. The same. 


Ihave been used to let my discourse ride: 


I am not like some upstarts ; _ 
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Blanch. What, has my lady hired thee ? 

Sam. She has taken me like a pad nag, upon 
trial. 

Blanch. YT suspect you will play her a jade’s 
trick, and stumble in your probation. You have 
been caught trippihg ere now. 

Sam. An’ I do not give content, ’tis none of my 
fault. A man’s qualities cannot come out all at. 
once. J wish you would teach me a little how to 
lay a cloth. 

Blanch. You are well qualified for your office, | 
truly, not to kuow that. 

Sam. To say truth, we had little practice that. 
way at home. We stood not upon forms; we had 
sometimes no cloth for a dinner-— 

Blanch. And sometimes no dinner for a cloth. 

Sam. Justso. We bad little order in our family. 

Blanch. Well, I will instruct you. 

Sam. That’s kind. I will be grateful. They 
tell me I have learned nothing but wickedness | 
yet, but I will instruct you in anything I know in 
return. 

Blanch. There, I have no mind to become your | 
scholar. But be steady in your service, and you 
may outlive your beggary and grow into respect. 

| Hxvtt R. 

Sam. Nay, an’ riches rain upon me, respect will 
grow of course. I never knew a rich man yet who | 
wanted followers to pull off their caps to him. 


SONG. 
SAMSON. 


A traveler stopped at a widow's gate; 
She kept an inn, and he wanted to bait, 
But the landlady slighted her guest. 
For when Nature was making an ugly race, 
> She certainly moulded the traveler's face 
As a sample for all the rest. 


The chambermaid’s sides they were ready to crack 
When she saw his queer nose and the hump at his back 
(A Lump isn’t handsome, no doubt.) 
. And though ‘tis confessed that the prejudice goes, 
Very strongly in favor of wearing a nose, 
Yet a nose shouldn't look like a’snout. 


A bag full of gold on the table he laid; 

*T had a wondrous effect on the widow and maid, 
And they quickly grew marvelous civil. 

The money immediately altered the case ; 

They were charmed with his hump, and his snout, and his face, 
Though he still might have frightened the deyil. 


He paid like a prince, gave the widow a smack, 
Then flopped on his horse at the door like a sack, 
While the landlady, touching the chink, 
Cried, ‘‘ Sir, should you travel this country again, 
I heartily hope that the sweetest of men 
Will stop at the widoay’s to drink.” 


[Evit L. 


ScENE IV.—The library as before. 


WILFORD discovered. 


Wil. I would Sir Edward were come. The 
dread of a fearful encounter is often as terrible as 
the encounter itself. Eh! he’s coming! 
The old wainscot cracks and frightens me out of 
my wits; and I verily believe the great folio 
dropped on my head just’ now from the shelf on 
purpose to increase my terrors. 


Enter SIR EDWARD MORTIMER, R. door, which he 
locks after him. WILFORD turns round on 
hearing him shut tt. 


[Aside, L. c.] What’s that? ’Tis he himself! 
Mercy on me! he has locked the door. What is 
going to become of me? 
Sir H. Wilford, is no one in the picture gallery? 
Wil. No—not a soul, sir—not a human sout; 


No!). 


None within hearing if I were to bawl 
Ever so loud. 
Sir E. [pointing to L.] Lock yonder door, 
Wil. The door, sir? 
Sir EH. [sitting R. c.] Do as I bid you. 
Wil. What, sir, lock— 
[MORTIMER waves his hand. 
I shall, sir. [Goes to the door L., and locks it. 
His face has little anger in it, neither ; 
’Tis rather marked with sorrow and distress. 
Sir E. Wilford, approach me. 
say 
For aiming at your life? 
Despise me for it? 
Wil. I? Oh, sir— 
Sir H. You must ; 
For I am singled from the herd of men, 
A vile, heart-broken wretch ! 
Wil. Indeed, indeed, sir, 
You deeply wrong yourself. Your equals’ loye, 
The eae prayer, the orphan’s tear of .grati- 
tude, 
All follow you; and I--I owe you all— 
I am most bound to bless you! 
Sir H. Mark me, Wilford. 
I know the value of the orphan’s tear, 
The poor man’s prayer, respect from the respected ; 
I feel to merit these, and to obtain them 
Is to taste here below that thrilling cordial 
Which the remunerating angel draws 
From the eternal fountain of delight, 
To pour on blessed souls that enter heaven. 
I feel this, 1! How must my nature, then, 
Revolt at him who seeks to stain his hand 
In human blood? And yet it seems this day 
I sought your life. Oh, I have suffered madness! 
None know my tortures—pangs, but I can end 
them, ’ 
End them as far as appertains to thee. 
I have resolv’d it, hell-born struggles tear me ; 
But I have pondered on ’t, and I must trust thee. 
Wil. Your confidence shall not be— 
Sir EH. You must swear. 
Wil. pe sir! Will nothing but an oath, 
then— 
Sir E. [rising and seizing WILFORD’s arm.] 
Listen : 
May all the ills that wait on frail humanity 
Be doubled on your head if you disclose 
My fatal secret. May your body turn 
Most lazar-like and loathsome, and your mind 
More loathsome than your body! May those 
fiends 
Who strangle babes for very wantonness, 
Shrink back and shudder at your monstrous 
crimes, 
And shrinking curse you! 
youth, 
And the sharp terrors of a guilty mind _ 
Poison your aged days; while all your nights? _ 
As on the earth you lay your houseless head, 
Out-horror horror! May you quit the world 
Abhorred, self-hated, hopeless for the next, 
Your life a burthen and your death a fear! 


Do you not scorn me, 


Palsies strike your 


Sir H. Hope this may fall 
thou hopest it, : , 
By every attribute which heaven, earth, hell, 
Can lend to bind and strengthen conjuration, 
If thou betray’st me! . ; 
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Wil. [hesitating.] Well—I— 
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What am I to | 


Wil. For mercy’s sake, forbear! you terrify me. _ 
upon thee; swear + 
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Sir H. ‘No retreating. 
Wil. [after a pause.| I swear by all the ties 
that bind a man, 
Divine or human, never to divulge ! 
Sir H. Remember, you have sought this secret — 


yes, 

Extorted it. Ihave not thrust it on you. 

Tis big with danger to you; and to me, 

While I prepare to speak, torment unutterable.. 

Know, Wilford, that— Damnation! 

Wil. Dearest sir, 

Collect yourself; this shakes you horribly. 

You had this trembling, it is scarce a week, 

At madame Helen’s. 
Sir H. There it is. 
Wil. Her uncle! 
Sir #. Him. She knows it not—none know it; 

You are the first ordained to hear me say, 

I am—his murderer ! 

Wil. Ob, heaven ! 

Sir H. His assassin ! 

Wi. What! you that—mur—the murder—I am 
choked ! 

Sir #. Honor—thou blood-stain’d god! at whose 
red altar 

Sit war and homicide, oh! to what madness 

Will insult drive thy votaries ! By heaven ! 

In the world’s range there does not breathe a man 

Whose brutal nature I more strove to soothe 

With long forbearance, kindness, courtesy, 

Than his who fell by me.- But he disgraced me, 

Stained me! Qh, death and shame! 1 the world | 

looked on, 

And saw this sinewy savage strike me aewu, 

Rain blows upon me, drag me to and fro 

On the base earth, like carrion. Desperation, 

In every fibre of my frame, cried vengeance ! 

I left the room which he had quitted. Chance, 

(Curse on the chance!) while boiling with my 

wrongs, 

Thrust me against him, darkling, in the street. 

I stabbed him to the heart; and my oppressor 

Rolled lifeless at my foot ! [ Crosses to L. 
Wil. Oh, mercy on me! . 

How could this deed be covered ? 
Sir H. Would you think it? 

Hen at the moment when I gave the blow, 

Butchered a fellow-creature in the dark, 

Thad all good men’s love. But my disgrace, 


Her uncle— 


| And my opponent’s death thus linked with it, 


Demanded notice of the magistracy. 

They summoned me, as friend would summon 
friend, 

To acts of import and communication. 

We met ; and ’twas resolved to stifle rumor, 

To put me on my trial. No accuser, 

No evidence appeared, to urge it on; 

Twas meant to clear my fame. How clear it, then ? 


+| How cover it? you say. Why, by a lie— 
}) Guilt’s offspring and its guard! 


I taught this 
breast, 


+) Which truth once made her throne , to forget a lie— 


This tongue to utter it; rounded a tale, 
Smooth as a seraph’s song from Satan’s mouth ; 
“eal well compacted, that the o’er-thronged court 


eating : ‘Tnnocence ! ” ere I had finished. 
ourt enlarged me; and the giddy rabble 

e in triumph home. Aye, look upon me! 
v thy sight aehes at me, 
Hicaven ae? me! 


It may be wrong; indeed, I pity you. 

Sir EH. 1 disdain all pity— 
I ask no consolation! Idle boy! 
Think’st thou that this compulsive confidence 
Was given to move thy pity? Love of fame 
(For still I cling to it) has urged me thus 
To quash the curious mischief in its birth ; 
Hurt honor, in an evil, cursed hour, 
Drove me to murder —lying ; ’twould again ! 
My honesty—sweet peace of mind—all, all 
Are bartered for a name. I will maintain it. 
Should slander whisper o’er my sepulchre, 
And my soul’s agency survive in death, 
I could embody it with heaven’s lightning, 
And the hot shaft of my insulted spirit 
Should strike the blaster of my memory 
Dead in the church-yard! Boy, I would not kill 

thee ; 

Thy rashness and discernment threatened danger ; 
To check them there was no way left but this, 
Save one—your death. You shall not be my 


victim. 
Wil. My death! What! take my life—my life, 
to prop 
| This empty honor ! 
Sir #. Empty!’ Groveling fool ! 
Wu. I am your servant, sir; child of your 


bounty, 
And know my obligation. I have been 
Too curious, haply—'tis the fault of youth; 
Ine’er meant injury. Ifit would serve you, 
I would lay down my life—I’d give it freely. 
Could you, then, have the heart to rob me of it ? 
You could not—should not. 
Sir H. How! 
Wil. You dare not. 
Sir EF. Dare not! 
Wil. Some hours ago you durst not. 
moyed you; 
Reflection interposed and held your arm. 
But should reflection prompt you to attempt it, 
My innocence would give me strength to struggle, 
And wrest the murderous weapon from your hand. 
How would you look to find a peasant boy 
Return the knife you leveled at his heart, 
And ask you which in heaven would show the 
best — 
A rich man’s honor or a poor man’s honesty ? 
Sir HE. ’Tis plain I dare not take your life. 
spare it 
I have endangered mine. 
You know not its extent. Be warned in time; 
Trifle not with my feelings. Listen, sir ; 
Myriads of engines, which my secret working 
Can rouse to action, now encircle you. 
Your ruin hangs upon a thread ; provoke me, 
And it shall fall upon you. Dare to make 
The slightest movement to awake my fears, 
And the gaunt criminal, naked and stake-tied, 
Left on the heath to blister in the sun, 
Till lingering death shall end his agony, 
Compar red to thee shall seem more ‘enviable - 
Than cherubs to the damned! — 
Wil. Oh, misery! . 
Discard me, sir; I must be hateful to you. 
Banish me hence ; I will be mute as death ! 
But let me quit your service. 
Sir EH. Never! Fool! 
To buy this secret you have sold yourself. 
Your movements, eyes, and most of all, your 
breath, : 


Passion 


To 


But dread my power ; 
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{Act II, Scene 5. 


é 
From this time forth are fettered to my will. 
You have said, truly, you are hateful to me; 
Yet you shall feel my bounty ; that shall flow, 
And swell your fortunes ; but my inmost soul 
Will yearn with loathing when— [A knock, 
R. D. F.] Hark! some one knocks. 
Open the door. [WILFORD opens the door, R. F. 
Enter ADAM WINTERTON. 
How now, Winterton ? 
Did you knock more than once ? 
listen ? 
I mean, good Adam, did you wait—aye, wait, 
Long at the door here? 
Win. Bless your honor, no ; 
You are too good to let the old man wait. 
Sir R. What, then, our talk here—Wilford’s, 
here, and mine, 
Did not detain you at the door? Ha! did it? 
Win. Not half a second. 
Sir EH. Oh! Well, what’s the matter? 
Win. Captain Fitzharding, sir, entreats your 
company. 
I’ve placed another flagon on the table; 
Your worship knows it—number thirty-five; 
The supernaculum. 
Sir #. Well, well, I come. 
What, has he been alone ? 
Win. No; lve been with him. 
Od! he’s a merry man, and does so jest! 
| He calls me first of men, ’cause my name’s Adam. 
Well, ’tis exceeding pleasant, by St. Thomas ! 
Sir H. Come, Adam, I'll attend the Captain. 
Wilford, ; 
What I have just now given you in charge 
Be sure to keep fast locked. I shall be angry— 
Be very angry, if I find you careless. 
Come, Adam. 
[Exit R. D. F., followed by WINTERTON. 
Wu. 'This house is no house for me; fly I will, I 
am resolved; but whither? His threats strike 
terror into me; and were I to reach the pole, I 
doubt whether I should elude his grasp. But to 
live here a slave—slave to his fears, his jealousies ! 
Night is coming on; darkness be my friend! for I 
will forth instantly. The thought of my innocence 
will cheer me, as I wander through the gloom. 
Oh! when guilty Ambition writhes upon his 


| Crosses to him. 
Speak—did you 


though its sweet sleep be canopied with a ragged 
hovel ? [Hwvit L. 
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SCENE V.—The Inside of an Abbey in ruins— 
part of it converted into a habitation for Ros- 
BERS; various entrances to their apartment, 
trough the broken arches of the building, etc. 
Nearly dark. 

Enter JUDITH and a Boy, tL. , 

Jud. Well, sirrah, have you been upon the 
scout ? Are any of our gang returning ? 

Boy. No, Judith, not a soul. 

Jud. The rogues tarry thus to fret me. 

Boy. Why, indeed, Judith, the credit of your 
cookery is lost among thieves; they never come 
punctual to their meals. 

Jud. No tidings of Orson yet from the market- 
town ? 

Boy. J have seen nothing of him. 

Jud. Brat! thou dost never bring me good news. 

Boy. Judith, you are ever so cross with me! 

Jud. That wretch, Orson, slights my love of 

late! Hence, you hemp-seed, hence! Get to 


couch, why should barefoot Integrity repine, | 


the broken porch of the abbey, and watch; ’tis 
all you are good for. s 

Boy. You know I am but young yet, but, with 
good instructions, I may be a robber in time. 

Jud. Away, you imp! you will never reach 
such preferment. [A whistle without, R.] So, I 
hear some of our party. [The whistle again—the 
Boy puts his fingers in his mouth, and whistles in 
answer.| Why must you keep your noise, sirrah ? 

Boy. Nay, Judith, ’tis one of the first steps we 
boys learn in the profession. I shall never come 
to good if you check me so. [Looking off, R. U. 
E.] Huzza! here come three ! 

Enter THREE ROBBERS through the broken 
arches, R. U. E. 

Jud. So! you have found your road at last. 
A murrain light upon you! Isit thus you keep 
your hours ? 

1st Rob. What, hag! ever at this trade—ever 
grumbling ? 

Jud. I have reason; I toil to no credit; I 
watch with no thanks. I trim up the table for 
your return, and no one returns in due time to 
notice my industry. Your meat is scorched to 
cinders. Rogues! would it were poison for you! 

1st Rob. [aside.] What a devil in petticoats is 
this! Ineverknew a woman turn to mischief 
that she did not undo a man clean. 

Jud. [c.] Did any of you meet Orson on your 
way ? 

Ist Rob. [L. c.] Aye,- there the hand points. 
When that fellow is abroad, you are more savage 
than customary; and that is needless. 

2d Rob. [L.] None of our comrades come yet? 
They will be finely soaked. 

lst Rob. Aye, the rain pours like a spout upon 
the ruins of the old abbey wall here. — 

Jud. I’m glad on’t; may it drench them, and 
breed agues! ’T will teach them to keep time. 

lst Rob. Peace, thou abominable railer! A 
man had better dwell in purgatory than have 
thee in his habitation. Peace, devil! or Vl make 
thee repent! 

Jud. You! ’Tis as much as thy life is worth to 
move my spleen. 

1st Rob. What! you will set Orson, your cham- 
pion, upon me ? 

Jud. Coward! he should not disgrace himself 
| by chastising thee. 

_ lst Rob. [drawing his sword.] Death and 
thunder ! 


elec 


hen-hearted valor. Assault a woman ! 

Ist Rob. Well, passion hurried me; but I have 
a respect for the soft sex, and am cool again. 
[Returns his sword to the scabbard.| Come, Judith, 
be friends; nay come, do, and I will give thee a 
farthingale I took from a lawyer’s widow. 

Jud. Where is it? 

1st Rob. You shall have it. 

Jud. Well, I— {Music without, r.| Hark! 
rade. ir . 
MUSICAL DIALOGUE AND CHORUS. 

JupitH and RosBBERs. 
At different periods of the music the ROBBERS ¢ 
ter through various parts of the ruins in group 
Listen !—No; it is the owl, - 
That hoots upon the mould'ring tower, | 
--‘Hark! the rain beats—the night is foul; 
Our comrades stay beyond their hour. 
iuieatic’s. 3 Listen , 


Jud. Aye, attack a woman—do! it suits your | 
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2d Rob. Soft! I think I hear the foot of a com- | 
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All’s hushed around the abbey wall; 
Soft! now I hear a robber’s call. 
2 Listen ! 


They whistle !—Answer it!—’Tis nigh ! 

Again !—A comrade comes !—’Tis I! 

And here another !—And here another! 

Who comes ?—A brother! Who comes?—A brother! 
Now they all come pouring in, 
Our jollity will soon begin. 

Sturdy partners, all appear. 

We're here !—And here !—And here !—And here! 
Thus we stout freebooters prowl, 
‘Then meet to drain the flowing bowl. 


= 


this! Well, time must discover him; for he who 
had brutality enough to commit the action, can 
scarcely have courage enough to confess it. 

Ors. [L.] Courage, captain, is a quality, Itake 
it, little wanted by any here. What signify 
words? I did it. 

Arm. I suspected thee, Orson. Tis scarce an 
hour since he whom thou has wounded quitted 
the service of Sir Edward Mortimer, in the forest 
here, and inquiry will doubtless be made. 

2d Rob. Nay, then, we are all discovered. 


Enter ORSON, L. U. E., with baggage at his back, 
as returned from market. 


1st Rob. See, hither comes Orson at last. He 
walks in, like Plenty, with provision on his shoul- 
der. 

Jud. [k. c.] Oh, Orson! 
Orson? I began to fear. 
damp. Let me wring the wet from thy clothes. 
Oh! my heart leaps to see thee. 

Ors. [c.] Stand off! This hamper has been 
wearisome enough ; I want not thee on my neck. | 

Jud. Villain! ’tis thus you ever useme! I can 
revenge! I can—do not, dear Orson—do not 
treat me thus ! 

Ors. Let a man be ever so sweet-tempered, he 
will meet somewhat to sour him. I have been, 
vexed to madness. - 

2d Rob. [L.] How now, 
vexed thee now? 

Ors. A prize has slipt through my fingers. 

3d Rob. [R.] Ha! Marry, how ? 

Ors. I met a Straggling knave on foot, and the) 
rogue resisted. He had the face to tell me that 
he was thrust on the world to seek his fortune, 
and that the little he had about him was his all. 
Plague on the provision at my back! I had no 
time to rifle him; but I have spoiled him for 

-fortune-seeking, I warrant him. 

3d Rob. Orson, you are ever disobeying our 
_captain’s order; you are too remorseless and 
| bloody. 

Ors. Take heed, then, how you move my anger 
by telling me on’t. The affair is mine; J will 
answer to the consequence. ; 

[A whistle heard without, R. U. E. 
4th Rob. I hear our captain’s signa). Here he 
comes. Ha!-he is leading one who seems 
wounded. 


why didst tarry, 


Orson? What has 


Enter ARMSTRONG, R. U. E., supporting WILFORD. 


heart. 

; Wi. You are very kind; I had breathed my 
| last but for your care. Whither have youled me? 

4th Rob. Where you will be well treated, young- 

+| ster. You are now among as honorable a knot 

en as ever cried ‘‘ Stand” to a traveler. 

Wil. How! among robbers? 

3} 4th Rob. Why, so the law’s cant calls us gentle- 

~; men who live at large. . 

Wil. So! For what am I reserved? 

Arm. Fear nothing; you are safe in this 
~ asylum. Judith, lead him in. 
+t; Jud. Ido not like the office. You are ever at 
e tricks; ’twill ruin us in the end. What 


Thou art cold and) 


Arm. Gently, good fellow! Come, keep a good) 


Arm. Now mark what thou hast done. Thou 
hast endangered the safety of our party; thou 
bast broken my order (’tis not the first time by 
|many), in attacking a passenger; and what pas- 
senger? One whose unhappy case should have 
claimed thy pity. He told you he had displeas- 
ed his master, left the house of comfort, and, with 
his scanty pittance, was wandering around the 
world to mend his fortune. Like a butcher, you 
| struck the forlorn boy to the earth, and left him 
to languish in the forest. Would any of our 
brave comrades have done this ? 
Robbers. None! none! 


but if it have any weight, ‘this brute, this Orson, 
shall be thrust from our community, which he has 
disgraced. Let it not be said, brothers, while 


prompts us to butchery. 
Robbers. Oh! brave captain! Away with him! 
Ors. You had better ponder on ’t, ere you pro- 
voke me. 
Arm. Rascal! do you mutter threats? Begone! 
Ors. Well, if I must, I must.__I was ever a 


friend to you all; but if you are bent on turning 
me out, why, fare you well. 

Robbers. Aye, aye! Away, away! 

Ors. Farewell, then. [Heit L. U. E. 

Arm. Come, comrades, think no more of this. 
let us drown the choler we have felt in wine and 
revelry. 

FINALE. 


Jolly friars tippled here 
Ere these abbey walls had erumbled ; 
Still the ruins boast good cheer, 
Though long ago the cloisters tumbled. 
The monks are gone ; 
Well—vwell! 
That's all one; 
Let's ring their knell. 
Ding dong! ding dong! to the bald-pated monk! 
They set an example, 
We'll follow the sample, 
And all go to bed most religiously drunk. 
Huzza! huzza! We'll drink and we'll sing, 
We'll laugh and we'll quatf, 
And make the welkin ring. 


Ab CHE Ear ot 


SCENE I.—A Room in S1R EDWARD MORTIMER’S 
Lodge. 
Sir EDWARD MORTIMER, L., and HELEN, R., 
discovered on a sofa, C. 


Much better, since, upon your sudden sickness, 
I came to visit you. 
Sir E. Thow’rt a sweet flatterer ! 


we to do with charity? But come, fellow, 
1ce it must be so. The rogues here call me 
vage; but I have a kindly heart, for all that. 


_ [Evit, 0. ¥., leading WILFORD. 
ould I knew which of you had done 


Hel. Ne’er trust me, then, 
Tf I do flatter. This is wilfulness: 
Thou wilt be sick, because thou wilt be sick. 
Tl cure you of this fancy, Mortimer. 

Sir EZ. And what wouldst thou prescribe ? 


Arm. Comrades, in this case my voice is single; | 


want drives us to plunder, that wantonness | 


Hel. Sooth, you look better now, indeed you do, © 


Pew 
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aie IRON ae 


[Act III, Scene 1, 


Hel. I would distill 
Each flower that lavish happiness produced 
Through tue world’s paradise, ere disobedience 
Scattered the seeds of care ; then mingle each 
In one huge cup of comfort for thee, love, 


' To chase away thy dullness. Thou shouldst wanton | 


Upon the wings of time, and mock his flight, 


| As he sail’d with thee tow’rd eternity. 
| [d have each hour, each minute of thy life, 


A golden holiday ; and should a cloud 
O’ercast thee, be it light as gossamer, 
That Helen might disperse it with her breath, 
And talk thee into sunshine. 
Sir H. Sweet, sweet Helen! | They rise. 
Death, softened with thy voice, might dull his 
sting, 


And steep his darts in balsam. Oh, my Helen! 


| These warnings which that grisly monarch sends, 
| Forerunners of his certain visitation, 


Of late are frequent with me. It should seem 
I was not meant to live long. 
Hel. Oh, Mortimer ! 
I could not talk so cruelly to you; 
I would not pain you thus for worlds ! 
Sir HE. Nay, come, 
I meant not this. I did not mean to say 
There’s danger now ; but ’tis the privilege 
Of sickness to be grave, and moralize 2 
On that which sickness brings. I prithee, now, 
Be comforted. Believe me, I shall mend ; 
I feel I shall already. 
Hel. Do you, Mortimer ? 
Do you, indeed, feel so? 
Sir EH. Indeed, I do. 
Hel. I knew you would—I said it—did I not? 
I see it in your looks’‘now—you are better. 
Sir H. Scarce possible, so suddenly. 
Hel. Oh, -yes; 
There is no little movement of your face 
But I can mark on the instant—’tis my study ; 
[have so gazed upon it, that I think 
I can interpret every turn it has, 
' And read your inmost soul. 
Sir H. What? 
Hel. Mercy on me! 
You change again. 
Sir H. ’Twas nothing; do not fear ; 
These little shocks are usual—’twill not last. 
Hel. Would you could shake them off! 
Sir E. I would I could! 
Hel. =f prithee, now, endeavor.. 
an— 
This Bogie Wilford, he has been ungrateful ; 
But do not let his baseness wear you thus; 
Hen let him go. 
Sir E. Vil hunt him through the world ! 
Hel. Why, look you there, now! Pray be calm. 
Sir E. Well, well; : 
I am too bo'sterous. ’Tis my unhappiness 
To seem oe harsh where I would show most 
kind— 
The world has made me peevish; Mes same boy 
Has somewhat moved me. 
Hel. He’s beneath your care. 
Seek him not now, to punish him. Poor wretch! 
He carries that away within his breast 
Which will embitter all his life to come, 
And make him curse the knowledge on ’t. 
Sir HE. The knowledge! 
Has he then breathed? Carries within his breast! 


This young 


What does he know ? 


| 
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Hel. His own ingratitude. 

Sir EH. Ob! very true. 

Hel. Then leave him to his conscience. 
Believe me, love, 
There is no earthly punishment so great, 
To scourge an evil act, as man’s own conscience, 
To tell him he is guilty. 

Sir E. ’Tis a hell! 


I pray you talk no more on’t. I am weak ; 


| I did not sleep last night. 


Hel. Would you sleep now? 
Sir E. No, Helen, no. I tire thy patient sweet- 
ness. 
_ Hel. Tire me! Nay, that you do not. You forget 
How often I have sat by you, and watched, 
Fanning the busy summer flies away, 


| Lest they should break your slumbers. [Looking 


off, R.] Who comes here ? 
[Str EDWARD retires to the sofa, © 


Enter ADAM WINTERTON, R 


What, Winterton! How dost thou, old acquain- 
tance ? 
How dost thou, Adam ? 
Win. Bless your goodness, well. . 
Is my good master better ? 
Hel. Somewhat, Adam. 
Win. Now, by our lady, I rejoice to hear it! 
I have a message— 
Hel. Oh, no business now ! 
Win. Nay, so I said. Quoth I, 
sick— 
Perilous sick.” Buttherogue pressed and pressed, 
I could refuse no longer. 
Hel. Who has thus importuned you ? 
Win. To say the-truth, a most ill-favored var- 
let; ; 
But he will speak to none but to his worship. 
I think ’tis forest business. 
Sir E. Oh, not now; 
Another time—to-morrow—when he will. 
Tam unfit; they tease me! 
Win. E’en as you please, your worship. 
think, . 
From what he dropped, he can give some account 
Of the poor boy. 
Sir HE. [starting up and. crossing to WINTER- 
TON.| Of Wilford ? 
Win. Troth, I think so. 


-‘His honor’s 


I should 


| The knaye is shy, but Adam has a head. 
Send him hither on the instant! 


Sir He Quick ! 
Haste ! 
Fly, Adam, fly! 
Win. Well, now, it glads my heart 
To hear you speak so briskly. 
Sir H. Well, dispatch! 
Win. I go. Heaven bless you both! 
send you well, 
And merry days may come again ! [EHait R. 
Hel. I fear this business may distract you, Mor-— 
timer ; 
I would you would defer it till to- -morrow. 
Sir E. Not so, sweet. Do not fear. I prithee, | 
now, 
Let me have way in this. 


Heaven~ 


Retire awhile— 


Anon Ill come to thee. Ls ae 


Hel. Pray, now be careful ; ai} 
I dread these agitations. Pray, keep calm; 
Now do not tarry long. 

Sir EF. Farewell awhile, sweet ! 

Hel. Since it must be so, farewell ! 


“ud 


— [Batt 
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Adieu, my Mortimer! — ls 
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Act TTI, Scene 2.] COREE; 


TRON CHES). 


UGA 


Sir E. Dear simple innocence! thy words of 

comfort 

| Pour oil upon my fires. Methought her eye, 

When first she spake of conscience, shot a glance 

Like her dead uncle on me. Well, for Wilford; 

That slave can play the Parthian with my fame, 

And wound it while he flies. Bring him before 
me— 

Place me the runagate within my gripe, 

And I will plant my honor on its base 

| Firmer than adamant, though hell and death 

_ Should moat the work with blood! Oh, how will 
sin 

| Engender sin—throw guilt upon the soul, 

And like a rock dashed on the troubled lake, 

"Twill form its circles, round succeeding round, 

Each wider than the— 


Enter ORSON, R 


How now? What’s your business? 
Ors. Part with your office in the forest; part 
Concerns yourself in private. 
Sir #. How myself ? 
Ors. Touching a servant of your house—a lad 
Whose heels I find were nimbler than his duty. 
Sir EL. Speak—whatof him? Quick, know you 
where he is?.* 
Canst bring me to him? 
Ors. To the very spot. 
Sir H. Do it. 
Ors. Nay—softly. 
Sir H. Vil romana you amply— 
Insure your fortunes. 
Ors. First insure my neck ; 
Twill do me little good else. I’ve no heirs, 
And, when I die, ’tis like the law will bury me 
At its own charge. 
Sir #. Be brief and to your purpose. 
Ors. Then to the business which concerns your 
office 
Here i in the forest. 
Sir H. Nay, of that anon ; 
First of my servant. 
Ors. Well, e’en as you please, 
’Tis no rare thing ; ; let public duty wait 


| ?T will not unlink. 


pS ni 


Till private interests are settled. But 
My story is a chain; take all together. 


Sir EH. Be quick then. While we talk 


t This slave escapes me. 


Ors. Little fear of that; 


| He’s in no plight to journey far to-day. 


Sir EL. Where is he hid? 
Ors. Hard fe pales robbers. 
Sir H. Robbers! 

side.| Well, I’m glad on’t; 
nae pose best. 
loud.| What, has he turned to plunder ? 
Ors. No, not ‘805 ; 
Plunder hhas turned to him. He was knocked 
. down 
ight here in the forest, flat and sprawling ; 
And the milk-hearted captain of our gang 
as sheltered him. 
Sir E. It seems, then, thou'rt a thief. 
rs. I served in the profession, but last night 
urvy rogues cashiered me. *T'was a plot 
a poor fellow in his calling, 
‘ay my means of getting bread. 
¢-FIh hang my comrades 
livoaktn 5 


twill suit my pur- 


Sir H. Where lies their haunt ? 
Ors. Give me your honor first. 
Sir H. I pledge it for your safety. 
Ors. Send your officers 
To the old abbey ruins; you will find 
As bold a gang as e’er infested woods 
And fattened upon pillage. 
Sir EL. What, so near me? 
In some few minutes, then, he’s mine! [Crossing 
to R., and calling.| Ho! Winterton ! 
Now for his lurking-place; hope dawns again ! 
[Zo ORson.] Remain you here, I may have work 
for you. 
[ Aside.] Oh, I will weave a web so intricate 
For this base insect—so entangle him! 
[Calling.| Why, Winterton! Thou jewel, Repu- 
‘tation ! 
Let me secure thee, bright and spotless, now, 
And this weak, careworn body’s dissolution 
Will cheaply pay the purchase! Winterton! 
[Hait R. 
Ors. There may be danger in my stay here; I 
will e’en slink off in the confusion I haveraised. I 
value not reward; I hang all my acquaintance, 
and that shall content me. [Hatt R. 


SCENE II.—A Hall in the Lodge. 
Einter FITZHARDING, L. 


Fitz. Rare scuttling towrd! This lodge is 
* little Babel, 


| And Spleen and Sickness are the household gods 


In this, my brother’s castle of confusion. 

The hue and cry isup. Iam half tempted 

To wish the game too nimble for the dogs 

That hunt him at the heels. Wilford dishonest ! 
Vll ne’er trust looks again. Tl mix with none 
In future but the ugly ; honest men, 

Who can out-grin a griffin, or the head 

Carved on the prow of the good ship, the Gor ave: 
I’m for carbuncled, weather-beaten faces 

That frighten little children, and might serve 
For knockers to hell gates. 


Enter SAMSON RAWBOLD, R 


Now, who are you? 
Sam. Head serving-man to madame Helen, sir. 
Fitz. Well, l may talk to thee, for thou dost an- 
swer 
To the description of the sort of men 
I have resolved to live with. 
Sam. I am proud, sir, 
To find I have your countenance. 
Fitz. Canst tell me 
The news of Wilford ? 
Sam. He is turned a rogue, sir— 
An errant knave, sir. ’Tis a rare thing, now, 
To find an honest servant; we are scarce. 
Fitz. Where lies the abbey where a go to 
seek him ? 
Dost know it? 
Sam. Marry, do J, in the dark. 
TL have stood near it many a time in winter, 
To watch the hares by moonlight. 
Fitz. A cold pastime ! 
Sam. Aye, sir, twas killing work; I’ve left it 
off. "4 


Fitz. Think you they will be back soon ? 

Sam. On the instant ; : 
It is hard by, sir. Hark! I hear their horses. 
cae are returned, I warrant. 
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THE IRON CHES? 


{Act III, Seene 2. 


Fitz. Run you, fellow ; 
If Wilford’s taken, send him here to me. 

Sum. Why, he’s a rogue, sir; would your wor- 

ship stoop 

To parley with a rogue ? 

Fitz. Friend, I would stoop 
To prop a sinking man that’s called a rogue, 
And count him innocent till he’s found guilty. 
I learned it from our English laws, where Mercy 
Models the weights that fill the scales of Justice, 
And Charity, when Wisdom gives her sentence, 
Stands by to prompt her. ‘Till detection comes, 
I side with the accused. 

Sam. Would I had known 
Your worship sooner. You're a friend, indeed ! 
All undiscovered rogues are bound to pray for 


- you; 
So, heaven bless you! 
Fitz. Well, well; pustle—stir; 3 
Do as I bid thee. 
Sam. Aye, sir; I shall lean 
Upon your worship in my time of need. 
Heaven reward you! [Aside.] Here’s a friend to 
make ! [Hatt L. 
Fitz. I have akind of movement still for Wilford 
IT cannot conquer. What can be this charge 
Sir Edward brings against him ? 
Prove guilty! Well, why should I pity guilt? 
Philosophers would call me driveler. Let them. 
I cannot hoop my heart about with iron, 
Like an old beer-butt. I would have the vessel 
What some call weak—I’d have it ooze a little. 
Better compassion should be set abroach, 
Till it run waste, than let a system-monger 
Bung it with logic ; or a trencher-cap 


~Baw1 out his ethics on it, till his thunder 


Turns all the liquor sour. So! here he comes. 


Enter WILFORD, L. 


Wil. I am informed it is your pleasure, sir, 
To speak with me. 
Fitz. Aye, Wilford. Iam sorry— 
Faith, very sorry—you and I meet thus. 
How could you quit my brother thus abruptly ? 
Wil. I was unfit to serve him, sir. 
Fite. Unfit! . 
Wil. I was unhappy, sir. I fled a house 
Where certain misery awaited me, 
While I was doomed to dwell in ’t. 
Fitz. Misery ! 
What was this certain misery ? 
Wil. Your pardon; I never will divulge. 
Fitz. Indeed! 
Wil. No, never ; 


Pray, donot press me. All that I can say 


| Is, that I have a strong and rooted reason, 


ae has resolved me. ”I'were impossible 
I should be tranquil here; I feel it, sir, 
A duty to myself to quit this roof. 
Fitz. Hark ye, young man—this smacks of. 
mystery 
And now looks foully. Truth and innocence 
Walk around the world in native nakedness, 
But guilt is cloaked. 
Wil. Whate’er the prejudice 
My conduct conjures up, I must submit. 


Fitz. ’Twere better, now, you conjured up your | 


friends ; 
For I must tell you—no, there is no need; 
You learned it, doubtless, on the way, and know 
The danger you now stand in. 


Should the boy | 


Wu. Danger, sir! 
What? How? Ihave learned nothing, sir; my 
guides 
Dragged me in silence hither. 
Fitz. Then ’tis fit 
I put you on your guard. It grieves me, Wilford, 
To say there is a heavy charge against you, 
Which, as I gather, may affect your life. 
Wil. Mine! Oh, good heaven! 
Fitg. Pray be calm; for soon 
Here, in the face of all his family, 
My brother will accuse you. 


Wil. He! What, he? 
He accuse me? Oh, monstrous! Oh, look down, 
You who can read men’s hearts! A charge 
against me ! 
[Much agitated.] Ha! ha! Vm innocent! I’m 
innocent ! 


Fitz. Collect your firmness; you will need it all. 
Wil. I shall, indeed. Ipray you, tell me, sir, 
What is the charge? 
Fitz. I do not know its purport; 
I would not hear on’t; for on my voice rests 
The issue of this business ; and a judge 
Should come unbiased to his office. Wilford, 
Were twenty brothers waiting my award, 
You should have even and impartial justice. 
Farewell; and may you prosper! [Havit R. 
Wil. Let me recall my actions. My breast is 
unclogged with crime; then why should I fear? 
Let him inflict his menaces upon me in secret; 
he shall not, cannot touch my good name. 


Enter BARBARA RAWBOLD, L 


Bar. [ falling on his neck.| Oh, Wilford! 

Wil. Barbara! At such atime, too! 

Bar. To be brought back thus, Wilford ! and 
to go away without seeing me—without thinking 
of me! 

Wil. It was not so; I was hastening to your 
cottage, Barbara, when a ruffian in the forest 
encountered and wounded me. 

Bar. Wounded you! 

Wil. When Iwas dragged hither, the whole 
troop escaped, or they had vouched for the truth 
on’t. 

Bar. Bethink you, Wilford: the time is short; 
I know your heart is good; but if, in a hasty 
moment, you have done aught to wrong Sir Ed- 
vane throw yourself on his merey—sue for par- 

on. . 
’ Wil. For pardon! I shall go mad! Pardon! 
I am innocent—heaven knows I am innocent ! 

Bar. Heaven be thanked! The family is all 
gale o at Oh, Wilford! my spirits sink within 
me! 

Wu. I am now but a sorry comforter. Be of |¢ 
good cheer; I go armed in honesty, Barbara. 
This charge i is to be open in the eyes of the world 
and of the laws; then wherefore should I fear? |+ 
I am native of a happy soil, where Justice guards | - 
equally the life of its richest and poorest inhabi- 
tant. [Exit RR. |} 
Bar. Alas! I tremble for his safety. Should 
they tear him from me ! 


SONG. 
. BARBARA RAWBOLD. 


Down by the river there grows a green willow, 
Sing all for my true love, my true love, O! 

T'll weep out the night there, the bank for my pillow, 
And all for my true love, my true args oO! 


+ 
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THE IRON CHEST. 


Act ILI, Scene 3.] 


_ 
ive) 


When bleak blows the wind, and tempests are beating, 
Tl count all the clouds as I mark them retreating ; 
, For true lovers’ joys, well-a-day! are as fleeting, 
Sing all for my true love, etc. 
Maids, come in pity, w hen I am departed, 
Sing all for my true love, ete. 
When dead on the bank I am found, broken-hearted, 
And all for my true love, ete. 
Make me a graye, all while the wind’s blowing, 
Close to the stream, where my tears once were ‘flowing, 
And over my corse ‘keep the green willow growing, 
Tis all for my true love, ete. 
[Exit L. 


ScENE IIIl.—An Apartment in the Lodge— 
table, chairs, ete. 


FITZHARDING, L., WILFORD, R., and various 
DOMESTICS, behind, discovered. 


Fitz. isnot Sir Edward coming? Oh, here he is. 
Enter SIR EDWARD MORTIMER, L. 


Now, brother ; you look pale, 
And faint with sickness. Here’sa chair. [Sits L. 

Sir EH. [c.] No matter; to our _ business, 

brother. Wilford, 
| You may well cuess the struggle I endure 
| To place you here the mark of accusation. 
I gave you ample warning ; cautioned you, 
When many might have scourged; andeven now, 
Whie I stand here to crush you—aye, to crush 
you— 

My heart bleeds eens of pity for your youth, 
Whose rashness plucks the red destruction down, 
And pulls the bolt upon you. 

Wil. [x.] You know best 
The movements of your heart, sir. Man is blind, 
And cannot read them; but there is a Judge 
To whose all-seeking eye our inmost thoughts 
Lie open.. Think to Him you now appeal. 
Omniscience keeps heaven’s register ; 
And, soon or late, when Time unfolds the book, 


And meet their due reward or punishment. 

Fitz. Now to the point, I pray you. 

Sir H. Thus it is, then. 
I do suspect—by heaven! the story lingers, 
Like poison, on my tongue; but he will force’ it. 

Fitz. What is it you suspect? ~ 

Sir #. That he has—robbed me! 

Wil. Robbed! Oh, horrible! 

Fitz. Pray, tell me, brother, 
How ground you this suspicion ? 

Sir #. Briefly, thus: 
You may have noticed in my library 
A chest. [ WILFORD starts.] You see he changes 

at the word. 

Wil. [aside.] And well I may! 
Sir H. Where I have told you, brother, 
he writings which concern our family, 
ith jewels, cash, and other articles 
f no mean value, were deposited. 
- Fitz. You oftentimes have said 80. 
ir H. Yesterday 
_ $| Chance called me suddenly avay. I left 
’ ¢| The key in ’t, but as suddenly returned, 
And found this Wilford 
ixed o’er the chest, upon his knees, intent, 
now I think, on plunder. Confusion 
ok his young joints as he let fall the lid, 
nd gave me back the key. 
“itz. Did you not search 
ir papers on the instant ? 

» No; for first 
b had fixed my confidence) 


Our trembling souls must answer to the record, 


|I value, save a locket, which my mother 


I deemed it boyish curiosity ; 
But told him this would meet my further ques- 
tion, 
And at that moment came a servant in, 
To say you were arrived. He must have marked 
Our mixed emotion. 
Fitg. Is that servant here ? 
Gre. [coming down, L.] ’Twas I, sir. 
Sir HE. Was it you? Well, saw you aught 
To challenge your attention ? 
Gre. Sir, I did. 
Wilford was pale and trembling, and our master 
Gave him a look as if ’twould pierce him through, 
And cried, ‘‘ Remember !” 
more, 
And we both quitted him. 
Sir EB. [to FITZHARDING.] When first we met, 
You found me somewhat ruffled. 
Fitz. ’Tis most true. 
Sir H. But somewhat more, when afterwards I 
saw 
Wilford conversing with you; like a snake, 
Sunned by your looks and basking in your favor, 
I bade him quit the room with indignation, 
And wait my coming in the library. 
Fitz. | witnessed that with wonder. 
Sir H. Oh, good brother ! 
You little thought while you so gently schooled me 
For my harsh bearing toward him, on what 
ground 
That harshness rested. JI had made my search 
In the brief interval of absence from you, 
And found my property had vanished. 
Fitz. Well, 
You met him in the library? ~ 
Sur EH. [rising.| Oh, never 
Can he forget that solemn interview! 
Wil. Aye, speak to that, it was a solemn inter- 
view. 
Sir E. Observe, he does acknowledge that we 
met. 
Guilt was my theme, he cannot now deny it. 
Wil. It was a theme of—[checking himself. ] 
No! 
Sir H. He pleaded innocence ; 
While every word he spake belied his features, 
And mocked his protestation. 
Fitz. What said you to him ? 
Sir EH. “ Regulate your life 
In future better. I now spare your youth, 
But dare not to proceed. AIlI exact, 
(’Tis a soft penance) that you tarry here i 
Attempt not flight ; 
Flight ripens all my doubt to certainty, 
And justice to the world unlocks my tongue.” 
He fled, and I arraign him. 
Fitz. [rising and coming down, L.| Trust me, 
brother, 
This charge is staggering, yet accidents 
Sometimes combine to cast a shade of doubt 
Upon the innocent. May it be so here! . 
Here is his trunk; ’twas brought here at my order. 
’Tis fit it be inspected. 
Wil. Take the key— 
E’en take it freely. You'll find little phe 


Gave me upon her death- bed; and she added 
Her blessing to ’t. Perhaps her spirit now 
Is grieving for my injuries. 
Fitz. [crossing and ee tad ike the box.) How 
now? What’s here? 


Then he trembled | 


——!¢ 
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‘| Let me inspect this nearer. 
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The very watch Sir Edward’s father wore, 
And here our mother’s jewels! 
Wil. I am innocent ! 
Just heaven hear me—I am innocent! 
[Str EDWARD MORTIMER Sits, R. C. 
Fitz. Make itappear so. [ Pointing to the trunk. ] 
But look there! look there! 

Wil. Do you not know— 

Sir H. What? 
| Wi. ’Tis no matter, sir; 
| But I could swear— 

Sir H. [rising.| Nay, Wilford, pause awhile ; 
Reflect that oaths are sacred. Weigh the force 
Of these asseverations—mark it well, 

“T swear by all the ties that bind a man, 
Divine or human!” Think on that and shudder. 

Wil. {aside.| The very words I uttered! Iam 

tongue-tied ! : 

Fitz. Wilford, if there be aught that you can 

argue 
To clear yourself, advance it. 
Wil. Oh, I could— 
I could say much, but must not—no, I will not! 
Do as you please. I have no friend—no witness, 
Save my accuser. Did he not—pray, ask him— 
Did he not menace in his pride of power 
To blast my name and crush my innocence ? 
Fitz. What do you answer, sir? 
Sir EH. I answer, no. 
More were superfluous, when a criminal 
Opposes empty volubility 
To circumstantial charge. A steadfast brow 
Repels not fact, nor can invalidate 
These dumb, [pointing to the trunk, L. | but 
. damning witnesses before him. 
Wil. By the just Power that rules us, I am ig- 
norant 
How they came there! But ’tis my firm belief 
You placed them there to sink me. 
Fitz. Oh, too much! 
You steel men’s hearts against you. [To the SEr- 
VANTS.] Call the officers; 
He shall meet punishment. 
[The SERVANTS are going, R. 
Sir E. Hold! [Seating himself, R.] Pray you, 
hold. 
Justice has thus far struggled with my pity, 
To do an act of duty to the world. 
I would unmask a hypocrite—lay bare 
The front of guilt, that men may see and shun it. 
Tis done, and I will now proceed no further.- 

Fitz. Look ye, brother ; this act 
Is so begrimed with black, ungrateful malice, 
That I insist on justice. Fly, knaves, run! 

And let him be secured. [EHxeunt SERVANTS, R.] 
You tarry here. [Zo WILFORD. 

Sir E. I will not have it thus. 

Fitg. You must, you shall ! 
Does not this rouse you, too? 

els ; 
Look at this picture—twas our mother’s. 


Look on these jew- 


Stay, 

[Examining the 
trunk.] What are here ? 

Parchments! 

Sir E. Oh, look no further. They are deeds, 
Which, in his haste, no doubt, he crowded there, 
Not knowing what, to look o’er at his leisure. 
Family deeds; they all were in my chest. 

Wil. [aside.] Oh, ’tis deep laid! These, too, 

to give a color! 

Fitz. What have we here? 


Here is a paper 
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Of curious enfolding ; slipt, as ’twere 
By chance, within another. This may be 
Of note upon his trial. What’s this drops? 
A knife, it seems. 

Sir HE. [starting up.| What? 

Fitz, Marks of blood upon it! 

Sir #. Touch it not! throw it back! bury it! 

SIMkeit es 

Oh, carelessness and haste! Give me that paper! 
Darkness and hell! Give back the paper! [Sir 
EDWARD rushes down R., and attempts to snatch 
it. WILFORD runs between the two brothers, falls 
on his knees and prevents him, clinging to F11z- 
HARDING. 

Wil. [rapidly.| No! 
I see—I see! Preserve it; you are judge. 
My innocence—my life, rests on it ! 

Sir H. Devils! 
Foil meatmy own game! Fate! [Laughing hys- 

terically.| Ha, ha, ha! 

Sport, Lucifer! He struck me— [MORTIMER is 
| fainting and falling. WILFORD runs and catches 
| him. 

Wil. [c.] Tll support him. 
Read! read! read! : 
Fitz. What is this? My mind misgives me; 
It is my brother’s hand. [Reading.] ‘“ To be des- 
troyed at or before my death. 
Narrative of my murder of—’ Oh, great heaven! 
[Reading.| “‘ If, ere I die, my guilt should be dis- 
closed, 
May this contribute to redeem the wreck 
Of my lost honor !” Jam horror-struck ! 
Wil. Plain—plain! Stay! he revives. 
Sir H. What has been? Soft! 
Ihave been wandering with the damned, sure! 
Brother! 
And—aye, ’tis Wilford ! 


Oh! thought flashes on 


me 
Like lightning! J am brain-scorched! Give me 
leave; : 
I will speak—soon I will—a little yet ! 
Come hither, boy—wronged boy! Oh, Wilford! 
Wilford ! 
[Bursts into tears and falls on WILFORD’S nech. 
Wil. Be firm, sir—pray be firm! My heart 
bleeds for you— - 
Warms for you! Oh! all your former charity . 
To your poor boy isin my mind; still, still 
I see my benefactor. 
Sir H. Well, I will— 
I will be firm; one struggle, and ’tis over. 
I have most foully wronged you. Ere I die, 
And I feel death-struck, let me haste to make 
Atonement. Brother, note. The jewels— 
Yes, and that paper—heaven and accident 
Ordained it so—were placed—curse on my flesh, 
To tremble thus !—were placed there by my hand. 
Fitz. Ob, mercy on me! 
Sir EH. More. I feared this boy ; 
He knew my secret, and I blackened him, 
That, should he e’er divulge the fatal story, 
His word might meet no credit. Infamy 
Will brand my mem’ry for ’t. Posterity, 


{Act III, Seene 3. 
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Whose breath I made my god, will keep my | 


shame 
Green in her damning record. Oh! I[had— 
J had a heart o’erflowing with good thoughts 
For all mankind ; one fatal—fatal turn a 
Has poisoned all! Where is my honor now ? 
To die—to have my ashes trampled on 


COO. SU IN ES. 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER.—Black velvet slashed jacket, red and black, fleshings, hat to match, with black feathers, 
trimmed with silver buttons and silver lace, white satin vest, breastplate, pistols, carbine, sword, chain and eollur, russet 
buff pen, Pores trimmed, crimson scarf, russet boots, | boots. 
point lace collar and ruffles. SON Dark hr, ‘ 4 setalaa Carita 

Beet DING.— Crimegn velvet doublet, trunk and cloak, ORSON.—Dark brown ditto, w aoe a or carbine. 
slashed with white satin, and trimmed with silver bell buttons, | FIRST ROBBER.—Dark gray ditto, trimmed with black, &e. 


velvet hat, and white ostrich feathers, point lace collar, gray| SECOND, THIRD 1 F R 2S _ Ss , 
hairs, red hose, russet shoes and rosettes, belt, sword and See ea dat oreo i ann ROBBERS.— Stone color, 


walking cane. ‘ : 
WILFORD.—Butf tunic and pantaloons, russet boots, black cap ROBBER'S BOY.—Brown tunie, &e. 
and feathers, broad¢black belt and brass buckle, plain collar. HELEN.— White satin, trimmed with point lace and silver, white 


ADAM WINTERTON.—Black cloth doublet, trunks, and cloak, | - silk stockings, white satin shoes, hat, and ostrich feathers. 
trimmed with black ribbon, black cap. point lace collar, long | BLANCH—Black velvet body, pink petticoat, pointed black hat, 
gray hairs, black cloth shoes, white worsted hose. the whole trimmed with point lace, and black and blue ribbon, 

RAWBOLD.—Leather doublet, brown cloak and trunks, gray} point lace apron. 5 

_ hose, large russet boots, broad belt aud buckle, brown flap hat | }AME RAWBOLD.—Flowered gown, white night cap, white 
Rene 7 kerchief, check apron. 

ee ot ie, he ee ee noe BARBARA.—Light blue stuff petticoat, with black binding, 
ind elouk, et to Santen: tried: with,red avd blue binding, black body, white kerchief and apron, red hose, black shoes. 
collar. MARGARET.—Flowered chintz gown, red petticoat, check 

BOY.—Brown tunic and trunks, belt, gray hose, hat to match. apron, colored kerchief, black shoes. 

PETER, WALTER, SIMON and GREGORY.—Red doublets, | JUDITH.—Bottle-green penicoss ana jacket, trimmed with red 
trunks and hose, russet shoes, collars. binding, long hair, red hose, black shoes. 


ARMSTRONG.—Light brown tunic and trunks, trimmed with | CHILDREN.—Brown tunics, &c. 


4 This play was quite unsuccessful on its first representation, which took place at Covent Garden in 1796. The author attributed 
- | its failure to the apathy and inattention of John Philip Kemble, who is said to have walked through the part of Sir Edward Mortimer 
| without an effort to impart to it that tragic effect of which it is ee eineds capable. By way of reyenging himself upon the actor, 
{| Mr.Colman wrote a vituperative and sareastie preface, in which he gave full expression to his discontent ; but he lived to repent this 
Pe, eon of bad temper, and tried to suppress the edition of his play which contained it—an effort which he found rather difficult 
to accomplish. ; 
oe It seems to be admitted that Kemble did not come up to his usual standard of excellence in his performance of Sir Edward. 
He was indisposed at the time, and perhaps did not enter into the spirit of the character with sufficient promptitude of appreciation. 
; what probably contributed more than his inefficiency to the bad reception of the play, was the immoderate length of the part of 
e garrulous old man, Adam Winterton, which even the congenial talents of Dodd could not save from becoming wearisome. This 
has since been rectified. 
‘he play was originally produced, with appropriate music, by Stephen Storace, a composer, who had been educated in the 
d Italian school at the close of the last century, and whose models of ee were the works of Pacini, Sacchini and Paesiello. 
ssessed a strong and capacious mind, was well versed in literature, and, like Mozart, was, when a boy, distinguished for his 
‘calculation. Sheridan is said to have once remarked of Storace, that had he been bred to the law he must have become 
ancellor. His health was always delicate, and he died in consequence of his exertions in bringing out this play of ‘* The Iron 
Boe moos of avhich he had become much interested. ‘On the first rehearsal,” says Kelly. ‘though laboring under a 
attack of gout and fever. after having been confined to his bed for many days, he insisted on being wrapped up in blankets, 


(in a sedan chair to the cold stage of the play-house. The entreaties and prayers of his family were of no avail—go he 
nt, and remained to the end of the rehearsal. He returned to his bed, whence he neyer rose again.” . He died on the 
\ 1795, in the thirty-third year of his age. 4 , 
TK by a first failure, Colman reproduced “ The Iron Chest" at his own theatre, in the Haymarket. Mr. Elliston, then 
and aspiring actor, was the hero; and on this occasion the tables were turned in favor of the author and the Bley. The 
® were vehement in their applause. Mr. Rae afterwards became a favorite in the character of Sir Edward; and at length 
: achieved a joint triumph for himself and Colman. A true interpreter of the author's conception was found in him ; 
as revived often with marked success. Mr. Charles Kean’s personation of the same part is spirited and bold; an 
as Wilford, he has frequently reyes it to the satisfaction and pleasure of American audiences. — 
f “The Tro est” is partially founded upon the well-known novel of ‘Caleb Williams,” by Godwin; the character 
that of Falkland in the latter. Mr. Colman has, we think, made the most of his materials, and 
ot amoung’ the first of a similar class, has that dramatic merit which will keep it long from 


i. 
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$| Act TIT, Scene 3. THE IRON CHEST. 21 

_ By the proud foot of scorn! Polluted! Hell! |= Wil. [crossing to StR EpwArp.] ’Twere best 

| Who dares to mock my guilt? Is’t you? or you? to raise him, sir. 

| Wrack me that grinning fiend! Damnation ! | Fitz. Soft—who comes here? 

| Who spits upon my grave? Tl stab again ! 

Tl—oh! [Falis. | inter HELEN, R. 
3 Pz. This rives my heart in twain! Why, el. Where ishe? Ml, and on the ground !— 
* brother! brother ! Ol! Mortimer lame 
+ His looks are ghastl SSA ae Ae We 
z 8 y- Oh, heaven! My Mortimer! Oh, raise him— 
; Enter GREGORY, R. gently ! 
: Speak to me, love. He cannot! 
. Gre. Sir, the officers-— ; : F 
. Sir H. Helen—twas I—that—killed— [He 
! 
: ae er iocont! Send them hence—the | straggles to speak, but, unable to utter, falls and 
. | , hy er hha. , 7 
t Tell it your fellows. Hence! Send in some help;| ee kneels over him as the curtain slow- 
Your master’s ill o’ the sudden. Send some help. | Y : 

i : [Lait GREGORY, R. THE END. 
+ 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSIFIONS, &c,, 
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"Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by WHEAT & Cornett, in the Office NO.144 
of the lilbrarian. of Congress; at Washins ston, D. C. . . 


1 < 
| Q| 
yO | 
do | 


Char. [L.] Give it tome; one of them is sure 


OOD FOR SON OTN: fe sbeaae gas Feo as I mean to wait a bit, I 


Simp. [R.] Then please to inform them that my | 
Y Comic Drama, iw One Act. father sent me for the half year’s rent over-due, 
and if it’s not forthcoming in one hour from this 
time, they must take the consequences. 


— 


‘ I ns a aaa + 


BY J. B. BUCKSTONE, ESQ. Char. 'They’ll pay, don’t be afraid. 
Simp. Whether they do or not we want to get 
ae ST ; ee he eqiaee Fe ae oe eather tgp rid of them, as we don’t intend for the future to 
aymarket, London, 1851. allack’s, N. ¥., 185: 
Tom Dibdies.”......_Mr. Buckstone. Mr. H. B. Phillips, let our house to any but respectable people. | 
| Harry Collier ....... x pews 2 T. Chippendale. Char. They’re honest and hard-working— . 
I OROMLEY.\ceccicies ese 's ‘“ Parselle. “Reynolds. im ’ bility ! 
Wout irs Simpson. ‘“* Clark. ** Chandler. Simp. That's ae respectability ! 
| Servant... sc--c.000 NST RNTS Oe Char. What is? | 
| NGM. ..0.00+eeeee00es Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Mrs. W. H. Stephens. Simp. People that are punctual in their pay- 
ekeen ts: 


—_—— ments and are never seen in an ale-house. Be- 
Scenr.—A Room in a Cottage at Windsor. A|Sides, there’s that girl they have adopted—the 
door in flat centre, opening into the street; on neighbors all say she’s quite a nuisance—knocking 
Rp. Hof door a window, practical, backed by % doors and running away, throwing stones—I 
street; on L. H. of door a bench, on which is a teceived such a thump on the head the other day 
jug of water, a brown wash-hand basin anda from one, that I didn’t know what I was about 
large lump of yellow soap. Over the back of a. for a week—breaking windows, and continually 
wooden chair on L. H. hangs a rough towel ; q Playing with all the’ boys in the parish. Respect- 
shoe-brush and a comb on the chair. Over ‘ne able people don’t like it. Good morning; it’s 
bench at the back is a little broken looking-glass, YOW twelve o’clock—I shall be here again in an 
A fire-place, L. H. 2 E., with fender, fire-trons, hour for the rent, and must have it. Give my 
ete. On the wall, L. H.3X., a little book-shelf, Compliments to your sister. [Hat D. ooo 
with a few books on it. Set door R.H.2u. A|. Char. He's quite right about Nan, and it’s real- 
common table, with a drawer in it, R. H. centre of \Y ® great pity she’s so neglected. I’m sure she 
the stage; wooden chairs and a sy and other |has a good heart, and with a little care might be 
articles of humble furniture. made a very nice girl. But Tom and Harry are 
‘always squabbling about her—one wants her 
YOUNG Mr. SIMPSON opens the door in F. C. and to be. this, the other that—one won’t have her 
looks in. | corrected, the other says she ought to be; mean- 
Simpson. As usual, nobody in the way! [Ad-| time, she is left to run about as wild as a colt, is 
vances and. knocks on the table.] Anybody at) taught nothing, while her manners and her lan- 
home? Of course not—the house left,to take care Suage are. neither those of a girl nor a boy. I 
of itself, as it always is, while that precious daugh- think it’s time somebody ought to speak seriously 
ter, as they call her, of my father’s two tenants, | to them about her, and, as I'm a friend of all par- 
who rent this house, is playing in the streets. tles, hang me if I don’t! [Crosses to R. 
These people must be got rid of—they’re.by no| | Enter HARRY, D. F. C., down L. 
means respectable, and as for the furniture, ; ae ® teas 
nothing can be more disreputable. What rubbish!|_ arry. Ah, Charley! you here? T’ve just run 
the tables and chairs all notched and cut—plates A ee ae and have come home to dinner. 
and dishes, too, all cracked. My father will be Where's Nan? 


: : | Char. About the streets, as usual. 
ened ee gu hie Pree ae Harry. Ab, I wish I could have my way ; ra 


5 make a very different girl of her. But whatever 
CHARLEY appears at the door in ¥. C., a carpen-\{ propose Tom objects to, and we get to words; 
ter’s basket with tools, etc., on his shoulders. and, though he’s a little fellow, he’s sometimes a 
Charley. Tom or Harry at bao # violent that I. give in for a quiet life, yet, if I 
Simp. [R. H.] At home? No! I came here with liked, I could soon shut up his steam. 
a message from my father, the landlord, and I Char. 1 know you both mean well, and agi 
can’t find any one to give it to. -|her from the best motives. 
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al 


| very day about that girl, if something i is not done 


_—no! but if we don’t come to some agreement, as 


_ she likes, and when you take her to task, and she 


dinner; in the meantime, I’ve got a message for 
‘you. Your landlord’s son has been here; he says 


GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
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Farry. [violently.| But I tell you she’s getting 
very troublesome, and has quite the upper hand | 
of both of us. 

Char. You needn’t go into a passion with me. 

Harry. (like to speak my mind right out at 
once, even if I check my speed afterwards. Now, 
Tom always begins as cool as a cucumber, saying: 
he’s not going into a passion, and all the while he 
keeps poking his fire, and heaping on coals, till he | 
makes such a blaze—and having no safety-valve, 
burst goes the boiler and over goes the train. 

Char. Tom asked me to pick a bit with you to- 
day, and, after I’ve been on a little business, I 
shall come back and have a talk with you about | 
the girl. 

Harry. I wish you would, and get something 
settled. She’s very fond of us I know, though) 
now and then I think she likes Tom best, and 
that makes me savage; but when I think of her 
poor grandfather, I feel as if I could put up with | 
anything. You didn’t know him, poor fellow!) 
He was a waterman here, and Nan being without 
father or mother, he was her only relation. One| 
day, at a regatta, we were all in a boat together, 
and through some stupidity of mine or Tom’s, I 
don’t know which, the boat upset, and the poor 
old man was drowned; and so we took Nan to 
bring up and take care of between us. 

[Tom heard without, calling to NAN. 

Tom. Come down that ladder directly !—come 
down, I say—come down! 

Harry. There she is again, at some mischief or 
other. 

Enter Tom, a large cabbage in his hand. 

Tom. Now I don’t want to put myself or any- 
body else out of the way, and for the future I 
don’t mean to get angry about anything, because 
iv’s not my nature and it makes meill. But I 
must observe—and I do so quietly and calmly—if 
something, I don’t care what, is not settled this 


to keep her out of mischief and to teach her to 
earn her livelihood—I’m not going into a passion 


sure aS I dash this cabbage on the ground, Tl 
smash everything in the house to shivers. 

Harry. {violently.| It’s all your fault, it 7s. You 
never will correct her; you let her do whatever 


quietly tells you the truth of things, instead of 
speaking properly, you laugh at her. She. of 
course thinks there can be no harm in her tricks, | 
and goes on again worse than ever. Now, is that 
right, Charley ? 

Tom. Ym glad, Harry, that you have the good 
sense to talk « quietly on the subject, because peo- 
ple can never be determined—never can come to 
any understanding of anything—unless they’re 
perfectly cool, and, by jingo !— 

Char. [on Boa ., crosses to C., interrupting. | 
Now, stop a moment; we'll talk this all over after 


the half year’s rent must be paid to- -day, or yowll 
oth be in trouble: 

m. [R. H.] I don’t know what we are to do; ; 
hat I had got towards itI lent to a poor 
man a fortnight ago, who was in great distress ; 
» said she would be sure to pay me yesterday, 


n I called to-day I found her worse off 
alts: always the way. 


Harry. {u.] Vve made a precious fool of myself. 
I became security for one of the fellows on our 
line; he went off to Scotland, and if I had not 


paid half of it a month ago, I should have been © 


locked up and have had all my hair cut off. And 
1 don’t know now what they'll do to me, if I 
don’t get five pounds to pay the rest to-day. 

Char. [c.] Yow’re in a pretty plight, then; and 
I’m sorry to say I can’t help you, for I parted with 
all my ready money last Saturday to pay for the 
things I’ve bought in setting my sister up in 
business. 

Harry. Suppose we take the money we’ve saved 
‘up towards putting Nan ’prentice to something ? 
We’ve been a long time adding to it. I dare say 
there’s six or seven pounds in the box, and we'd 
soon make it up again. 

Tom. [crossing to c.] Now listen to me quietly. 
We've both stinted ourselves often, to keep our 


promise to put by a little every week to place Nan — 


|out in the world; through a great many tempta- 
tions we’ve never ’ touched: that little hoard. It’s 

all very well to say we'll soon make it up again, 

but we never do. We may think to do it, but it’s 
all bubble and squeak—it can’t be done. And I 
say calmly, and in the softest tone of voice possi- 
ble, if one penny of that money is touched but for 


what it was meant for, I'll kick him that does it. 


over the bridge and back again, and all round 
the town, as Yd kick this cabbage. [Kicks cab- 
bage about stage and throws himself into a chair. 

Harry. Well, then, settle what she’s to be at 
once, and get rid of the money. 

Tom. That’s what I want. 
over the matter calmly, because letting her go on 
from week to week in this way won’t do. 

Harry. Of course it won’t; especially spoiling 
her as you do. 

Tom. I don’t spoil her—it’s you. 

Harry. Oh, that’s very good! Didn’t she come 
home the other day wet through and through ? 
and though she wouldn’t say how she came so, 
she had tumbled into the river, ’m sure of it. 

Tom. Well, now, don’t rake up that again. If 
she did fall in the river, what o’ that? People do 
fall in rivers sometimes. But what the deuce— 
I thought we were to settle what she’s to be ! 

Harry. Then go on. 

Tom. Very well; V’ve been speaking to a very 
respectable jaundress about her. 

Harry. She shan’t be a laundress ! 

Tom. Well, V’ll argue the matter quietly. What 
the deuce would you have her? 

Harry. {loudly.| Something genteel and clean; 
the superintendent of a first-class refreshment- 
room on one of the great lines. 

Tom. Nonsense! that won’t suit her! To be 
laced and titivated, and wrap up tarts in whitey- 
brown paper, and hand boiling hot soup and 
scalding tea to hungry passengers, with a minute 
and a half to swallow ’em in, won’t do. 

' Char. How can you settle on what she’s to be, 
when you haven’t yet taught her to read ? 

Harry. U have often told Tom so! 

Tom. Ym sure she’s been sent to two or three 
old women; but she didn’t take to it and it 
seemed to worry her. It’s no use forcing learning ; 
you can’t knock it into people’s heads. I never 
could knock it into mine, I know, and I don’t 
think ’'m much the worse for it, am I? 

[Loud shouts heard without, Re Ups 


Now let us talk | 
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+ hear her story, and then see what’s to be done. 
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Mob. [without.| Giveithim! That’s right! 
Mr. Simpson. [without.] Be quiet! “Police! 
police ! 

SIMPSON appears at the door in D. F. C., covered} 
with mud, his hat broken and knocked over his | 
eyes, & nda dab of mud on his face. The Mos 
appear, shouting and laughing, at window R. F. | 
They disappear from window. 
Simp. Here’s a state ’m in! 

look at me: 

Tom. What’s the matter ? 
Harry. Who’s done this ? 
Simp. Who’s done it? Can you ask such a 
question? Why, your precious daughter, as you 
call her; and I demand her immediate punish- 
ment. It’s infamous! shameful! 
Tom. Where is she? 
Simp. Outside the door. 
Tom. [calling.| Nan! 
Harry. Come in! Come in directly! 


Look at me! 


[ Crosses to R. H. 


NAN enters, D. F. C., with her pinafore all awry, 
a head of hair cut like a boy's, laced-up boots, 
Jrock torn in several places. She advances | 
sheepishly, with apprehension, down the centre. | 


Tom. [R. H.] Come here! It’s now high time 
there should be something settled with you ; 
there must be an end to all this—and though I 
mean only to talk in a gentle manner to you, you 
mustn’t think ’m not angry, because I am; and, 
for the pure, it’s fit you should know the more| 
gently I speak the more I mean what I say. So, 
now, I ask you calmly, what the devil have you. 
been doing ? 

Nan. [c.] It was all his fault! 

: [Pointing to SIMPSON on R. H. 
Simp. How dare you say so? How dare— 
Tom. Mr. Simpson, leave her to me and Harry ; 

we are the proper persons to talk to her, and it’s 

only by mildness— 

Simp. But allow me— 

Tom. [loudly.| Hold your tongue ! 

Harry. No, let him speak—let him make his) 
complaint. How can we learn who’s right‘and 
who’s wrong, if we don’t hear both sides? | 

Tom. [to Stmpson.] Go on, then. 

Simp. I was coming along very quietly, with 
another message to you from my father, and was 
only thinking of what I had to say, when I sud- 
denly found my toes jumped upon, my person | 
knocked this way and that, and my hat driven 
over my eyes with great, violence. I tried to. 
escape, but it was no use—the faster I ran_ the 
faster I was followed, while the shower of stones. 
that rattled about me was positively alarming. | 
But, if you doubt what I say, look at me! 

Tom. And Nan did all this ? 

Simp. With the aid of her companions. 

Tom. And what have you to say tothis? Now) 
I speak to you as if I was really y your father. 
[Loudly.| _ What have you to say? 

Harry. (i. H.] Don’t frighten the girl. 


Let’s| 


Now, Nan, don’t be afraid—speak ; only mind you 
tell truth. * 

Char. She won't tell anything else, take my, 
word for that. 

Nan. [in a low tone.| I was only playing— 

Tom. Louder! Speak louder ! 

Nan. Iwas only playing at hop-scotch with. 
Billy Purvis, next door, and the doctor’s boy, and | 


oreyrevevevereverwervvanrewvwrvereryrvrr rrr 


the young gentleman at the coal-shed. It was 
my turn to pitch the nicker, and I did, and I 
kick’d it all through to the last base, without 
even stopping on a line or going out at the 
corners ; and I was getting so tired, for you must 
do it all on one leg, you know, ’cause if you come 
down on t’other leg yow’re out. 

Tom. Yes, I recollect when I was a boy— 

Harry. [interested.| So do I—go on, Nan. 

Nan. Well, just as I was winning the game, 
and no cheating, and was hopping with the nicker 
on my toe, so !— [| Hopping. 

Tom. Ah, yes, I know. 

Harry. Well? 

Nan. Who should come by but young Mr. 
Simpson. Isuppose he couldn’t see where he 
was going, for he pushed up against me, and 
made me lose the game, and just as I was win- 
ning—nobody likes that, you know; so I gaye 
him a push, and he fell against Billy ; then Billy 
pushed him against the young gentleman at the 
coal-shed ; then he got pushed from one to the 
other, till we all had such a capital game with 
him at “none o? mg y child ;” then he got savage, 
and that’s just what we wanted ; and then he 
hit next door, and next door hit him again ; 
then we made a ring to see fair play, but young 
Mister Simpson turned cowardly custard, and 


|something was thrown athim, then he run away, 
and we all run after him, and pelted him; and 


then the more we pelted the more we wanted to ; 
and then he run in here, and here he is—and, oh, 
it was such fun ! 

Tom. {laughing.| Ha, ha! 
I'd been among ’em ! 

Harry. Ha, ha! Sodo I; Pd ha’ given any- 
thing. 

Nan. Oh, don’t I wish you had! he’d ha’ been 
served out ten times worse! 

Tom. Ha, ha, ha! capital! 

Harry. Fine! ha, ha! 

Nan. Wasn't it? ha, ha, ha! 

Char. [shaking his head.| And this is what 
you call correcting her, is it? 

Tom. Oh, ah! [ToNAN.] Now you must know 
that all this was very wrong, and [smothering a 
laugh] Ym very angry—and—and— Upon my 
‘soul, I can’t say anything to her! 

Simp. I thought as much—however, I shall 
take another course; and, I must say, I consider 
youa vulgar set of people altogether, and the soon- 
er, the parish i is rid of such rubbish the better. 

Tom. {crossing to Stmpson.] Now I’m going 
to talk to. you like a father, and give you a little 
‘gentle advice. Whena person comes to make a 


Lord, how I wish 


complaint, or ask a favor, he should keep a civil 


tongue in his head, for being sarcy is not the way 
to get what he wants. Now, I intend to speak 
very mildly. You told your tale; then we heard 
the other, and meant to do you justice ; but when 
you come to talk about vulgar people, and ridding 


the parish of rubbish, I can only say youre a | ; 
‘miserable, half-starved, two-forked parsnip, and |} 
if you don’t instantly get out ofthis house, I'll |¢ 


kick you out ! 


Simp. [crosses to C., and retreating to the 
_door.| You shall hear from me again! + 
Tom. Get out! [Kicking at him.] Get out! 18; 


[Comes down, R. C. 


Simp. ome. out at the D. F. c.] mee shall hear |% 


from me very soon! 


+ 
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little priggish—confounded— [To NAN, who is 
| on the L. H., winding up a top.) I must have 


_ and see about getting this rent together. 
| I know two or three good fellows that will lend 
mea helping hand, and I can’t expect much 


_ bit o’ dinner with us, Charley, at any rate; and, 


have it. 


; morrow. Shan’t be gone long 
+, you keep indoors, miss. 


_ fathers are more to blame than you are. 


_ fathers; for when I hear anything of them I don’t | 


rected. 


+ I like to dojust as I please. 
| Pmtold not to doa thing the more I feel the) 
+ eae to do it, and ’m never easy till it’s done, 
-¢| either. 


make 


Nan. [running to the door and calling after 
him.] Tell-tale tit! when will you call again? | 
Ha! ha! [Coming down L. H.] He hasn’t got 
much by coming here. 

Tom. I didn’t lose my temper then, did I? 
No; when you want a person to understand what 
you mean, there’s nothing like keeping cool—a 


some talk with. you another time. Now Ill go 


T think | 


mercy from the landlord now. Youwll have your 
Harry, if I can get something to help you, I will! 
[At the door and speaking to NAN.| Now, none 
of your tricks while I’m gone, because I won't 
[Exit Tom, D. F. C. 
Harry. Vil go and see what I’ can do, for we 
are both in a terrible scrape; and if I can’t get) 
five pounds between this and three o’clock, I 
don’t think I shajl be driving my. engine to- 
Charley. Mind 
[Exit HARRY, 1D) 185 
Char. [crosses to her.| Well, Nan, I "don’t wish 
to talk unkindly to you, because it’s not alto- 
gether your fault that you're so, wild and unlike 
what a young woman ought to be. Your two 


Nan. Youhad better not speak against my | 


like, my fingers double up as tight as a ball, and 
I feel as if I could knock any one down; and I 
shouldn’t like to feel so to you, so you'd better | 
be quiet. 

Char. I like you for that, Nan. I like to see 
everybody stand up for those who belong to 
them, or have been kind to them, right or wrong. | 

Nan. So do I, and I always will, too. . 

Char. It’s a great pity a girl of your spirit is 
not made to be useful. 

Nan. 1 am useful sometimes. I often fetch 
the beer, and take a good drink on the way for | 
my trouble; and when I’m sent for a loaf, you, 
should only see how I pick it all round! Oh, I do’ 
love to pick a loaf! It seems always much nicer 
than having a good slice. 

Char. It’s very wrong to do it, I can tell you. 

Nan. Is it? I don’t think so. 

Char. No, because you're never properly cor- 


Nan. Oh, stuff! I hate people always saying to 
me you mustn’t do this, and you mustn’t do that. 
I know the more, 


Char. Ab! Nan, I wish [had the charge of you! 

_ Nan. Lord! do you, Charley ? 

Char. I think I could i improve you, and in time 
ou fit to be some honest fellow’s wife. 

, there’s a young woman that I admire very. 

m ch; she’s not handsome, but she takes a pride 

in herself, as a girl ought. 

an. [staring at CHARLEY.] What does she do ? | 

Char. In the first ea she’s always tidy and 
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Char. She hasn’t a very fine head of hair, but, 
by often properly combing and brushing it, she 

manages to make it look very nice. 

Nan. I only take my fingers to mine. 

Char. And though Vve seen a much prettier | 
mouth than she has, yet she keeps her teeth so 
white, that it’s s always worth while to make her 
laugh, if only to get a look at them. 

Nan. I don’t know whether you'd find it worth 
while to make me laugh, for ’ve never thought: 
of my teeth; but I know they’ re good ’uns, if ‘it’s 
only by the ‘er usts I can bite and the nuts I er ack, | 
sometimes hard as marbles. 

Char. Then her hands are always clean ! 

Nan. Oh, dear! I’ve been throwing stones! , 
Mine can’t be very clean. 

[Hiding her hands under her pinafore. 

Char. And she’s so clever with her needle, and 
wears such pretty caps, and all of her own making! 

Nan. Clever with her needle! I once learnt 
to gobblestitch. 

Char. When I walk out with her on a Sunday, 
she looks so fresh and nice, with her neat little) 
shoe, and her white cotton stockings, and her | 
smart little straw bonnet, with cherry-colored 
ribbons, that I feel quite proud of her. 

Nan. You wouldn't like to walk out with me_ 
on a Sunday ? 

Char. Not as you are now. 

Nan. And that’s pretty well asI always am, 
though I’ve got a cap and a bonnet; but I never 
think of putting them on. Well, and this young 
lady— 

Char. Writes and reads. 
ful letter she sent! 

Nan. To you? 

Char. Yes! 

Nan. Then you like her very much ? 

Char. Vm very fond of her. 

Nan. Are you? [ Thoughtfully. 

Char. Indeed Lam. Well, good-by for a few 
minutes, ’m coming again presently; good-by. 
Won't you shake hands? 

Nan. No; I don’t like to now, because my 
hands are not at all like that young lady’s. 

Char. Very well, I shall see you again ina few 
‘minutes. Good- by. [Exit with box of tools. 

Nan. Good-by. A pretty cap and white stock- 
‘ings, neat little shoes, straw bonnet and ribbons, 
and clean hands, and a walk out on a Sunday ! 


I once read a beauti- 


Inever thought of being anything like that; but. | 


I never tried. He said he admires her—is very 
fond of her. I don’t think anybody will ever 
admire me, and I begin to fancy I don’t admire 
myself much I feel so unhappy, because Charley 
has always spoken very kindly to me, has given 
me apples, and has often taken my part when 
everybody’s been speaking against me; and so I. 
don’t like to hear him say he admires anybody. 
-No, it makes my heart feel all at once like a lump 
0’ lead. Oh! and such spiteful thoughts seem com- 
ing over me, that I think, if I knew who this 
young lady was, Tcould snatch her cap off her, 
head, and eat it. [A knock at the, door im F. 
Nan opens it. 
A LIVERY SERVANT appears. 

Ser. Are the people of the house at home? 

Nan. No. 

Ser. When will they be in? 

Nan. Soon. 
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Ser. Here’s a letter for them. Take care of it. 
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It’s particular. [He hands NAN a letter and disap- 
pears. She closes the door. 

Nan. I wish I could read what’s on this! I 
never felt to care about reading before! J couldn’t 
write a beautiful letter to anybody if I was to try 
ever so hard. I hate letters! [Pulling open the 
table drawer.) There! [Throwing the letter into 
the drawer.| And there! [Shutting the drawer up 
violently.| I wish I had twopence; I’d run away. 

[Sits on a stool L. of table in thought. 
Enter 'TOM, D. F. 

Tom. Hollo, Nan! what’s the matter? 

Nan. Nothing. I was only thinking. 

Tom. That’s something new for you. Confound 
it! I can’t get the money to pay this rent any- 
where. I’ve often befriended people when I had the 
means, and I thought I might get help in return 
when I wanted it. But nobody seems to have 
nothing now. Everybody’s very short! Have 
just paid this, and just paid that; and very sorry ! 
and that’s all. [He sits in a chair B.C. NAN 
| rises and goes to him. 

Nan. What are you thinking of? 

Tom. Nothing that you can understand. 

Nan. Well, then, you ought to make me! I 
don’t like always feeling that ’m no use to any- 
body and good for nothing. Something vexes 
you, I know, and you ought to tell me what it és ; 
and if I can’t make it out at once, I shall soon, if 
you try. I ain’t a fool. 

Tom. I will, then. We can’t pay the rent! you 
know what that is—and somebody’s coming here 
to take everything away to pay it! 

Nan. What, take away this table, and that 
stool and— 

Tom. Don’t you hear? everything! and then 
turn us out, with no place to go to. 

Nan. Turn us out? into the streets where Iam 
always playing? 

Tom. Yes. 

Nan. Oh, I never thought there was anything 
like that to come! I only knew here was a house, 
and there was this, and here was that, and there 
they’d be as long as ever we liked. And you’ve 
got no money? 

Tom. N 


No. 
Ws And that’s what people call trouble, isn’t 
it? 

Tom. Yes, I should think it was! ‘ 
Nan. Then why didn’t you bring me up to be 
of use? Why didn’t you put me in the way of 
doing something that might bring in a little? 
it had been ever so little it would have helped, 
and then I should have felt proud and happy ; 
and now I feel like a weed in a garden, fit for 
nothing but to be pulled up by the roots and 
thrown over the wall. 

Tom. Hollo, do you know who yow’re talking 
to? Do you know who I am? Now, I don’t 
want to speak above a whisper, or put myself at 
all out of the way, but I'll be hanged if you ain’t 
talking to me as if you was bringing me up, as if 
Iwas your adopted child, as if you was somebody 
and I was nobody. And if it wasn’t for fear the 
people next door might hear me, I’d speak out as 
Tought to do, and say I won’t have it! [Zoudly. — 

Einter HARRY, D. F.C. Comes down tu. 

Harry. {L. H.] What’s the matter now? Let- 
ting the steam off again? Always in a passion. 

. Tom. [R. H.] I was only quietly cutting downa 
young shrub that was growing too fast. 
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see what can be done for the best. 


|to be done, and do it? Yes, there’s the money i 


Harry. That’s what you're always doing, and 
you'll cut away till there’s nothing left. That will 
be the end of it. 

Tom. Henry! 

Harry. Now don’t call me Henry ; I don’t like 
it; for | know when you call me so what line you 
want to work on. But I can tell you ’m now as 


much out of temper as you are, and if we both run - 


on the same rail I shall clap on the thimble! yes, 
and then there’ll be a smash! ‘ 

Tom. Henry! 

Harry. 1 tell you ’m in trouble—we’re both in 
trouble; and as we not only can’t help one 
another, but can’t agree, the best way will be to 
part. 

Tom. Henry! 

Harry. I won't be called Henry. __ [ Crosses. 

Tom. It’s your name, Henry; and when I speak 


in that fashion, it’s only to show you how genteel © 


and mild I can be if I like. Henry, be quiet; I 
want to talk to you like a father. You have 
named parting. Very well, as we shall neither of 
us have a roof over our heads very soon, I think 
it’s the wisest thing to do. All that remains to be 
settled is, what’s to become of Nan? ‘There, 
haven’t I spoken gently? Haven’t I. kept my 
temper ? [ Crosses to L. 

Harry. [R.] Nan, we are going to part com- 
pany; who will you live with? 

Tom. Or in other words, which do you love 
best ? 

. Nan. [c., to HARRY, Sitting on table.| When 
you are finishing what you say, Llove yow best ; 
and I love you best [to Tom] when youw’e begin- 
ning to speak; but at all times I love you both 
dearly, and though I am but a poor girl who has 
been taught nothing, yet I do think when those 
who have always been together and who have 
loved one another get into trouble, that’s the very 
time they ought to stand by one another. Yes, 
and to begin then to talk about parting is coward- 
ly; yes, and you may be angry with me for what 
V’ve said if you like, but I couldn’t help it; it was 
all here, [touching her head] and now it’s all there. 
[Pointing to Tom and HARRY. 

Tom. Henry! [ Sobbing, crosses to R. C. 

Harry. Thomas! : [ Sobbing. 

Tom. Let us go and take a quiet walk round 
the garden and talk the matter over. [Crossing 
to R. H.] It’s the best way; we have been very 
good friends, haven’t we, Harry ? 

-Harry. Yes; [affected] very. 

Tom. Now don’t fly out again; and we have 
liked one another very much, and I think what 
Nan has said is very right, and it gives me a no- 
tion she knows more than you and I put together. 
Now stop you here for a few minutes; now let’s 


like to part with you, Harry. 


Harry. 1 shouldy’t like to part with you. Such | 


friends and companions, Tom. 
Tom. After so many years’ acquaintance. 
Harry. Fighting one another’s battles. 
Tom. Ah! 
Harry. An! . 


Tom. Come along, Harry. [They go off arm in . 


arm and very affectionately, R. H. 1 E. 


Nan. Good fellows, both of ’em. Oh, how I | 
| wish I could do something to help—something | + 


good for them. Can’t I set about and see what’s 
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I shouldn’t |4 
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the box; they have saved it for me, and they 
won’t touch it because it’s mine. Mine; well, if 
it’s mine, haven’t I a right to do what I like with 
it? No harm to take my own—should think not, 
indeed. [She goes to the door on the RB. H.2E., 
| takes out a money-box, and shakes it.| There’s 
| plenty here; and if they’ll take this for the rent, 
| they shall have it, and that will be one trouble 
| got over; well, that’s the way to get rid of them 
—one down and the one. come on; and if one) 
keeps on doing so, and don’t flinch, what bushels | 
of trouble may be cleared away in time! Stop ; 
_ I don’t like now to go out as Tam. [f Geericet 
was to meet me he wouldn’t feel proud of knowing | 
_me. Oh, there’s my new bonnet and cap! [Runs | 
| to the door, 2E., R. H., and brings out a bandbox. | 
She opens it.] Here’s ‘the bonnet. Oh, and with | 
| a cherry-colored ribbon on it! Well, that és 
prime! Here’s the cap, and here’s an apron, and 
_ one of Tom’s pocket-handkerchiefs, all clean and 
nice. [She brings forward the looking-glass, and 
places it against the bandbox on the table, then 
looks at herself in it.| Well, I never could have 
looked in the glass before, not to take any notice 
I don’t look at all like a young lady. Tl try and, 
alter myself a little; I can but try. [She goes to. 
the bench at the back, pours some water into a ba- 
sin, takes off pinafore, and with the large piece of 
yellow soap washes her hands.| No wonder Char- | 
ley wouldn’t like to walk out with me; my hands, 
look very well now. [Dries them with the towel ly Yy- 
ing across the chair, then wipes her face.| There! 


comb.| I don’t think this is a right brush; it’s 
what they clean the shoes with, but it will be bet- 
ter than none. [Brushes her hair at the glass. | 
Now for the comb! [Parts her hair and places tt 
in bands. | There, that’s better—oh, much better! 1 
Now for the cap! [Puts it on.] Oh, that’s better 
still! What am I to do with these rags in my 
frock? Stop, here’s a pin; I can pin that up; 
oh, and the apron will hide all—that’s capital! 
[Lies on the apron.| Nobody can see anything 
now. Now for Tom’s handkerchief! [Puts the 
handkerchief over her shoulders.| There! and my 
bonnet. [Puts on the bonnet.) Oh, I wish Charley 
could see me now. Oh, how nice I do feel! I. 
hayen’t very white cotton stockings, and my shoes 
are not very neat; I'll alter them as soon as I can. 
Now for my money- -box. [Puts it under her arm.] 
If I meet any boys I shall only just nod to them, 
and I mean to walk quite in a different way to 
what I did; and if I do but meet Charley, I think 
he'll say there are more young ladies than one in 
the world. [She walks very primly round the 
| stage and goes of D. F.c. ToM and HARRY re- 
3 turn, R. H., 1 E.. 

3 =-Tom. Now it’s all settled; you say you are sure 
3 tobelockedup? . 

Harr ry. If can’t get five pounds by three, 
o'clock ! 
~ Tom. And we are sure to be turned adrift here; 
-~ so I say let everything go; let ’em clear every- 
+ thing off; and if you are in prison, TVll work day 
+ and) night to get you free again, and take care of 


| 


‘arry. Anything you think best, “Pom. 
It’s the only way, Harry. There, give 
1and, my boy; we’re friends again, and 
oe one another as long as we’ve breath 


now for my hair! [Takes up a shoe-brush and. 


_ [They shake hands warmly. 


Enter CHARLEY, D. F. C. 


Char. [comes down c.] Ah! that’sright ; when 


friends are in trouble that’s what ought to be. 


Now [ tell you what I’ve been thinking of; you 
had better come to my house to-day to be out of 
the way of all this bother, and bring Nan with 
you. Where is she? 

Tom. [calling u.| Nan! 

Harry. [R. H., calling.) Nan! [Goes up and 
comes down R. é.] Not at home! out again, as 
‘usual, in the streets or in the river--it’s all one to 
her. I know she fell in the river the other day, 
though she wouldn’t own it. 

Char. Because you didn’t go the right way to 
get the truth owt of her. 

Tom. Nan! upon my soul, if that girl isn’t 
enough to drive anybody crazy. I never meant 
to work myself into a rage again, but this running 


out into the streets, at such a time, too—Nan! 


[ Calling out loudly. NAN reappears, D. F. C. 
Nan. Here Lam. [She walks down the stage in 


the same way she went off, and stands between | 


Tom and CHARLEY. 
Tom. [u. H.] Hollo! who are you? 
Harry. [R. H.] Nan! 


Char. [c.] Why, Nan, this is a change for the | 


better. 

Nan. [u. c.] I thought you’d say so; and 
there’ll be a greater change still presently, Char- 
ley ; somebody else can wear a cap and bonnet 
with a cherry-colored ribbon, eh? 

Tom. Where have you been 2 

Nan. To pay the rent! 

Tom and Harry. What? 

Nan. Look at this piece of. paper; you can’t 
read it. [To Tom.] Look at it, Harry. 

Harry. [taking the paper.) A receipt in full. 

Tom. Why, Nan, what is the meaning of all 
this? Stop, let me speak, because I know how. 
Now I ask you in the quietest, in the most gentle 
manner possible, where the devil did you get the 
money? 


Nan. [c.] Got it from myself. [Showing the. 


money-box.| Look, it’s empty now, but there was 
more than enough, and I’ve something left besides, 
and I’ve got it in my pocket, and I mean to buy a 
nice white pair of stockings and neat shoes with 
it. ? [Looking at CHARLEY. 
Harry. What business had you to take the 
money we saved ? 

Tom. Let me speak. I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, Nan, or to frighten you; but in taking 
what was in that box without asking, without at 
all saying anything to either of us, I can only tell 
you you’ve been and gone and committed bigamy ! 

Harry. [R. C., loudly.| Burglary ! 

Tom. ae ] It’s all the same. 

Nan. And that’s something wrong, isn’t it? I 
didn’t mean to do that, that ‘I didn’t. [ Sobbing. | 
You've often said it was all for me; and so I 
thought it was mine, and I could do as I liked. 
If I had spent it in anything, or given it away, 
that would have been wrong, I know, but to get 
you out of trouble I thought was right. 

Char. And it was right, Nan; your own good 
and generous heart told you it was right; and the 
heart, if you have one, never tells you wrong, 
Nan; and if your two fathers can’t see it was 
right, all I can say of them is that they’re a 
couple of fools. 


—-— 
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Tom. Well, I think it was good of her after all; | 
not like as if she had spent it on herself—it was 
for ws, you know, Harry, and—and I think I’ve 
got a fly in my eye! [ Sobbing. 

Harry. And lve got another! | Sobbing. 

Tom. [wiping NAN’s eyes.) Don’t you cry, Nan: 
it’s all right—only I almost wish that we had got 
Harry out of his trouble first. 

Nan. lve got some left; here itis. [Feeling in 
her pocket and producing some silver.| One, two, 
three, four, five shillings. 

Tom. It’s five pounds Harry wants. 

Nan. And that’s a great deal more, isn’t it? 
| Stop; Pll put all this away safely; it will help, 
and every little does that, you know. I’ve broken | 
the bank, so V’ll put the money in the table) 
drawer, [opening the table drawer] and then we'll 
set our heads together, and see what can be done 
| for the next trouble. Oh, here’s a letter for one) 
of you. It was left here for the people of the, 
house. [ Taking out the letter she had placed in the 
drawer, which she gives to HARRY. 

Ton. More trouble, I suppose. 
| Harry. My execution, perhaps. [ Opening the 
| letter.| Eb! hollo, a five pound note ! 

Tom. A what? 

Harry. A five pound note! 

Tom. Lord! [ Takes it. 

Harry. Stop, let me read. [Reads.] ‘The en-! 
closed is for a young girl residing with you, whom 
the donors have been unable to trace out till to- 
day. It isa trifling reward for her presence of 

mind and courage. A servant will call in the 
evening to take her to those who will befriend her | 
through life.” 
Tom. Does that mean you, Nan? 
Char. Of course it does; I’ve heard of it. 
’em all about it. | 
Nan. I will! I didn’t like to before, but I will 
now. But do let me look at the money. [Tom 
_ gives her the note.] And is this five pounds? Oh, 
my! mine, really mine, and given to me? Oh! 
ha, ha! Jam so happy! 

Tom. What have you done ? 

Nan. I was playing on the towing-path of the) 
river last Tuesday— 
| Harry. The day you came home wet through, 
_ you naughty girl. 

Nan. Yes; and there was a young woman 
there had put a child down on the bank to run) 
_ about by itself while she talked to—oh, such a 
tall soldier! Well, it was high tide, and the lit- 
tle thing went to pluck some grass on the brink 
of the river, when she fellin. The young woman 
screamed and fainted away, and I screamed and} 
jumped in; and Iwas almost up to here, [putting | 
her hand under her chin] but I held fast by a log | 
with one hand, and managed to get tight hold of 
the child by the other, and I scrambled out, and 
the child was safe, and I gave it to the young 
woman, and some people saw me; but I was so 
frightened that I took to my heels and ran away, 
and that’s how I came home all wet, but I wouldn’t 
_ tell how it happened, for I thought I should be. 
scolded, or never let go out again, and this is 
what I’ve got for it! and here, here, dear Harry, 
_ take it and get out of your trouble as soon as ever 
you can. [ Gives the note to HARRY. 
Harry. Oh, Nan! 
| om. Oh, Nan! 
_ Char. Oh, Nan! 
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give me the right to take care of her, and for life ? 


-| NOTHING ” 


Nan. Ob, ’'m so happy! ha, ha! 
something at last, ain’t 1? 

Tom. Well, I don’t want to be violent—I don’t 
want to speak only in the gentlest way in the 
world, but I will say, after all, youre a regular 
out-and-out good girl, and I’m only sorry I ain’t 
your natural born father; and I'd say a great 
deal more, only I—I—[affected] I feel I can’t. 

Harry. [affected.| No more can I, except she 
is a good girl. ; 

Char. [affected.] Didn’t I always say she was? 

Nan. [affected.| I—I know you did, Charley! 

Tom. Here we are, all sniveling again! Never 
mind, it will do us good; the ground’s all the bet- 
ter for rain, now and then, and brings what’s 
good out of it. Now, Nan, I must give you a kiss. 
[Kisses NAN. 

[Kisses her. 


I’m good for 


Harry. And me! 
Char. (erosses to her.| And me. 
van. No! what would the young lady say that 
you admire so? 

Char. Say? that she admired you, and would 
kiss you heartily herself, for she is also good and 
generous, and though she’s my sister— 

Nan. Your sister? Oh, Charley ! 

Char. Yes, and I’ve set her up in business, and 
she’s a dress-maker; and she shall teach you the 
business in the day, and I’ll teach you reading in 
the evening. 

Nan. Willyou? Then there’ll be one thing 
you needn’t teach me, and that will be how to 
love you dearly. 

Tom. Hollo, hollo! I don’t want to say much, 
but I think you might ask leave, specially if you 
are going to love anybody better than us, who 
have taken so much care of you— 

Char. But suppose in proper. time she should 


Tom. What! to be your wife ? 

Char. Yes. ~~ 

Tom. Then I can only say, and in the mildest 
manner possible—that shell make a good ’un! 

Char. And I think you will give me that right, 
Nan ? 

Nan. V’m afraid I shall have to be changed a 
great deal more before that can happen; but Ill 
do my best to deserve every good that can come 
to me. I can’t say any more than that, and 
though I feel at one time I was indeed good for 
nothing; yet if you [to the audience] will only go 
about and tell people that at last I am good for 
something, why— 

Tom. Let me speak. [Zo the audience.|] I 
wish to talk to you like a father. Come here, |: 
Nan. [Leading her forward.| Good for some- 
thing? Of course; everybody’s good for some- 
thing if taken care of. Many of our choicest 
flowers were wild once; and when Nature does 
so much, I maintain we ought to help Nature |¢ 
whenever we .can, and do as much in return. |} 
We’ve found out Nature’s done something for 
Nan, and so we are going to do something now to |} 
help Nature, ain’t we, Nan? Ofcourse. There- | 
fore I say, quietly and calmly, if you think with |> 
me, and will help us, by your approval of what | 
we’ve done, and see there’s a little truth in it, 
then neither that, nor Harry, nor Charley, nor 
Nan here, nor me, nor any one present at this 
moment, can by any possibility be “GOOD FOR 


THE END. 
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LOVE AND RAIN: 
YW Farce, in One Act. 


LAbDY JANE DESMOND. CAPTAIN CHARLES LUMLEY. 
_" A SERVANT. 


SCENE.—An elegant apartment. 
jire burning C. ; 
L. of fireplace, a piano 3 door, R. 2 E.; door, L 
2. H; door, L. 1. £.; window, R.1.; near the 
window a table, on which are books, albums, ete. ; 
several chairs ; couch, L. The rain is heard fall- 
ing heavily, but ceases after two or three lines 
have been spoken. 

Enter LADY JANE DESMOND, door R. 2 E. 
Lady J. May, rain; June, rain; July, rain; 

August, rain; September, rain; beginning of Oc- 

tober, rain! [Sinking into chair near table.| Oh, 

its dreadful! a dreary atmosphere of unalloyed 
dullness. No—let me be just to Fortune—one 
piece of pleasant news has reached me—Crack- 


[rising] who has caused me almost as much mis- 
ery as the rainy weather; that is good news. 
Every evening I have trembled lest he should find 


dreamed about him; but they have taken him to 
London, chained. Ishould not need to be chained 
to go thither. [Going to window.] Rain still, and 
always rain—worse than the deluge, for that last- 
.ed but forty days; and here in Devonshire, which 
some are pleased to term the garden of England, 
it has poured constantly for six times forty days. 
+| No society—every one remains at home, for fear 
3)| of being drowned in a meadow on his way to visit 
a neighbor; none of my invited guests will come 
| near me, and my house is empty. Happily the 
Merediths are left to me; taking pity on my de- 
spair, they will this morning arrive by the train 
to pass a couple of months with me. They will 
- | save me from despair, for there will be five of 
+) them, besides the gentleman whom Mrs. Meredith 
+| appears determined I shall marry. She insists 
+| that tiny I see him I am certain to fall in love 


tival—who can it be? "bons through 
! that unfortunate postman—poor fel- 
half-drowned and wholly wretched. 


Fireplace and) 
large glass over chimney-piece ; | 


skull is in custody, that terrible highway robber | 


his way to my presence; and every night I have 


Enter  Gabeene L. 2E.; gives letter and exit. 
[Having opened letier.| From Mrs. Meredith. , 
[Starting.| Eh? [Reading.] ‘We cannot come 
to you through this terrible weather;” oh! ‘“ but 
there is a new moon to-morrow afternoon at 
half-past three, and perhaps”—[crushing let- 
ter] I am a deserted, miserable wretch! 
are like all the rest—fair weather friends. Hang 
the friendship that depends on the change of the 
‘moon! Two months longer to remain in this 
|beautitul place, and all alone! what a charming 


‘| prospect; but I will not—no, I have still a last re- 


‘source—suicide! No, I will struggle against my 


fate. Ill order out the carriage immediately ! Pl 
drive to the railway—I’ll return to London! But 
stop! I had forgotten; my town mansion is in 
the hands of painters, upholsterers and decorators, 

and that they will not have finished till the end of 
December! At present, indeed, it is just the 
|same as if I had no town mansion at all! No, I 


Tama prisoner! Well, prisoners become resigned 
to their destiny, and so will I. But how shall I 
employ the next two months? 
away, and begin now immediately. [Sits at table ; 


nothing but water everywhere! [Rising and dash- 


is the consolation of unhappy hearts. 
_the piano for two months. 
| it violently.| Heavens! how dreadfully out of tune; 


affected by the wet weather, of course. [Lises, 


amusement can I think of? Eating! yes, that 
is a very agreeable occupation. Iwill employ the 


begin yet, for I have no appetite. 
hungry in this rainy weather? [ Passionately. ] 
| Suppose I dance for two months; but for that I 
require a partner, and I can’t summon Andrew 
and ask him to polk with me. 


village church with its Gothic belfry, which can be 
seen plainly from this window. Yes, I will con- 
tinue sketching the old church and the belfry for 
the next twomonths. [Placing herself opposite the 


neither see church nor belfry ; landscape—every- 
thing has disappeared beneath the rainy curtain. 
[Drops pencil ; pushes aside the drawings and 
rises ; looking through window.| What alamenta- 
ble spectacle! and notasoul to be seen. Not a— 
eh? yes, there is aman standing for shelter be- 


They | 


have no help—no resource! here I must remain! | 


I will read them © 
opens book ; reads.] ‘‘The Lake of—” oh, horror! — 
ing book on to table.| Music! yes, music they say — 


; 3. I will play | 
[Sits at piano ; striking — 


closing the piano with a loud bang.] What other 


next two months in constantly eating; but I can’t 
Who could feel 


What can I do? — 
[Looking round ; her eyes fall on the drawings on 
the table.] I will draw—yes, I will sketch the old — 


window, with drawing pencil, etc.) Why, I can | 
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neath a tree. 
gates are always open. 
society would delight me. 
remain in the rain, poor fellow! [Rings bell. 
SERVANT enters door L. U. EB. She runs to him, 
seizes his arm, and drags him to the window. 


Why didn’t he come here? the 
If he but knew how his 
T will not allow him to 


Do you see that traveler there, under yonder 
great tree? Run to him and tell him to come 
here. [Stamping her foot.] Go, sir! [SER- 


VANT runs off, door L. 2 8.] It is true, [ do not 
know him! of course not, how should I? But 
what does that matter in this rainy weather? 
[Looking through window.| Yes, there runs An- 
drew—he approaches the traveler—speaks to him 
—the traveler shakes his head—Andrew seizes 
him by the collar, and is dragging him this way. 
What am I to say to him? [Turning from win- 
dow.| How excuse myself for— 


CHARLES LUMLEY dashes on, door L. 2 E., and 
stops suddenly on seeing LADY JANE; bows, 
taking off his hat, shaking the wet from it towards 
LADY JANE, who starts back. 

Lady J. {confused.| I have sent for you, sir— 

Charles. Sent for me, madame ? 

Lady J. Because—because last night there was 
a heavy storm; the wind was so violent that sev- 
eral of my windows were broken, and it is abso- 
lutely necessary that they should be immediately 
replaced. 

Charles. Oh, I see! you take me for a glazier? 

[Shaking his hat. She jumps away as before. 

Lady J. Yes, exactly, a glazier—at a distance. 
I see now that I was mistaken. 

Charles. Slightly, madame, for I am a soldier. 

Lady J. A soldier! then you are a military 
man ? 

Charles. Very sorry,'I assure you, that I am 
not a glazier. { Hat, eic., as before. 

Lady J. 1 am really quite ashamed of my error, 
and if I can make you any reparation— 

Charles. That is very easily done. 

Lady J. How, sir?—pray speak. 

Charles. Have the kindness to lend me an um- 
brella; for, really, this is rainy weather [again 
shaking his hat—she jumps away] and I am anx- 
ious to get to the railway station. 

Lady J. [aside.| He would be gone already! 
{[Aloud.] Surely, sir, you will wait till this heavy 
shower is over—the roads are like a pond. 

Charles. A mere trifle to me, madame, after 
having passed six months in the trenches of Se- 
bastopol. So if you will have the kindness to 
lend me an umbrella— 

Lady J. [aside.| He shall not go! [Alowd.] 
Ah! and you were really in the trenches of Sebas- 
topol? How delightful! 

Charles. Well—probably. 

Lady J. You were a colonel, of course ? 

Charles. Of course not, madame—a captain 
only. Any sort of umbrella will do! 

_ Lady J. {aside.| I must not allow the conver- 

sation to drop. [Alowd.] Of course you were at 

the battle of the Alma? 

Charles. Of course I wasn’t, madame. I arrived 

too late at the scene of war. A cotton umbrella 
will do, madame. 

' Lady J. {aside.] How shall I detain him? 

[Aloud. Crosses to L. and rings.| Andrew! 

Enter SERVANT, door L. 2 E. 
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| Since you will not stay, sir— Bring this gentle- jhad been pretty well used. | 


/man an umbrella. 


[Aside.] There is not an um- 
brella.on the premises, do you understand? [SER- 
VANT bows, and goes off door L.2 8. LADY JANE 
points to a chair. 

Charles. Thank you, no; I— [Again shakes 
his hat. LADY JANE starts back.] Iam anxious 
to reach the railway station, for I have some 
|friends to meet who will arrive by the next train, 
and ’tis no use my staying here, you know; for as | 
V’m not a glazier— F 

Lady J. But the next train will not arrive 
for three hours yet—and you were saying that 
you were in the Grimea ? 

Charles. [aside.] She must be the widow of 
some officer—a charming young widow, too! 

Lady J. You have never been wounded, then, 
of course ? 

Charles. Of course I have, madame—twice, 
and pretty severely, too. It was while we were 
establishing the third parallel— 

Lady J. (with affected amazement.| Bless me! 
were you really in the third parallel ? 

Charles. [aside.] Now what can that matter to 
her? 

Lady J. TE you knew how anxiously I have 
longed to know what a parallelis like! - 

Charles. Perhaps I may be able to satisfy your 
curiosity, madame. 

Lady J. lf you would be so obliging. 

Charles. Delighted, madame! I will explain 
to you the nature of a parallel, while that fellow 
is hunting for an umbrella. 

Lady J. Thank you a thousand times; but 
pray have the kindness to be seated! [Sits, di- 
recting CHARLES to a chair ; he sits. Aside.| Ah! 
seated at last ! 

Charles. [aside.] A charming. creature; but 
what an original! [Again shakes his hat ; LADY 
JANE Starts from her chair ; CHARLES places his | 
hat on the table, and LADY JANE again sits. 
Pedantically, and with military precision.| A 
parallel, madame, is a line of attack and defense — 
traced upon the ground occupied by the besiegers, 
with the purpose of advancing, by trenches or 
open ways, towardsthe place besieged. 

Lady J. [u. c.] Charming ! 

Charles. There are six principal manners of for- 
ming trenches; the simple sap, the flying sap, the 
half-full sap, the double sap, the half-double sap— 

Lady J. (aside.} Was thereever such a sappy ? 

Charles. You follow me, madame ? 

Lady J. Ob,.yes; I never heard anything so 
delightfully interesting—you say there are thirty- 
six sorts of saps ? 

Charles. Six, madame. 

ee J. [confused.| Yes, of course, six—I meant 
six 

Charles. Now I will clearly define the saps ! 

Lady J. Oh, yes, define the saps, by all means. 

Charles. We call a simple sap— 

Enter SERVANT, with an umbrella in case; he 
gives it and goes off grinning ; they both rise. 
Lady J. {aside.| The booby ! and I told him— 
Charles. Really I am very much obliged toyou! ; 

[Takes umbrella, draws it from case, and finds it 

tremendously ragged ; LADY JANE laughs. 

Charles. Well, ’pon my soul, this is a beauty. + 

Lady J. You were not particular, you know; the ¢ 
truth is, we counted so much on fine weather that— ‘ 

Charles. This umbrella looks, though, as if it 3 
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Lady J. (hurrying to window.) It is going tobe 
fine! my friends may arrive, then. You won't 
need an umbrella at all, sir, for the clouds are 
breaking away and presently the sun will be shin- 
ing. Oh! rapturous! 

Charles. [again sitting L. c.] I will resume my 
definition of saps—the simple sap is— 

Lady J. Sir! [Aside.] Is he about to re-com- 
mence ? the fine weather is about to return—and 
his presence here—I must make him understand. 
[Alowd.]| Sir, those saps are very interesting, but, 
as the rain has ceased, I will nolonger detain you. 

Charles. [rising.| Nay, madame, allow me to— 

Lady J. |x. c.| Yes, I know—your time is very 
precious, so— 

Charles. [aside, L. C.] I find her prettier every 
minute, and I shall not be in such a hurry to go. 
[Aloud.|] I assure you, madame, my time is not 
so precious as you suppose. 

_ Lady J. But you have, you know, to go to the 
railway station. 

Charles. You have told me that I have three 
hours before me; that is about two hours and 
three-quarters now, for— 

Lady J. (spitefully.| Oh, well, sir, if that is the 
case. [ Crossing to L. 

Charles. [sitting, R. c.] I will proceed, then! 
The simple sap— 

Lady J. [sitting. Pettishly, aside.| What tor- 
ture! 

Charles. You observed— 

Lady J. Nothing! [Aside.] What an intrusive 
man! - 

Charles. The simple sap is employed where 
there are no gabions, and can be executed only 
at the commencement of a siege, whilst we are 
still far from the place. 

Lady J. [aside.| He is worse than the wet 
weather. 

Charles. The second es 

Lady J. [aside.] How shall I get rid of him? 

[The rain is heard falling very heavily. 

Charles. [u.] It’s raining again, and harder 
than ever! 

Lady J. Ob, horrible ! [stamping] horrible ! 

Charles. [who has been at the window.) Yes; 
coming down sweetly! [The rain gradually 
ceases to be heard; LADY J. checks her temper, 
and approaches CHARLES. 

Lady J. (winningly.| My dear sir, be good 
enough to continue your description of the saps. 

[ She sits, L. C. 

Charles. [R. c.] With much pleasure! [ Sits. 
| Aside.] What is the meaning of this sudden 
$| change? *[Aloud.] We will next place the 
-Sappers. 

Lady J. If you please! [Aside.] Did I ever 
| think I should be driven by rainy weather to 
bs t| place sappers ! 

Gare. The first sapper works on his knees ; 
t| the second sapper also works on his knees; but 
a third eos; tt 


: +} 


dy oe Is it possible ? 

rles. Whilst the fourth sapper— 
J. Pardon me, sir, one moment. [Jumps 

to window.) I thoughtI did not hear 

ased, it has ceased! Oh, what hap- 


Charles. [1., aside.| How impatient she is! 
just as I was going to place my fourth sapper. 

Lady J. My g good sir, if you have no_ objection, 
we will leave the fourth sapper where he is vu ntil 
a better opportunity. 

Charles. Eh? 

Lady J. I should feel quite ashamed to detain | 
you any longer. Good morning, sir. 

Charles. laside. ] Another change! [Aloud.] 
But, madame, allow me to assure you that I am 
not ‘at all in a hurry to— 

Lady J. Ob, yes, you are; so pray stand on no 
ceremony, but go at once, for the present sunshine | 
may be but brief. 

Charles. [aside.]| Ah! at last I think I under- | 
stand the motive of— 

Lady J. And before you leave, pray accept my | 
thanks for the entertaining a which your 
presence here has afforded me. I shall never for- 
get those sappers. Good morning, sir. 

[ Goes to glass and arranges her hair. 

Charles. (aside, taking his hat from table.| She | 
would not let me go while it rained, and bundles | 
me off as soon as the fine weather returns. She 
had got the blues, that was it, and detained me to | 
talk about trenches and s sappers to enliven her. 
A very delightful part I have been made to play! 
She deserves to be punished, and I have nomeans 
todo so. Oh! ifIwere but able to -give her a 
good lesson. 

Lady J. (aside, before the glass.| He appears | 
very loath to go—clings to his fourth sapper. 

Charles. [approaching LADY JANE.] I thank 
you, madame, for the hospitality you have grant-— 
ed. [Crossing to L.]| Good morning, madame. 

Lady J. [coming forward, 8. ©. i "T shall never 
forget, sir, that you have caused me to pass the 
most agreeable hour which for the last six months 
Ihave known. 


[Aside.] I certainly owed him | 


that little compliment, and in point of fact it is — 


the truth. 

Charles. That one hour, madame, will make 
the two appear very long to me which yet must 
pass before the train can arrive. Once more, 
good morning, madame. [Opening door, L. 2 BE. 

Lady J. Wf you will take my advice, sir, 
[CHARLES stops] you will employ those two 
hours in visiting the beautiful spots of our 
neighborhood. You may view them without 
fear of being stopped and plundered, or perhaps 
killed by the notorious Crackskull. 

Charles. [ pugzled.| Crackskull? 

Lady J. Crackskull is an atrocious ruffian, who 


for a long time has been the terror of everybody | 


for miles around, and of myself in particular. 

Charles. [aside. ] Now I have got her! 

Lady J. Yt was only yesterday that he was 
captured. 

Charles. And I saw him this morning near the 
railway station, on his way to Newgate. 

Lady J.. He is no doubt there by 1 this time, and 
we are well rid of him. 

Charles. No, madame; not yet. 

Lady J. How can that be, since he is.a prisoner, 
in fetters ?. 

Charles. A man of vast cunning and incredible 
strength, Crackskull contrived “to free. himself 
from the chains which bound him, knocked to 
the ground and wounded seventeen policemen, 
then fled across the country, beyond all chance of 
pursuit. 
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Lady J. Ob, heaven! He is free, then! 

Charles. As free as you or I, madame. 

Lady J. The thought of it makes me tremble! 
The very name of Crackskull ape me with | 
terror! Morally and physically, I am told, he is 
a frightful monster—a hideous ruffian ! 


Charles. You hav e been misinformed, madame. | 

Lady J. Ah, true! you have seen him, and can 
tell me— 

Charles. His hair is exactly like mine. 

Lady J. A! 


Charles. He has my nose, my mouth, and my) 


whiskers. 

Lady J. [uneasily.] You must resemble him, | 
then, very strikingly, sir. 

Charles. Very strikingly, madame. 

Lady J. And his figure—his height? 

Charles. Are mine exactly. 

Lady J [very uneasy.] And his age? 

Charles. Is mine precisely—although not twins, 
we were born together. 

Lady J. Good heavens! then—[CHARLES locks 
door L. 2 E., then goes over and locks door RB. U. E., | 
LADY JANE shrinking in great terror. 

Lady J. Wh—what are you about? 
you, sir? 

Charles. [advancing to centre, and throwing 
himself into a melodramatic attitude.| I am the 
dreaded Crackskull! Ha, ha, ha! 

Lady J. (crouching, u.| Horror! 

Charles. [c.] Not a cry—not a gesture! 

Lady J. Shut up with Crackskull—awful! 

Charles. Remember 
duced me. 

Lady J. Oh, dear! 

Charles. Caused violence to be employed to 
bring me here. 

Lady J. What would you do, sir? 

_ her purse.| Here is some loose silver. 

Charles. {with a violent start.| What do you 
take me for? 

Lady J. t beg your ‘pardon, Mr. Crackskull, 
| you require gold, of course ! 

Charles. You ‘suppose me, then, a common 
_ thief? Insulting female! First you take me for a 
_ glazier, and now— 

Lady J. Diamonds, then? 

Charles. My cave is full of them. 

Lady J. What, then, would you have ? 

Charles. My wishes are the same as your own— | 
amusement during the wet weather. 

Lady J. What, then, must I do? 

Charles. Fall i in iove with me directly. 

Lady J. (shrinking, terrified. ] Oh, oh! 

Charles. [going to her, grasping her arm, and 
drawing her to c.| Speak, have you fallen in love 
with me? [She slips away and dodges round table. 

Lady J. Mercy, Mr. Crackskull, mercy! 

Charles. [trying to reach her.] Mercy ? Ha, ha, 
ha! No, I want amusement during the rain; your 
love or your life. 

Lady J, Oh, don’t, Mr. Crackskull, don’t! 

Charles. Then love me to distraction immedi- 
ately. Dare not to trifle with me; Iam a desper- 
ate man—at war with the whole world—especial- 
ly the police! [Suddenly darts round table, grasp- 
ing her arm and dragging her to o. 

Lady J. Oh, help, help! 

Charles. Silence, madame, I am - armed—with 
resolution. 

Lady J. (in great terror, sinking almost to 


Who are | 


[Producing 
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that you yourself intro-’ 


| the ground. } I will be silent! I—I swear it! 
iL [CHARLES raises himself on the points of his toes 
;and looks down threateningly at ler ; a moment's 
pause ; then a knocking is heard at door L. 2 ®. 
S04 fill y.| Ah! [Starts up and rums towards door 
‘L. 2, EB. CHARLES follows, drags her back, throws 
her round to R., and casts himself into an ex- 
‘travagant attitude. 

Servant. [knocking.| My lady, my lady! 

Charles. [c.] You may answer, madame. 

Lady J. [R. C., agitated and trembling.) Wh- -what 
is the atten, Andrew? 

Servant. [without.| A telegraphic message 
that the Merediths are not coming at_all—they 
can’t—the whole country is flooded, and it’s rain- 
ing again, harder than ever. 

Charles. The devil! I must go, then. I should | 
be too easily arrested here. [Aside.] And besides, 
the lesson is sufficient. [Aloud.] Madame, I take 
my leave of you,-and I am quite certain you have 
no wish to detain me. 

Servant. [without.] Sir, sir, you had better 
make haste and go, for people say there will be 
such an inundation soon that nobody will be able 
to leave the place for at least a couple of months. 

Lady J. Two months ! oh, alone in my misery 
for two months! [Calling to CHARLES, who has 
opened door L. 2 E.] Sir—sir—[he returns] an-. 
swer me frankly. 

Charles. [L. C.] What? 

Lady J. [R. c.] You have often stopped, mo- 
‘lested, robbed and plundered travelers? 

Charles. I have been a robber from my cradle, 
madame. 

Lady J. But your hands have never been 
stained with blood ? 

Charles. Never. [Falling on one knee and rais- 
ing his hand.| Witness my solemn oath. 

Lady J. Well, then, remain. You are a wretch, 
but I prefer a robber to—miserable solitude; a 
thief to everlasting doldrums; a criminal to the 
country after eight months’ wet weather. 

Charles. Then of course oe intend to marry me? 

Lady J. Horrible idea! 

Charles. You know that I am not a glazier; I 
am of good family, related to the Merediths of 
Seaton Lodge. 

Lady J. The Merediths? — 

Charles. Whom you and I were both expecting. 
here. Mrs. Meredith, you must know, is using 
her endeavors to get me married to a lady of — 
neighborhood. 

Lady F. Gracious! why, I am that lady. 

Charles. Is it possible that you are Lady Jane? 

Lady J. And you are—° 

Charles. Captain Charles Lumley. 


| 
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Lady J. [smiling] You are sure you are not 
Charles. [also smiling. | That. respectable gen} 
tleman is at this moment occupying a not very 
Lady J. It’s raining dreadfully. Harder than 
ever. . 
if it rains a deluge, for to-morrow you will pou 
my wife. 
that with proper persuasion I may ultimately be- +~ 
come a victim to the united influence of “LOVE > 


Mr. Crackskull ? 

comfortable apartment in Newgate. [Rain heard. 
Charles. Let it; it cannot damp my ‘happiness : 
Lady J. Not quite so fast, sir; although i 

AND RAIN.” 


THE END. 
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CENE I.— Foyer, or Saloon of the Opera House, 
im the Palais Royal at Paris, A. D. 1693. In 
the c. a Pedestal, wpon whichis a Clock—im- 
mediately under it a Seat. A Balustrade at 
the back divides the Foyer from a Lobby sup- 
posed to lead into the body of the Theatre. 
Arches at each side form entrances into the 
_ Foyer. As the Curtain rises, music heard as 
from the ball. Masquers are seen passing to 
and fro, and lounging over the Balustrade. 


CHORUS.—(‘‘ Danse des Folies, Gustave.”) 


Merrily! merrily! merrily! merrily! 
Hasten to the Masquerade. 
Merrily ! merrily! merrily ! merrily ! 
Be the call of mirth obeye* 
’ Come where Beauty 
Claims your duty— 
Love, in whispers soft conveyed, 
Makes the tender 
Heart surrender 
5 Quickly, at the Masquerade. 
- Merrily ! meryily ! ! merrily! ete. 
4 [Masquers gradually disperse. 
wer PIERRE PALLIOT, R. U. E 


[advancing and looking around.] Wonders 
rer cease! Iam here, actually here—and 
onths ago who would have deemed it 
vy] “possible ‘ ?.. But it’s quite true, 
adream. Here do I stand, Pierre 

ty-two, native of Tee son 
icksmith 
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reputation. 


}in an instant, whoever she is! 


quality ; for I have no doubt whatever that these 
lines have been written by some lady of high rank 
and exceeding beauty, who has been struck with 
my personal appearance and has discovered 
where I live. Look at the paper—soft as satin ; 
smell it—like a garden of roses; and then the 
style—so mysterious and commanding: “ Be at 
the masquerade to-night at twelve precisely, in the 
saloon, and immediately wnder the clock.” The 
thing speaks for itself. How fortunate that I had 
money enough to buy a ticket. Another week, 
and my purse would have been empty! There’s 
the clock ; it only wants five minutes to the time! 
ATR.—Pierre.—(‘‘ Mon rocher de St. Malo.”’) 


My first grand step in life ‘twill be, 
Of girls Pye wooed a score, 
But toa dame of quality 
I never spoke before! 
As the hour draws near 
I scarce can draw my breath ; 
My first step in life, I fear, 
Will really be—my deat. 


At Beauvais, they used to say 
I had such a winning way, 
And I own I found the fair 
. Very tender-hearted there ; 
* But'in such things Paris may 
Differ widely from Beauvais! 
As the hour draws near, 
I scarce can draw my breath, ete. 


Enter DR. DRUGGENDRAFT, R. U. E. 


Dr. D. {reading a note.] “Be at the masque- 
rade to-night at twelve precisely, in the saloon, 
and immediately under the clock.” Who could 
have sent me this note? Iburn with impatience 
to behold the writer! Some lady of the Court, 
fascinated by my manners and dazzled by my 
[Reads the address.] ‘To Dr. Drug- 
gendraft, Physician im ordinary to their Royal 
Highnesses, the Duke and Duchess de Chartres.” 
Let me see! let me see! 
the Countess of Klatterhausen, who came from 
Bavaria with the Duchess of Orleans! Venus for- 
bid! Mlle. Duval, the new and lovely lady in 
waiting on the Duchess de Char tres; if it should! 


—but no—I can scarcely venture to hope so; and 


yet, a poor. dependent on the Duchess’ bounty, 
she may have been flattered by the attentions of 
a man of my talent and influence. 

Pie. [aside, looking at his note.| I am sure it 


will turn out to be from the lady who let her 


handkerchief fall from her coach the day before 
yesterday. | 

_ Dr. D. {aside.] It must be from Mlle. Duval. 
Pie. {aside.] It’s just twelve. She'll be here 
There’s a seat 


under the clock Pil take Uae of it! Ly 


e 
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My old countrywoman, — 
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OF A NIGHT. [Act I, Seene 1. 


Dr. D. [aside.| There’s a seat under the clock 
—TI'll secuie it. [As he turns towards it, PIERRE 
seats himself.| Confound it! there’s a fellow just 
popped himself into it. [Zo P1zRRE.] I beg your 
pardon, sir; but would you allow me to sit there ? 

Pie. With the greatest pleasure, sir, after me. 

Dr. D. Excuse me, sir, but I mean now. 

Pie. Excuse me, sir, I cannot move at present. 

Dr. D. But, sir, 1 am sure, when I tell you that 
I have a particular reason— 

Pie. And, sir, when TJ tell you that I have 
particular reason— 

Dr. D. But, my dear sir, I assure you that I 
have an appointment of the utmost confidence. 

Pie. But, my dear sir, so have I. 

Dr. D. What! under this clock, sir? 

Pie. Immediately under this clock, 
twelve precisely. 

Dr. D. {aside.| The devil! ‘ At twelve pre- 
cisely ”—‘“‘Immediately under the clock.” The 
very words in my note! Canit be a woman in 
| male attire? [Alowd.] Will you allow me to in- 
quire—did you expect to see me here ? 

Pie. Haven’t the slightest notion who you are, sir. 

Dr. D. Sir, you have quoted words which are con- 
tained in this note, and I must therefore insist— 

Pie. In that note—they are in this note ! 

[Comes forward, L. 

Both. [reading their notes at the same time.) 
“ Be at the masquerade to-night at twelve precisely, 
in the saloon, and immediately under the clock.” 

Dr. D. Ha! 

Pie. Eh? 

Dr. D. Word for word ! 

Pie. Letter for letter ! 

Dr. D. Sir! there must be some mistake. You 
_ will perceive, this letter is plainly addressed to me. 

Pie. And thistome. [They exchange notes. 

Dr. D. [reading.| ‘‘ Monsieur Pierre Palliot, 
No.7 Rue de L’ Echelle.” 

Pie. “To Dr. Druggendraft, Physician in 
ordinary to their Royal Highnesses, the”—Good 
gracious! You Dr. Druggendraft? Why, then, 
| yowremy uncle! Oh, my dear uncle! 

[Going to embrace him. 

Dr. D. Gently, gently, if you please. Do you 
mean to say— : ; 

Pie. I mean to say that I am Pierre Palliot, son 
of Michel Palliot, blacksmith and farrier, of. 
Beauvais, who married your sister, who is my 
mother, and from whom I have a letter, which I 
have never been able to give you because you 
were never at home, though I’ve called ten times 
at least. , 

Dr. D. [aside.], Deuce take him! How pro- 
voking! [Alowd.| Well, well, young man, admit 

that you are the person you represent yourself, 
that does not clear up the mystery of these notes 
—this ridiculous rencontre. 

Pie. Yes, yes, I think it will—I have a clue to. 
itnow. It’s Coquillard. 

Dr. D. Coquillard! Who’s Coquillard ? 

Pie. Jean Coquillard, a schoolfellow of mine, 
the only creature I know in Paris; I met him 
yesterday, as I was coming back from one of my 
fruitless calls on you, and told him that I despair- 
ed altogether of finding you. Upon which he laugh- 
ed, and said that in less than two days he would 

| bring us face to face! And he has done so! Ha! 
ha! ha! The cunning rogue! Ha! ha! ha! 

Dr. D. [aside.)] The impertinent rascal! 


sir—at 
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Master Palliot, I consider that your friend has 
‘taken a most unwarrantable liberty with my 
name, and I request you will tell him so. I wish 
‘you good evening. [ Going. 

| Pie. Why, yow're not going off so, without my 
mother’s letter—Il’ve got it in my pocket—l’ve 
always carried it about with me, in case I should 
/meet you by accident. There it is. [Producing 
\letter; and giving it to DR. DRUGGENDRAFT. | 
Read it ; you'll find I am recommended especially 
to your protection. 

Dr. D. [putting the letter unread into his pock- 
et.| Master Palliot, I tell you what I will do for 
you. Ifyou will return to Beauvais to-morrow 
morning, and promise that I shall never hear of 
you any more, I will pay your traveling expenses, 
and feel obliged to you into the bargain. : 

Pie. Go back to Beauvais! Now that I have 
found an uncle in Paris who can make my fortune 
for me! for my mother assures me you can do it 
with a word— 

Dr. D. Your mother flatters me and deceives 
you. Go back to Beauvais, my good lad. You 
may make a very respectable blacksmith, but you 
have neither education nor person to warrant a 
hope of your success here. ; 

Pie. Neither education nor person? V’macapi- 
tal fencer, and can play the flute and the violin; . 
and as to person, though I have not yet perhaps 
acquired so distinguished an air as your Paris 
gallants, I beg to inform you that I have already 
been noticed by a lady of rank and fortune. 

Dr. D. [contemptuously.| You? In what way, 
prithee ? 

Pie. She dropped her handkerchief out of her 
carriage window—a carriage with four horses, 
uncle! I picked it up and ran after the carriage 
to give it her back again; but she never stopped 
to take it! ; 

Dr. D. Because she never missed “it, of course. 
Do you know who the lady was? 

Pie. No, I didn’t see her face; but the hand- 
kerchief is embroidered, and has a coronet on it, 
and a cipher; here it is—perhaps you can tell me. 

[Producing a handkerchief. 

Dr. D. A coronet and cipher? [Taking hand- 
kerchief and examining it. Aside.| Mercy pre- 
serve me! What do I see? 

Pie. Well? . 

Dr. D. (aside.| ’Tis hers, no doubt! . 
| Pie. Do you recognize? : 

Dr. D. No. [Aside.] And to think of this youn 
coxcomb presuming to suppose that—no matter; 
to prevent any scandalous misinterpretations— 

[Puts handkerchief into his pocket. 
Pie. Hey-day! I say, what are you going to 
do with it? 

Dr. D. Keep it. ’Tis the best service I can ren 
\der you; goodevening. , pod ‘ 

Pie. But, uncle— 

Dry, D. Tf you determine to return to Bea 
remember, I will pay your expenses. : 

Pie. But I won’t do any such thing ;_ I will 
at Paris; I want to be a doctor—like you. 

Dr. D. A doctor? a horse doctor, perh 
Beauvais; a doctor like me, indeed—it wi 
some time, I fancy, before anybody sees a ¢ 
like me! Gohome, young man, be ad 
all events, let me never hear any mo 

Pie. What, do you really mean to 
son of your only sister in this 
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Act I, Scene 1.] THE FOLLIES 
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very well, Dr. Druggendraft, I 
notwithstanding. 


shall stay in Paris 
We shall see, we shall see! 

[ Walks about angrily. 
Enter @ SERVANT, R. U. E., who recognizes the 
Doctor, and gives him a note. 

Ser. [R., aside to the DocroR.| From her Royal 


*+, Highness— 
Dr. D. From her Royal Highness? Quick! let 
me peruse. [ Reads note to himself. 


Pie Because I’ve been brought up in the coun- 
try—because I’ve not such fine clothes! Oh, we 
shall see, we shall see! 

Dy. D. {aside.| Impossible! Not to be thought 
of! She must be out of her senses to imagine— 

Ser. [aside to the Doctror.| Her Royal High- 
ness is waiting. 

Dr. D. I come on the'‘instant. Oh, I must pre- 
vent her—I cannot suffer—it would be downright 
madness. | Going. 

Pie. Dr. Druggendraft, do you persist? 

[Intercepting him. 

Dr. D. Oh, by-the-by. [Zo SERVANT.] Look 
well at that young man. If ever he should pre- 
sent himself at the door of my apartments in the 
palace, remember, I am not at home. 

Ser. I shall take care, sir. 

Dr. D. Good-by, young man; if you would 
make a noise in the world, stick to your father’s 
sledge-hammer. 

| Exit, followed by SERVANT, R. U. E. 

Pie There’s an uncle for you; the children in 
the wood hadn’t one so barbarous. It’s enough to 
make one forswear uncles. 
France I’d abolish uncles. Go back to Beauvais! 
‘bea blacksmith—a horse doctor! TU iet him 
know. [ll go to Coquillard the first thing in the 
morning; he said yesterday that a young fellow 
was never thought anything of in Paris till he 
had a mistress or a duel. lll have both directly, 
| I will, and Pll see if I can’t make a noise in the 
| world without a sledge-hammer. | Going out furi- 
ously, runs against “the DUKE DE CHARTRES. | 

Stand out of my way, do! [Hoa'L. U. E. 
Duke. [hastily picking wp his mask, which 
PIERRE had knocked off.| Confound the "fellow ! 
Is he mad or drunk’ Luckily no one was near 
-| to see me unmasked. What a set of ruffians there 
is at these public masquerades; I wonder any 
women trust themselves in such a crowd, and yet 
there are hundreds here, and some elegant look- 
¢| ing creatures, too. What the deuce has become 
t| of Brissac? I thought I saw him go this way. 
[ Haxit up the stage w. , looking about. 


ie ae 
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Enter DR. DRUGGENDRAFT, with the DUCHESS on 

one arm and MLLE. DUVAL on the other, R. U. 
E. The DUCHESS is in a pink domino and 
MLLE. DuUVAL in a@ blue one. 


Dr. D. From that gallery, madame, you may be- 
hold without danger ; but pray keep on your mask. 
_. Duch. if cannot —it smothers me; I must breathe 


 D. If it should get to the Puke ears what 

become of me? 

Dw . The Duke is at Compeigne with the army. 
D. But if his majesty should learn— 

‘You can plead my commands. 

_ It will be of no avail, your Royal High- 

yardon my saying—I ought not to have 

ly a) madame, the Duch- 


If I were King ot 


last. 


ess de Chartres, the daughter of his majesty, Louis 
the Fourteenth, at a public masquerade during 
the absence of her royal husband, without his 
sanction or knowledge, what motives may not be 
attributed— 

Duch. My motives, sir, cannot be doubted. I 
have known all my life how Princes pass their 
time at Court. I wished to see how people amused 
themselves in Paris, and as I am not likely to 
learn that by remaining in this saloon, I beg, as 
we are here, that, we may descend at once into the 
ball-room. 

Dr. D. But, madame, your Royal Highness has 
no idea of the liberty, the license that reigns in a 
masquerade of this description. You will expose 
yourself to see and hear many things— 

Duch. Which I never saw or heard before. 
That is precisely my object in coming, as I have 
already told you, so a truce to your sermons. IfI 
faint, there is Mlle. Duval to catch me and you 
to bring me to again. We are still actually under 
the roof of the Palais Royal—in two minutes I can 
retreat through this gallery to my own apart- 
ments; and if even cut off from that, I have the 
key of the private entrance from the street. In 
short, I am bent on the frolic and will not be dis- 
appointed. Besides— 

ATIR.—Ducuess.—'* Le Boquet de Bal. * 


After all that you can say, 

Where's the wondrous harm, I pray? 
If in proverbs truth there be, 

My husband is to blame, not me. 

He is absent—I am here. 

Surely, then, the case is clear, 

’Tis confessed the wide world o'er, 

© Les absens ont toujours tort.” 


Many here disguised parade, 

Whose lives are all a masquerade ; 

Many drop the visor fair 

Which in the world they daily wear. 

Come, let's join the motley throng, 

Meaning none, we do no wrong ; 

Pleasure calls, and from her corps, 

“Les absens ont toujours tort.” 
Mile. D. Your spirits run away with you, mad- 

ame. 

Duch. Fear nothing. I can keep my seat— 
Dr. D. Your mask! I your mask, madame—here’s 


company coming. 
Einter DUKE, L. U. E. 


Duke. I can see nothing of Brissac. 
we here ? 
shambling gait! Ill venture a wager it’s my old 
German physician, Doctor Druggendraft. Oh, it 
is, there can be no doubt; and with a girl on each 
arm, too. The old monopolist! [The Doctor 
keeps turning round with the LADIES as the DUKE 
tries to examine them.| How he twists about, like 
a trussed fowl on the spit. He is evidently afraid 
of losing either his liver or his gizzard! That 
pink domino under his right wing has a mighty 
pretty air about her. If I could only find my aide- 
de-camp, we'd relieve him of both his charges in 
ten minutes. Ah, there’s Brissac. : [Hit R. 

Dr. D. Phew! Thank goodness, he’s gone at 
I began to tremble. 

Duch. To own the truth, so did ie 

Mile. D. I was so frightened T could scarcely 
breathe. 

Duch. really think that man knows one of us, 
or had some suspicion. 

Dr. D. Don’t say so, madame, or I shall sink. 

Mile. D. Ob, mercy ! Here he comes again 
with another. 


Who have 


I certainly should know that shuffling- | 
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4 TENE EOL ars 


OF VAS SNC [Act I, Scene 3. ¢ 


Dy. D. I feel something terrible will happen. 


Re-enter DUKE with BRISSAC, R. 


Duke. [to Brissac.] Yes! they are still here. 

Mile. D. I beseech you, madame, let us retire. 

Duch. No, no, let us lose them in the crowd— 
’tis the best plan. : 

Dr. D. This way, then; quick, quick. [Hxeunt 
Doctor, DucHESS and MLLE. DUVAL, L. U. E. 

Duke. Hippocrates has taken the alarm! Fol- 
low him, Brissac. He doesn’t know you, and 
when you get into the thick of the crowd, make a 
dash, and separate him from the pink domino. 
Vll watch you from hence. Run, run, or you'll 


_ lose them! [As BrIssAc runs out PIERRE enters, 


R. U. E., and runs against him; PIERRE’S hat is 
knocked out of his hand. 

Pie. Stand out of my way,do. Stop! Pick up 
that hat, sir, as you knocked it out of my hand. 
Do you hear? Come back, sir! He won’t hear, 
and he doesn’t come back. So much the better! 


give ine Satisfaction. If I can find him again— 


| [As he is going toward his hat to pick it wp, the 


DUKE, who is watching BRISSAC, kicks it out of his 


way.| Hollo, sir! Do you know what you are 
doing ? 

Duke. Go to the devil! [Aside.] There they 
are! I see them! 


Pie. Go to the devil! Sir, I must insist— 

Duke. What’s the matter with you? 

Pie. Sir, do you know you kicked my hat? 

Duke. Sir, if you pester me I shall kick you! 

Pie. Kick me! Sir, you shall fight me! You 
have insulted me, and I demand satisfaction! 


_ [Aside.] I’ve got this fellow, and I’) stick to him. 


Duke. [aside.] How shall I get rid of this fool? 

Pie. There’s my address, sir. No. 7 Rue de 
L’ Echelle. 

Duke. Very well—you shall hear from me. 
[ Aside.] He shall have a month in the Bastile! 

Pie. I shall expect it, sir. You will favor me 
with your name and address, sir. 

Duke. [looking out and aside.| Bravo, Brissac! 
He’s got the pink domino away. She breaks from 
him, though, and there she runs— 

Pie. And to-morrow morning, sir, I 
you a lesson. 

Duke. [aside.] She’s mine! she’s mine! 

[Runs out, L. U. E. 


shall teach 


I am not a man to be insulted with impunity. 
Your name, if you please, sir. [Turning.] Gone! 
Without giving hisname! Well—it doesn’t sig+ 
nify—he’s got mine,and if he isn’t a rank coward 
I shall hear from him in the morning. Yes, yes, I 
think I am sure of my duel! And now for a mis- 
tress. Ifa pretty woman would but throw her- 
self in my way— 


Enter the DUCHESS, hastily, L. U. ©. 


Duch. Save me! save me! 
[is fainting ; PIERRE catches her. 
Pie. Here’s one at a wish—madame, with the 
greatest pleasure—I—eh—why, she has fainted. 
Poor soul, she really has fainted. Here’s an ad- 
venture—somebody’s pursuing her—she begged 


[Exit, carrying DUCHESS, R. — 
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I’m insulted! The very thing I wanted. He shall | 


Pe. [not perceiving his exit.| You will find that, 


ScEeNE II.—The Street. Night. | 


Enter the DUKE, running; he stops short and looks 
on all sides. . 


Duke. No trace of her, by all that’s provoking! 
Brissac swore she made for the street. Confound 
that fool of a Scaramouch who knocked my hat | 
over my eyes; in that instant I lost sight of her! 

Enter BRISSAC, hastily. 
Brissac! you must have made a mistake—she is 
not this way—let us return, and— 

Bri. Not if you would remain unknown, sir. 
The police are after us—I have had a sharp run | 
for it. 

Duke. The police—what for ? 

Bri. Nay, I know not. The girl in blue made 
some complaint to the commissary. ; 

Duke. Fiddle faddle—complaint—that we didn’t 
run after her, I suppose ? 

Bri. No; the offense, I think, seemed to be our 
pursuit of the pink one. The old Doctor was half 
crazy. 

Duke. Ha, ha! He little guessed who were his 
tormentors. But as to the lady, she should not 
have taken flight if she didn’t wish.us to follow | 
her. é 

AIR.—DvuKe.—(Old French Air, adapted by Mr. T. Cooke.) 


With women, as with other game, the pleasure’s in the chase, 
Once caught, the interest ceases—yet to blame us they ve the face! 
If they would not be hunted, why so chary of their charms ? 
Can’t they fling themselves at once into the nearest lover's arms ? 
’Tis wicked, it’s immoral, to run after them, they say, 

When 'tis very clear we couldn't if they didn’t run away. 


[Exeunt R. 
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Scene IIl.—Prerre’s Lodgings in the Rue de 
D/Echelle. A poorly furnished apartment. A 
window at the back, through which the moon is 
streaming in. On R. the door of his bedcham- 
ber, on L., facing it, the door opening on stair- 
case. The door of a cupboard or closet, L. U. EB. 
A table and two chairs. ; > 


Enter PIERRE, L., carrying the DUCHESS, who is 
still msensible. ; 

Pie. [placing her in a chair, oc.) Phew! lve 
managed it! I didn’t mind the level ground; but 
six pair of stairs breathed me! I began to think 
I should never get up the last flight. Here we | 
are, however, and the lady still insensible! | Mer- 
cy upon us—if she should be dead! I may be 
hanged for murder! I’ve a great mind to carry 
her down again into the street! [Zhe DucrEss 
moves and utters a sigh.| Ah! she’s not dead at 
all events! Ill get a light and a glass of water ! 

[Runs into bedchamber, R. 

Duch.. [reviving.| All dark !—where am I?— 
what has happened? Mule. Duval—Doctor—am 
I dreaming? What place is this ?—ah, I remem- 
ber! an uproar, a confusion—I was pursued 
some one. Gracious powers! whither have th 
transported me ?-, Help, help! : 

Pie. [within.] Coming! coming, mad 
rectly! °° "~ a bt 
Duch. A stranger’s voice! Where shal 


me to save her; I will save her! Ill be her| Pi 
guardian angel, and waft her— Gad’s life! it’s 
+ as much as I can, though! 


seeds 


: 
| | 
#: 

: 

; 

; 


—¢! person of distinction. 
{| of that ornament [ pointing to a locket surrounded 


t) exalted of her sex. 


| seems obliging and respectful. 
+) said you were of Beauvais, I think ? 


Act I, Scene 3.} Ee HvO EE es 


OF AS NGL Garb Ty: 


On 


Duch. [aside.| This is not the man who pur- 
sued me! [Alowd.] Where am I, sir—speak, I 
implore you? 

Pie. In the Rue de L’Echelle, madame—No. 7— 
on the sixth story—a long way up; but now 
yowre here, do take a sip of water, yowll find it 
refresh you; and pray sit down; you're quite safe 
here, I assure you—and after so long a faint. 
| Aside.] What eyes she has got! 

Duch. Who are you, sir—and how came I 
hither ? 

Pie. My name is Pierre Palliot, madame, of 


Beauvais, and I had the pleasure of carrying you} 
here from the Opera House—I can’t exactly say 


at your request—but you begged me to save you 
from somebody or something, and I did it as well 
as I could at so short a notice. 

Duch. 1 do recollect appealing to some one. 

Pie. I was that favored individual, madame. 
Too happy to afford any assistance to a lady of 
your rank and beauty— . 

Duch. Rank! Do you know me? 

Pie. [have not that honor, madame; but I am 
convinced, from your appearance, that You are a 
It needs not the splendor 


by brilliants, which hangs from the DUCHESS’ 
meck]| to assure that its wearer is one of the most 
[Aside.] They all like to be 
thought so—and in her present position, up six 


+) pair of stairs, why— 


Duch. [aside.] He is not an accomplice, and 
ee You 


Pie. Yes, madame. 
Duch. And perhaps, then, a stranger in Paris 2 
Pie. 1 know but two personsinit; Jean Coquil- 
lard, an old schoolfellow, and my uncle, Dr. 
Druggendr aft. 

’ Duch. Dr. Druggendraft your uncle ? 

Pie. Do you know him, madame ? 

Duch. I—no—I have heard of him. [Aside.] 


| How singular. 


Pie. The less you a of him the better, I can 


¢ tell you—he’s a good-for-nothing old fellow. 
| Would you believe it, madame, I am the only son 


of his sister, and he ‘has forbidden me his doors, 


because my father is not so well off in the world 


sheis! Oh, let me only make my fortune, as I 


_know I shall do one of these days— 


- Duch. [aside.] His simplicity assures me that I 


have nothing to fear. [Aloud.] My gratitude is 


to you for the service you have already ren- 
dme; may I request you to add to the obli- 
_by— 
[interrupting her. ] Oh, madame, you have 
peak, and— 
ch. By calling me a coach ? 

Pe} A coach ! [Aside.] Oh, hang it! she 
to go. 
Do, pray, get me a coach directly. 
juestion if at this hour I should find one. 
h _ Lam told all night long 


aces. 

-] What aa Ido? if I gether a 
, and I may never see her 
ke a passionate declaration 
—T’ll summon up courage, 


[Aloud.] Mad-| 


Pie. I—1l see if I can get you a coach. 
| Crosses L. 
Duch. Let me entreat you to make haste— 


every moment is of consequence to me. 


Pie. 1 am going this instant—you won’t mind | 


being left alone in this apartment ? 
Duch. Ob, no, no! 
Pie. It’s clean and airy. That window opens 


on the street—there’s a very pretty prospect from | 


it in the day-time, I can assure you. 

Duch. I have no doubt— 

Pie. You can see the roofs of all the houses on 
the other side of the way. 

Duch. That must be highly interesting—but 
just at present— 

Pie. Ah! just at present, the view iside is 
most interesting to me! [Aside.] I’ve done it— 
I’ve said something ! 

Duch. [aside.] Will he never go! 

Pie. And she’s evidently affected by it. Bravo! 
I’m as bold as a lion now. 


say, the view within is most inter esting ; for, oh, 
madame ! [Falls on one knee, L. of her. 
Duch. {turning quickly and running to him.| 
Have you hurt yourself? 
Pie. Eh? Not atvall. 


Duch. Thank goodness! [Helping him up. bp 


was afraid you had. I wish you to make haste, 
certainly, but not to endanger your limbs or your 
neck. 

Pie. Yowre very kind—I’m much obliged to 
you—I—Ill go for the coach directly. [Hit x. 

Duch. Poor fellow! I think he limps a little— 
’twas an awkward fall. Mercy on me; I, alone, 
at this hour, with a young man, in his apart- 
ments! Oh, into what a situation has my foolish 
frolic plunged me. What a place to live in. 
[Looking around.| And yet, no doubt, he is as 
happy here as he would be in the finest furnished 
apartments in the Palace of Versailles. And why 
not? After all, with youth, health and a clear 
conscience one ought to be happy anywhere. 


ATR.—DUCHEss. 


Did we mortals know how little on earth 
Was really for happiness needed ; 

What cares would fade—what love and mirth 
Would plume every moment's wing; 
For content is the only true spring 

From which happiness ever proceeded— 

And the source which we seek far and wide 

The poorest may find by his own fireside. 


Now we dream ‘tis this—now we fancy ‘tis there 
No light on our dull sense breaking ; 
As an absent man hunts everywhere 
For the hat which is under his arm. 
For content is the only true charm, 
Of this world a bright paradise making— 
And the bliss which we seek far and wide 
Awaits us, unseen, by our own fireside. 


Ah! 
at the door. If it should be— 
Pie. [without.] Open the door, if you please. 
Duch. No! It is his voice—it is Monsieur 
Palliot ! [ Opens the door, L 


Enter PIERRE, with a basket in one hand, some 
bread in the other, and a bottte of wine under 
each arm. 

Pie. 1 beg your pardon—but my hands, you 
see, are full, and I could not turn the key. 

Duch. Is the coach at the door ? 

Pie. Ah, the coach! I’m sorry to say, there 
‘wasn’t one to be found. 


Somebody ascends the stairs—they pause 


TVll make a dash at | 
once. [Aloud.] Yes, madame, at this moment, I _ 
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| famously. 
, IL can but follow it up. 


they’re gone. 


=r) 


AN 1Sh19) MACON ES ALI OS! 


OE (ANGE: [Act I, Scene 3. 


Duch. How distressing! You surely cannot 
have tried—you have been gone so short a time ! 

Pie. Ob, Iran, and looked in every direction, 
and hailed two or three that were hired. It’s 
beginning to rain and they’re all gone in a mo- 
ment. [Aside.] I flatter myself I told that lie 
Oh, it’s a capital idea I’ve got now, if 


Duch. [aside.| There is but one way. left. 
[Aloud.] Sir, you have shown so much readiness 


| tooblige me, that Iam emboldened to ask you 
| another favor. 


Pie. A favor! ofme? Oh, speak! I— [En- 
deavors to express his feelings by action, but is 
embarrassed by the provisions he is laden with. 
Duch. May I request you, as no coach is to be 
obtained, to see me safely home ? 

Pie: See you home ! With the greatest pleasure 
—after supper. 

Duch. No, now, without delay. Give me your 
arm. 

Pie. My arm—why, you see—at present—just 
wait a moment. [P2atting down basket, etc., on 


must be so, too, that I thought a cold roast fowl, 
and a paté, and a glass of Bordeaux or Chablis, 
whichever you like best—I would have brought 
some Champagne, but—[aside] but had no more 
money. 
Duch. For me! I fear that you have put your- 
self to expense. 
Pie. Oh, don’t mention that, pray, madame; I’m 
only sorry that, not having expected company— 
[running to the closet.) I have two plates, how- 
ever—indeed, I may say three, almost, [showing 
a broken one] and two glasses, and if you will 
condescend to put up with— 
Duch. Believe me, I appreciate your kindness ; 
but just at this moment I am too anxious, too 
alarmed, to feel hungry; and if you will but enable 
me to reach home in safety— 
Pie. After supper. 
Duch. No, now, now! [A knock atthe door, t. 
Pie. A knock at my door? Who can that be? 
Duch. My mask, my mask! [Looking for it. 
Pie. Tt can’t be Coquillard—and I know nobody 
else. | Knock again. | Come in. 
Duch. For mercy’s sake— [Bolts the door. 
Pie. Don’t come in! [To her.] Yowre quite right. 
I beg your parden. [Aloud.] Stop a minute. 
Duch. Where can I hide ? tell me, tell me! 
[ Snatching up mask and domino. 
Pie. In here; take the key. Ill tap when 
[Knocking again.| Tm coming. 
[DucHEss enters bedchamber hastily.| Now, then. 
[ Opens door, L 
Enter DUKE, L. 
Duke. Sorry to intrude, but— 
Pie. [aside.] My antagonist! [Aloud.] I say, 
your watch must be fast: 
Duke. Fast! What d’ye mean? 
Pie. Why, I expected you in the morning—but 
not before day-break. It’s only half-past three. 
Duke. Expected! eh? [Looking at him.] Ah! 
I’ve seen you before—you are the young gentle- 
man who challenged me, I think! You gave me 
your address, I believe ? 


out. 
Duke. Faith, by accident on this Occasion ter 
Thad forgotten all about our ae 


table.| I really am so hungry, and I was sure you| 


‘supper ready for two—and you are not marri 


Pie. Of course I did, or how did you find me 


Pie. Youhad? But I have not, and I insist— 
Duke. Hush—stop.- I am pursued by the po- 
lice, and have taken refuge here. If you make a 
disturbance, or refuse me an asylum at present, I 
shall be taken, and you may then go without the 
satisfaction you require. 

Pie. [R.] That’s all very well, but what have 
you done to be pursued by the police ? ? Perhaps 
youre a pickpocket ? 

Duke. No, no, don’t be alarmed; I’m quite gen- 
tleman enough for your purpose. I have merely 
been giving chase to a pretty woman who ran 
away from me! 

Pie. Vm not surprised at that— 

Duke. Eh? 

Pie. I say ’'m not surprised at that. 

Duke. At my giving chase ? 

Pie. No—at her running away. 

Duke. There’s no accounting for tastes, certain- 
ly. 
and whilst with a friend I was hunting about for 
some trace of her, the police, who had been set 
upon us—for what reason I can’t imagine, as we 
had been guilty of nothing more than a common 
masquerade frolic—came up, and as I had particu- 
lar reasons for not wishing to get into their hands— 

Pie. ’'m not surprised at that. 

Duke. Eh? 

Pie. Tsay I’m not surprised at that. 

Duke. I declare, your quite severe this morn- 
ing. However, to end my story—I was obliged to 
knock down one man, while my friend tripped up 
the other, and then took to my heels with a whole 
pack after me—seeing a dark passage without a 
door to it just as I turned the corner of this 
street, I stepped in and let. them pass me in full 
cry, and then softly felt my way up six pair of 
stairs, till I saw a light and heard voices— 

Pie. Ah! you heard voices. 

Duke. Yes, one was a female’s. 
ried, I suppose. 

Pie. No, sir, I am not. 

Duke. Not—oh, then, I beg you a thousand par- 
dons. I wouldn’t intrude for the world. If you 
would just have the kindness to step down-stairs— 

Pie. Step down-stairs? What for? 

Duke. To see if the coast is clear ; and if so, 
call me a coach. 

Pie. Call you a coach? [Aside.] Confound his 
impudence! He wants a coach now. [Aloud.] 
’*Sdeath, sir, do you take me for a porter? Go and 
call a coach for yourself! — 

Duke. But I tell you if lam seen, I may be taken. 

Pie. What do I care? 

Duke. How! You refuse ? 

Pie. Sir, ’m engaged. I have company, and I) 
must request you to walk down-stairs. 

Duke. Ab, youve company—true—and I~ 


You are mar- 


Pie. Sir, you oblige me to tell you— 

Duke. | peaching his ear. ] Ob, you sly ro. 

Pie. Be quiet, will you. Let go my ear. — 

Duke. T say, is she pretty? humph! - 

Pie. Yes—no—what’s that to you, sir? 

ant And young, of course—sixteen—e 
—e 


Duke. Vu wager, now—some | 
Pie. Grisette? No, sir, sh 
Laie keh a Mbadi no him 


+ 
| 
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Well, she succeeded in giving me the slip, | 


te 
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Act I, Scene 3.] TEE: cts has mae 


| 
| she— 
|  Dwke. Ha, ha, ha! 
| of you. my dear fellow ? 
high rank, no doubt. Perhaps I have the honor 
of | her acquaintance. May I beg an introduction? 
Pie. [aside.| He’s not frightened at all. [Aloud. 1| 
Will you get out of the house ? 
Duke. Directly, if yowli fetch me a coach. Se- 


A lady of quality ; and fond 


door, I tell you fairly. [ Sits. 
Pie. {aside.] He has sat down! He has posi-| 
tively sat down! I don’t think I could fling him | 
down-stairs if I tried, and the noise would disturb 
everybody in the house—and then she might be 
seen. I do believe I’d better get him a coach. 
{[Aloud.] If I get a coach, will you go quietly? 
Duke. Iwill, and fight you as soon as you please 
after daybreak. , 
Duke. Certainly. 
_ Pie. And you won’t attempt to enter that room 
while I’m gone? 
Duke. Ob! She’s in that room, is she ? 
[Comes do.un L. C. 
Pie. That’s no answer to my question ! 
Duke. On my honor as a gentleman! 
Pie. Il go and get you a coach. 
Duke. Bravo! 


‘ ; | _ Pie. [aside.] She has locked herself in; and I 


| shall be back in two minutes—I’ll find a coach for 
him soon enough, I warrant me!) [Hvit L. 
Duke. Ha, ha! It must be confessed my visit 
| here was rather mal-apropos. Poor devil! I 
shouldn’t have liked it myself—to be sent for a 
coach just as he was about to sit down to supper, 
téte-i-téte, and, ha, ha, ha! with a lady of quali- 
ty! Great quality, no doubt—a grocer’s wife, or 
perhaps a doctor’s! Faith, I don’t know why I 
should say that, though—ladies of quality have 
been known to take odd fancies. Is there no get- 
ting a peep at the woman? I’m curious to ascer- 
tain—I promised I wouldn’t enter that room, but 
perhaps I might lure her out of it—suppose I just 
tapped at the door—she might think me gone, and 
| that it was her friend; I'll try, by Cupid! [He 
steals sofily to the door of the chamber, R., and 


| taps.| No movement—Ill try again. [ Tapping 


again.| The key turns! [Zhe DUCHESS opens the 
door and comes out cautiously, the DUKE receding 
hind Aa door as she enters ; she has on her mask 
uch. Teniching sight of him as she turns.) An! 
rdeavors to re-enter the chamber, but the DUKE 
ushed to the door, and stands before it. 
ke. My pink domino, by all that’s fortunate. 
ypts to escape; he holds her.| No, no, 
caught now, my charming runaway! 
- [aside.] My husband! I shall die! 
. Don’t be alarmed! I’m the most discreet 
_ Let me see that beautiful face—for beau- 
e it is—and be assured that if I rec- 
or daughter of the best friend I 
rid, te too ae i oe Sension 
(Trying to take o Mas: 
uggiing with en I entreat— 


late 


a lady of quality, sir, and if you don’t go directly, | 


She must be a person of 


‘viously I’ve no wish to disturb your happiness, my | 
good friend, but I won’t stir till a coach is at the} 
/Ous personage ! 


Pie. You'll tell me where I shall find you, then? | 


| your mask ? 


OEY SAN Gb LT Cha 
eye! A person I have once seen or: conversed 
with, I should detect through any disguise. 

Duch. [aside.| Merciful powers ! 


[Draws the domino closer round her. 

Duke. And I am therefore certain that till this 
happy night we have never met. 

Duch. [aside.| Ha! is he serious? 
really not suspect— 

Duke. Let mesee your face, if but to convince me. 

Duch. If you are a gentleman, forbear! 

Duke. Upon my honor, you are a very mysteri- 
You have either a most especial 
and singular horror of me, or you have some 
dreadfully jealous husband or tyrant father, of 
whom you stand in awe. May I ask if the old 
gentleman whose arm you hung so fondly on at 
the ball stands in either of those relations to you? 

Duch. [aside.] What shall I say? [Aloud.] He 
is my uncle, sir. 

Duke. Your uncle? indeed ! [ Aside.] Dr. Drug- 
gendraft her uncle. She little dreams I know 
him. [Aloud.] And the young man in whose 
chamber I find you is your cousin, no doubt? 

Duch. He is; you are right, sir. 

Duke. I thought it must. be o 
come and sup with your cousin ? 

Duch. [eagerly.| Indeed, I came not to sup 
with him, and it is the first time I ever was in 
this house. 

Duke. Oh, come, come! IT have no right to ask 
questions ; but I am not bound to believe— 

Duch. 1 declare, solemnly ! 

Duke. Nay, if you wish to prove the truth of 
what you assert, there is but one way— 

Duch. And that is— 

Duke. To sup with me, my angel! 

Duch. How! 

Duke. Charming creature, whoever you are, do 
you believe in love at first sight ? 

Duch. No. 

Duke. You are wrong, then. I swear, even the 
little that I have seen of you has bewitched me ! 
From the instant I set eyes upon you at the mas- 
querade, I felt that my heart was irrevocably 
yours! 

Duch. [aside.] So, so, my faithful husband! 
Oh, if I dared! 

Duke. Come, supper is ready, you see, and T am 
anxious to believe you. Let us sit down.. 

Duch. What, in the absence of— 

Duke. Your cousin? ‘To be sure—it will be the 
more agreeable. This foolish young fellow is not 
worthy of you—you must know he is not. Trans- 
fer your affection to me—I will return it with 
ardor! Reign supreme in this heart, of which you 
are the chosen sovereign ! 

Duch. [aside.| The ‘traitor! And could he dare, 
after this, to upbraid me? [Alowd.] But I have 
no affection for this young man, sir; and I repeat, 
this is the first time I have entered these doors. 

Duke. Sit down to supper, and I will believe 
everything you say. [Gently forcing her into a 
chair R., sits L. of table, and kisses her hand. 

Duch. Well, if you insist. [Aside.) Oh, Duke, 
Duke, what a lesson do you deserve ! 

Duke. Allow me. [Helping her, then himself. ] 
By no means a bad dish! ~ Won't you take off 
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And you often 


Duch. No—I make it a condition, on my part, 


| to preserve my incognita ! 


Duke. Be it so, then. And yet, as you are un- | 
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{Act I, Scene 3. 


| 


| 


| known to me personally—for V’ll wager you are, 
| not a resident in Paris—I detect an accent— 
[Aside.] Let me endea- | 
vor to mislead him altogether. [Alowd.] I will} 
acknowledge thus much to you. My husband is} 
a draper at Dijon. It was a match of inclination | 
on my part, and I am still fonder of him than he| 
deserves. | 

Duke. Ah! you should conquer that weakness, | 
and treat him as he deserves. 

Duch. He may drive me to such a step, should | 
he continue in his present dissolute courses. | 

Duke. Is he in Paris? | 

Duch. \ have reason to believe he is, though | 
| his business requires his presence elsewhere. [| 
came on a visit to my uncle, and being induced | 
by curiosity to go to the masquerade, was sepa- 
| rated from him in the crowd, pursued by you, and, 
protected by this young—by my cousin. 

Duke. Ah! by your cousin—you had almost 
forgotten the relationship. We’ll drink his health. | 
[Pours out wine for both.| And now confidence 
for confidence. I am a gentleman from Norman- | 
dy. My father spent a fortune in the king’s ser- | 
vice, and at the end of forty years received) 
through royal munificence a pension on which it 
was impossible to exist. He died, poor old map, | 
and I came to Paris to urge the claims of the) 
family. My journey has been successful—I have 
| found favor at court—I am promised a regiment, | 
and with that and my wife’s little fortune— : 

Duch. Your wife! 

Duke. Ob, yes, ’m married also—to a very 
good, quiet sort of person, who never troubles her 
head about my proceedings. I, like yourself, was 
induced by curiosity to visit the masquerade—saw 
you, and was instantly smitten with an uncon- 
trollable passion—followed you, as you are aware 
—was follewed in my turn by the police, and took | 
refuge here, in obedience to a secret presentiment 
that here I should find you! | 

Duch. {aside.] Frightened as I am, I can scarce- | 
ly control my desire to burst out laughing in his 
impudent face. [Aloud.] How extraordinary! 
And you are really trying to obtain a regiment— | 

Duke. Only to give your husband the contract. 
for clothing it! Ha, ha, ha! 

Duch. Ridiculous! 

Duke. Nay, I did not say so of your story. | 

Duch. But mine is true, sir. 

Duke, Well, mine is not, except as regards my 
love for you; in token of which, I beg you to ac- 
cept this ring! [Taking a ring off his own finger, 
and placing it on the, DUCHESS’. 

Duch. [aside.] It shall be a token of thy infi- | 
delity ! 

Duke. And in return grant me one kiss! 

Duch. Sir! 

Duke. Oh, a kiss given by a gentleman of Nor- 
mandy to the wife of a draper of Dijon can com- 
promise nobody. 

Duch. Let me go, Tinsist! a 

Duke. Nay, a kiss I will have! 

[Kisses her as the door opens. | 
Enter PIERRE, L. 

Pie. The coachis here— Ah! 

Duke. Confound the booby ! 

Duch. [aside.| How willthisend? . 

Pie. Very pretty—very pretty, upon my word! 
[Aside.] And I, who was afraid even to kiss her 
hand! [Aloud and fiercely.) I thought, sir, you, 


Duch. You are right. 
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[Struggling. 
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/ room ? 


promised, upon your honor, not to enter that 


Duke. And I kept my promise, sir. 

Pie. What! Do you mean to say she came 
out on purpose, then—and—oh—well—I declare! 
[ Crosses to the table, and looking at supper.) If 
they haven’t supped, actually supped, both of 
them, without me! Well, if‘I didn’t see it with | 
mine own eyes, I couldn’t have believed it pos- 
sible. 

Duch. [aside.| How can I explain to him! 

Pie. And do you think I shall put up with this 
quietly? No, sir! [Violently.] Il have satis- 
faction here, upon the instant! One of us shall 
fall before the faithless creature’s face ! ; 

Duch. Faithless! [Aside.] What will the Duke 
imagine? [To PIERRE.] How dare you— ~ 

Pie. Don’t talk to me! I’m desperate! Eat 
my supper together, whilst I was running all over 
Paris in the rain to get him a coach! 

Duke. [L., aside.] I must stop this fellow’s 
mouth. [To him.] Hear me— 

Pie. [have no swords—but knives for daggers— 

[Takes them. 

Duch. Hold, madman! [Aside to PIERRE.] ’Tis 
my husband ! 

Pie. [thunderstruck.| Eh? 

Duke. (aside to him.| Hark, in your ear—I am 
the Duke de Chartres! 

Pie. [overwhelmed, aside.] The king’s nephew 
and her husband! Oh, what will become of me! 
The—he—she—my head spins round—I must 
take the liberty of sitting down for a few minutes. 

[ Sits c. 

Duke. Be calm, young man; you surely must 
see the impropriety of making all this disturbance 
before a fair lady who has done you the honor of 
mounting six pair of stairs for your sake. 

Pie. [aside.| If he should ever know she’s his 
wife ’m a lost creature! The Bastile for life! 
Perhaps the gibbet! 

Duke. Positively you are much to blame; see how 
you have terrified her. [Approaching her.| Com- 
pose yourself, madame. [Aside to her.| Where 
can I see you again? [Aloud to PrERRE.|] And 
believe me, you are unjust to call her faithless ; 
for it was I who lured her out of your chamber, 
and insisted upon her sapping with me. By Cu-— 
pid, you are a lucky fellow, and ought to be per 
fectly contented—to be loved by a beautiful 
woman of quality, as you say she is— 

Pie. I—no—I don’t say any such thing—that is, 

I don’t know who she is. I never saw her before, | ¢ 
and she doesn’t love me, I assure you! [Aside] Mi 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! oe ie 

Duke. Nay, nay, [have no right—it was you 

own confession, and so farewell! I leave you to 


gether. + enllt 
[Holding him. — 


Pie. No, no, I object. 

Duke. You object—to what? a 

Duch. [aside to PIERRE.] Let him go, for 
ven’s sake! - 

Pie. [aside to her.) Let him go? What 
him to faney— _ Don’t tell me—he shall ¢ 
such thing! [Alowd.] Sir, if you quit th 
I shall go with you. hia 

Duke. You? f “laa i 

Pie. Yes, me! I insist upon your t 


with you! 2 
d what is to b 
n, all three, 


Duch. Labide| san ecome | 
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Pie. Eh? Well, then 


desi 
| 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 
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‘ go together ; but I won’t be left alone with “with | 
this lady. | 
yt Duke. His jealousy has disordered his wits. 

Duch. [aside.| In his alarm he will betray me! 
Ah! he said there was a coach at the door! If I 
could but contrive—| Aside to Duxer.] Lock him 
up in that room, and I will accept your protec- 
tion home. 

Duke. ({aside.| Ah, delicious ! 


FHEPPHFH FH toot 


[ Aloud, turning 


alone— 

Pie. Alone—where ? 

Duke. Anywhere. In this chamber— 

[Leading him towards bedchamber, R 

Pie. Well, but— 

Duke. Not a syllable; here, go in—[ pushes 
| him tv| and stay there. [Pulling key out of| 
door, shutting the door suddenly, and bolting the 
door on the outside; at the same moment the, 
DucHEss, who has watched her opportunity, slips 
out by the outer door, L., and locks it audibly on 
the outside, leaving the DUKE a prisoner in his, 
turn.| Now then! [Twurning.] Gone! [runs 
_ $| to door, L., and trying to open it] and the door 

| locked! ‘The cunning gipsy! [Trying to force it 
with his foot.| Contound the door ! 

Pie. [hammering at the other door.| Let me 
out, let me out ! 

Duke. Wf from this window I could hail the 
coachman. [Rens and opens the window.] ’Sdeath, | 
he’s driving off! Hallo! hey! coach! As I 
+| live, she’s in it! Outgeneraled every way! 

_ [Noise of footsteps ascending the stairs, followed 
| by a loud knocking at the door. 

Duke. Who's there? 

— Voice. [without | Open, in the King’s name. 
Duke. ’Tis the Guard! How to escape them— 
Pie. [within.] Let me out, let me out! 

~| — Duke. Ha! [Runs and unlocks the bedchamber 

y $ door, and blows out the candle, as the GUARD force 

{| open the door from without, and hastily enter, L 

PIERRE rushes out of the ‘bedchamber, R., and is 

| seized by them. The DUKE shys out unobserved, L. 

| Officer. You are our prisoner! 

Pie. What for? What have I done? 

Opi. Silence! March ! 


i 
al : 
a, 2 FINALE.—Orricer.—(“' Garde a vous.”) 
M1 


March away, march away, 
et We've orders you to seize on; 
Beit? : ___ But whether ‘tis for treason, 
Or for murder, we can’t say, 
March away, march away. 
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| 


to PIERRE.| One word, my good friend, with you} 


Paris—at the masquerade—and oh, Philip, Philip! 
mine was an act of folly—of impr udence ; but 
iyours! yet would the world pass with a smile 
over your infidelity, and visit my childish frolic 
with the severest condemnation. 
ATIR.—Ducuess.—(*' J’ etais bien jewne encore.”) 
Yielding to each temptation, 
Man in his reason triumph may, 
Whilst poor woman’s reputation 
| One light Word can cast away-— 
Such is the regulation ! 
Could we with men change places, 
How much our conduet theirs would shame, 
For, in every hundred eases, 
Ninety-nine would do the same — 
At a rough calculation ! 
[Hxit into her own apartment, R. 
Enter DR. DRUGGENDRAFT, from folding doors. 
Dr. D. Six o'clock! Broad daylight, and yet 
no news of the Duchess. Horrible suspense! if 
her absence is once known to the household, I am 
aruined man! I said something terrible would 
happen—I knew it, I felt 1t! And poor Mlle. 
Duval, she’ll be dismissed also—and then I must 
stifle my ardent passion, as she will have neither 
salary nor influence, and consequently it would 
be the height of imprudence to make her Madame 
Druggendraft. Ah! she is here. 


Enter MLuE. DuVAL, from folding doors, RB. C. 


What news, dearest mademoiselle? Has the 
Duchess yet returned? 

Mile. D. Alas, no! I have seen nothing—heard 
nothing of the Duchess; but I have just been 
told that the man is arrested. 

Dr. D. The man !—what man ? 

* Mile. D. A man whe was seen carrying a lady 
in a pink domino through the streets about the 
time we missed Her Royal Highness. 

Dr. D. Carrying her—carrying a_ princess 
through the streets! What desecration! what 
profanation! My dearest Mlle. Duval, we are 
lost—utterly undone !—it must all be made public. 

Mile. D. I trust not—the Lieutenant of the 
Police himself is not aware of the name or rank 
|of the lady—he was merely ordered to trace and 
arrest the persons who were guilty of an outrage 


* 


-|that caused a disturbance at the masquerade; 


so, if the Duchess has but escaped— 

Dr. D. But the man may know who she is and 
name her. 

Mile. D. He wouldn’t, for his own sake; it 
would make the affair more serious for him. . But 
you must manage to see him and interrogate 


The treason’s against me, sir, 
And murder it will be, sir, 

if I for it must pay. 
Well-a-day, well-a-day ! 


Cuorus.—March away, etc. 
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SENE I.—Ante-chamber in the Palais Royal. 
nm R., the door of the Apartment of the DUCHESS 

HARTRES; 0”.L., a smaller door, supposed 

cod e a private staircase. At the back, a pair 


ISS ‘opens ‘the door, L. aor private 
jeeps in, then enters quickly. She 
omino, ona, ike mask in a, pana, 


him directly. Hark! there’s a foot on the private 
stairs now! it must be the Duchess! ; 

Dr. D. Has no one else a key of that entrance ? 

Mile. D. Nobody but the Duke, who is at 
Compeigne with the army. 

Dr. D. Then it must be she. [Running to the 
door as it opens.) Thank scones, home Royal 
Highness has returned at last ! : 


Enter DUKE, L. U. E. 


Duke. “At last!” 

Dr. D. and Mule. D. (aside.] The Duke! 

Duke. Did you expect me, then, Doctor? You 
are silent! What’s the matter ?—what has hap- 
pened? Have I been sent for, and passed the ex- 
press on the road? Why don’t you speak, Mlle. 
Duval, are you dumb too? 

Mile. D. {u.) ta Monseigneur ! 
said anything. 

Duke. Precisely so—and it is therefore my 


I haven't 
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nation of this strange embarrassment, 
ey appearance here at this unusual hour. 


—as Mile. Duval will inform your Royal High- | 
ness—[ Aside to her.] Bear me out—we can’t be 
vorse oft for a lie or two. 

Duke. Well, sir—the Duchess ? 

Dr. D. Her Royal Highness, I regret to say, 
was rather indisposed last night, and I was anx- 


| this morning. 
Duke. Indisposed! I must see her instantly. 


| fallen into the most tranquil sleep. 
| advise— A bell rings, R. 
Mile. D. {aside.] The Duchess’ bell! 
safe, then ! 
Duke. Why, that’s her bell! 
you hear! 
Dr. D. {aside.| Returned! is it possible! 
Duke. | may go now? 


Exit R. 


Duke. Then she did not know you had sent? 


there was no occasion to—it was scarcely neces- | 
sary—indeed—I may say—in point of fact— 
[Aside.] I have not the slightest notion of what 1}: 
am saying. 

Duke. {aside.| There is some mystery here. 


rade last night? [Alowd.] It is smgular enough | 
that I should have suddenly determined on 4 visit 
to Paris at such a moment. I have traveled all, 
night to give the Duchess an agreeable surprise. 

Dr. D. [bowing.| Your Royal Highness is a pat- 
tern for all married men. 

Duke. Ahem—and you, Doctor, for all house- 
hold physicians, for you appear to have been up 
all night, also—-you look pale and harassed. 


ness was suffering ? 
Duke. ([aside.| The old hypocrite ! [ Alowd. ] 


rade! 

Dr. D. {aside.| The masquerade ! 
The .masquerade ? 
masquerade last night—in the theatre—I did hear 
occasionally—in my apartments—they adjoin. 


[ Aloud. ] | 


ments. [Aside.] I shall dismiss this fellow. 

Dr. D. [aside.| I wish he had not mentioned 
the masquerade. 

Enter MuLE. DUVAL, R. 

Mile. D. Her Royal Highness is anxious to see 
monseigneur. 

Duke. I come. Doctor, you must really take 
more care of yourself—you are too assiduous—too 
much devoted to your art and to your patients ; 
many such nights as the last would destroy you! 

[Exeunt DvuKE and MULE. DUVAL, R. 

Dr. D. He never spoke a truer word in his life! 
Many such nights! another such would be the 
death of me! 

Re-enter MLLE. DUVAL, R. 
Well, well, she was really there, then? 
. quick —what has happened? 


ee eee oa 


Dr. D. Monseigneur—the fact is—the Duchess | 


Dr. D. No—a private messenger of my own—' 


_ And through the music and noise of the masque-. 


Oh, yes—true—there was a 
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request that you would say something in expla-| Mule. D. I cannot stop—take this order and 
and of get the young man discharged whom they have 


| 


| 


him with the greatest kindness! 
Dr. D. {aside.] Ah, the devil! [Alowd.] No, heart; but if I had not the highest opinion of the 
| no, monseigneur, do not alarm yourself—Her Duchess, I confess such an order, under such cir- 
Royal Highness is much better, and has just cumstances—ah, there goes the prisoner. [PIERRE 
If I might és seen passing along the gallery, guarded.| Stop, 


She is, 'Here’s an order for you to return—I will answer 


| 


She is awake, ry. [Hxewnt GUARDS.] Sir, [to PIERRE, and bow- 


Dr. D. Pardon me, monseigneur—condescend | 
to wait one minute—till Mlle. Duval has pre- | 
pared Her Royal Highness for your sudden arrival. must be some mistake—this cannot be the per- 
| son— 


| Pie. And you will let me go, then? 


If must not compromise the Duchess. [Aloud.] Do 
-the Duchess was ill, how came he at the masque- you know why you were arrested ? 


_ Dr. D. How could I sleep while Her Royal High- | 


Duke. 1 thought you might—in your apart- 


| 
| 
i 


‘she has lost—perhaps on the private staircase. 
ious to hear from Mlle. Duval the earliest report 


‘dungeon too deep for you, if it were known. 


| vided for you. 
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{Act II, Scene 1. 
| 


arrested. It is Her Royal Highness’ wish that he 
should be set at liberty immediately and treated 
with the greatest kindness. 

Dr. D. Bless me! but did you tell the Duchess 


| I said she had been ill? \ 


Mile. D. Yes, yes; she will bear you out. Go 
and do as I tell you—I must search for a trinket 


[ Hait by small door, L. U. E. 
Dr. D. Set the young man at liberty and treat 
With all my 


stop! [Zo GUARDS, without noticing PIERRE.] 


for that young gentleman’s appearance if necessa- 


ing very low as he advances] I have the honor to 
convey to you the commands of—[recognizing 
him] Pierre Palliot! 

Pie. Why, didn’t you know me, uncle? 


Dr. D. Pierre Palliot! Is it possible? There 


Pie. Then you did not order me to be arrested? 
Dr. Ds Ve 0: 


Dr. D. Yes—that is, no—if—-[ Aside.] Bless me, 
‘its very awkward—if he should be the man—I 


Pie. For carrying a lady from the Operas House 
in a pink domino. 

Dr. D. But you didn’t— 

Pie. Yes, I did, but— — 

Dr. D. You did? Hush! hold your tongue— 
‘don’t acknowledge it for the world! There’s no 


Pie. Why, it was at her own request! 

Dr. D. At her own request—impossible! [ Aside. | 
And yet, when I reflect—her singular determina- 
tion to go to the ball—her order now to treat him 
| With the greatest kindness—and, aye, to be sure, 
this handkerchief, which she threw from her car- 
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oe 
ie. [seeing rt.) Ha, that’s mine—give it me 
back. 

Dr. Dt Not for the world. Rash young man— 
if found on you, it would be your destruction. 

[Putting it hastily into his pocket again. 

Pie. Tt would ? 
Dr. D. Yes, yes—but you must not stay here; — 
you may be seen—interrogated. Come with me- | + 
you shali remain concealed in my apartments for |. 
the present—anything you require shall be pro- | 


Pie. My dear uncle, all this anxiety on my ac- 
count! You have repented, then, your ill-usage 
of me. Let me embrace you. Fi 

Dr. D. Theré, there, that’ll do. There’s” 
time to be lost—come quickly, before the Day 
ha, he’s here! 


Tell me, rae: 


Enter DUKE, R. 
Duke. [seeing PIERRE. | Hey-day? my frie 
from the Rue de L’Echelle here, and with 


Dr. D. [aside to Prerre. si Steal off—st 
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Act I, Scene 1.] 


1] 
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Pie. {aside.| It’s no use—he has seen me. 
Duke. 
know me. [Alouwd.| Who is that young man, Doc- 
tor? 
| Dr. D. This young man, monseigneur— 

Duke. Yes, what does he here? [Crossing and 
aside to PIERRE.] We have never met before, 
mind. 

Dr. D. He does nothing here, monseigneur—he 
only—just— 

Pie. I only just came to see my uncle, mon- 
seigneur. 

Duke. Your uncle! 


say that for? 

Duke. Who is your uncle? 

Pie. Dr. Druggendraft—my mother’s brother— 
my mother married Michel Palliot—now black- 
smith and farrier at Beauvais. 

Dr. D. ({aside.| Blisters on his tongue! [Alowd.] 
I beg your Royal Highness to believe it was en- 
tirely without my consent that she formed so de- 
grading an alliance. 

Duke. 'The Doctor your uncle? [Aside.] Why, 
then, the woman’s story was true, perhaps, and I 
may still trace her. [Alouwd.] Have you any other 
nephew, Doctor? 

Dr. D. Not that I know of, monseigneur. 

Pie. No; I am an only son. 

Duke. Aye, but you have a niece, perhaps ? 

Pie. No, I have no sister. 

Duke. No, but you may have a cousin by some 
other sister or brother of the Doctor, or of your 
father? 

‘Pie. No, I have no cousin. 

Duke. Indeed! [| Aside.] So, so, the young rogue, 
| then, has actually been cutting out his uncle! a 

| capital joke! [Alowd.] Well, Doctor, as your only 
nephew this young man is entitled to your pro- 
tection, and out of regard for you I shall accord 
him mine. 

Pie. Ob, monseigneur! [Aside.] If he should 
ever find out! ‘ 

Dr. D. {aside.| He, too, and of all men! [Aloud.] 
Oh, monseigneur! [Aside.] If he had the slightest 
suspicion ! 

Duke. lt is my pleasure that he shall remain in 

-the Palace—we will see what can be done for him. 

Pie. [aside.| Here’s a piece of luck! 

Dr. D. {aside.) Poor Duke! Poor innocent 
~} man! Jt’s quite shocking to think of it! — 
¢| Duke. [aside to PIERRE.] You know, of course, 
+| where to find your fair friend again? 
| Pie. No—do you? 

Duke. NotI. She played me arare trick—went 
| off in the coach you fetched for me! Ha, ha, ha! 
I had to walk through the wet! Ha, ha, ha! 
_ Pie. No, had -you, though? Ha, ha, ha! 
[ Aside.] He doesn’t suspect—it’s all right—my for- 
¢) tune’s made! [Aloud.] Ha, ha! Capital! 
+; Duke. The cunning baggage—locked me in one 
~/ room whilst I locked you in the other! Ha, ha! 
ne ; [Both laugh together. 
| Dr. D. [aside and.observing them.| Laughing ; 
h laughing, ready to kill themselves! I’m 
lyzed—are they mad, or am I? 
. [to PIERRE.] Harkye! 
ond of her? 
. The Doctor? 
e. Aye, your uncle; 


fsa 
4 . 


Is the Doctor 


‘you know she is his 


ener Bs eY > oe 


[aside.] Tmust give him a hint not to 


Dr. D. {aside.| Confound him! What did he} 


mistress. 

Duke.. Ha, ha ! 
rival in you? 

Pie. Hasn’t the least idea, I should say. 

Duke. Ha, ha, ha! Poor Doctor! and to think 
this fellow, with his simple air— Ha, ha! I see 
now the reason of his fright when I told him who 
I was. He thought I should tell his uncle. _ Ha, 
ha, ha! Gad, I’ve a great mind to do so, too— 
’twould be a glorious bit of mischief—for whilst 
the two dogs were quarreling, the third might run 
off with, the bone. Ha, ha, ha! [Aloud.] Go, 
my young friend, to your uncle’s apartments, and 
order some breakfast for yourself. I have a word 
to say to the Doctor. Rely on my protection. 

Pie. Yes, monseigneur. [Aside.] My uncle’s 
mistress! Who can he take her to be? Perhaps 
it wasn’t the Duchess, after all! Ha! [Sees a 
corner of the handkerchief, which the DocToR has 
hurriedly replaced, hanging out of his pocket.| 1 
will have my handkerchief, though, come what 
may of it. [Whisks it, unfelt by Doctor, out of 
his pocket, and exit. 


Does he suspect that he has a 


Dr. D. {aside.] To think of harboring that vi- | 


per in his bosom—and to make me an accessory. 


Duke. [aside.] Yes, yes, there’s no resisting it. | 
I must give the Doctor a hint—in all confidence— | 
that will set them both by the ears! It is the only | 
[Aloud.] Doc- | 


way to recover my lost Daphne. 
tor! Come hither, Doctor! My dear Doctor—do 
you know, if I were in your situation, I should 
feel rather uneasy. 


Dr. D. [aside.| He little dreams of his own. — 
[Aloud.] May I ask your Royal Highness on what | 


account ? 


Duke. You think yourself, probably, very se-— 


cure in the affections of a certain lady. 

Dr. D. A certain lady! 
me! has he noticed my attentions to Mlle. Duval? 
[Aloud.] Monseigneur, you surprise me—what 
lady ? 

Duke. Oh, you act surprise remarkably well, 
Doctor; and I admit, that at your age, and with 
your grave demeanor, persons would scarcely 
suspect that you were the slave of a pair of large 
dark eyes. 

Dr. D. Large dark eyes! 
mean Mile. Duval. : 

Duke. But I am aware of your passion, Doc- 
tor, and admit the lady’s fascinations are a suf- 
ficient, excuse for it. eet 

Dr. D. Monseigneur; I will not deny, as your 
Royal Highness has condescended to mention the 
subject, that I do greatly admire the lady in ques- 
tion, and that I have reason to believe she is not 
displeased with my attentions. 

Duke. Nor at those of others— 

Dr. D. Of others! Monseigneur, I have never 
remarked—I have never observed— - ’ 

Duke. Oh, my dear Doctor! Let. me tell you, 
as a man of the world— 

ATR.—DUEE. 


Experience has clearly attested, 
When matters take this sort of turn, 
The person who's most interested, 
Ts always the last one to learn— 
*Gainst others, while he espies treason, 
And wonders their eyes are so dim, 
What has been the town-talk of a season 
Like a thunder-clap bursts upon him! 


Dr. D. {aside.| That’s excellent for him at the 
present moment. [Alowd.] Monseigneur, I can- 


[Aside.] He does 


[Aside.] Mercy on | 
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12 THE FOLLIES OF A NIGHT. [Act I, Seone 1 . 
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not doubt the general truth of your Royal High- have been, as I thought, amusing myself with a— 


i+ 
ness’ remark, but I am convinced that, in this ridiculous adventure, has the Duchess— Confu- t 
particular instance— sion! [Aloud.] Harkye, Doctor, dost know where + 
Duke. My good sir. But mind—this is in per- this locket was found ? ib: 
fect confidence, and only to put you on your; Dr. D. Found! [Aside.] Oh, murder! Should + 
euard. Your nephew, Monsieur Pierre Palliot, is it be*the trinket that— 3 
a young man, too young a man to trust near a| Duke. Dost know where? In the street—on + 
pretty woman, when— ‘the very threshold of the private entrance to the < 
Dr. D. My nephew! my nephew! Good gra- | Palace! . is 
cious, monseigneur; you don’t mean to say—| Dr. D. [aside.] ’'ve made a dreadful blunder! ¢ 
[Aside.] And he puts him in my apartments We are all ruined now! pe 
himself. | Duke. Dost know at what hour? Six in the 3 
Duke. I mean to say that he has contrived to morning! Dost know by whom? By me, Doctor, ¢ 
find favor in the sight of your fair enchaniress. by me ! io 
Dr. D. ({aside.] The villain—the licentious vil-| Dr. D. [aside.] I wish I was in Krim Tartary! |+ 
lain ! Duke. You have asserted that the Duchess + 
Duke. She visits him, man, at his lodgings in showed this locket to you yesterday. Has it been it 
the Rue de L’Echelke—sups with him there ! ‘out of her possession ? 
Dr. D. Pardon me, monseigneur; but that is} Dr. D. I should say, decidedly. [Aside.] As 
impossible. She could not return to the Palace! it is now in his own. 
without being observed. Duke. Or was the Duchess absent from the 
Duke. [aside.} To the Palace! Oh, oh! It is} Palace last night, and the story of her idisposi- 
some lady of rank, then, as the young rascal as-| tion trumped up to deceive me? Speak! no hesi- 
serted; and the locket which I found as I entered | tation ! 
the private door must belong to her! Aye, now! Dr. D. Monseigneur, as I hope to live, I did | 
[have a clue; but I must not appear. ignorant of not leave her Royal Highness till past twelve | 
who she really is. [Alowd.] My good sir, you; o’clock; and you yourself heard her ring her bell ¢ 
seem to forget— But no matter; so let us change | this morning. ; 
' the conversation. [At this moment the small door,| Duke. That proves nothing; she might have + 
L., opens, and MLLE. DUVAL enters, but stops) gone out after you had left her, and whilst you + 
- short on perceiving the DUKE with the DocToR.] | were amusing yourself at the masquerade, Doctor! 
Tell me—as I know you are a man of taste—what., Mlle. D. [aside.] Ha! 
think you of this locket? [Producing the one worn| Dr. D. [aside.| At the masquerade! [Aloud.] 
_by the DucueEss in the first act, and showing it|Oh, monseigneur ! 


to the Doctor. Duke. You were recognized, sir—it is useless to 
> Mile. D. [aside.] In his hands! What’s to be;deny it—in company with two females! Was 
done ? that a respectable exhibition for the physician to 


Dr. D. [innocently.] It is a most elegant orna-|the Duchess de Chartres? And if my wife was 
ment, monseigneur. The Duchess did me the) indisposed, how dared you neglect your duty ? 
honor to show it me yesterday. Dr. D. Monseigneur, on my knees! 

Duke. The Duchess! Show you this? Duke. Stand up, sir, and hear me. I will look 

Mile. D. Untortunate— [Strives to attract his|over this conduct on one condition only: that | 
_ attention, by making signs to him with her hand-| you reveal to me without reservation any suspi- 
kerchief. cions that you may entertain respecting the — 

Dr. D. [not perceiving her.| Yes, monseigneur ;| Duchess. | 
_ and the portrait contained in it, which Ihave no| Dr. D. [aside.] Then he does not suspect even 
_ doubt your Royal Highness thinks very striking. |now! What shall I say? Ah! it will be a good — 
_ In my humble opinion it is the best that has beén| way to. revenge myself on that young villain! _ 
taken of the Duchess, and the ingenious manner [Alowd.] If your Royal Highness insists—_ - PF: 

FE 
| 
| 


- in which it is displayed by pressing the little ruby} Duke. Ah! then you do know something ? 
on the rim. [Zhe DuKe presses it and the locket, Speak! is there some intrigue on foot? Some 


opens.) Very like—perfectly speaking. favored lover? 
[Looking over DuxKE’s shoulder. Dr. D. Oh, no, monseigneur ; not an intrigue— 
Mlle. D. [aside.] We are lost! no favored lover——no derogation on the part of 


Duke. [furiously.] Dr. Druggendraft! [As the| Her Royal Highness—merely a—a— 
DUKE turns suddenly MLLE. DUVAL glides behind| Duke. Merely a what, sir? Speak! speak ! | 


a pedestal, dropping her handkerchief. Dred. ely a young coxcomb, who— 7 

Dr. D. Monseigneur ! Duke. Av! i 
__ Duke. Will you repeat to me that this locket! Dr. D. Who, presuming on an accident of the } — 
| belonged to the Duchess? most trivial description, imagines himself dis- 3 
Dr. D. Till she presented it to your Royal High- | tinguished by Her Royal Highness. 
ness this morning. Duke. You know him ? 
Duke. Tis false! Dr. D. 1 think I could find out. 
_ Dr. D. Monseigneur ! Duke. He shall to the Bastile, whoever he is! | : 
| Duke. I say, thou liest! Dr. D. [andes Excellent—the thin 

Dr. D. If your Royal Hannes says so, of} [Aloud.] If your Royal Highness will 4 


course I do; but the supposition was natural, as/ order, I pledge myself it shall be execute 
the Duchess told me she meant it for a present, fully. 
and of course I imagined it must be for mon-| Duke. You shall have it insta 
Seigneur. locket? You know not how it w 

“Duke. [aside.] Fiends and furies! Whilst I the Duchess left the pags last 
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_ Dr. D. Tam profoundly ignorant of all that 
' passed after I parted with Her Royal Highness. 
[ Aside.] That’s the fact ! 

Duke. Enough! ‘If I detect you in a falsehood, 


tremble! I go forthe “lettre de cachet,” and 
hold you responsible for the discovery and in- 
' earceration of the offender. Take notice! ‘To 
the Bastile—either he or thou! 
| DUO.—DuKe.—(‘' Les fillettes de St. Cloud.”) 

: He or thou! he or thou! 


One shall rue the day, I vow! 
: So take warning, Doctor, now! 
- He or thou! he or thou! 
Dr. DRUGGENDRAFT. 


He or me! he or me! 

To decide, then, I am free! 

There’s no doubt which it will be, 

Since the choice is left to me! 
[Hat DuKkE. MLLE. DuvVAL, who has been 
watching for her opportunity, passes quickly into 
the DUCHESS’ apartment, R., unperceived by the 
Doctor, and leaving her handkerchief unnoticed 
where it fell. 

Dr. D. No, no, your fate is sealed, Master 
Pierre Palliot. I warned you what would happen; 
and after the story the Duke has told me about 
you and Mile. Duval! whether true or not, it will 
be the safest plan for all parties-—it’s,a master- 


as to her injunctions about him, she is too much 
in my power to resent such a breach of them. 


will not venture to tax him on the subject. And 
I have here also, inmy pocket, a little piece of 
evidence— [Puts his hand into his pocket and 
misses his handkerchief.| Eh, why, where—what 
| did I do with the handkerchief? I certainly put 
itin my pocket—I must have—ha! [Seeing MLLE. 
Duvavw’s.} There it is! My stars, if the Duke had 
seen it! [Picks it up and thrusts it into his 
bosom hastily. 
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Enter PIERRE, C. 


~~ Pie. Ah, my dear uncle, I could wait no longer 
‘ —I am dying to express to you my gratitude, my 
_ $) delight. I have been so served—so feasted— 
: such attention—such a breakfast— 
3. Dr. D. [aside.] I must lose no time. [Alouwd.} 
t Iwas just coming to you. Go and get a coach. 
Pie. A coach! 
Dr. D. Yes, a hackney coach, directly. 
Pie. It seems decreed that everybody should 
send me for a coach! What for? 
_ Dr. D. You must leave the Palace as soon as 
ossible. 
Pie. Leave the Palace—why, I thought— 
Dr. D. No words, you are a ruined man! 
ie. Ruined? 
. You or I, one or the other—the Duke 


SO. 
Ah, really! Is there a choice? Oh, then, 
ear uncle, as you never did anything before 


Here, Antoine! [Toa SERVANT 
g man— (Aside to SER- 
him in a coach and 


Besides, it is the Duke’s doing, not mine, and she | 


as fast as possible. The ‘‘lettre de cachet” shall 
be sent after him—we needn’t wait for that. 

Pie. Oh, my dear uncle, if I can ever return 
the obligation ! 


Dr. D. Don’t mention it—follow that person | 


directly. ~ 
Pie. I must embrace you— 
Dr. D. No, no, there’s not an instant to be lost! 
Go, go! [Trying to push him out. 
Enter DUCHESS and MLLE. DUVAL, R. 
Duch. “Go, go!” Where is he going to? 
Dr. D. The Duchess! 


Pie. [u. c.] The Duchess! [Asiae.] It was the | 


Duchess, then ! 


Duch. I asked you, Doctor, whither you were | 


sending that young gentleman ? 
Dr. D. {aside to her.| Madame, I assure you 
it was much against my will, but His Royal 
Highness has peremptorily ordered me— 
Duch. Silence, sir. { Asideto MLLE. DUVAL.|] We 


| were just in time, it seems. [Aloud to PIERRE. ] 
Are you not Monsieur Pierre Palliot, the nephew | 
‘of Doctor Druggencraft ? 


Pie. Yes, madame, and who had the honor 


| to— 
_ stroke of policy—I shall be revenged upon my| 
nephew without committing the Duchess; and. 


Duch. I am aware of the service you have ren- 


dered to one for whom I have a great regard, and | 


you shall not go unrewarded. Mlle. Duval, con- 
duct your young friend into the Crimson Saloon, 
and return as I directed you. 
Dr. D. and Pie. [aside.| Her young friend! 
Mile. D. [to PIERRE.] Will you follow me, sir? 
Pie. With the greatest pleasure, mademoiselle. 
[Aside.] Her young friend! I’m that lovely crea- 
ture’s young friend, and didn’t know it! 


Ruined! [Aloud.] Mademoiselle, permit me— 
[Taking her hand.] Madame, [to the DUCHESS] 
your Royal Highness’ most devoted servant! 
Uncle, ahem ! 
AIR.—(*' Un beau jour en promenant. ’) 
PIERRE (aside to DOCTOR.) 


T have neither wit nor grace 
At court to make my way, sir! 
I had better book my place, 
And go back to Beauvais, sir! 
So at least you said last night, 
And have thought it, too, you might— 
What dye think to-day, sir? 
What dye think to-day ? 


[Exit with MLLE. DUVAL, R. C. 

Dr. D. [{aside.| Impertinent puppy! Before 
my face! Her young friend, too! Then the Duke 
was right, and the Duchess knows it; and actually 
sanctions—Il’n bewildered ! r 

Duch. [L.] Whatis the matter, Doctor? you 
look agitated. 

Dr. D. Agitated! No wonder, madame! 
And you will be agitated, too, when I tell you 
that the Duke has found a locket, which— 

Duch. J know it. . 

| Dr. D. You know it? [Aside.] She says she 
knows it as coolly as if—[Alouwd.]:Madame, do 
you know also that the Duke is in the most fear- 
ful state of exasperation—that he suspects—that 
he has interrogated me—and that from one mo- 
ment to the other, I stand in danger of falling a 


sacrifice to my devotion to your Royal Highness? | 


Duch. I am aware, Doctor, of the exact point 
to which your devotion is capable of extending, 
and that it has been drawn out to the utmost 
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And | 
my uncle to say I was ruined! Pooh, pooh! 
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OF A is ih fas leat [Act II, Scene 1. 


limits on the present occasion, by the uncertainty 

which you are in as to which course will most 

affect your own interest. I grant that your po- 

sition is an awkward one, and as I am_ conscious | 

that I have been partly the cause of placing you’ 

in it, lam willing to overlook your conduct re-_ 

specting | your nephew and myself, on condition | 
that you give him ten thousand livres towards 
- settling him in Paris, as he desires. 

Dr. D. Ten thousand livres! I give him— 
| [Aloud.] Madame, are you aware that the Duke) 
| knows I was at the masquerade with two ladies, 

and that he may compel me to inform him who 

was the one in the pink domino? 

Duch. You are at liberty to do so, Doctor. 

Dr. D. T am at liberty—[Aside.] I’m para- 

lyzed! 

Duch. 1 intend telling him myself—but as you 

appear to insinuate a threat, let me caution you, 
_in return, not to hesitate an instant as to the ten 
' thousand livres, or you may find that the Duchess 
de Chartres can procure ‘lettres de cachets” 
as well as the Duke. Apropos, I have one in my 
pocket, which— 

Dr. D. Madame, I— 

Duch. 1am sure you will see the propriety of| 
acting as I advise you. Here comes the Duke. 
Will you tell him of the pink domino, or shall I? 

Dr. D. 1am too happy to leave the matter en- 
tirely in the hands of your Royal Highness. 


Enter DUKE, with “lettre de cachet,” R. ©. 


Duke. Here is the order. [Aside.] Ha, the 
' Duchess! [Zo te he who is going.| Stay where 
| you are. 

Duch. My dear Philip, I wondered what had 
become of you! 

Duke. Madame, I was at this moment on the 
point of seeking you. 

Duch. 1 began to fear that your hasty journey 
. from Compeigne had fatigued you more than you 
| were willing to admit, and that you might per- 
_ haps pay too dearly for an act of gallantry to- 
| wards me, of which, I assure you, I 
sensible. 

Duke. (aside.| The traitress! and at the same 
time—[Aloud.| Madame, it is with much regret 
| that Iam eourpelied to doubt the sincerity of that 
- acknowledgment ! 
|  Duch. Oh, surely you would not do me so much 
injustice ! what, not appreciate such a proof of 
your affection as riding all night—for you must 
have done so, mustn’t you, to reach Paris by five 
or six in the morning from Compeigne’? Apropos 
| of eee tere does the King intend visiting the | 
. camp shortly ? 

Duke. [aside.] Wer coolness petrifies me ! 
[Aloud.] 1 know not whether this indifference is | 
real or affected, but there is a circumstance to, 
which I must all your serious attention; and 
which, as it affects the honor of my name and 
your own reputation, I must insist upon having a 
full and satisfactory explanation of! 

Duch. Ob, lud! I vow you quite frighten me! 
What is it, in the name of all that’s terrible? ~ 

Duke. Madame, cease this ill-becoming levity. 

- Behold this locket, madame! [Producing it.] The 
sight of it should tum you into stone ! 

“Duch. Well, that is the rudest thing I ever 
; heard in my life, considering that it contains my 
own portrait! Do you mean to say I ama down- 


am deeply 


‘e : 
right Gorgon—a Medusa? Oh, fie, monseigneur ! 
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Is this the gallant Duke de Chartres ? 

Duke. TImpudence unparalleled! You recog- 
nize it—you acknowledge your acquaintance with | 
it, and do not sink to the earth at beholding it in | 
‘my hands! 

Duch. Sink to the earth? .Why, my dear Duke, 
what should have such an extraordinary effect 
“upon me—unless, indeed—oh, good gracious! you 
don’t mean to say she gave it to you? 

Duke. She? 

Dr. D. [aside.| She? 

Duch. You wouldn’t surely display to me a 
proof of her shame and your perfidy! Oh, no, no, 
monseigneur, I will not wrong either Mile. Duval 
or yourself by the thought for one moment! 

Dr. D. Mile. Duval! 

Duke. Mile. Duval! What folly is this? Mad- 
ame, I found this locket, which contains your por- 
trait, and which was yesterday your property—I 
found it this morning in the street, at the thresh- 
old of the private entrance to the Palace, of which 
only you and I have a key. 

Duch. Bless me! Did you, indeed.? 

Duke. I did, madame, and I demand to know 
by what possible accident it could be there ? 

Duch. Nay, you must ask Mlle. Duval— 

Duke and Dr. D. Mile. Duval again! [Im this 
and all the subsequent echoes the Docror’s is al- | 
ways aside. 

Duch. Certainly ; for either she dropped it there 
herself, or somebody must have stolen it from her ; 
at any ‘rate it was lucky you found it, for I am 
sure the loss of her locket would have greatly d dis- 
tressed her. - 

Duke and Dr. D. of her locket ? 

Duch. Yes, her locket, my gift—which she re- 
ceived with so much delight and gratitude only 
last evening. 

Duke. Your gift—last evening—to Mlle. Duval? 

Duch. What’s the matter with the man? Is 
there anything so very extraordinary in my hay- 
ing made her such a present? are not such things 
done every day? Didn’t you give a snuff-box 
with your portrait in it to your Secretary; and 
didn’t the King—and your father the Duke of Or- 
leans— 

‘Duke. Madame—madame! of course, I know— | 
[ Aside.] Confusion! have I made a fool of myself 
by my suspicions, or is this some subterfuge ? 
[Alowd.] Where is Mlle. Duval? 
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Duch. Jn the Crimson Saloon. | 

Duke. Tmust see her instantly. ! 

_Duch. I fear you will interrupt a tender inter- ‘ 
view. 

Duke. and Dr. D. A tender interview? en 

Duch. There is a young gentleman—a nephew $ 


of Dr. Druggendraft—who has been deeply smit- — 
ten by her. 
Drs: [aside.] The serpent —the cockatric 
Duke. The*young man who was here just no 
Duch. No doubt—he was here ee now—do y 
know him ? 
Duke. Know him? I—Isaw him here! [A 
The devil’s in the fellow! is this another, ras Z + 
Duch. Ah, now I remember—he told me 
had seen him and promised him your prote 
How very kind of you, wasn’t it, Doctor? 
Dr. D. Too kind! a great deal too 
Duke. [{aside.} What does all 
[Aloud to Docror.] Now, betore the | 


Os 
we Ye Pore =a 
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Act LU, Scene 1.] 


THE FOLLIES 


OR AINE GT: 


without equivocation—declare your reasons for 
presuming that some one had dared to entertain 
certain views with regard to Her Royal Highness! 

Duch. What? Did the Doctor insinuate—ob, 
Doctor, Doctor! T’m ashamed of you! 

Dr. D. Madame, I assure you I never for one 
moment imagined—it was only, as | told the Duke 
—the presumption of a young madman, who, be- 
_ cause your Royal Highness happened to drop your 
_ handkerchief from your carriage window at the 
| moment he was passing— 

_ Duke. How? her handkerchief? 
Unfortunate! 


Duch. {aside.| Is it possible ? I 
was by accident— 

Duke. [aside.| She is confused. [Zo Doctor. ] 
Has he the handkerchief in his possession? 

Dr. D. No, monseigneur. 

ee and Duch. [with different expression. | 

- Ha! 

Dr. D. It is in mine—I took it from him, that | 
he might not compromise Her Royal Highness by 
any vain display of it. 

Duch. [{aside.| No hope! 


who he is? 

Dr. D. I regret to acknowledge—he is my | 
nephew, Pierre Palliot. 

Duke and Duch. Your nephew ! ° 

. Dr. D. [aside.| I have him now! 

Duke. [aside.} Confound the rascal! is he mak- 


Produce the handkerchief ! 


from his bosom and giving it to DUKE. 


coach window ? 
Duch. [aside, having examined it.| Ob, For- 


this handkerchief belongs to Mlle. Duval. 

Duke. and Dr. D. Mile. Duval? 

— Duch. At least, those are her initials. 

[Handing it back to DUKE. 

Duke. Why, Doctor? 

Dr. D. Monseigneur ! Aside. ] It’s witcheraft! 
I could take my oath I saw her own cipher and 
crest ! 
4 Duke. Dr. Druggendraft, did your nephew as- 
| sert that this kerchief was flung to him by the 
‘| Duchess? Remember, he is here and can be coD- 
fronted with you. 
_ Dr. D. No, Monseigneur! I acknowledge that 
; was only my suspicion, in consequence of—be- 
ause I—[aside.] Oh, dear! oh, dear! he wouldn’t 
elieve me if I swore it ! 
Duke. And you have dared— 
h. Hold, hold, Monseigneur, I must inter- 
de for the Doctor, ‘whose head is not quite clear, 
rhaps, from fear of your displeasure on another 
1 more serious charge, but one for which I am 
ne accountable., by 
r.D. {aside.] Eh? she won't tell him, surely! 
e. What other? Speak, madame, speak ! 
ch. My dear Philip, I was guilty last night of 
great piece of imprudence, for which I have 

sverely punished that I do not think you 

d tom peu es proaches any of your own. 


ill tell him! 


Dr. D. It is here. [Drawing the handkerchief 


did lose a handkerchief—he will never believe it) 


Duke. You took it from him—then you do know | 


ing love to the whole Court? [Aloud to Doctor.] | 


Duke. Now, madame! perhaps you will tell me 
it was by accident this kerchief fell from your, 


tune! [Alowd and coolly.| How should I know?) 


i 


ble but foolish curiosity, to take a peep at the | 
masquerade. 
Duke. The masquerade ? 

Dr. D. [aside.] She has told him! 

| Duch. Knowing that I could pass from my own 
apartments through a’corridor to that part of the 
palace in which the theatre is situated, I ordered | 

Mlle. Duval to procure for me a pink domino. 

| Duke. [aside.] A pink domino? 

Duch, And for herself a blue one—and despite 
of all remonstrances, compelled the Doctor to ac- 
|company us to the ball. 

Duke. [aside.] My head spins round ! 

Duch. We had scarcely arrived, however, when 
a rude, impertinent fellow who w a8 probably in- 
toxicated, created a confusion, during which he 
| succeeded in separating us from our learned pro- 
|tector there, when Mille. Duval, believing that I 
| was the object of attack, rapidly exchanged domi- 
|nos with me, and suffering herself to be pursued, 
|gave me an opportunity of regaining my own 
‘apartments undiscovered and “umolested ! 

Duke. Exchanged dominos ? 

Dr. D. Then what became of Mlle. Duval? 
Duch. By a most fortunate accident she found 
|a protector in the person of your nephew, Doctor, 
| who carried her in a fainting state to his own lodg - 
| ings. 

Dr. D. To his own lodgings! Mlle. Duval? 
Duke. |aside.| The devil! but it might have 
| been worse. If the Duchess— 

Duch. And as soon as she was sufficiently re- 
|covered, procured a coach for her to return in. 

Duke. {aside.| A coach? she hasn’t said a word 
about the supper. 

Dr. D. Returned in a coach! How did she get 
in? I’ve been watching all night! 

Duch. By the private door—with my key, which 
you know I took with me for fear of accidents. 

Dr. D. {aside.| I don’t believe a word of it! 

Duch. Do you forgive my imprudence, Philip ? 

Duke. [aside.| I ought to say something very 
moral and rather severe. [Aloud.] Madame, the 
candor could alone moderate the just ard terri- 
‘ble indignation with which I should otherwise’ 
|have received the tidings. But for the generous 
‘devotion of Mlle. Duval, a devotion which I 
scarcely know how to recompense, your reputa- 
tion might have been tarnished and my name 
made a bye-word in the Court of Versailles. 

Duch. They might, they might—I am overpow- 
ered by the thought! ‘To have risked my fame, 
and that of the most faithful and devoted of hus- 
bands! a husband who at that very moment was 
enduring fatigue, and braving the perils of dark- 
ness in order to press me to his bosom a few hours 
sooner. 

Duke. Enough, enough—I forgive you—I for- 
give you. [Aside.] I must see Mlle. Duval instant- 
ly and purchase her silence at any price— 

Duch. You forgive me? ‘Oh, rapture! too gen- 
erous man—your anger I might have supported, 
but this kindness quite overwhelms me! It is 
more than I can bear—Doctor, I feel very unwell, 
call Mile. Duval. 

Duke. 1—T’'ll go for her. 

Duch. [catching hold of him.) No, no, don’t 
leave me, Philip—I shall faint—Mlle. Duval! 

Dr. D. Mile. Duval! Mile. Duval! 

Enter MLLE. DUVAL, C 


l by an unconquera- | Duch. Oh, Louise, I have told te: Duke all my | 
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| COUNT DE BRISSAC.—Light blue coat, with gold trimmings, | DUG HESS. 


| folly; and your devotion; he is all goodness to me, 


| a pension upon which it was impossible to exist. 

| this, but I am in the toils and must submit. 

| promised a regiment, and if you would kindly use 
| your influence for him— 


| know all; Iam at your mercy. 


| sides. 


| Mile. Duval— 


| Monsieur Pierre Palliot. 
| My attachment, as I had the honor to inform your 


| to whom you alluded ? 
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OF «A NEGBA [Act IT, Scene 1. 


and gratitude to you. He has found your locket, 
too—give it her back, monseigneur—and here, 
Louise, in addition take this ring. 

Duke. [aside.] My ring ? Confusion ! 

Duch. ’Tis a pretty b baulile, is itnot, Philip? It | 

was given me by a poor gentleman of "Normandy, 
whose father had ruined ‘himself in the King’s ser- 
vice, and then received from the royal munificence | 


Duke. [aside.] Ab, I begin to see through all 


Duch. He died, poor man, and his son came 
to Paris to urge the claims of his family. He is! 


Duke. {aside.| Madame, madame! I see you 


Duch. aside to him. | Pardon for pardon, my | 
dear Philip—there is something to forgive on both 


Duke. [aside.| It was you whom I supped with | 
in the Rue de L’Echelle. 

Duch. {aside.| But the Doctor had better be- 
lieve it was Mlle. Duval. 

Duke. And Monsieur Pierre Palliot— 

Duch. 1 never saw till last night—when he 
really rendered me a service which should not 
pass unrewarded. Listen to what I propose. 

[ They talk aside, R 

Dr. D. Mile. Duval, may I believe my ears? 
Were you at the Rue de L’Echelle last night with 
my rascally nephew ? 

Mile. D. Hush, Doctor—if it should get wind) 
what would the Court say? 

Dr. D. The Court! Itis J, Mlle. Duval, who am | 
most interested in this matter —I, whose ardent 
passion— 

Duke. [to DucuEss.] By all means—provided 


Duch. I have spoken to her—she has no objec- 
tion. 

Duke. Then it has my sanction. Mlle. Duval, 
the Duchess has informed me of the pretensions of 


Dr. D. But, may it please your Raval Highness, 
it is I who pretend to the hand of Mlle. Duval. 


Highness— 
Duke. Yours? Was Mlle. Duval the lady, then, 


‘Dr. D. Undoubtedly, monseigneur. 


Duke. [aside.| Bravissimo! I shall punish the 
Doctor, at all events. [Aloud.] How is this, Mlle. 
Duval? Do you return the Doctor’s affection ? 

Mille. D. Certainly not, monseigneur. 

Duke. And you have no objection to the nephew? 

Mile. D. [ have promised Her Royal Highness— 

Duke. My dear Doctor, ’'m sorry for you—but 
the lady is engaged, you see—Monsieur Pierre 
Palliot !—where is Monsieur Pierre Palliot ? 

Enter PIERRE, R. C. 


Pie. At your Royal Highness’ service. 

Duke. Young man, you have presumed to en- 
tertain a passion for a lady attached to the house- 
hold of the Duchess de Chartres, without the 
knowledge and permission of Her Royal Highness. 

Pier 

Duke. {aside.| Silence, or the Bastile! [| Aloud. ] 
Fortunately for you, your passion is returned. 

Pie. It.is? 

Duke. And the services rendered by Mile. Du- 
val to the Duchess induce us not only to look over 
your imprudence, but to consent to your union. 
Take your wife, sir. 

Pie. My wife? oh! with all my heart. 

Dr. D. But, monseigneur— 

Duke. Silence, or the Bastile 

Duch. And, in addition to the ten thousand 
livres which the Doctor has promised me to give 
his nephew— 

Pie. Oh, my dear uncle! 

Dr. D. But, madame, really— . 

‘Duch. Obedience, or the Bastile! [Alowd.] In 
addition to those ten -thousand livres, I shall give 
the bride twenty thousand from my own purse, as 
an acknowledgment of her services. 

Duke. And I the same sum to the bridegroom, 
as a token of my approbation! [Aside to him.] 
And the price of his discretion. 

Pie. Oh, monseigneur! oh, mademoiselle! oh, 
uncle! A beautiful wife and fifty thousand livres! 
I shall go crazy with joy! . 

Dr. D. And I with vexation ! 

AIR.—Ducuess.—From “ Le Philtre.” 


Ye who so oft have deigned to cheer 
This poor heart with ‘fear when sinking, 
That you would still support me here, 
Say, have I been too bold in thinking? 
Let it not your bosoms harden 
Should mine not have judged ae 
But to the Follies of To-Night 
Add the error with your pardon, 
And kindly put all cares to flight, 


THE END. 


COSTUMES. 


| PHILIP, DUKE DE CHARTRES.—Purple velvet coat embroid- 


ered in gold, wide cuffs, white satin breeches, three-cornered 
hat, full powdered wig. 


blue breeches, three-cornered hat, powder ed wig. 


| DR. DRUGGENDRAFT.—Square cut coat of black velvet, black 


velvet breeches, black silk stockings, three-cornered hat, enrled 
and powdered wig. 


i PIERRE PALLIOT.—Stone-colored coat, trimmed with black 


velvet, full trunks of the same. 


OFFICER. —Military suit, high jack boots. 
SERVANT.—Livery gf white merino, faced with red. 


—Rich brocade dress. open in front, and loo 
with flowers, white satin underskirt, with two ‘deep | f 
ces, powdered hair, ornamented with feathers and flo: 


MLLE. DUVAL.—Orange-colored sill dvess, open in fre 


white silk underskirt, powdered hair. 


{ MASQUERADERS, —Different colored dominoes. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.’—DR. JOHNSON. 
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MY UNCLE’S WILL: 


YA Farce, im One Act. 
BY S. THEYRE SMITH. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Haymarket, London, 1873. 
Charles Cashmore. My. Kendall. 
My. Barker....... ‘Chippendale. 
Florence Marigold Miss Madge Robertson. 


Mr. Louis James. 
-* W. Davidge. 
Miss Sara Jewett. 


A sitting-room in a house at Brighton. 


balcony. The time is evening. The sea may be 
seen sparkling in the moonlight. 


window from R. to L., with a cigar in his mouth. 


Enter MR. BARKER, L. H. D. 


Barker. Charles! [Snifing.] Dear me, a very | 
| str os smell of tobacco. Charles! where can he 
‘| be? Florence! where is she too, I wonder? 
They’re not together, that’s all I can be certain of. 
Was ever such a contradictory couple? Just be- 
cause a fortune’s left them op condition that they 
marry, they’ve made up their minds to detest 
| each other. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
+| dollars left to them if they marry each other, 
| and forfeited by the one who refuses the match. 
Very strange arrangement, I allow, very strange. 
-, A great question, whether it will answer two 
| people bound to each other in this unnatural 
$| way! What can come of such a marriage, ex- 
cept misery and Siamese twins? But he always 
| was a strange man, their uncle Stephen, a 
y Paatixe fellow—stood five feet four, but very 
$| eccentric. Ah! dear, dear! I shall never look 
upon his like again. ’Warm-hearted, but such a 
cast in his eye! Dear, dear! Well, perhaps it’s 

all for the best ; for if they both refuse, the money 
aed to me. Dear me, what a smell of tobacco! 
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Enter CHARLES from balcony. 

‘les. Well? 

Charles, I say! 

Bev you say Charles. [Looking in.] 
r. Barker. 

25 I say, my dear boy, there’s a 

f smoking. 


there secrete tt 
ix u 


Fifth Avenue. New York, 1874. | 


At back 
a@large window, facing the sea, opens on to a 


As the curtain | 
rises, CHARLES CASHMORE slowly passes the 


Chas. ane L.] Is there, sir? Ah, perhaps | 
there is; I’ve been having a weed out here. 

Barker. You shouldn’t, Charles. Not that I 
‘care about it myself a bit; but Florence will be 
| dreadfully annoyed. It wouldn’t matter if the 
| wind were the other way, you know; but asit is— 

Chas. But, bless my soul, sir, I can’t keep my 
|eye perpetually on the weathercock, in order not | 
to annoy her. Iam to wait fora favorable breeze, _ 

I suppose, before I light up, and then throw my | 
cigar away half finished because the wind has © 
shifted. Hang it, sir, am I only to smoke | 
“weather permitting,” like the funnel of a plea- | 
sure-steamer ? 

Barker. [aside.| That don’t sound much like a 
lover, eh? [Sits. Aloud.] Pooh, pooh! Charles, | 
you mustn’t be unreasonable. I can tell you, my 
'dear fellow, that a married man must— 

Chas. But ’m vot a married man, thank good- 
ness ! 

Barker. Well, but you and Florence are next 
door to married, and— 

Chas. [sits L.] Ah, but people may be next 
| door neighbors for a long time without being bet- 
ter acquainted. 

Barker. 1 don’t understand you, Charles. 
you mean to refuse to marry Florence ? 

Chas. No, I don’t refuse. 

Barker. No—no—such luck! But, my dear 
/boy, you must make up your mind at once; for, 
yowll recollect, there’s only a week left of the year 
which was allowed you and Florence, by your un- 
cle Stephen’s will, to— [Sits R. 

Chas. I know, sir—to force a crop of love out of 
season, like a dish of early peas; to coax just suf- 
ficient affection to get through the marriage service 
without perjury. I think such a will as my uncle 
made is a piece of abominable presumption. 

Barker. But, Charles, he was so anxious that 
this marriage should come about. 

Chas. [at table, L.] Then his anxiety went the 
wrong way to work, sir. What way more likely 
to set us against each other than to leave his for- 
tune to Florence and me, only on condition of our 
becoming husband and wife;' to ordain that 
whichever of us refused to fill this contract should — 
forfeit his or her share in favor of the other? 
Bless my soul! such a will would breed dissen- 
sion in Elysium. 

Barker. Nay, but Charles, listen to me—tfor wive 
me for worrying you about this ; but my own po- 
‘sition with respect to this money is very delicate— 
| Chas. Yes, I know, sir. 

Barker. For in case both you and Florence de- 


Do 
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cline to marry, the entire sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars comes to me. 

Chas. Yes, yes, I know, sir. [Impatiently rises. 

Barker. Well, then—but, my dear Charles, 
youre smoking in the room now. 

Chas. (fretfully.| Yes—yes—I know, sir. 
| ollecting.| Oh, smoking? Ob, ah, yes! 

[ Strolls off to balcony. 

Barker. Now, can they ever be happy together ? 
| Never! It’s only kind to separate them; and 
any little device which one may employ to bring 
about that end [feeling in his pocket], why, it’s 

| common humanity. So I’ve got two photographs 
here ; one of a lady and the other of a gentleman. 

There, we’ll put the gentleman [switing action to 
| word] into her workbox; and when we’ve an op- 
portunity we'll put the lady into his hat [rubbing 
his hands] and the best results may be anticipat- 
ed. Not that Ido it to benefit myself-—oh, no. 
If this money comes to me, it will all be spent in 
charity—I should found an asylum for insane dogs! 
That has been the dream of my life; and perhaps 
I'd better mention it to Charles. [Calls.] Charles! 
It will show I’ve no mercenary motive—Charles! 

Chas. [leaning against window and looking in.) | 
Well, sir? 

Barker. I just want to explain to you that) 
should this money by any accident come to me, I| 
shall employ it all in charity. 

Chas. Indeed, sir! 

_ Barker. Yes, Charles. You're aware, of course, 
| of the great increase in the number of cases of 
hydrophobia of late years. 

Chas. Can’t say I was. 

Barker. Oh, yes; the cases are now six thou- 
sand, two hundred and fifty-four times as numer- 
ous as they were at the time of the deluge—, 
statistics show it. 

Chas. Of the deluge! Well, now, I should 
have fancied if there ever was a period when hy- 
drophobia would have been common, not to say 
| excusable— 

Barker. Now the root of the matter is, of course, 
the dogs; and those poor lunatics must be our 
first consideration. Therefore, if this money | 
comes to me, I intend to found an asylum for in- 
sane dogs—a canine Bedlam, Charles. 

Chas. You dow't say so, sir! [Aside.] And he'll 
be the maddest dog among them. 

Barker. But, ha! ha! pooh! it will never come | 
to me, of course ; you don’t mean, l’m sure, that 
you don’t care for that girl? 

Chas. {crossing and sits on sofa, R.| Care for 
her? Pooh! [Blowing smoke out. 

Barker. Why, whére’s the objection to her ? | 
, Isn’t she pretty ? 

_ Chas..’Pon my word, I scarcely know; I never 
_Jook at her if I can help it. 

Barker. {aghast.) Never looks at the girl he’s 

going to marry! 

Chas. No; why should I? I’m to have nothing | 
else to look at for the rest of my life, I suppose, so 
it is as well to be economical. 

Barker. But, Charles, think how accomplished | 
she is. Why, my dear boy, she speaks three lan- 
guages. 

Chas. I can swear to two, at any rate; for I) 
observe she uses quite a different one to ime to 
what she does to other people. 

Barker. You should hear her speak French; 
¢, gad! you'd think it was her own language. 


| Rec- 
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Chas. Aye, no doubt, from the liberties she 
| takes with it. 

Barker. And then she plays; why, it’s a real 
pleasure to me to hear her practicing. 

Chas. A pleasure! Jove! it sickens me—that 
everlasting conjunction of the Virgin and the 
scales. 

Barker. [seated u.| Come, .come, Charles, be 
reasonable ; don’t let any silly scruples or absurd 
romance prevent your carrying out your uncle’s 
intentions. ’Tis not a pleasant thing to be bound 
to take one particular partner for life, I allow; 
some minds couldn’t consent to it. An intimate 
friend of my own, some time back, was left justin 
this way ; renounced the legacy and went to Aus- 
tralia, where he found a nugget. Ahem! fortune 
favors the brave—ahem! But don’t let that 
weigh with you. A very fine fellow he was—tall, 
but romantic. Don’t imitate his example ; sacri 
fice the nobler feelings of your nature a little for 
the sake of the fortune. Friend of mine did so. 
once—excellent man, stout, but superstitious—de- 
stroyed himself soon afterward, poor fellow! But 
don’t let that influence you, don’t. But, Charles, 
youre smoking again! [Looks off, R. Ss. E.] And 
here comes Florence. Oh, dear! what she'll say 
I don’t know— 

Chas. And I don’t care. 

[ Going off balcony, C. L. 

Barker. There’s a speech for a lover! 

Enter FLORENCE MARIGOLD, RB. S. E. 

Flor. Dear me! [Crosses L.] What a dreadful 

smell of smoke! I declare, it makes me quite 
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sick. [Turns up light on table. 
Barker. co Yes, my dear. Charles— 
Flor. Oh! that is explanation enough, Mr. Bar- 


ker; the mention of Mr. Cashmore’s name quite 
accounts for the sensation I referred to. 

Chas. [passing window.] Pleasant that! Ha, 
[Passes on. 

Barker. Dear, dear! Pm sorry to hear you 
speak in this way, Florence. There may be a 
good deal that is objectionable about Charles, but 
you should try to look on the bright side. 

Flor. How can I, Mr. Barker, when he has 
none—where each side is equally rude and un- 
polished ? 

Barker. Well, well, T allow his manners would 
bear mending. ; 

Flor. [sits on sofa.) Nay, they are positively 
too bad to mend—no patching can restore them; 
nothing but a new set will be of any avail; he 
has absolutely the manners of a bear—worse ; I 
declare he behaves to me asif he were my hus- 
band; if he had sworn at the altar to love and to 
cherish me, he could not treat me with more 
shameful indifference ! 

Barker. [sits beside her.] Oh! yes, very sad. 
but as long as that vow has not been taken, you 
are still—still free, you know. 

Flor. Eh? 

Barker. Yow need not fulfill the contract, M 
dear, you know, unless you like. ' 

Flor. What! and hand over the two hundred | 
and fifty thousand dollars to him for the ben 
of some other woman, some creature he has fal! n 
‘in love with abroad! Is it likely, now? dc 
very thing he wants me to do—is it likely, no 

Barker. [aside.] Plaguey unlikely: 
whether you marry him or not. 
course, my dear, I ak you intend to u 


ha! 
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Flor. Vve not decided what I shall do. 
Barker. But you’ve only a week left, now, to— 
| Flor. Yes, I know, Mr. Barker. 
| Barker. And if you don’t come to an under- | 
standing by then, the money reverts to— 
Flor. Yes, I know, sir. Chas. Then, as it happens, it is mot my own. 
Barker. And will go to found an hospital for, Flor. No; I never supposed that wit of yours 
insane dogs. |could be honestly come by. 
Flor. Yes, I know-—the money will go to the, Barker. Oh! come, come! ([Aside.] That 
dogs, whether you get it or Charley, most likely. | doesn’t sound much like marriage I think, or 
Barker. Come, come, Florence, you must not rather a great deal too much like marriage to be 
let your high principle and your nobler feelings at all like courtship. 
stand in your light in this matter. It never an- Chas. [aside.| She’s in a beautiful temper, 
_ swers—at least not always. I certainly did know ready to fly out at everything. Ill just provoke 
a young lady, a pretty girl, though far inferior to her till she’s in a thundering rage, and then—then 
| yourself, but a pretty girl, blue eyes and golden ‘if she accepts me, there’s no trusting a woman for 
hair, and a beautiful singer, situated much as you. the future. [ To BARKER.] - Would you mind 
are, who boldly refused to sell her self, as she call- leaving us for a minute or two, Mr. Barker ? 
edit. But she was romantic —married an earl “[ Strolls out on balcony, humming an air. 
afterward. Ahem! virtue is its own reward!) | Barker. Certainly, certainly. Lares ] They’ll 
ahem! But you must not be moved by this. fight like fury! [Alowd.] Ahem! I can’t think 
You may not love Charley now, perhaps, but love “why they’ve not sent the tea up, Florence; V’ll go 
always comes after marriage, they say, and no and see about it. [With meaning.] You must be 
doubt it does. Knew a case myself: a lady who, prepared for Charles’ saying something pointed, 
rather disliked her husband than otherwise when | you know, my dear, and—and, so be on your 
she married him, fell desperately in love after- | guard. 
ward—head over ears, my dear, most satisfacto-| Flor. Thanks for the warning, Mr. Barker; the 
| rily—except that, now I think of it, it was with surprise might have been too overpowering, con- 
| the wrong man—man in the army, a major, but. ‘sidering how blunt his remarks usually are. 
unprincipled—ended i in somebody’s shooting some-. [| Hatt BARKER, R. H. D., slipping photograph into 
body—I forget who. Sad, very sad. But you CHARLES’ cap as he passes. After a pause, FLOR- 
aust not mind my tale. ‘Charles is avery nice, ENCE looks toward C., then turns back again.) 
good-looking — [Rises. Now, as long as I can keep him thoroughly out 
#lor. [rises.] Mr. Barker, if he were as hand- of temper, he can’t for very shame propose to me. 
some as Apollo, I should still detest a man that I It’s abominable that I should be driven to such 
was obliged by will to marry. I’m left to hin— -expedients, but perhaps it’s rather wrong playing 
left as if I were a mere piece of property, some- with fire in this way. [CHARLES continues to 
thing in the stocks, or so many railway shares, or wm.] Mr. Cashmore, if it would not be asking 
' a cellar of wine—legacy duty to be paid on me, too much, would you oblige me by ceasing to 
perhaps, and a photograph of me, for all I know, ‘make that shocking noise on the balcony ? 
to be seen for a quarter at the surrogate’s office. Chas. [down c.] Shocking noise! Ha, ha, ha! 
It’s wicked, it’s shameful! — ‘I declare, I can do nothing right. 
Barker. So it is, my dear; so itis. [Soothingly. Flor. A sad confession of incapacity, indeed, 
Flor. Ym a martyr; that’s the real fact—an un- and the sadder from its undoubted truth. 
happy martyr. Chas. [aside.] Confound her! [Alowd.] Ide- 
Barker. So you are, my dear. clare, I haven’t the privileges of a dog. 
Flor. But if ’'m driven to marry him— Flor. Oh! how can you say so, when you have 
Barker. [aside.] Some one else will be the mar- | been baying the moon for the last twenty minutes. 
-| tyr then—not a doubt of it. Chas. [sits, R.] Twenty minutes! Time must 
Flor. If I were a man, it would be different ; pass very quickly with you. 
: | but a poor, unprotected girl. Flor. That depends upon my company. [Looks 


at her watch.) Only nine o'clock. Dear me! I 
CHARLES enters ; le rises, goes to R- Of| thought it was much later. But you should be 


careful how you expose yourself to the moon, Mr. 
nk you, Mr. Cashmore, for smoking in the 
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Barker ; a man may really do what he likes with | 
his own. 

Chas. I did not say that it was my own. 

Flor. You said it was not worth telling, which 
is much the same thing. 


Cashmore, for they say that it has a tendency to 
send people out of their minds. 

Chas. No doubt! The honeymoon—ha, ha! 
Don’t think Iam paying you a compliment; but 
the man who marries you should be possessed of 
every virtue under heaven. 

Flor. [with look of surprise.| Well, ’m sure, 
indeed, but you are very complimentary: [ Softer 


Chas. Don’t mention it—quite welcome. 

[Takes off his cap, puts it on table c. 
Imp ertinent ! 
[esi ] Now, I'll rile her. [Aloud.] I’ve 
e to tell you, Mr. Barker. 
. Have you, Charles ; what is it? 


S. ‘Why, when the Thunderer was off Kings- 
» [Looks at FLORENCE.] Ab! never mind, 
u some other time. 


gee that’s a shame, Charley; come, 


another time, sir. Bees, perhaps 
elling after ee 


nis _ joke, Mr. 


tone. | ’ Should he, indeed ? 

Chas. Yes; for, by Jove! he'll need them every 
one. 

Flor. If you can’t speak without insulting me, 
I beg you will hold your tongue. 

Chas. [aside.] Ah! I thought that would do it! 

Aloud.| Vm agreeable, Im sure. 

Flor. Agreeable! you never were more mistak- 

en, never in your whole life. 


pe me 
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Flor. Don’t use words you don’t understand. 

Chas. What words don’t I understand ? [ Crosses | 
to her.| Ha, ha! You think I’m a fool, it seems. 

Flor. No, no, I don’t; I don’t go entirely by | 
appearances. 

Chas. [angry.| How ? 

Flor. There, there, be quiet, pray. 
| I’ve kept him off so far. 

Chas. {aside.| Hang it! it’s I that have lost my 
temper. [Seats himself behind her, with his back 
toward her. A pause—he yauns—she frowns a 
little—he looks at his watch and sighs—she frowns 
again—he yawns again. 

Flor. {losing patience.| Did you speak ? 

Chas. 1? No; why the dickens should I speak? 

Flor. To conceal your thoughts; they are not 
polite. 

Chas. My thoughts are my own. 

Flor. That accounts for their want of politeness, 
but does not excuse it. 

Chas. Well, I wonder what yowll take offense 
at next? Ishould have thought that as long as 
I kept my mouth shut— 

Flor. Which you didn’t, you know. You yawn- 
ed twice. 

Chas. [warmly.] Pardon me, I only sighed, 
Miss Marigold. 

Flor. Indeed ! 
sighing ? 

Chas. Gad! you should know. 

Flor. Well, perhaps I can guess. 
Sully.| Was it—a—grampus ? 

Chas. [aside.| Hang her! {Aloud.] What do 
you know about grampuses? Who’s using words 


[ Aside. ] | 


May I ask you who taught you 


[ Thought- 


Flor. Oh! Lam not as ignorant as you imagine. 
T have some acquaintance with sea-monsters, you 
know—ha, ha! Mr. Cashmore, ha, ha! 

Chas. [rises.] What a confounded temper she 
has got! There’s no putting her out. 

Flor. And what was the weighty cause for this 
powerful sigh? Will you condescend to put into 
words the thoughts that turn to breath so 
loudly ? 

Chas. As yowre so good at guessing, perhaps 
youd better guess again. 

Flor. [contemptwously. ] How should I know 
what makes men sigh ? 
honor, as they call the most dishonorable of all 
debts ! giving, as their fashion is, the best names 
to the worst things. 

Chas. Aye; it is on that principle they called 
women angels, I suppose. 

Flor. You are insolent, Mr. Cashmore. 

Chas. [aside.| That’s done it ! [Aloud, R.] Ha, 
ha ! Come, don’t lose your temper. 

Flor. I lose my temper? What! for anything 
you can say? Ha, ha! You must think my tem- 
per is worth as little as yours is? 

Chas. I fancy I know what my temper is wort 
better than—any one else does. 

Flor. No doubt; for they say that a man never 
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Chas. Quite an epoch in one’s existence then,| Chas. None so comfortable as this. [Stretches 
_ by Jove! out his feet, puts them on stool at her feet. 


| she has been sitting.| V’ve a lucky sixpence some- 


Debts, perhaps, debts of | 


knows the real value of a thing till he’s lost it; so 
you ought toindeed. Ha! ha! 
Chas. [aside.| There’s no provoking her. I 
must do something desperate. 
[Throwing himself on chair, L., beside her. 


room, Mr. Cashmore ? 


poeereesecececsececccerccccccccecccccs 
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Flor. [startled.] Are there no other seats in the) : 


Flor. Upon my word! Am I to have that foot- 
‘stool, pray, or you? 

Chas. Suppose we toss for it ? 

Flor. Sir! Rising indignantly, crossing R. 


Chas. [promptly stretches one leg on sofa where ) 


where. 
Flor. 


Yo 


ly temper again. [Louder.]| Miss Marigold, 

ahoy ! 
Flor. I beg youll remember, Mr. Cashmore, 

that you are not on board ship now. I can be 


$ 
* 
+ 
b¢ 
[Feeling in his pockets. : 
Your rudeness is past all— Gg 

| Choking with rage. % 

Chas. Now, then, will you ery, or shall I? 
[She bursts into tears.] Ob! you. 

Flor. You—you dreadful bear ! 

[Goes toward door, R 

Chas. What! for wanting to toss you? It 
you'd said bull now— 

Flor. Mr. Cashmore, if I can help it, Pl never 
speak to you again. [ Goes upc. | 

Chas. (thoughtfully. | Well, that might have its 
advantage, supposing we married. But no, no. 
Hang it! silence gives consent. That'll never do. 
Stop, Miss Marigold. JI must be mad to lose such 
an opportunity ; she’ll never be in such a heaven- | 

43] 
spoke—don’t you call it ?—without a ‘‘ Miss Mari- 
gold, ahoy !” | 

Chas. [eagerly.| Yes, yes—I beg pardon. a 
[Aside.] Ah! that heavenly favor. [Alowd.] _ 

I want to say a word to you, please. [Aside.] | 

There’s a charming “‘No!” on. the very lips of 

her. [Aloud.] Wve something to ask you. é ¢ 
[Crossing toc. \% 

Flor. [aside.| Good gracious! is there no 
stopping him? [Aloud.] Then you'd better put 
off your request till another time; for, just at 
present, whatever you ask I shall be quite corte 
to refuse. 

Chas. [eagerly.| Yes, yes; I know—I mean— 
[Aside.| There’s not a moment to be lost. 

Flor. [aside | There’s no stopping him! What 
shall I do? [Turns her head from him. 
CHARLES takes her hand and draws her toward 
him. She allows herself to be drawn, following ¢ a 
little reluctantly, with head averted. 

Chas. 1 need not call to your recollection, I am 
sure, the will of our late confounded uncle—I 
mean of that departed saint, our Uncle Stephen. 

Flor. [in a low voice, without turning to him. 

No, Charles. ey 

Chas. [with a start, dropping her hand. Aside.] 
Charles! I don’t like that. [ Alowd.] Well, then, 
yowll remember, of course, that in obedience to 
the provisions—[aside, wneasily]—in obedience 
—she’s infernally quiet—|aloud|—in obedience 
I say, to the provisions of that most iniquitous d 
—that is—[aside, looking at her]—what the 
plague is she blushing about ?—[aloud]—ot 
most righteous document, I am bound, w. 

I like it or not-sthat is, in fact, in accord 

with the last wishes of our Uncle Stephen, | 

beg to offer you—[she turns to him, s 
sweetly—his face blanks suddenly|—a 

Ms ey one down to her. Asi 
that smile! : 


Flor. Well, dear ? 
Chas. [aside.] | 
ud.] Unde 
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Flor. [following him up.| Well, dear? 
Chas. [retiring again.| 1 am compelled— 
Flor. | following.| Yes, love. 

Chas. (retiring.| For—for a short time— 

Flor. [ following.| Well, darling? 

Chas. [gaining door.| To—to leave you. [Hz-' 
its quickly, L.H. D. She makes a comic courtesy | 
as he exits, then turns triumphantly. 

Flor. Victory! Oh! his face when I turned 
and smiled on him; when I—what do they call 
it? unmasked the battery! Poor—ahem !—rude, 
' impertinent, cruel, hateful—[her voice softens 
with every word)]—poor Charley! Ah! dear. 
_Yve won the victory; but who was it said a) 
victory was the next saddest thing to a defeat? | 
_ How he detests me! Heigho! [Perceiving his cap | 
as she puts chair up.| Ab! the spoils of victory 
abandoned by the enemy in his retreat. [Takes 
it up suddenly and photograph drops out of it.) | 
| What’sthat? Oh! his carte-de visite. Ah! I want- 
ed to see it, and, of course, Icouldn’t ask. [Takes 
it up, starts violently, drops cap c.| Oh! ob! in-| 
deed! Very fine! Upon my word, a woman!) 
_ So this is the reason for the changein him. Now, 
if any thing could be more insulting than the way | 
in which he has behaved to me lately, it would be | 
giving this person as the reason of it! Surely no} 
one could—no, no; I’m sure it’s impossible! | 
And this is his taste, is it? How going to sea| 
brutalizes aman! I wouldn’t have believed it. 
Such a—I’m sure she’s a foreigner; there’s some- 
thing very French about her face—about all of, 
her, in fact, except her dress. Ha! ha! nothing | 
French about that—that’shomely enough. Well, 
now, my course is plain—now I hesitate no longer. 
While I thought that he probably loved me still, | 
that it was the feeling of compulsion only that 
vexed him, I might, perhaps, have—but now that 
I know he detests me—now that I’m convinced | 
he loves another—now let him beware how he 
proposes to me! For if he does, V’ll accept him 
| instantly. [Hat R. 8. E. 


Enter CHARLES cautiously, L. H. D. 


Chas. Left my cap. Hang it! didn’t leave it 
on the floor, though. Ah! small doubt how it 
came there; there’s no trusting a woman for a 
~|.moment. |feflecting.| It’s too bad, upon my 
honor, leading a fellow on in this way; giving 
him hopes that she never means to fulfill, and 
then, when he makes his offer, jumping at it in that 
[sits on sofa] indecent fashion. It’s a kind of 
flirtation turned the wrong way, that’s infinitely | 
+ disgusting. Gad! there’s no hope for me, no. 
ope of her having taken the vow of celibacy, or 
+| fallen in love with another man [lays his arm on 
| table, tips work-basket over] or—hang it! I’ve) 
+, overturned her work-basket! Well, who cares? 
 $ [Beginning to put things back in it.] What does 

3) it—hallo! what’s this? A man’s picture in her 
-work-box! Well, I am—now, I should just like 
to know what confounded, impudent. rascal this 
is to lay his ugly, brazen face in my wife’s work- 

; though what on earth she can see in such a 
uey ill-looking fellow, I can’t understand. 
What a contradiction woman is! I dare say, now, 
this fool has not a dollar to bless himself with; 
yet she prefers an ugly pauper like this to 
soul! well, this settles it; surely, she 
e the face to accept me when I can con- 

thi iy No; [hold the trump card 
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now, at any rate, and—and the sooner we play | 
Wonder where she’s | 
St. Cecilia, aid | 
[Sits at piano, hammers at random.| This | 
| will fetch her to a certainty. 


off the rubber the better. 
gone? Miss Marigold! 
me. 


Stop ! 


long ago how savage things will follow music. 
That’s the style. Ah! 

Hinter FLORENCE hurriedly and angrily, R. 8. E. 
I thought so. Thanks, gentle Cecilia; you still 
can draw an angel down, I see. 

Flor. Ob! it’s you, Mr. Cashmore. 

Chas. [rising lightly.| You have reason, Miss 
Marigold, as the French say. 

Flor. Ym sorry I can’t return the compliment, 
if that’s the way you treat a piano. May I ask 
what you were playing ? 

Chas. Oh! a march out of—somethineg. 

Flor. Yes, out of time. Then nomore of your 
marches on my piano, if you please; you might 
have been playing with your feet. 

Chas. Right way to play a march, too, I should 
say. Now, Miss Marigold, will you listen to me 
for five minutes ? 

Flor. To your playing, do you mean ? 
must beg to decline your offer. 

Chas. Not to my playing; but don’t let that 
prevent you from declining my—ahem! What I 
have to say is this—you know exactly— 

Flor. Then you need not repeat it. 

Chas. Ym not going to; but you are well 
aware : 

Flor. Then leave well alone—do. 

Chas. Now, how cana man make an offer 
when he’s pulled up short every minute like an 
omnibus-horse ! 

Flor. [aside.| Now it’s comingindeed. [| Aloud. ] 
An offer ? 

Chas. Aye, yow]l have me now. An offer is 
about the only thing from a man’s mouth which a 
woman will listen to without interruption. 

Flor. If your conscience doesn’t stop you, why 
should I? 

Chas. Conscience ? 


If so, I 


You talk of conscience! 
Ha, ha! You see this photograph? Now look 
well at it. You recognize it, I see. 

Flor. Recognize it? I beg your pardon, I 
never saw it before in my life. 

Chas. What! when I found it in your own work- 
box? Pshaw, Miss Marigold. Confess the game’s 
up. I play the knave! [ Throws it on table. 

Flor. You do play the knave or the—ahem! 
But the trick’s mine, all the same. I hold the 
queen. [Shows photograph.] Who’s that, eh? I 
found it in your cap, Mr. Cashmore. 

Chas. Another trick of yours, I suppose. 
never saw it before. 

Flor. Don’t be a coward, sir. Don’t be so false 
as to disown the—the creature of your choice. 

Chas. Who’s allowed a choice? V’m not. 


Hl 


By 


this hideous will, ’m to be tied and bound with— 


your hands—a fettered slave—it’s monstrous! 

Flor. As you regret it so deeply, you will, of 
course, renounce your right, and— 

Chas. [sulkily.] I never said I regretted it. 

Flor. Then you approve of this—this arrange- 
ment ? 

Chas. Approve! Do you? 

Flor. I think that a more wicked exercise of 
the rights of property was never perpetrated— 
that it is simply condemning helpless ones to life- 
long misery. 


Orpheus taught us | 


‘8 iy See 
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Chas. Then you decline to fulfill our late uncle’s, Barker. Think no more of it, Charles, she’s am 
wishes as—as per will ? jout a little; she’ll soon come round. 
Flor. [sullenly.| I never said I declined. Flor. You never were more mistaken; I repeat, 
Chas. Come, come, no equivocation. Do you or | I absolutely refuse to marry him. 
do you not ? | Barker. [aside.| Good! [Aloud.] And you, 
Flor. Then I’m to take this as a formal propo- | Charles, yow’re only in joke; youre playing the © 
sal on your part, am I? fool a little—that’s all. 
Chas. Proposal! I made no proposal. [They| Chas. What do you mean; sir? I repeat, I dis- 
each take an angry turn through the room. _tinctly decline to fulfill the provisions of the will; 
Flor. Well, you may say what you like now, but I’d sooner get my bread with a spade and a wheel- 
you were desperately in love with me before you barrow. 
sailed. | Barker. Oh, Charles, that would be turning 
_ Chas. Ha, ha! A nice idea! Wasn’t the love navigator after a new fashion. Ha, ha! 
rather the other way ? Flor. And Vd sooner get my living under the | 
Flor. [angrily.] And however you may deny it, worse than Egyptian bondage of a * fashionable 
youre in love with me still. Do you hear? still! milliner. 
Chas. Ha, ha, ha! What will you say next, [| Barker. Oh, my dear, that’s the way to get your 
wonder ? death, not your living. ButI can say no more ; 
Flor. Not in love with me? Why, your very if you are really in earnest, you must each writea — 
watch-chain betrays you—you’ve a lock of my renunciation of your claims. But, pshaw! youre © 
hair there at this moment. I see it now. What only joking—only— 
does that prove? Chas. [turning to table.] ‘Vl do it this moment. 
Chas. And if I have, who gave me the lock?|} Flor. [turning to table.] Vl not lose a second. 


So! Barker. [running to back of table.| Oh, dear, . 
Flor. I didw’t give it you; you cut it off with dear! what would your poor uncle say ? There’s- 


your own hands. So now! ‘paper, best cream-laid. Can no arrangements of — 
Chas. And for that Dar ose you handed me mine cure this unfortunate—a steel pen or a quill, 


your own scissors. So now! ' Charles ? 
Flor. But you wear it now, and as a token of, Chas. [sharply.] Steel, sir. 
love. | Barker. Yes, Charles, but let me beg of you to 


Chas. Pardon me. I wear it as a token of con-, stop a moment before you—there’s the ink—I’m — 
quest. Things of this kind gain one credit with sure if anything I could say would induce you to | 


one’s messmates, you know. I wear it Indian|/—a hard nib or a soft, my dear? 


fashion. Victory! I’ve taken a scalp. | Flor. [viciously.] Hard, if you please; as hard © 
Flor. You savage! But you can’t deceive me; ‘as possible. 
you would give your ears to marry me. | Barker. Yes, my dear, it’s just like you. Well, 


Chas. Marry you? [Angry.] I wouldn’t marry now, I think you'd better say— 


_ you if the two hundred and fifty thousand dollars Chas. I shall know what to say. 


were five hundred thousand. By my own act) Barker. Just so, Charles, just so. But I think 


make myself wretched for life—for so much you had better express it in some such words as— — 


filthy lucre? No, never! There! I’ve saidit— Flor. I shall be at no loss for words, sir! 


no, never—not if you break your heart about it, Barker. No, my dear, no. [Aside.] When is a _ 
as I know you will—yes, break your heart. ‘woman, I should like to know? [Aloud.] No— 


Flor. [terrible rage.| For you? break my heart well, then, I’ll leave you for a short time, while— 
for you? Why, I wouldn’t marry you for a mil- but do be persuaded to reconsider this—while I 
lion. It is not you who decline to marry me, it is fetch a witness. [ Aside.] To think it will come to 
I that refuse to marry you. those lunatic dogs after all! [Hwit tL. p. They 
| Sit opposite each other ai table, writing glancing 
Enter BARKER, R. door. ‘angrily at each other. ¥ , 


I utterly and scornfully refuse your offer! There! Flor. Can’t you write three lines without groan- 

Barker. {aside.| That’s one. Oh, dear! Oh, ing and hissing in that way, Mr. Cashmore ? — 
dear! . Chas. Who’s hissing and groaning ? 

Chas. Refuse my offer? Refuse what I never, Flor. Why, you were; and though no doubt 
made? I wouldn’t make you the offer. Idecline any composition of yours is well calculated to pro- 
the bargain altogether» There! voke such sounds, yet it puts me out. 

Barker. [aside.| That’s the other. [Aloud and, Chas. Aye! anything puts you out—a temper 


advancing.| Dear, dear! what’s all this? Yow’re like yours. 


never really— Flor. [ooking wp sweetly. ] Do you spell fiend 

Chas. The matter is, sir, that I— i-e or e-i? 
rahe Utterly ane distinctly refuse— Chas. I don’t know. 

Thas. ) To marry her. Flor. No! you won’t know how to write our 
Bor. 9. gener. § To marry him. own name el : 
Barker. Ob, come, come, now, a joke’s a joke;| Chas. Shan’t 1? [A pause—they write.] How 

but— many b’s are there inabominable? - 

Flor. I beg you will not speak of this as a joke, Flor. A perfect hive, so youw’d better not “put 

Mr. Barker. your head in it, as one of your family did once— 
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Barker. Pooh, pooh! my dear, this is only a) you recollect. [Reads to herself.) ‘‘ Manners of a — 


little bit of school-girl folly. bear, language of a savage, cruelty of the—” 
Flor. You rather exceed the license which your Chas. You're using rather hard words, 
oe and position give you, sir, in speaking to (Looking across 3 at 
me in those terms. , Flor. Oh, I ean Lae them. Sassen 
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Chas. [throwing down pen and rising.] There! 

“ As by my uncle’s will I am compelled either to 

. give up the sum of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, or to marry Miss Florence Marigold, 
a young lady admirably calculated to make any 
man miserable, whose vile temper and vixenish 
manners and abominable love of talking would 
turn a church out of windows, I, Charles Cash- 
more, of my own free will, renounce my rights to 
the said money, and look upon such renunciation | 
as ransom paid to redress me from a life-long cap- | 
tivity.” 

Flor. Very poor. [Reads.] ‘As I am bound by | 
my uncle’s will either to renounce my right to a 
fortune of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars | 
or to unite myself for life to one who combines in 
his own person the manners of the bear with the 
language of the savage and the cruelty of the 
fiend, I, Florence Marigold, voluntarily and 
cheerfully renounce my right to the above fortune, 
preferring poverty and freedom to affluence and a} 
brute.” 

Chas. Ha, ha! very mild. 

Flor. Ym glad you think so. 
might sound bitter. 


I was afraid it 


a public-house tap. 

Flor. {indignantly.) Vulgar! The illustrations | 
people use are a certain key to their minds; just 

as by the pictures on one’s wall you can tell 
whether the owner is a person of taste ‘or not. 

Chas. Well, it’s no use quarreling any longer. 
Actum est, by "Jove! [ Throwing paper on table and 

seating himself at farther end of room. 

Flor. Yes, it’s settled at last. 

[Laying paper on table and sits on nie 

Chas. Ha, ha, ha! Merely as a matter of curi- 

osity, let me ask you, just as a peaceable explana- 
tion of your conduct, what could you do with two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 

Flor. Do fifty thousand things. 

_ Chas. At a dollar a piece—open a dollar store? 

Flor. Do? give it to the poor. 

Chas. You'd have done that had you given it 
tome. 

Fior. I meant the deserving poor. 

Chas. So did I. But come, the bone of conten- 
| tion has disappeared; there’s no use of our quar- 
-reling any more. By Jove! Ha, ha, ha! upon 
| my life—ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Flor. [aside, uneasily.| What is he laughing at? 
Chas. Bless my soul! Ha, ha, ha! 
_ Flor. What are you laughing at, Mr. Cashmore? 


. a —— , 


_ Chas. So it does—it’s both mild and bitter, like | 
| Flossie, [ pauses when on the point of sitting beside 


Do} you see anything comic in the present busi- 
ness? 

_ Chas. Faith, I do; I always laugh most at jokes 

tell avainst myself. 
vr. Then how heartily you must laugh at 
wn. [ Aside, with a smile.| I like to hear him 
ugh as he used to do, though. 
Chas. Ha, ha,-ha! Well, “we've done it now, 
lorence, haven’t we? Ha, ha! 
. [aside, starting.] Florence! 
[goes to table, takes paper wp and throws 
gain.) Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
[taking stage] I feel as if some dull 
d been lifted off my shoulders. 
er have lost his head, indeed. 
ve! I feel my own man again. 


Chas. Ha, ha! yes, just so—very good—ha, ha! | 
By George, two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
‘lars are a heavy burden after all—too heavy; | 


don’t you think so, Flossie? 
[Standing behind sofa, leaning over her. 
Flor. [aside, with a start and a sigh.| Flossie! 
how nice to hear it again! [Alowd.] All burdens. 
would be heavy to those whose hands were tied ; 
wouldn’t they—ahem ! Charles? 
Chas. Of course they would. [Aside.] I’d no 
idea she was such a sensible girl. 


soul, Flossie, what a pleasure it is to be able to 
talk freely to you again. We can be capital 
friends now, can’t we, eh? [Aside.} What stun- 
ning hair she’s got! 
Flor. Why, of course ; as we’re not to be hus- 
band and wife, where’s the use of quarreling ? 
Chas. Where, indeed! [Aside.] No idea she 
was so well-informed. [Aloud.] Yes, we can be 
the best of friends in the world. Now we'll enter 
into a regular offensive and defensive alliance— 
won’t we? whereas, if we’d gone and married— 
Flor. It would have been an offensive alliance. 
Chas. Ye—es. [Aside.] Don’t feel quite so 
certain of that asI did. [Aloud.] Now, I say, 


her] you don’t mind my sitting here—here now ? 
Flor. Oh! no, Charley. 
Chas. [aside.| Charley! jolly itis to hear her 
call me Charley again. [Si%ts.] Now, look here, 
Flossie, when—when— [A pause; he looks at 
her, she looks down.|] 1 say, what grand eyes 


she’s got! [Aside, and-in the tone of one making 
a discovery. 
Flor. Well! [He sighs as if waking from a 


dream.| Well, Charley ? 
Chas. [aside, uneasily.] Vd no notion she was 

so uncommon pretty. [Alowd.1 Then we are 

friends again, Flossie—eh ? 
Flor. Oh! yes, Charley. 
Chas. Then shake hands. 


trary. [Half aside. 

Flor. What do you say, Charley ? 

Chas. I say he was a good old bird, Uncle Ste- 
phen, eh ?—ahem! 

Flor. Yes, wasn’t he ?—kindness itself !—such 
a dear old man to look at, too! 

Chas. Wasn’t he—bar the squint. 

Flor. Oh, Charley! I’m sure it was nothing to 
speak of. 

Chas. The less said about it the better, you 
mean. Yes, by Jove! never knew sucha difficult 
man to look at in the face as he was; you never 
caught both of his eyes at the same time. I de- 
clare, they might have been husband and wife, 
they both took such entir ely different views. 
|Gad! he was like a ship that only fires her broad- 
sides into you one by one. 

Flor. You were born to be a sailor, Charley, for 
always when youre nice and natural, you use sea 
phrases. 

Chas. Well, ain’t I always natural, Flossie ? 

Flor. [with a pout.| No; sometimes yowre very 
unnatural. 

Chas. [aside.| Faith, she’s right. What a 
blessed fool I’ve been! [Looks at her hand, which 


EN ap ae made | he holds.| Why, Flossie, you’ve got the ring I 


ee you on your finger now. 


[Aloud.] Of | 
|course they would. [Leans over sofa.] Bless my 


[She gives her hand, — 
he retains it—a pause—they both sigh.) If my | 
Uncle Stephen had not been so confounded arbi- — 
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Flor. sarbooa) Oh! have I? Ah! yes; eS) Flor. [quivering tone.| Not a bit—like brother 


it won’t come off, though I pull it ever so hard. 
[Affecting to pull. 

Chas. [rises and walks u.] Ot! I wouldn’t pull | 
it, you might— 
have you, “Floss ? 

Plor. Why it—it wouldn’t come off, Charley. | 

fcourse I have. I’m sorry it displeases you to, 
| see it there; but— 

Chas. Displeases me! [Hagerly.] Not at all, | 
upon my honor; it has given me the first sensa~_ 
tion of real, unadulterated rapture that I have 
enjoyed since that confounded will of—ahem! 

[ Catches sight of paper—drops her hand. 

Flor. Well, it must come off now, of course. 


So you’ve worn this ever since, | 


and sister, as we used to be. 
Chas. Not a bit like brother and sister—as— 
[Puts his arm round her and kisses her lips. 
Flor. [rising, goes L.] How dare ou sir ! home 
‘dare you trifle with me in this way? 
Chas. [rising.] Trifle, Florence! 
Flor. Yes, trifle; pr etending to be fond of me, 
| when really you detest me with all your heart. 
Chas. Detest you! If I detest you, may— 
Flor. Ob! it’s useless denying it—you do, you 
know you do detest me, so that every time I come 


‘into your sight you grind your teeth with disgust. 


I’ve noticed you. 
Chas. Detest you! I vow and declare I love 


* 


Chas. Ye—es. you with all my heart, and you know it too; you 

Flor. And you must give me back that locket, won't believe it, of course, but fortunately I can 
I suppose? prove it, past all denying. Here is your renuncia- 

Chas. Ye—es! I [warmly] give you back this’ tion—there, I destroy it. [Tears it uwp.] Mine 
locket, give back this, which for the last two shall stand alone. You are now the heiress that 
years ‘has been my only consolation in absence you wished to be, that you ought to be. I love 
and danger; which, when they asked me what it you so dearly, that I hereby absolutely and un- 
was, I used ‘to say was the hair of the dog that. conditionally refuse to marry you. 
bit me! | Flor. [aside.] How noble of him! [Aloud.] Ym 

Flor. [aside.| How nice of him! how poetical! sorry, Charley, that you have so bad an opinion of 

Chas. Part with this! [Recollecting.] ne I me as to think I would allow such an act of self- 
suppose so. [Aside.] What the dickens has denial on your part—that I would take advantage 
come to me? \of your generosity. No! [Zearing his up.]| 

Flor. {sadly.| Thank you, Charley. | What pleasure do you think that money would 

Chas. [embarrassed tone.] Oh! no, no—don’t give me without—without— 
| thank me. Chas. Without—without what, Flossie ? 

Flor. Why shouldn’t I thank you ? Flor. [ pettishly.] Without—without— If you 
last time, I suppose. can’t guess, | shan’t tell you. [He presses her to 

*Chas. Eh! why—why— his heart—BARKER enters at same time—they see 

Flor. Oh! we must be very distant for the fu- him—both go to piano—CHARLES begins to play. 
ture, of course. | Barker. Now, then, have you two put your 

Chas. Ah! yes—of— [Sits on sofa again. heads together? [Stops.] They have put their 

Flor. And get farther and farther away from heads together, indeed. Instead of finding them 
each other every day. by the ears, I find them by the lips. What’s this, 

Chas. Yes, farther and farther. [ Getting nearer. what's all this? 

Flor. And from this time behave to each other Chas. Well, the fact is, we've considered the 
as the merest acquaintances. [She makes a bow- matter, and we've come to the conclusion that it 
quet and puts it in his button-hole. is better the money should come to us, than it 

Chas. Yes. [ Getting quite close, takes her hand.| should go to the dogs; therefore we have agreed 
The merest acquaintances. to abide. by the conditions of— 

Flor. Almost like strangers, in fact. Flor. Uncle’s Will. [FLORENCE and CHARLES 

Chas. [kisses her hand a Ah! yes, like sing a duet as curtain falls. 


strangers. THE END. 


It’s for the 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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WHICH IS Wuicne 


A Comedietta, in One Act. | 
BY S. THEYRE SMITH. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Royal Court Theatre, London, 1871. 
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: r. Clayton. 
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Scenz.—An Artist’s Studio. A door L.; folding 
doors at back, C.; a throne R. C.; ; unfraned pic- | 
tures and sketches all about the ' room ; pieces of 
old armor, one or two swords ; casts ; standing 


on throne, chair with a piece of drapery over it. 


Enter Mrs. MILLS, with a duster in her hand, 
: PADDLES following, door ©. 


Mrs. M. It’s really no good your waiting, Mr.— 

Paddles. Paddles, oil and colorman. 

Mrs. M. Mr. Paddles, you see Mr. Capper is 
not come into his studio yet, and till he does he 
never sees nobody. You must call again. 

Paddles. Call again, mum! call again! I do 
nothing but call again. I pass my whole exist- 
ence calling again, like a—like a echo. 
+| Mrs. M. al know nothing about echoes, Mr. 
$| Paddles. I only know it’s no good your waiting 
+ Youw’re interrupting me dreadful, and I so 
| tell you. I want to get thisroom a little cleaner, 

| and what chance is there of doing that as long as 
youre init? Perhaps you may see him if you 
all later, but he don’t like to be interfered with 
amorning. Shall you keep him long? 
Paddles. That’s as he pleases. It ‘don't take 
long to pay money, though an unconscionable 
ong time to get it. 
Mrs. M. Oh! then you want— 
Paddles. 1 want my bill paying. 
> Mrs. M. Very well, ’ll mention it to Mr. Cap- 
per. [Dusting various things mm the room. 
ddles. It’s seven pound three and fourpence 

g, but he needn’t mind the farthing. 
rs. M. He won’t mind the farthing, bless you! 
rust him for that. 
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fay I? Vve trusted him too long for 
ee mum, I’ve got to go a short 
all as I return. 
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Mrs. M. Very good; you can do soif you like. 
Paddles. 1 shall expect Mr. Capper to have the 


/money ready for me by then, mum. 


Mrs. M. Very well; you can expect so if you 
please. |Zaking drapery off chair. 

Paddles. And if it’s not ready—now mind, if 
it’s not ready this time— 

Mrs. M. You can eall again. 

[| Shaking tt in PADDLES’ direction. 

Paddles. No, blest if I do; I’ve called too often 
as it is. 

Mrs. M. So Mr. Capper thinks. [Folding itup. 

Paddles. Coming time after time in this way is 
simply a nuisance.* 

Mrs. M. There! his very words. 

Paddles. This is the last chance I’ll give him. 
If he don’t pay to day I'll county-court him—tell 
him that—Ill county-court him, as sure as a gun. 

[Hatt c. 

Mrs. M. Vil not forget. [Proceeding with her 
dusting.| An ill-mannered fellow— 
him] frightening a female by introducing fire- 
arms into his conversation in that way. He’s a 
low-bred one, I know; has no more patience with 


Mr. Robert, who being an aitist naturally can’t | 


pay his bills, than he would with a common.coun- 
cilman or a lord mayor. Poor Master Robert! 
Oh, dear, dear! What a state of dust everything 
isin. Tut, tut! But he always was a dirty man 
—from a child. Dear, dear! [Turning the easel 
sharply around, and in so doing knocking off the 
picture. | 
thrown it down. [Picking it up.] Oh! what a 
smudge! Whatever will he say? [Setting it on 
easel.| He'll be dreadfully angry. [Attempting to 
restore it with the duster.| Oh! that only makes 
it worse. There goes the other eye. Ill never 
touch his pictures again. There! he’s coming 
now. What shall I— [Turning easel face to wall. 
Einter CAPPER, door L. 

Capper. Now, then, what have you been doing 
in this studio, eh? You’ve never dusted it ? 

Mrs. M. You may well say “‘ Never dusted it,” 
sir, indeed. It wanted it awful. 
Capper. What! You have? Bless my soul! 
How often have I told you to touch nothing in 
this room, Mills! 

Mrs. M. [maneuvring to keep herself between 


CAPPER and the easel.| But it was so dirty, sir! | 


Capper. Dirty! There, be off with you! Go 
and flap that pestilent rag of yours in some other 
room than this. Be oif, do! Here! stop! Con- 
found— Where’s my drapery, eh? : 

Mrs. M. Drapery, sir? 


[glancing after | 


There! My goodness! If I haven’t” 
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WHICH [S89 WHICH? 


Capper. Yes, of course. Where is it? The 
dress that was on that chair, eh? 
that I’ve been painting for the last three days in 
my ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” picture ? 

Mrs. M. Oh, that, sir! I dusted it, and— 

| Holding it out to him. 

Capper. Dusted again! Gad! I believe you'd 
dust a bin of port wine, and sweep up one’s ances- 
tors. Dusted! Why, you sacrilegious old fe- 
male, if you were to see an angel you'd pluck his 
_ wings to make a feather brush—I swear you 
would. Don’t answer ine, but be off. You'd 
black the sandals of the Apollo with ‘‘Day and 
Martin ;” you’d scrub an Old Master as if you were 
an Academician ; you’d sand-paper the Pyramids; 
yowd—you’d—[she runs off| furniture polish the 
multiplication table; you’d—plague take her! 
Three days’ work spoiled !—just my luck! An 
old hag with a mania for cleaning everything— 
except herself. [Trying to re-arrange the drapery. | 
Jove! yes; she’s wonderfully unselfish in that re- 
spect; never thinks of herself for a moment. 
Pah! it’s no use. Let me see, how did it come? 
[Turning picture round.|] Strike me speechless! 
she has dusted Venus! I won’t bear this. No, 
hang it! I will not bear this. 
bell violently.] Mills! 


confound you! Mills! 


her hands off the Immortals themselves, who, of 
| course, have no connection withsdust at all. Mills! 


Enter Mrs. MILs, delicately, c. 


Oh, here you are. Look there! Do you see? 
Look there! you—picture’s spoiled, you know! 
_ Picture’s spoiled! You've rubbed— 


you—as sure as a gun. 
Capper. Mr. Paddles be shot! Look at. this. 
Mrs. M. And I forgot to mention, sir, that the 
milkman said if you could conveniently settle— 
Capper. Hang the milkman! ‘Tell him it’s not 
convenient—or tell him [ll settle it with the 


your tongue and listen tome. Yousee what you’vé 
done. Now, I won’t endure it any— 

Mrs..M. 'The baker's very words, sir, this 
_ blessed morning. ‘I won’t endoor it,” says he; 
and went on so violent, gestikylating and actually 
_ kicking his own bread basket in his anger, that I 
shut the door in his face. 

Capper. Then now shut the door in your own 
face, and let your tongue “ play the fool nowhere 
but in’s own house,” do you hear? or— 

Mrs. M. In fact, it’s the same with all the 
tradesmen now; as for the chimney-sweep, I 
really don’t like to meet him, he looks so black. 

Capper. Confound the tradesmen! Dunning 
for money is part of their business. Look at this! 

Mrs. M. [turning modestly away.] You'll ex- 
cuse me, Sir. 

Capper. Ah! you may well blush for it. 

Mrs. M. Blush for it! I should think so. 
[ With a glance at it.] No clothes, indeed! The 

impudent thing. 

Capper. What do you say? Do you see? 
Mrs. M. Yes, sir, I don’t think it at all proper. 
_ Capper. What? 

Mrs. M. Painting them pictures. 
+ himmoral. 
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I think it’s 


The drapery | 


Mills! [Ringing | 


That woman would stick at nothing; can’t keep | 


Mrs. M. Oh, if you please, sir, Mr. Paddles | 
called this morning to say that if you didn’t pay | 
_ his bill in the course of the day he’d county-court | 


water rates when they come round. But hold! 


| 


| 


course. 


| goes. | 
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Capper. You think 
you ugly— 

Mrs. M. 1 beg your pardon, Master Robert ; no 
uglier than you are. [Angrily. 

Capper. Ha, ha! Why, you old fool— 

Mrs. M. [angrily.| What do you mean, sir? 
No older than you are. : 

Capper. Oh, come! and according to your own 
account, you knew me a considerable time before 
I was born. 

Mrs. M. Yes, I did, [a sob] and I never 
thought, Master Robert, [@ sob] that you’d have | 
called your old nurse a f-fool. | Weeping. | 

Capper. [to himself.| Ha, ha! I’m done, of | 
One’s certain to get the worst of it in a 
squabble with a woman. Here, I say, Mills! 
There! Never mind, I didn’t mean to wound 
your feelings—’pon my word I didn’t. But I must 
really begin to work. Now, keep that duster 
quiet, and just fetch me the letters I left on the 
breakfast table, will you? Tye never looked at 
them yet. [She goes through folding doors, C.] 
Ten o’clock! I must set to work, indeed; though 
what the dickens is the good of my painting when 
no one will buy my pictures? [She returns and 
hands him the letters.| Thanks! Now be off, 
there’s a good soul. [ait Mrs. MILLs, C., 
stealthily passing her duster over a table as she 
One, two, three. [Turning over letters.] 
Gad! I shiver at letters now; but I suppose I 
had better open them. [Jrritably.] Confound 
them! They must be opened. [On the point of 
opening one.| No, hang it; that is a lawyer’s 
billet doux, Vl swear. We'll keep that for a bonne 
bouche at last. Here, I say, though, this one looks 
like a lady’s hand. [Opening it hastily.| Ugh! 
“Per account rendered June, 67.” June, 767! 
What a memory they must have. I can’t think 
how they recollect these little things such a con- 
founded time. I’d quite forgotten it, I declare; 
and—and I shouldn’t wonder if I forgot it again. 
‘“‘ With thanks for past favors.” Oh, I dare say; 
I wish they’d discover a pleasanter way of show- 
ing their gratitude. And what is this? [ Opening 
another.| ‘If the enclosed account is not set- 
tled immediately, Jorrocks, Spankdoodle, Son & | 
Jorrocks wiil feel it necessary to put the matter 
into'the hands of their lawyers without further 
delay.” Gad! [As if appalled at such ingrati- 
tude.] Men.who have had my custom for years. | 
But there we go; each step brings us lower. Now 
for the climax! They talked of the devil, and 
here no doubt he appears. [ Opening third letter. | 
I say, what’s this? This ain’t a lawyer’s letter. 
Why, it’s from Joe Graytown. [Reading it hasti- - 
ly.| Um, um, um, hallo! um, um, um, I say, 
um, um, um. Well, now, that’s uncommon jolly 
of him—uncommon jolly of Joe, upon my word it |+ 
is. Um, um—“‘ going as surgeon to a govern- |> 
ment expedition bound for the Arctic Regions, on |+_ 
an inquiry into the character of the Flora, in the $ 

uh 


{astonished.} it's—why, 


immediate vicinity of the North Pole.” Umpl 
Queer notion. Who on earth expects to | 

flowers up there? Oh, government expedition 
ah, that explains it. ‘‘ They are very har 
for an artist to accompany the expedition. 
you come? It will be a fine opportunity 
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Fancy being jumped at by government. ‘ Capital | 
pay, everything found, splendid companions,”— | 
um, um—‘‘and we shan’t be away more than 
four years ”—([startled] Ob, I say !—‘‘ barring 
_ accidents.” [Aghast.] Oh, the dickens. ‘ We 
_ want a real sharp fellow, like yourself.” [After a 
| pause.| He’s an amusing chap, is Joe. ‘ Sharp, 
as a needle, since we are pointing to the north.” | 
Ha, ha! “It will be the very place for you, as, 
painters always look out for a north aspect, you, 
| know.” What a facetious dog he is! Um, um.) 
| “From yours, ever, J. Graytown. P.S. Bring! 
heaps of white paint with you; the other colors , 
are comparatively unimportant. PP.S. With the) 
exception of black, of course, for it is night for | 
nine months of every year. Reply by return, as 
we start in a fortnight.” A fortnight! Impos- | 
sible! Out of the question! A fortnight to pre- 
pare for a four years’ winter and possible acci- 
dents! [Getting out paper and ink.| No; if I 
had had rather more time to prepare I might! 
have— [PosTMAn’s knock, L.] Oh, that con-| 
founded postman again! Gad, if I went to the! 
North Pole, I should escape that pestilent post- | 
man, at any rate. But four years! [Sits and) 
writes.| ‘‘ My dear Joe, a thousand thanks for. 

thinking of me for this Arctic business, but—” 
Enter Mrs. MILLs, C., with a letter; a duster in | 
her right hand. 

Mrs. M. A letter, sir. 

Capper. (taking it.| Thanks! [As she passes | 
her duster over the corner of the table.| Now, then, 
yow’re dusting again! 

Mrs. M. No, ’m not, sir. What do you mean, | 
Mr. Robert? [Hvxit c., passing duster over chair. | 

Capper. |opening letter.| ‘‘ A thousand thanks 
for thinking of me for this Arctic business, but— 
[his eye falls on letter—he stares—then continues 
writing | but Laccept your offer without a moment’s 
hesitation. Please make the application for me at 
once, and believe me—” [As he folds and directs 
it.| A lJawyer’s letter at last, by Jove! [Calls.] 
Mills! Flight’s my only chance! [Calls.| Mills! 

Door opens and GARGLE enters, ©. 
3 Here! | without turning] post this at once, will 

.you? [Holding it out behind him and glancing at | 
| law letter.| Well, why don’t you take it? [Zurn- 
ing and jumping up quickly.) Yowre dusting 
something. [Perceives GARGLE.] Oh! ’pon my 
| word, I beg pardon -—I thought it was—why, bless 

-| my soul !—am I mistaken, or—Uncle Gargle? 
[Tossing letter on table and going towards him. 
Gargle. Well, Bob, you’ve not forgotten me, in 
ite of my ten years of continental sojourn, eh? 
wouldn’t let her announce me, but took the 
y of walking straight up. And how are you, 
tmny boy? You look blooming enough, at any rate. 
apper. Do I, sir?) Then my appearance be- 
+ lies me terribly, for nothing could be seedier than 
~ my present condition. [Solemnly.] Uncle Gar- 
3| gl see before you a ruined man. 

al . I'm sorry to hear it, Bob. 
history of your embarrassment. 
The history of my embarrassment is a 

everal books—hang it! Whom do I 
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Give me 


o? All my tradesmen. 
le. Yes, yes; but what is the amount? 

y. Well, sir, I—in fact, you see, a freedom 
ssary in the cultivation of the 
a point ne 
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me 


o burden my | 


Gargle. Oh, indeed, Bob; your creditors scarce- 
ly look at the matter in the same fashion ? 


Capper. Well no, sir; they write pretty regu- | 
larly, to say the truth, but it doesn’t answer— | 


neither do I. 

Gargle. Ah! and what, pray, are the assets ? 

Capper. Sir? 

Gargle. How much can you muster to release 
yourself? What’s the sum in round numbers’? 

Capper. 1 can give it you in one very round 
number—nothing. Come, sir, [flinging himself in 
a grotesque attitude into a chair| I wouldn’t have 
troubled you with all this, but the fact is, some- 
thing must be done to satisfy the constant de- 
mands upon me for money. Come, put yourself in 
my position, and tell me what I must do. 

Gargle. As to putting myself into your position, 


, Bob, that’s quite impossible for a man of my years 


and figure. But as regards what you are to do— 
Will you marry ? 

Capper. Marry! 
Don’t I tell you that ’m worried out of my life 
already? How can I marry without a penny ? 

Gargle. Has your education been so neglected, 
Bob, as to leave you in ignorance that there are in 
natural history certain creatures called heiresses? 

Capper. Of course not; but what heiress would 
be fool enough to marry me, Ishould like to know? 

Gargle. Suppose I could find you one, would 
you marry her? 

Capper. Would I? Like a bird, sir. 

Gargle. Give me a distinct answer, Bob. If I 
find you a girl with a fortune, you will marry her? 

Capper. Yes, I say, like a— 

Gargle. It’s not a question of likes, I tell you. 
You will, then ? 

Capper. Yes. 

Gargle. [rising.] Good; Vl send her! 

Capper. [aghast.] Sendher! Send her where ? 

Gargle. Where? Why here, of course. [ Going.] 
She’s calling a few doors off with a Miss Bingham, 
a poor relation of hers. 

Capper. [jumping up.| No, but—I say—here ! 
stop! What’s her name? What’s she like? How 
old is she? Has she nice hands and feet’? Here, 
stop, sir, where are you going to? 

Gargle. It seems to me, young man, that you 
wish to get off your engagement. 

Capper. Hang it! I’m not engaged yet. 
in such a— 

Hinter Mrs. MILLS, C., with a letter. 
Well, who’s that from? 

Mrs. M. Mr. Paddles has called again, sir; and 
I was to give you this. It’s his account, he says, 
and he says he’ll wait for it. 

Capper. 1 know he will. What is the use of a 
man coming to another man’s house at this time 
in the morning to enunciate truisms of that kind ? 

Mrs. M. But he says he can’t wait any longer. 

Capper. Very well, then show him out. 

. Mrs. M. No, but, Mr. Robert, sir, he says— 

Capper. I don’t care what he says. You see 
Tm engaged, don’t you? Get him away somehow. 
Tell him I’m engaged—engaged with the governor 
of the Bank of England, if you like. Get rid of 
him somehow. Dust him out or something. [ Hwit 
Mrs. MILus, c., after passing her duster over 
GARGLE’S hat the wrong way. 

Gargle. Well, Bob, what’s your decision ? 
Capper. Oh, yes, Pll do it. Vl marry anything 
in the shape of money. Only tell me her name. ~ 


You're 


- 


[Staring in astonishment.] | 
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Gargle. Name? Miss Pestle! 
Capper. Pestle! Pestle! Why, she’s your— 
Gargle. She was left to my guardianship when 
very young. You must remember her, I’m sure. 
Miss Pestle. She has a nice fortune of her own, 
and as I take a great interest in you, Bob, I don’t 


another. Miss Pestle, recollect. [ Going. 

Capper. Tremember her, of course. I shall know 
her again, trust me. Little girl about that high. 

Gargle. {coldly.| Yes, but she’s higher now. 

Capper. Of course she is, of course ! 
used to call her—don’t you recollect ? 
used to call me Cobby. Puffy! 
| rejoiced to see her again. 
old. I recollect. Ha, ha! 

Gargle. {severely.| But she’s older now. 

Capper. Ha, ha! Of course she is. Know her 
| again? Ishould know her among a thousand; 
| little short sleeves with pink ribbons in ’em and a 
_ pink sash, and little short petticoats, and— — 

Gargle. 
wears them longer than that now. Don’t be a 
| fool, Bob; let’s have no faise sentiment about it. 
Yow re in want of money; she has got more than 
she knows what to do with. 
for your marrying. [Pawsing.| By the way, you 
had better lose no time in coming to the point, as 
we leave for the north to-morrow morning for a 
stay of three months. 

Capper. To-morrow morning ? [Aside.] And 
before they return I shall have left for the—north 
_ for a stay of four years. [Aloud.] But hang it, sir, I 
| ¢an scarcely propose to her at the first interview. 

Gargle. Can’t you? And why not, pray? 
You’ve known her ever since she was born. . What 
would the fellow have? You don’t require a long- 
er acquaintance than that, I suppose? — 

Capper. Well, but, sir, she mayn’t be as pre- 
pared to like me as I am to like her. 

Gargle. Oh, don’t you be afraid. She retained 
a ridiculously affectionate recollection of you; and 
when we were in Italy never saw a picture with- 
out wondering whether Bob could paint like that, 
or what Bob would give to be there; and it was 
| Bob this and Bob that and Bob tother, till I was 

sick of your very name, sir. 

Capper. Thank you, sir; I am sorry that— 

Gargle. Oh, a fig for your apologies. Marry 
her, and V’ll forgive you. Ill send her for—ab! 
for you to make a sketch of her for me. T’ll send 
her at once; and if I don’t see you again before 
we leave, why—good-by, Bob. Don’t-come down. 
Good-by. : [Eaxit, door L. 

Capper. (looking after him.] Stingy brute! 
Instead of behaving like a man and a brother—I 
mean an uncle—and ransoming me out of hand, 
he advises me to sell myself for good and all. I 
hate the thought of marrying for money. But no— 
hang it! this is not marrying for money. By 
Jove! now I come to think of it, ’'ve been in love 
with that girl all my life. [Affectionately.] Puffy, 
Puffy ! I declare Ihave. And though perhaps I 
have been unconscious even to myself of this for 
some time, yet that proves nothing, for love 


“ Grows like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, but crescive in his faculty.” 


And that is my case ali over. My love has grown 
like the summer grass; so, hang it all, let’s cut 
the crop now the time’s arrived, and make hay 
| while the sun shines; for this perpetual dunning 


And ‘she 
Gad, I shall be 
Little girl, ten years 
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see why you should not have the money as wellas}| 


Puffy, I} 


[angrily.| But confound it, sir, she| 


That’s reason enough | 
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‘is no longer to be borne, and as for four years in 
the Arctic regions in search of an impossible Flora! | 
gad, we shall spend our time in singing to the 
Esquimaux, “Shepherds, tell us true, have you 
\seen your Flora pass this way?” [A knock at the 
‘door.| Come in. 

Enter PADDLES, C. 

Oh! Mr.—Mr. Paddles, I think. No, nothing to- 
day, Mr. Paddles, thank you. 

Paddles. You mistake the purpose of my call, 
sir. I took the liberty of calling, Mr. Capper— 

Capper. Yes, ’m glad you see the matter in its 
ght light. It was a liberty, Mr. Paddles. 

| Paddles. 1 am sorry you think so, sir, but I 
‘came for my money. . 

| Capper. Ah, you relieve me. 
came for mine. 

_ Paddles. Money owing, allow me to remind you, 
sir, belongs to the creditor—not the debtor ! 
| Capper. No doubt yow’re right. At any rate, 
in the present instance I can take my oath [ feel- 
ing in his pockets| it doesn’t be!ong to the debtor. 

Paddles. The money you owe me is in reality 
mine, and I’ve a right to demand it when I want 
‘it. I want it now, as I owe it to my landlord, and 
must pay it to-morrow morning. 

Capper. Indeed! So this money, after all, be- 
longs, on your own showing, to your landlord—does 
‘not belong to you at all! Now what the dickens 
have I to do with your landlord ? 

Paddles. What, sir? It’s no good talking. I 
must have this money, or I can’t pay my bills! 
Capper. Can’t pay your bills? 

Paddles. No, sir, I can’t ! 

| Capper. You can’t? And yet you have the face 
|to come to me and insist upon my doing what you 
|confess your inability to do yourself! 

| Paddles. I don’t want to-argue, sir. 

Capper. Neither do I—neither do I! 

Paddles. What I want is money! 

Capper. So do I—most confoundedly ! 

Paddles. I want money, | repeat ! 

Capper. Exactly what I’m always repeating, 
but I never get it! 

Paddles. [violently.] But I intend to get mine © 
before I go. | 

Capper. Ah, but the best intentions sometimes 
go for nothing. 

Paddles. And if I don’t— 

Capper. Yes—I’m curious as to the alternative. 

Paddles. 111 put you in the court. : 

Capper. Ah! [Rising.] Good morning! 

‘Paddles. Vil put you in the court as sure as 
yowre born, and you ought to be ashained of your- 
self! : De 
Capper. Perhaps; but I was born to blush un- ¢ 
seen, so—[Knock.] Gad! there’s a knock. That ¢ 
must be Miss Pestle, surely. Imust get him out. |+— 
[To him.| That’s all setiled, then. I knew tha 
we should understand each other before we hi 
done. This way; this way out. [ Opening do 
Yowll put me in the court? Yes, and pr 
me yourself, won’t you? [Aside.] By Jove! tk 
the rustle of a dress! [Alowd.] So good | 
come along. [zit with PADDLES, 1 
speechless with indignation. As they 
side door, Mrs. MILLs enters throug 
doors, conducting ANNIE and BERT 

Mrs. M. What name shall Is 

Bertha. Miss Pestle. * 

Mrs. M. Only Miss Pestle? 
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| Bertha. If you say Miss Pestle it will be quite | 
! 


enough. [Hxit Mrs. MILLS, L. 
Annie. My dear Bertha, why not say both 
names? He will think it so strange. 

Bertha. What will he think strange ? 

Annie. Why, finding two people here, when he 
only expected one. 

Bertha. But, Annie, you surely don’t suppose | 
that Mr. Capper expects Miss Pestle to come and. 
call upon him all by herself, do you? He’d think 
that strange, if you like. . | 

_Amnie. I don’t see why heshould. I shouldn’t | 
_ifI were aman. Besides, Bertha, I believe he 
wont know which of us is which ! 

Bertha. Not? Oh, Annie, I’ve such an idea: 
let us try whether he will or not. 

Annie. Try? How? 

Bertha. Why, leave him to find it out for him- 
self. Throw no light upon the matter at all. 
Let him—what do they call it ?—evolve it from | 
his own inner consciousness, you know. 

Amnie. No, no, Bertha ! 
Bertha. Yes, yes, you must, 
come, you will. There! hark! 
banged. He’s coming. What grand fun! 

¢ at this picture. What is it, I wonder ? 

| Enter CAPPER, lightly, L.; he stops suddenly. | 

+1 Capper. [aside. ] Two of ’em! Flushed a brace 30, 
| by George! Well, but—hang it all!—which is— 

Bertha. {the Girts have their backs to him and | 
are looking at picture.| I think it’s some one be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. 

- Capper. {aside.| I think it is, indeed. [Calling 
through door in a loud whisper.| Here, Mills!) 
Enter Mrs. MILs, door L. 

Capper. Which is which? Which 
Pestle, eh? 

Mrs. M. Don’t know, sir. They said if I said 

- Miss Pestle it would do for both. 

Capper. Did they? By Jove, it’s done for me, 
swell. Well, but, what is the other one’s name 
—whichever is the other ? 
Mrs. M. I can’t say, sir. 
ae peer. Then you can go, Mills. [Hzit Mrs 

“Mus, c .] Old idiot! ’Pon my word, this is ex- 
cessively nasty. How the dickens am I to tell 
her that her image has never been effaced from 
my heart, when I don’t know her again when I see 
er? amy it will be easy enough to find out. 


to oblige me-- 
there’s a door 
Look | 
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is Miss| 


ip er. vaste | By Jove! I rae a at no 
here to look for Venus. An uncommonly 
Advancing.| Will you let me ex- 
he GIRLS turn and bow—CAPPER bows. ] 
nded to illustrate the lines, “‘ How happy 
be with either were t/other dear charmer 
dif it is a suecess—[aside] the pic- 
& he papers say, a worthy reflex of the 
ind. [Pulls easel round slightly, and, 
peaks without looking at either 
opé that you like it, Miss Pestle? 
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Capper. [aside.] No, this is she. [in a soft 
voice, turning towards her.| Andno one’s praise 
could be so delightful as— 

Bertha. Charming is no word for it. 

Capper. [aside. | ‘Stay. ’m wrong. [In a soft 
voice to BertHa.| The labor of years is more 


than repaid by approval from such lips as— 
Annie. [pointing toother picture.| Dear me, what 


a lovely face! Exactly like one of Lawrence’s. 

Capper. [aside. | Wm! 
truest it seems. This isshe. [In a soft voice to 
AwNNIe.] Do you think it so lovely? Ah, it is a 
reflected beauty that shines upon the picture now, 
and gives it— 

Bertha. |suddenlty.| Oh, dear ! 

Capper. Eh? 

Bertha. A Raffaelle, surely. 
other.) An original Raffaelle. 

Capper. [aside. | Second thoughts are best 
after all. This is she. [ Aloud, in a soft voice to 
|BertHa.] Not a Raffaelle. No, ‘A poor thing, 
but mine own.” You look with too favorable an 
eye at it. Ah! how have I longed for the mo- 
ment when I might show these efforts of my brush 
to her—the thought of whom— 

Annie. [aside.| This will never do. [Aloud.] 
Surely, Mr. Capper, I have seen that picture 
somewhere? [Indicating picture.| Now, where? 
It is so pleasant wandering about a treasure 
chamber of this kind, and having the genius of 
the place at one’s elbow ready to explain every- 
thing. Oh! it must be a delightful thing to be an 
artist. Is it not, now ? 

Capper. [meaningly. ] Yes, now it is indeed, 

Bertha. And such an artist, who is certain as 
possible to reach the top of the tree. 

Capper. Well, perhaps, [aside] for I’m decid- 
edly up it already. 

Annie. [looking round.) Such charming con- 
ceptions ! [CAPPER turns to her. 

Bertha. Such felicitous execution ! 

[CAPPER turns to her. 

Annie. Such beautiful color! [CAPPER to her. 

Bertha. Such splendid drawing. 

[CAPPER to her. 

Annie. Oh! it’s delightful! [CAPPER to her. . 

Bertha. It is a privilege indeed! 

[CAPPER to her. 

Capper. [aside.| Well, Lhaven’t a notion which 
is she. But—this is pleasant enough, but—hang 
it!—there’s no time to lose. I must find out 
which of them is— 


[Pointing to an- 


Annie. But that picture! It’s a copy from some _ 


oldmaster, I suppose. Now, where have I seen it? 
Bertha. Wait. Somewhere abroad, I’m sure. 
Capper. [aside.| Now, then, if the other has 
not been abroad— 
Annie. Yes, abroad somewhere, 
Copper. [aside.] She has, though. 
Bertha. Stop; somewhere in Italy. 


Capper. [aside.| Now I have them, ime 3 


never both been to— 
Annie. I know, Rome. 
Capper. [aside.] Done again. [Turns away. 
Bertha. 1 think not, dear; isn’t it Florence ? 


Annie. No, love, it’s Rome, I’m sure; I am as . 


_ Annie. I opt ‘Cau ee ea en. Weal Hf 


Tarte as I am that my name’s— 
Capper. [aside, 1., eagerly.| What? 
Bertha. |quickl Nit Don’t be too positive, dear. 
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Bertha. Yes, where ? 

Capper. [aside.| I have them now. [Aloud.] | 
Ha, ha' Miss Pestle’s right, Miss Pestle’s right. 

Annie. [aside to BERTHA.] How deep of hin, | 
for ’m sure he does not know which of us it is. | 

Bertha. [aside.| Not deep enough, though. 
[Aloud.] Gracious, was that twelve striking? 
We've not a moment to lose if we’re to be painted. | 

Capper. Ah, yes, I understand that_I am to) 
have the honor of painting Miss Pestle. 

Bertha. Oh, both of us. 

Annie. Yes, both of us. Now, Mr. Capper, 
how will you have us ? 

Capper. [aside.| Another chance! [Alowd.] 
Why, I think that if Miss Pestle were to sit down 
and—and the other lady whom I have not the 
pleasure of knowing— 

Bertha. Oh, of course! Dear me! how absurd! 

Capper. Yes! ha, ha, very! [Aside.] Now for it. 

Bertha. 

Annie. 

Capper. [aside.]| Gad!—the poor relation—a 
mistake now ‘would be ruin; but—confound it. 
| Bowing generally.) What’s to be done? They 
make their responses as if they were in church, 
all together. [Alowd.] Then if Miss—Bringem, 
did you say, Miss Pestle ? 

ens together. } Bingham! Bingham ! 

Bertha. No R. 

Capper. Oh! no R. 
was.| There again. All their replies are Greek 
to me—most particularly Greek, for whenever I 
ask a question that should clear up the mystery, 
they answer in the dual number—and—hang it! 


together. { Miss Bingham. 


, I must make love to one at once—one at once! 
_ Why, of course, I can’t make love to both together. 


Annie. Now, shall we get upon this thing, Mr. 
Capper. [Pointing to throne. 

Capper. Yes, mount the throne, please. 

Annie. The throne you call it, eh? Then the 
arts are not, like literature, a republic, it seems? 

Capper. Most certainly not; they are a tyran- 
ny, a tyranny of forty. Now, [placing chair on 
throne] if, [to BERTHA] as I suggested before, 
you would sit— 

Bertha. Eh! 1? 

Capper. Eh? Oh, no, of course it was— 
ANNIE.| I thought that if you would sit— 

Annie. I now, eh? 

Capper. [much embarrassed.| You now, ha, ha! 
[ Aside, turning away.| Confound that old Gargle 
for leaving me in the dark in this way. Oh! if 
our positions were only reversed; if I were the 
uncle and he the nephew, wouldn’t I cut him off 
with a shilling! [Turning, and struck suddenly 
with the pretty position into which the GIRLS had 
Jallen.) Oh, capital! Tl just put it in as rapidly as 
I can on this small canvas. [Beginning to sketch. ] 
It’s a delicious position, so easy and natural. 

Bertha. May we speak ? ; 

Capper. By all means. However good their po- 
sition, I could not expect two ladies to sit for an 
hour without speaking, of course. 

Bertha. That would not be easy, certainly. 

Capper. And I’m sure it would not be natural. 

Annie.. I don’t see that it would be either diffi- 


[ To 


[ Aside, as he fetches can- | 


.|get on better when I work to music. 


cult or unnatural. Mr. Capper thinks, of course, 
that a woman must be talking, and can’t.keep a 


-| secret, and all that nonsense. 


Capper. Pardon me! I think that a woman can 


keep asecret confoundedly tight! [Aside.] When 
she doesn’t know that it is a secret. 

Annie. Well, ’'ve a good mind not to open my 
mouth till the sitting’s over, to prove it to you. 

Capper. What! won’t you answer if I ask you 
questions ? 

Annie. If you do I shall answer as literally as 
possible ; so you may begin as soon as you like. 

Capper. [aside.] That’s a good notion. [ Aloud.] 
Suppose I begit¥ regularly, catechism-fashion, the 
Whatis your name? Ha, ha! 

[ Watching eagerly. 

Annie. [ promptly.] N. or M. 

Bertha. [aside to her.] Well done. 

Capper. [aside.] Hang it! [Aloud.] Ha, ha!- 
That’s no answer. [4Aside.] The little witch! I 
declare, she’d puzzle an Old Bailey lawyer. 

[The GIRLS whisper and smile. 

Bertha. Do you think I am much changed 
since you saw me last, Mr. Capper ? 

Capper. [startled and staring at them.] Eh! I 
beg pardon. 

Bertha. Do you think Iam much altered? 
Should you have known your old friend again ? 

Capper. [aside.| There, the murder’s out! 
{Aloud.] Know you again, Miss Pestle! [ Aside. ] 
Hang it! I wish it had been the other one. 
[Aloud.] Know you again! I should have known 
you anywhere—anywhere. [Aside.] How utter- 
ly changed she is. 

Annie. But, like all true geniuses, Mr. Capper 
makes no parade of his knowledge. 

Bertha. You've not forgotten me, then, all this 
long time I’ve been in Italy ? 

Capper. Forgotten you, Miss Pestle! I should 
not have forgotten you if you had been all the 
time at the antipodes. [Aside.] Never saw any- 
body so altered. [Aloud.] Do you think I could | 
forget what I have had by heart for years? Have 
my eyes played the traitors-to my heart? 

Annie. Oh, dear, no, Mr. Capper, your eyes 
were honest enough. They betrayed no recogni- 
tion at all, I assure you. But I beg pardon, ’m 
afraid my talking must interrupt you sadly. 

Capper. On the contrary, it helps me. I always 

a 
Hang it! Why did I not say that to the heiress % 

Bertha. There, my dear, what are you going to 
do for that:? - 

Annie. If Mr. Capper will let me get up Ill 
make a courtesy. 

Capper. No, no; don’t move, pray—unless I’m 
‘tiring you. If you are tired— 

Annie. Ym not at all tired, indeed. I could sit 
as long as you wanted me, I’m sure. 

Capper. Then you could sit forever. [Aside.] |: 
There [go again. | - ee 
Bertha. [aside.] I think Vl get out of the way. |: 

Capper. [aside.| What a fool I am! I keep 
saying these things to the wrong one. I must say 
something pointed to Miss Pestle—something 
warm. [Alowd.] Did you—hem !—did you li 
the sunny south, Miss Pestle ? 

Bertha. Oh, yes, it was so bright and chee 
England seems such a gloomy place after it. 

Capper. Ah! [Aside.] Hate a woman who 
slights her native country. [Alowd.] I suppose _ 
that we are scarcely as well off for sunshine— ~ af: a 

v. 
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_ Bertha. Oh, the sun that you get here is r 
the real sun, I assure you. The true A 
leaves dear Italy. Your sunlight i 


Annie. Sunlight adulterated for importation to 
England; eh, my dear? Well, for my part I pre- 
fer the adulteration. 

Capper. Ha, ha, ha! [Aside.] Give me a girl 
| who'll stand up for her country—even to its 
weather. ‘That’s something like patriotism. 

Bertha. And as if England were not bad 
enough, we are to go still farther north to-mor- 
row. Oh, dear! Scotland for three months—just 
fancy that. 

Capper. [aside.| What is that to the North 
Pole for four years? Just fancy that. [Alowd.] 
Ah! you don’t like Scotland ? 

Bertha. Ob, no! I wish there were not such a 
place on the map. I should like to scratch it out, 
| I declare. 

Capper. Ah! but that’s not to be done. 
seratching would do it, the natives would have 
had it out long since. And do you go too, Miss 
Bingham ? 

Annie. Yes, Mr. Capper. 

Capper. And with the same pleasant anticipa- 
tions? 

Amie. Oh, no, I am very fond of Scotland. 

Capper. Happy Scotland ! 

Bertha. {aside.| I shall retire; I’m in the way, 
| evidently. [Aloud.] O-oh! 

Annie. What is the matter, dear? 

Capper. Are you ill, Miss Pestle ? 

Bertha. Oh, my—my foot’s asleep; I must rise; 
my foot’s asleep. | Rising and limping about. - 

Annie. But yowll spoil the picture. 

Bertha. Oh! I can’t help that. 

Capper. Well, is the foot awake now ? 

Bertha. Oh, no, no! [Limping about. 

Capper. Regular case of somnambulism, then ? 

Bertha. [coming round till she gets within sight 
of the picture.| Well, I never! 

Annie. What’s the matter now ? 

Capper. Eh? anything wrong? 

Bertha. Wrong? Why, I declare, he has never 
done a bit of me. He has devoted himself entirely 
_ to you, and has expressed me by one—two—three 
_ lines, as if I were a triangle. 

1 [ANNIE makes a gesture of delight. 
Capper. Ym sure I beg a thousand pardons— 
Bertha. Oh, don’t attempt to apologize, Mr. 

Capper. Three lines! Yes! Now, do I bear any 

resemblance to a triangle—do I? 

+} Annie. Well, my dear,’ I think that in your 

| present frame of mind, two lines, if properly ar- 

~ ranged, [crosses her fingers] would present you 
| very: fairly, without any necessity for a third. 

_ Bertha. Ah! you may laugh; but if you’d been 

treated a8 if you were a proposition of Euclid, you 

+ wouldn’t take it so quietly. Pray, put the letters 

a at all my corners, Mr. Capper, and make a perfect 

roblem of me. 

Annie. My dear, you are a perfect problem al- 

dy, without the necessity for any letters. What 

akes you so cross? Mr. Capper must paint one 
once. 

Capper. I assure you, Miss Pestle, I was just 

coming to you when— — 

Bertha. Oh, of course. But it doesn’t matter. 

isi possible to paint two people at once I 
el 
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ie. But, my dear— 

vr. Nay, Miss Pestle, consider the picture, 
mber that I’ve not put you in at all. 
de. | poy but you’ve put her out, 
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apparently, a great deal. [Alowd.] Then if you | 


go, I suppose I must go too. 

Capper. 
remain at any rate. You’ve no notion what a 
capital position you are in. 

Bertha. [{aside.| Neither have you. 
There is no necessity for you to go, my dear. Tl 
call for you again directly, so wait here till I 
come. Good morning, Mr. Capper, or rather az 
revoir to you both. No, pray don’t come down. 

Capper. Oh, you must really permit me ! 

[ Opening door and following her out, c. 

Annie. What does Bertha mean by this? She 

was not really angry; it was all put on. I fancy 
she thinks—yes, I’m sure she thinks—I know what 
she thinks. That is why she left so suddenly. 

Re-enter CAPPER, C. 
Well, has she persisted in going ? 

Capper. Yes, she departed inexorable. Put her 
best foot forwards, the wakeful one, and was gone. 
[Resuming his palette very thoughtfully.| By 
Jove, I was never so surprised in my life. 

Annie. AS at what? 

Capper. Why, at Miss Pestle. I never saw any 
one so altered, and for the worse, too. 

Annie. Oh, Mr. Capper, she is considered very 
pretty. Do you mean to say you don’t think so? 

Capper. Well—nothing extraordinary. 

Annie. Why, what would you have? 
are splendid, and then what a complexion! 
sure she must be all your fancy painted her. 

Capper. | don’t know about that. [| Halfaside.] I 
suspect there was more paint laid on than ever 
came from fancy’s palette. 

Annie. And I should like.to know where you’d 
SO: such hair as that again. Did you not notice 
it? 
more you admire it. It really grows upon you. 

Capper. [half aside.| Ah, but does it really 
grow upon her? That’s the question. [A/oud. | 


lam 


Oh, I daresay she is all very well, but you should | 


have seen her when she was eight or nine years old. 
Annie. [with affected indifference.| Was the 
child so pretty ? 

Capper. Pretty! she was the most perfect little 
angel that ever appeared, was Puffy Pestle—Puffy 
L used to call her, you know; and she used to call 
me Cobby— angelical for Bobby. Gad! how she 
is gone off. Those pretty children often do; take 
their beauty as they do the measles—have it young 

and get it over. 
Annie. Tt was curious that you recognized her. 
Capper. [consciously.| Very, very—[frankly] 
if I had recognized her; but to tell you the honest 
truth, Miss Bingham, T should noé have known 
her from Adam—except for the drapery, of course. 
Annie. There! I knew you didn’t. 


Capper. Not in the least. 
should have liked it to have been. [.Aside.] I say, 
take care, take care. 

Annie. Well, she is a sweet girl, and he will be 
a fortunate man who marries her. 

Capper. Why, it’s not so very much, is it? 

Annie. Really, Mr. Capper! But the Arts 
must be a very lucrative profession if you can 
speak of her fortune in that slighting manner. 

Capper. Lucrative? The Arts? Street-sweep- 
ing is coining compared to it. Ah, Miss Bingham, 
you don’t know what a hard, ungrateful life it is. 
Poring over a picture till you get almost color- 
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Oh, no, Miss Bingham, I beg that you'll | 


[Aloud.] | 


Her eyes | 


It is hair that the more you look at it the — 


You didn’t © 
know whether she was Miss Pestle or I, did younow? | 
T only knew which [ 
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blind; working your fingers till—till you might 
play the bones without the aid of other instruments 
than those which Nature has provided, and all for 
the wages of a scullery-maid. 

Annie. You can’t be serious, Mr. Capper! 
Surely it’s a noble profession. Think of the Em- 
peror Charles picking up Titian’s paint brush. 

Capper. Aye, aye, but those days are gone by. 
But pray forgive me for troubling you with com- 
plaints of this kind. 

Annie. [aside.| Can he be in want of money, 
poor fellow? [Aloud.] They don’t trouble me, in- 
deed, except on your account. 

Capper. [aside.] What perfect sympathy! 
That’s just how they troubleme. Gad, if I don’t 
keep in mind that she is a poor relation, I shall— 
hem! [Aloud.] You are very good; I’m sorry to 
hear that you are going away so soon. You leave 
for the North to-morrow, I, think you said? Ah, 
I’m thinking of going to the North myself for a— 
hem! for a time. 

Annie. Indeed! whereabouts, if it’s a fair ques- 
tion? We are going to Perthshire. Do you go 
so far as that? 

Capper. Yes, farther than that. 

Annie. Dear me, up to the very top ? 

Capper. Yes, up to the very top. 

Annie. Oh, Mr. Capper, I envy you. 

Capper. Do you? [Aside.] Well, that view of it 
never occurred to me before. 

Annie. They say the climate is delicious up 
there—so bracing. 

Capper. Ah, bracing, ’ve nodoubt; but cold. 
- Annie. Ob, nothing. to speak of, and then the 
scenery is splendid. 

Capper. Of course; though there’s perhaps a 
slight tendency to sameness of color; but what 
else could be expected up there ? 

Annie. [startled.| Where? 

Capper. At the North oes [Sweetly.] Didn’t I 
say the North Pole? Ah! I thought I did. 

Annie. [in disturbed voice.| No, you never men- 
tioned the North Pole. Gracious, Mr. Capper! 
what are you going to that dr eadful place for ? 

Capper. {aside.} I declare, there is a tone of in- 
terest if her voice that—oh, if she weren’t a poor 
relation—or if I weren’t! 

Annie. Do tell me, Mr. Capper, what on earth 
takes you up there? ~ 

Capper. Well, you see, I’m going after the—in 
fact—flora of — 

Anme. Flora? 
I have been indiscreet. 
gratulate you. 

Capper. Quite the contrary, according to my 
idea. I think you misunderstood me. Our pur- 
pose is to investigate the tiora of the regions in 
the vicinity of the North Pole. The expedition is 
botanical, not matrimonial. 

Anmie.. Botanical? [Hvidently relieved.) You 


Oh, I beg pardon. Vm afraid 
But perhaps I am to con- 
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flowers up there. Ha, ha! What do you expect 
to find? Snowdrops, I suppose, and Esquimaux 
| dog roses! Why, what a set of frozen-out gar- 
* deners you will be! Does the expedition start 
- from Hanwell, may I ask ? 

Capper. Hanwell ! [ With importance.] Govern- 


‘ thing found; and only away for four years or so, 
unless delayed by some tri ing accident peculiar 
; to those sh cp gaara A 
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don’t mean to say you are going to look for 


ment expedition, I assure you; capital pay; every- 


Annie. [with real distress in her voice.] Four 
years! Four—what madness! 

Capper. [aside.| If she continues that tone I 
shall be an engaged man before five minutes are 
over; I shall, indeed. . 

Annie. What can induce you to go upon sucha 
wild-goose chase as this, Mr. Capper? 

Capper. [aside.] She can’t get the matrimonial 
notion out of her head. [Aloud.] What induces 
me? ’m—I’m obliged to. 

Annie. Where’s the necessity ? 

Capper. Here. 

Annie. Here? iy 

Capper. Yes; you see I’ve strong hopes, if I ac- 
company this expedition, to discover a North-west 
passage by which to avoid—my creditors. Ha, ha!” 

Annie. Creditors? Then yowre in debt? [Rec- 
ollecting herself.) I beg a thousand pardons for— 

Capper. [impetuously. ] For what? For letting 
me feel that the most charming of her sex can 
take an interest in such a fellow as me? [ Aside. ] 
Now what am I saying? [Alowd.] I am most 
grateful for your sympathy, my dear Miss Bing- 
ham, but pray don’t distress yourself for troubles 
of mine. I carry my poverty very easily, believe 
me; I distribute its inconveniences amongst my 
tradesmen, and so secure a fair and equal division 
of labor. 

Amnie. But you don’t know how grieved I am. 

Capper. Grieved! on my account? When to 
shield you from the slightest sorrow I would— 
[Aside.] It’s no good. Tean’t help it. “Poor rela- 
tion or not, it’s all up with me. — 

Annie. Can nothing persuade you to give up 
this wild project ? 

Capper. I only know of one thing that will. 

Annie. And what is that ? 

Capper. You tell me to stay. [Kneeling with 
one knee on the throne and taking her hand. She 
does not answer. ~ 

inter Mrs. MILLS, C. 
Mrs. M. Mr. Gargle and Miss Bingham ! 
Enter GARGLE and BERTHA, C. 

Capper. Miss Bingham ? [Jumping up.] You 
mean Miss Pestle! 

Gargle. Well, Bob, how have you and Miss 
Pestle been amusing yourselves, eh? | 

Capper. Miss Pestle! you mean— West 

Gargle. Miss Bingham and I are naturally curi- . 
ous to know. Pe 

Capper. Miss Bingham? you mean— 

Gargle. Have you | found it possible to propose 
on a first interview, eh? 

' Bertha. May I wish you joy, Miss Pestle ? 

Capper. Miss Pestle again! Why, what does 
this mean? Isn’t that Miss— ‘Will no one ex- 
plain? And isn’t that— Which is which? [Zo 
BERTHA.] Aren’t you Miss Pestle? and [to AN- | 
NIE] aren’t you—[As a light breaks in upon hi: 
Bless my soul! why=Putfiy ! [Opening ee 

Annie. Cobby,! [Embr. 

Capper. By Jove, what a piece of luck a 
if I hadn’t let my heart run ere with herd 
have— 
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Oh, hap y chance, when Love and In 
Which should be guide, that left th 
While Interest led, 

*Twixt this and that I 
_ But Love, disdaining | 
Love led me night 
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rE L—An Ante-chamber. A small hand-bell 
is heard ringing violently, R. 

a PIERRE, L., with a plateau of. ‘fruit. 
Coming, coming! [Calling R.] Crequet! 
t! where can he have hid himself? Cre- 
quet! don’t you hear master’s bell? 
1.) He'll pull the house about our ears. 
oming, sir, coming!  ([Lzit x. 


, with a plateau of cakes. 


ollo 1 What's the matter? 
peers) Crequet! 
, Crequet, is not 
is German ro- 
requet! Crequet! 
ll rings, R.| Cre- 


ete 


Entered according to Act of Congr ‘088, in ‘tha year 1876, by Wun at & Conninn Taine Office ; 
of the Librarian of Congress, at iy dabei ete D. C. 


‘| promised Is 


Fe peal paying the interest and renewing the bill 
{a/Beppose I. By ask. for a little—the terms might |} 


Enter Soutaban L., with a champagne basket, a 
lighted candle and a book. He is dressed in a 
handsome black valets jacket-with shoulder knot, 
white waistcoat, black breeches, gray silk stock- 
imgs and pumps ; along, straight-haired flaxen 
wig, pale face, and a large shirt-collar turned 
down « la Byron. : 


Cre. [reading.| ‘‘Now,” said the fiend, “ your 
hour is come.” [Bell rings, R. . 
mi Crequet, Crequet! don’t yqu hear. the 
bell? 
Cre. Don’t bother—don’t bother!  ‘“ Tarry 
awhile,” said Vonheyslinger; ‘‘all the conditions 
are not accomplished.” Hold the candle while I 
turn over. [Gives candle to FRANCotsS.] ‘ You 


Enter PIERRE, R. 

Pie. Master’s getting furious. [Crossing to CRE- 
QUET.] Why don’t you make haste with the cham- 
pagne? you were sent for it an hour ago. 

Cre. Eh? oh, ah, yes! [Giving basket. There, 
there—take it in. [Crossing to R., reading. 

Pie. Take it in? why, the basket’s empty! 
What the deuce have you been about all this 
time ? 

Fra. Don’t you see he’s swallowing a dose or 
German devilry out of the book he stole from the 
college at Heidelburg when master was a student. 
there? Poor wretch! it has turned his brain; it’s 
no use trusting to him, [giving candle] so you fill 
the basket while I take in the cakes. 
PIERRE, L.] I never saw such a sappy. Ha, ha, 
ha! he fancies himself Doctor Faustus.. [Hit r. 

Cre. [closing his book.] Wonderful! enough to 
make one’s hair stand on end, let it be ever so 
long, and I believe every word to be true—com- 
pacts can be made with [flourishing his hand] 
old what d’ye call ’em, as hundreds of respecta- 
ble gentlemen who are now cutting a splash and 
having an extraordinary good innings of all the | 
good things of life can prove. I know a dozen | 
myself—there’s black Frantz, my master’s fellow- 
student at Heidelberg, who six months ago hadn’t | % 
a sou to buy himself a cup of milk, is now driving |; 
his carriage and living in splendor—he’s a post- |: 
obit, sure as fate! Then there’s master, they say |: 
he ‘Decame rich in a very sudden and mysterious || 
manner. Ah, I’m afraid he’s another—it must be + 
very pleasant while it lasts; but the wind-up ean- | 


not be agreeable—eh, that’s the only thing that }_ 


prevents me from having a try at it; Mkt ath r 
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SATAN IN PARIS. 


{Act I, Scene 2. | 


be casicr—TI’ve a great mind to make the inquiry ; 
| I know how to begin the negotiation. [Taking a 
small box from his pocket and looking round mys- 
teriously.|] I should be contented with a cottage, 
a pig, a cow, twelve thousand francs a year, and 
my dear little Madeline, whom I would send for 
from Germany and marry forthwith. Let me see 
—surely, for such a trifling consideration I might 
arrange for fifty or sixty years’ comfort before I— 
eh! oh, don’t mention it—it’s a long time certain- 
ly, and I would take precious good care to make 
it very well worth my while, ch! there can be no 
harm in asking the question; the gentleman is 
always very polite to his customers, and I’m not 
obliged to deal with him. Dear little Madeline, I 
should like to see her again. Now for it! [Opens 
the box and lights a taper with a lucifer.| Now one 
of my longest hairs, [pulls out a very long one] 
burnt while I think my wish, and the individual 
will appear! Dear little Madeline ! 
[Burns the hair. 
Enter MADELINE, L. 

Mad. I beg pardon, sir, is Count Henry Beau- 
soleil within / ; 

Cre. [starting.| Eh? ~ Oh, Madeline! 

Mad. Crequet! Oh, this is happiness ! 

[Lanning to embrace him. 

| Cre. [putting her away, alarmed.|] No, no. 
[Aside.] It’s old Nick in disguise—[alowd] no, no 
—keep your distance; I know you—there’s no 
occasion to masquerade—you might have come in 
your working clothes, you old bewiggler, for not 
even Madcline can seduce me into making a fool- 
ish bargain! 

Mad. What do you mean? Have you taken 
leave of your senses, Crequet, or are you making 
game of me? 

Cre. No, I’m perfectly sane; and as to making 
game, the boot is on the other leg, Mynheer. 

Mad. Mynheer ? 

Cre. Yes, Beelzebub, or whatever clse you may 
please to call yourself. 

Mal. Beelzebub? why that’s the—[laughing.] 
Oh, you demented donkey, I see you have been 
at your conjuration books again, and fancy your- 
_ self bewitched! How dare you, sir, presume even 
' to hint that Iam in the slightest degree related 
to such a disreputable person? Have done with 
_ your romantic folly, sir, and come to your sober 
senses, or I shall look out for another sweetheart! 

Cre. No, no, don’t be rash—give me time to re- 
flect—I—are you really Madeline? or—such things 
have happened, you know—are you—no, no, she’s 
too well finished off to be made in a minute! He 
couldn’t imitate that smile, eh? no, no! those 
lips must be real! Are you gure you are Made- 
line? my Madeline, in propria persona ? 

Mad. Who else should I be, you great stupid ? 
[Smacking his face.| Isu’t that propria persona ? 

Cre. Oh, it’s all right—I know the smack— 
come to my arms, you dear little devil—no, no, 
angel! [They embrace.] Oh, ’m so glad to see 
you! but how strange that you.should pop in upon 
me at such a critical moment! I thought you 
were hundreds of miles away at Heidelberg! 

Mad. I \eft there last week to come and live 
with your master’s intended, Mademoiselle de Nan- 
telle—I’m her maid —and have ele youa little 
note about the ball at the great banker’s to-night. 
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3) pleasure of meeting you there. [ Gives note. 
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[Apfectedly.] We're indisposed, and can’t have the | joy which, rising from my heart, now 


Cre. Indeed! we're particularly sorry, in fact, 
we’re broken-hearted at the very distressing in- 
telligence, but—[hurra and laugh from behind] 
do you hear? as we are now giving a farewell 
dinner to a select party of our bachelor friends on 
the occasion of our being turned off, we will en- 
deavor to get over the aftliction by increasing the 
pressure of our punch 4 la romaine. 

Mad. A bachelor’s party! <A choice collection 
of rakes and libertines, no doubt. 

Cre. Yes, we're all pretty strong that way—but, 
as we’re going to be married, of course we shall 
reform. After to-night we drop all our juvenile 
indiscretions and cut all our bachelor friends—it’s 
the rule in all genteel establishments. [Bell R.] 
There’s our bell; we shall be angry if we don’t 
get our note, so I must tear myself away—good- 
by! be at home when I bring the answer, for I’ve 
volumes to tell you—adieu! [Bell r.] Don’t both- 
er, ’m coming! Oh, Madeline, if I could only get 
money enough to buy a pig, a cow, a cottage and— 
[bell again, R.| Be quiet, will you? You'll drive 
me to desperation. Oh, if I could only—yes, 
Madeline, we might—we might be happy for fifty 
or sixty years. [Bell again.] Will you excuse me 
if I say d——n the bell? I must go—good-by, 
good-by! IVll be with youin half an hour—good- 
by! [kvit Maprtinn, 1. Bell again, r.| There's 
an unfeeling nuisance—coming, coming! I shall 
do it one of these days, [knowI shall! | Zzit rn. 
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ScrneE II.—A Drawing-Room elegantly furnish- 
ed, folding doors c. HENRY BEAUSOLEIL, 
Count VANILLE, GASCONADE and GENTLE- 
MEN discovered over their wine ; FRANCOIS and 
PIERRE attending. BRAUSOLEIL, R., VANILLE, 
L., GASCONADE, C. The table is covered with 
the dinner cloth. 

CHORUS. 


As the sparkling bubbles swim, boys, 
Life and youth will pass ; 
Fill, fill to the brim, boys, 
Joy is in the glass. 
‘SOLO.—BEAUSOLEIL. 


The cold-hearted sages, 
Who ‘gainst drinking complain, 
Lived in dark ages, 
Ere the birth of champagne. 
Whut gives to friends and lovers 
Attributes divine ? ‘ 
What is ‘t the heart discovers ? 
The great magician—W ine ! 
CIIORUS. 
As the sparkling bubbles, ete., ete. 


Gasconade. Bravo! bravo! upon my honor, 
Beausoleil, you are in extraordinary force 1o- 
night! By all that’s respectable, you deserve a 
statue to commemorate your recherché hospitality, 
your brilliant wit, and universal good taste! Pass ; 
the champagne, Vanille, and let us fire a volley 
to the health of our noble host, Henry Beausoleil, 
the sincerest friend, the best companion, and the 
finest gentleman in Europe! [Alt the guests 
touch glasses, drink and hurra. a 

Henry. [rising R.] My good friends, to s 
that I do not feel happy in being the s 
your very flattering and kind eulogy, ¥ 
doing great injustice both to myself and you 

Guests. [applauding.] Bravo! bravo! 

Hen. To myself—for wishing to conceal, b 
cold mask of fashionable indifference, the y 
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my face to do honor to your courtesy. 
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Act I, Scene 2.] SATAN 


DN PA RAS. 
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Guests. [applauding.] Bravo! bravo! 
| Hen. To you—for being ungrateful for the, I 
am sure, heartfelt friendship and good feeling 
which have prompted you thus to honor my hum- 
ble but honest pretensions to be ranked as one of 
your truest and most devoted servants. 

Guests. [applauding.| Bravo! bravo! 

Hen. Vl not weary you, my dear boys, with a 
long speech— 

Guests. [applauding.] Oh, go on! go on! 

Hen. But, imitating the brevity of the sparkle 
of champagne, at once communicate to you the 
object for which I have summoned you to gather 
; around me—it is, gentlemen, to take my last 
| farewell of the world! 

Gas. [astonished.] Eh! last farewell! my dear 
fellow, what do you mean? 

Van. Are you going to give us tho fifth act 
of a German tragedy, and immortalize yourself by 
cormitting suicide ? 

Hen. No, no! You wonder, myx friends, but I 
am serio is—this is our last meeting. 

Gas. You have not gone over the bounds of 
prudence, and lost your fortune at play? 

Hen. O1, no! T am still rich. 

Van. You have not killed anybody, and find it 
necessary to take a trip to America ? 

[SERVANTS re-enter. 

Hen. No, no! [Laughing.] Yowll never guess, 
so, to put an end to the agony of speculation, 
know that I am going to be married. . : 

[GUESTS laugh. 
[ With comic despair.) Good- 


. 
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_ Van. Married! 
by to my good dinners—support me, somebody 
—I’m swooning away. [Holds his glass to SER- 
VANT /o be jilled and drinks. 


’ 
7 
* 
| Gas. Henry Beausoleil, the gay, the faithless, 
3: the roué—Beausoleil marry !—ridiculous! Ha, ha, 
~~) ha! impossible—it cannot be. 
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Hen. ’Tis nevertheless true—to-morrow the set- 
tlements will be signed, and in three days I shall 
be a happy benedict. ; 

Gis. Well, though I lose my dearest friend, 
{asiie] and his good dinners, [alowd] as his mar- 
| riage will secure his happiness I must not repine. 
Good-by, Henry! [With mock solemnity.] Fill, 
gentlemen, a bumper in silence to the memory 
of our departed friend. [All drimk.] Now an- 
other, with honors to his fair bride. 

_ Guests. To the bride! Hurra! 

_ Gas. Our painful duty performed, may we ven- 
ure to ask the fair one’s name ? 

_ Hen. Certainlv—Mademoiselle de Nantelle! 
Gas. [agitated, aside.] Mademoiselle de Nan- 
le, my Julia! Perfidious woman! when only 
erday she vowed she loved none but me. 

‘an. Mademoiselle de Nantelle—I wanted her 
! Catch me, somebody—I’m of again! 
aA, : [Holds glass again. 

2. Now, friends, let us all retire into the 

room, and console ourselves with a little 
asconade, I owe you your revenge 
ght—come, and see if the fickle god- 
on you, on this my last appearance 
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will sinile 
votary. 
k a parting glass. 
EQUET, with a note on a salver, D. C. 
down, R.) A nal, sir. 
ged. 


‘but it is from our 
be te Oe 


in- 


Hen. Pshaw, you blockhead! why didn’t you 
say so at first? Will you excuso me, gentlemen ? 
[ Opens note. 


Poor devil, he’s frightfully spooney—a modern 
Werther! [SERVANTS remove table to U. E. L. 


|her the ball would be insupportable. You must 
‘go without me, friends, to our banker’s fcte— 
| Mademoiselle de Nantelle has sent me word she 
is too indisposcd to meet me there, soI shall finish 
the evening at the club. 

Van. Of course, of course—wrapped in melan- 
choly solitude, like a true Werther, dreaming of 
jyour Charlotte. Poor Beausoleil, your troubles 
}are beginning early ! 

* [Goes up and joins GENTLEMEN. 
| Cre. [who has been endeavoring to catch his 
MASTER’S eye.] Ahem! 

Hen. Well, what now? 
else to say? 

Cre. Yes, sir; there is a gentleman in the hall 
who wishes to sce you on particular business. 

Hen. Haven’t I told you, sir, I will never be 
disturbed when I have company? ‘Tell the gen- 
tleman to call to-morrow! [CREQUET bows and 
exit C.] Egad! I might as well be a surgeon- 
apothecary, and have a night-bell at my door—I 
|couldn’t be more intruded upon |! Come, let us to 
the drawing-room—I’m anxious to get rid of some 
of my money! [All the GUESTS, with the exception 
of GASCONADE and VANILLE, go Off, D. R. 


Have you anything 


Enter CREQUET, D. C., in great agitation, holding 
a card on a salver, at arm’s length. 


Cre. [coming down L., his knees knocking to- 
gether and his teeth chattering.| S-i-r! s-i-r! 

Hen. [turning at R.] Eh! What’s the matter? 
‘What are you trembling and looking so scared 
about? Have you been drinking, sirrah ? 

Cre. N-o—no, s-i-r! I’m per—perfectly so-ber; 
but—I—I—I—I’ve had a fri—ight—the—the— 
gen—gen—tleman, sir— 

Hen. Well, sir? 

Cre. Says he—mum—mum—nmust see you! 

Hen. Must ? 

Cre. Yes, sir—his business can’t be put off— 
there—there’s his c-a-r-d! [Presenting card on 
'salver, staggers up to table, U. BE. L. 

Hen. [reading card.] Satan! 

Van. Satan! 

Cre. [aside, sinking into a chair.] Yes, our 
friend with the horns and tail, come to look up 
his customers—I’m one, of course. 

Gas. What a very odd name! 

Cre. On! why didn’t I stick to 
and clothes-brushing? ~ 

[Drinks a glass of champagne. 

Van. I can illuminate: it’s some poor devil of 
an author, who wishes you to subscribe to a new 
edition of ‘‘ Mysteries,” or ‘‘ Wandering Jews,” or 


boot-cleaning 


‘he is the editor of one of the cheap newspapers, | 
[GENTLEMEN stand round table who has got hold of some ticklish anecdotes of |} 


your life and adventures, which he wants you to 
smother in the press, with an infusion of gold 
dust and bank notes. 


Hen. No, no; my character is too well estab- ip 


lished to be injured by such paltry ruffians. Tell 


the gentleman— [ 


‘Soe 


. 
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| Van. Oh, certainly! certainly! [HENry kisses | 
-note.} Look! look! there’s affection—ha, ha, ha! | 


| Hen. [advancing.| How unfortunate! Without | 
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Sees CREQUET, L., seated, eat- |\% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|. 
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dare you ? 
Cre. [confused.| I—I beg pardon, sir, I felt a 
little faint, and I—I beg pardon, sir—a touch of 


Hen. Does it relate to Mademoiselle de Nan- 
telle, my intended wife ? 
Sat. No! Reflect again. 
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ing and drinking.| Eh! how is this, sir? How}| Sat. Are you sure of that? Reflect a little. | 

1 

| 

| 


the family spasms— 

Hen. Tell the gentleman to write his business; 
I will not see him! 

Cre. [mysteriously, in a whisper.| You must, 
sir—you know you must! You know he won’t be 
put off; get it over quietly, sir—it’s no use having 
a row. 

Hen. [laughingly.| Why, you addle-pated 
goose! do you really believe the gentleman to be 
the— 

Cre. Don’t—don’t mention hisname! Yes, sir, 
I’ve been expecting him to call upon us for some 
time. 

Hen. [laughing.| Did you ever see such a fool? 
Will you excuse me, friends, a few minutes? [ll 
see this mysterious person—his boldness excites 
my curiosity. Tl follow you immediately. 

Gas. He may be a bailiff in disguise come to 
look me up; if he should be inquisitive as to my 
whereabouts, say I’ve gone-to America! 

[Hit E. R. 

Van. And if I should be wanted, say that vir- 
tue has met its just reward—say I’m transported! 

[Evit EB. R. 

Hen. Now, Crequet, request the gentleman to 
walk upstairs. 

Cre. Yes, sir—you are quite right to be civil to 
him; he may listen to reason, and give you a few 
days’ grace. [Solemnly.] If there should be any 
little last request, sir—about my mourning and 
wages—|taking out handkerchief and crying) or 
any commission I can execute before you go, sir, 
I shall be most happy to— 

Hen. Well, well, we’ll talk about that another 
time! [Laughing and pointing to the door.| Admit 
the gentleman and make yourself scarce ! 

Cre. Yes, sir. [Aside.] Poor master! he’ll:soon 

be scarce! What a narrow escape I’ve had of be- 
ing a bargain! [Music piano. Exit D. c. 

_ Hen. |laughing.| Poor Crequet! my German 
romances have been too much for him; his belief 
in the marvelous is most amusing! 


Enter CREQUET, D. C. 


Cre. -[announcing.| The —ahem — gentleman, 
sir! [Music forte. 


Enter SATAN, elegantly dressed in a modern frock 
and trousers, polished boots and kid gloves. He 
pauses at the door, lifts his hat and bows. 


Cre. He’s devilish polite—ahem ! 

Hen. [ pointing to the door.| Retire! 

Cre. Yes, sir. [Aside.] Vllisten outside. 

[Exit D. Cc. 

Hen. Now, sir, to what am I indebted for the 
honor of this somewhat unseasonable visit? 

Sat. I am Sorry, sir, to be obliged to intrude on 
your hours of privacy and enjoyment, but my 
business being of a nature that cannot be post- 
$) poned, I trust you will excuse me. 
+; Hen. Really, sir, 1am ata loss to ahibrstahd 

| you; does your urgent business relate to me or to 
| yourself? 
t| Sat. To you, sir, or I should not have presumed 
to disturb you. 
-| Hen. Indeed? I was not aware that Ihad any 
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postponed until to-morrow. 
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-| good many friends in the Custom House! 


| friendship. 


}) business of such importance that it could not be 


Hen. Upon my word, sir, I am quite at a loss— 

Sat. No mercantile transaction that has es- 
caped your memory? No bill of exchange or 
bond that is due to-day? 

Hen. None that I recollect. 

Sat. I must refresh your memory, then. I am 
the holder of a document bearing your signature, 
the course of which expires to-day. 

Hen. Indeed! you astonish me; you must be 
in error. Ihave no bills out; my fortune being 
ample, [have no occasion to borrow on my accept- 
ance. 

Sat. I am sorry your memory is so faulty; will 
you favor me with a few minutes’ attention, and 
permit me to explain myself ? 

Hen. Certainly! [Rings the bell at table, L.; 
CREQUET appeurs suddenly at D. C. 

Cre. Ring, sir? 

Hen. You’ve been listening, sir! 

Cre. Oh, dear, no, sir—’m too much of a gen- 
tleman ! 

Hen. Chairs and cigars! 

Cre. [trembling, with his eyes fixed on SATAN.) 
Yes, sir! [Places chairs with their backs forward, 
stumbles against table, etc. Aside.] He’s the last 
gentleman I should like to smoke with! [Places a 
small stand with fire and cigars between two 
chairs.| The lights are burning blue—[SaTan 
gives CREQUET his hat—he takes it with the tips of 
his fingers in great alarm, and places it on dinner 
table, U. E. L.] Poor master —he’ll go off at the first 
puff, and be turned into white ashes! [HENRY 
points to the door.| Yes, sir! [Going down R., 
aside.| Good-by, sir, I'll sweep you up in the 
morning! [Hit c.; returns immediately on tip- 
toe and hides wnder the dinner-table. 

Hen. |R.] Yousmoke, of course? you'll find those 
cigars particularly fine—[lights one] they are con- 
traband ! 

Sat. [L., taking up a cigar and lighting it with 
a piece of ‘paper. | Yes, 1 know them! J have a 
Now to 
business—are you young enough to i 
twelve years back ? 

Hen. You mean old enough— 

Sat. I beg pardon—young enough—the old ee 
an aversion to remember anything beyond the } 
current year. Do you recollect, about twelve years | ~ 
ago, a person called Augustus Delville? is 

Hen. Perfectly; he was a merchant at Vera 
Cruz where I was living, when quite a boy, with 
my family. Poor Delville, he was one of my earli-, 
est and best friends! 

Sat. He had great cause to rejoice in you 
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Hen. Ha! : fa stonts 
- Sat. You saved him and his family from rui 
Hen. Is it possible that you know— 
Sat. That the failure of his agent b 
on the verge of bankruptey—that you, 
boy, pitying the despair of the poor old ma 
trusted him with your whole fortune. h 
succor which you sone ga 


credit and happiness, w 
oon lost your: whole est 


SATAN 


IN PARIS. 
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Sat. It may be so; yet I know more. Do you 
| remember, ten years back, a pale, emaciated, 
| death-stricken student, sitting in a miserable gar- 
' ret in a back street in Paris—cold, hungry and 
| penniless, without friends or hope—as he watched 
| with frenzied eyes the expiring flicker of a lamp 
| by whose feeble light he had for hours been vain- 
| ly trying to compose a few sentences to sell for 
| the morrow’s meal—did he not, in the agony of 
despair, madly thinking heaven had deserted him, 
draw up and sign with his own name a compact 
to give his soul to the fiend of darkness in ex- 
change for ten years of his former wealth and hap- 
piness? The lamp burnt out and the student 
slept! Do you remember this? 

Hen. 1 do, I do. [Greatly astonished.| It wasa 
boyish weakness—the wild delusion of an over- 
heated imagination. 

Sat. Did you not, the very next morning after 
you had made that compact, become rich ? 

_ Hen. I did—I received news of the death of a 
relation who had left me a large fortune. 

Sat. [laughing.| You had no relation—the for- 
tune came from me! 

Hen. [starting from his seat.| You? 

_ Sat. [quietly.| Yes, I fulfilled my part of the 
compact—I made you rich. 

Hen. Can it be possible that you are the— 

Sat. Hush! it is not polite to name me—I am 
that unmentionable individual. 

Hen. But I never— 

Sat. Expected to see me in polished boots and 
kid ‘gloves? Very likely. My dear friend, the 
march of improvement has revolutionized even 
my manners and habits; the ancient costume of 
| horns, hoofs and tail has ceased to be fashionable, 
| and sulphurous flames have long since gone out. 
Satan is cosmopolite, and of course well-bred; he 
+ therefore assumes the appearance most in vogue, 
‘and endeavors to transact his business with gen- 
+ tleness and urbanity. Are you ready to accom- 
> pany me? : [Rises. 

Hen. Whither ? 

Sat. 'To my place—to—my villa-—my chateau, 
or whatever else you may please to term my 

e; abode ! 
“q 7 Hen. Pshaw! you are jesting, sir. 
tbe fooled" 
f ;! 
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V’m not to 


Sat. Nor I. Is not that your signature? . 
[Showing bond. 

Hen. (looking at it.| Why, yes—it certainly is. 

Sat. Is not that your bond? 

Hen. [reading.| ‘“‘Paris—the 14th January, 

1834. TI hereby agree,” etc. 

Sat. We are now the 16th January, 1844; so 

Come! 


ido not—to-morrow’s Sunday, so you are 
ue to-day. Come! 

$ Hen fangrily.| Oh, this is carrying the joke a 

- sal too far. I am not yet bereft of my 
ses. Oblige me by leaving the room, or I shall 

unde: the painful necessity of kicking you 


pinbala do you but little service, as I 
turn by the window. 


quite at your se service. 
‘k you, sir! Do 
at am. as sae 


to believe you are the person you pretend to be. 
I am not a boy, to be frightened, or a coward, to 
be bullied ; you are an impudent impostor, and I 
laugh at you! 

Sat. [calmi y.] You do not; your anger proves 
you both to fear and acknowledge me. 

Hen. It is impossible ; you have no power over 
me. 

Sat. Really, sir, you are very difficult to con- 
vince. However, as I wish to behave like a 
gentleman in this affair, and make everything 
perfectly clear and agreeable to you, you shall 
still have further pr oofs of my identity. T'll give 
you twenty-four hours’ grace before I liquidate 
the bond, during which time Ill take from you 
everything you possess in the world. You shall | 
lose your fortune, your mistress, and your friends 
—all—all shall pass away, save our compact. 

Hen. Vll not believe it! 

Sat. ’Twill soon be proved. Adieu! [Going, 
stops at door.] I shall see you to-night at your 
banker’s ball. 

Hen. 1 beg your pardon, I do not intend to go 
there. 

Sat. Excuse me, I shall expect you. 

Hen. You may, but I shall not go. 

Sat. [turning.} Oh, yes, you will, for 1 shall 
make you! 

Hen. {resolutely.| We shall see that! 

Sat. We shall. Farewell till then; and in four- 
and-twenty hours you will be mine forever! Az 
revoir ! [Bows and exit, c. 

Hen. [laughing im derision.| Ha, ha, ha!— 
adieu, my dear boy, adieu! Satan! ridiculous! 
Ha, ha, ha!—can he think me weak enough to 
believe in such folly ? [Seriouwsly.] Yet the bond, 
I recollect making it, and have often thought of 
its unaccountable disappearance from among my 
papers. If he should really be— 


COUNT VANILLE appears R., shaking a dice-box. 


Van. What the deuce have you been about all 
this time, Beausoleil? We were apprehensive 
that Mr. Satan had taken you in execution, and 
we had serious thoughts of sending for our tailors 
to bail you; but, as you are still your own man, 
come and let us win a little of your money. I’ve 
cleared out Gasconade, and the other poor devils ; 
so come, my Croesus, and let me have a touch at 
your metal. Make haste, for my luck is at flood, 
and may turn in half a second ! 

Hen. Have with you; I’m ripe for anything! 

Van. That’s right ; welll have a jolly night! 
tag his arm and pulling him R.| Hay ha, 
ha! 

Hen. Yes, yes! [Gaily.] Devilish jolly. Ha, 
ha, ha! 


[ Going. 


SATAN appears at D. C. 


Sat. Devilish’jolly. Ha, ha, ha! . 

Hen. [seeing ans and laughing faintly. | Yes 
—yes—yes—T[seriously] very—very—very jolly. 
Ha, ha, ha! [Goes off with CouNT VANILLE, 
who has not observed SATAN, R. Tremulous 
music in orchestra, piano. SATAN goes to the 
table, and strikes it with his hand—a chord— 
CREQUET puts his head from under the cloth, 
dreadfully alarmed; SATAN. motions to him to 
come out, and ‘follow him. 

Cre. (through the music.] Ob, dear! I’m 
prematiod — 37 yes, your serene highness—no, no, 
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{Act I, Scene 4. 


—I didn’t mean to trouble you, I only wanted to 
know if—yes, yes, most infernal—’m coming— 
I’m coming! 

[ELuxcit trembling, following SATAN, L. C. 


Si Ai tin i in in in in in i i 


| —yes, sir—I—I—I’m coming—your most awful 
| 
| 


ScENE III.—The Ante-chamber—same as Scene I. 
Music continued. 


Enter SATAN, R., beckoning CREQUET, who 
enters in great alarm. 
Sat. Papineau—Treste apatte—Crequet. 
Ore. Yes, yes, most noble grandee. [Aside.] 


He knows my name pat as- my father and 
mother ! 

Sat. Follow me down-stairs. 

Cre. Eh? [Trembling.| Ob, no—no! Your sul- 
phurous highness is joking. I haven’t done busi- 
ness with you yet—I only asked you to give me a 
call, to inquire your terms— 

Sat. What is your engagement 
master ? 

Cre. Ym his valet, please your infernal majesty 
—his own man, most stupendous— 

Sat. To go abroad—to travel with him, 
wherever he may please to take you? 

Cre. Yes, most refulgent—eh! Oh, no—no— 
most terrible, not everywhere. [Aside.] The art- 
ful thief, he wanted to catch me in a trap. 
[Aloud.| Not to where you live, most impene- 
trable. 

- Sut. You have a sweetheart ? 

Cre. Yes, most artful—I mean, most amiable! 
[Aside.] I see what he’s driving at—he wants to 
come over ms with Madeline, to seduce me with 
a young woman. 

Sut. Would you like to marry her, and have a 
pig, a cow, and a cottage? 

Cre. {staring at him with astonishment and 
suspicion.| Eh? Well, I see you’ve had a look 
into the inside of my head, for I only was think- 
ing of asking you about them. 

Sat. You shall have them. 


with your 


—yowll charge too much, most exorbitant; I 
don’t like the cashing up—I’d rather be excused, 
most rapacious. 

Sat. Pshaw! Vll be liberal with you—let me 
see, yesterday was your five-and-twentieth birth- 
day, was it not? 

Cre. It was, most astonishing! [Aside.] Of 
course he knows all about me. 

Sat. How many years more do you wish to 
live ? 

Ore. AS many as possible, most munificent; 
say a hundred and fifty at the very least. 

Sat. And what is the smallest sum of money on 
which you could exist comfortably ? 

Cre. Pooh! what’s the use of asking me? you 
know well enough; twelve thousand franes a 
year--I thought of it at the same time as the pig, 
and the other things. 

Sat. You are attached to your master? 

Cre. We are foster brothers—I’d do anything 
to serve him. 

Sat. Then come with me. 

Cre. [drawing back, alarmed.| No, no! most 
| sleepless—that’s too much for friendship; any- 
| thing but that, most seductive. 

_ Sat. Fool! no harm is intended you. Come, 
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Cre. [hastily starting back, alarmed.| No—no, 


serve me faithfully for four-and-twenty hours, 
and you shall have all you desire. 

Cre. What ! the pig, the cow, the cottage, Mad- 
eline, and twelve thousand franes a year? 

Sat. All—and more! 

Cre. And—and—the per contra—I must have 
seventy years. : ? 

Sat. Use your own discretion—your time’s un- 
limited. 

Cre. Say no more—it’s a bargain! [Aside.] 
I’ve no discretion—so I'll live forever! [Aloud.] 
Lead on, great unmentionable. Give me your 
word I shan’t be hurt, and Ill follow you to the— 
all over the world! 

Sat. Rely upon me—you shall not repent your 
confidence. For four-and-twenty hours, then, 
you are mine ? [Holding out his hand. 

Cre. Eh? [{Hesitating, alarmed.] Why, you see 
—no mistakes now—no artful turnings—no 
swindling—no kidnapping—no forcing me to sign 
the post-obit. 

Sat. Pshaw! if you doubt my honor, farewell! 
The bargain’s off— 

Cre. No—no—stay, most inflammable! Oh, 
this is very perplexing for a young man—no friend 
to advise—no—this is the time one wants one’s | 
mother! Never mind, Ill be a hero and risk it. 
There, most [taking SATAN’s hand] paralyzing! 
[Aside, holding the hand.| I’ve done it; ’'m in 
his claws! [Trying to take his hand away, SATAN 
holds him.] Eh! yes—all right. [Asitde.] He—he 
grips me like a vice—I’m all over pins and 
nesdles—I wish I hadn’t! Eh! Oh, dear! I 
feel so queer! [Music. Satan drags him off, 
still holding his hand—he trembles, laughs, loons 
alarmed, etc., etc. 


Scent IV.—A ball-room, extent of stage, arches 
in the centre, with candelabras ; card-rooms, R. 
and w., chandeliers from the ceiling, sofas, 
vases, flowers, etc., etc. MADAME DE SAVIGNE, 
MADAME DE SERICOURT, MADAME DE SEN- 
NEVILLE, MADAME DE LUCEVAL, GASCONADE, 
VANILLE, and elegantly dressed LADIES and 
GENTLEMEN discovered, seated round the arches, 
in the card-room, and proemenading at the back. 
As the scene is drawn off, the characters are 
talking loudly. Voices behind, U. BE. L., ‘‘ The 
polka! the polka!” <All the company rise 
Srom their seats, in great excitement. VANILLE 
and GASCONADE ask their partners to dance, 
‘etc., etc. During which the company form a 
half-circle, and occasionally applaud. This ; 
dance should be very carefully arranged, andex- 4 

- ecuted by VANILLE, GASCONADE, MADAME DE j# 
SAVIGNE, MADAME DE SERICOURT, MADAME S 
DE SENNEVILLE, and the principal dancers, in ig 
Sull ball dresses. After the dance, the company 
promenade in groups, etc., etc. 
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Van. [advancing.| Upon my life and honor, t 
is the most ¢harming féte I ever assisted at—t! 
most beautiful women—the most exquisite c 
tumes—the choicest wines—the most unexception 
able punch—in fact, now J am here, every sini Combed 
the perfection of the sublime and beautiful! ~ 
These bankers are wonderful fellows—their purses 
are inexhaustible! — os See ee) 

. Enter Gascon ave hastily, 

Gas. Not here? ’Tis very s 


i 


| jlle, have you seen a lady pass this way ? 

Van. Hundreds, my dear fellow—of every pat- 
tern—brown, blonde, thin and stout ! 

Gas. Pshaw! I mean Mademoiselle de Nan- 
telle. Have you seen her ? 

Van. No; didn’t she send Beausoleil word she 
would not be here ? 

Gas. Yet I am sure I saw her leaving the con- 
cert-room. Ah! look, look—there she is again in | 
the pink dress with a white wreath! Good- by!) 
| good-by ! [Runs off, U. E. R. 
Van. Well, upon my life and honor that’s the) 
' edolest arrangement I ever recollect in the whoie | 
' course of my fashionable experience! The lady | 
, sends her intended word she is too indisposed to 
! meet him at the ball, and when she knows he is 
' safe at his club, comes here on the sly to meet his, 
‘vival! Oh, woman, woman, with such awful ex- 
amples as these before our eyes, can it be a won- 
der that matrimony is at a discount, and I have 
remained so long on hand? [ Looking off, S. E. R.] 
So, so, Gasconade has caught the pretty wild 
duck, and is bringing her here. I'll be a friend 
and rétire. (E£xit v. E. L. 


. 


Enter MADEMOISELLE DE NANTELLE, followed 
by GASCONADS, S. E. R. 


Gas. This is a happiness, madame, I little ex- 
pected. ' 

Nan. I have been seeking you through all the: 
rooms to tell you— 

Gas. You may spare yourself the trouble, mad- 

ame; I know all. You have forgotten your vows, 
and have bestowed your heart upon another! 

Nan. My hand, Frederick, not my heart—that | 
' is wholly and irrevocably yours. But the brilliant 
| position I shail attain by marrying the wealthy 
' Beausoleil, the— 

Gas. Enough, madame, I can understand and 
appreciate all you would urge. Your, interest 
- prompts you to forsake the poor for the richer 
~ lover—and you would persuade me you have made 
/ & Sacrifice. No, madame, you have roused me 
_ from my dream—your heart is too cold, too base, 
| tolove! Farewell! 

Nan. No, no, Frederick, do not leave me in 
anger. You wrong me. My friends have forced 
ti me 5 to. this hated marriage. I wished to sce you 
2 to explain. I have prevented Beausoleil from 
5 ; coming here to-night; we are therefore secure from 
be, -jnterruption ! [ Voice without, 8. E. L., ‘* Count 
+ Heury Beausoleil.”] Ha! he is here! "By what 
strange fatality? Leave me, for heaven’s sake— 
Che may suspect! - = [it GASCONADE, R 


Enter BEAUSOLEIL, U. E. L. 


> "Hen. [entering.| Well, I must say that Duplu- 
met is the very prince of hosts. ‘His parties are 
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¢ the finest and best selected in the city- —always | ennui! 


some new lion; last week the Ojibbeway Indians 
o-night the ‘polka, the divine polka, the—T[ See- 
q MADEMOISELLE.] Mademolselle de Nantelle 


This unexpected cede 

‘Unexpected? now that’s unkind! ! Could 

an ands? suppose I would refuse to obey | 
ands: 


Act I, Scene 4.] SAVTEAIN: EN) PLATES: 7 
am certain I saw her enter the rooms! Ah, Van-| Hen. This dear little note which was brought | 


i friends, no doubt. 


to me at my club, does it not command my imme- 
diate presence ? 

Nan. You are in crror—I wrote no note. 

Hen. Oh, can I mistake the hand? [Kissing 
note ; reading. | ‘My headache has gone off; I 
shall be at the ball. Come, dear Henry, to your 
faithful Julia.” 

Nan. [hastily snatching note.| "Tis my hand, 
certainly, yet I never wrote it; some designing 
person has imitated. [Hxamining note. 

Hem. [aside, struck with a sudden thought.| Ah, | 
I see! my friend Satan—he said he would force | 
me to come here. Confound the fellow! he’s be- | 
ginning to make mc nervous. 

Nan. It’s very strange; the note is not mino! 

Hen. Oh, yes, yes; I know all about it—it’s. | 
from—ahem—ha, ha, ha! a joke of one of my | 
Ha, ha, ha! 


Enter GASCONADE, U. E. L. 


Gas. (advancing, R.] Oh, such a beautiful crea- 
ture, such a divinity, sych a—[ Pretending asto.2- 
ishment and bowing.| Mademoiselle dc Nantelle— 
Henry, I thought— 

Hen. That we were moping at home; but you 
see we’ve changed our minds, and are come to 
lead the revels. But who is this divinity that has 
made such an impression upon you? 

Gas. A stranger I have been talking with in 
the music-room ; such wit, such animation ! they 
say she is an American princess ! 


Enter COUNT VANILLE, U.-E. L. 


Van. [advancing, L.] Well, upon my life and 
honor, of all the—really, I think, in fact I am 
sure, I never beheld such a charming, bewitch- 
ing—|[ Seeing MADEMOISELLE, HENRY and GAS- | 
CONADE, and pretending astonishment.] Mado- | 
moiselle de Nantelle, Henry, and Gasconado! | 
[ Crossing to each and shaking hands with great 
empressement.| How do youdo? I’m so glad to 
see you! [I little expected the pleasure. [Aside 
to GASCONADE.] Isn’t that capital acting? 
Shouldn’t I make my fortune on the stage? 

Hen. Who is this miraculous beauty, Count, 
that hasso powerfully excited your poetical i imag- | 
ination? 

Van. Imagination, my dear fellow? she’s an 
angelic reality; a stranger I saw just now in the 
card-room—such eyes, such lips, such teeth! Oh, 
upon my life and honor, she’s too handsome! They 
say she’s a German countess! 

Nan. Really, gentlemen, you have piqued my 
curiosity ; I must see this paragon. (Gasconade, 
give me your arm. [Takes GASCONADE’S arm, 
and goes off with him, U. ©. L. 

Van. [aside.] Ahem! poor Beausoleil ! 

Hen. Follow them, Vanille; Julia hates Gas- 
conade; take her away from him, or she’ll die of 


iano 


Van. [stifling a laugh.| Yes, yes; very likely. 
I oe she detests him, he’s such a vain fool! 
[Lxit U. EB. L. 
Hen. This strange beauty secms to have turned | 
all their heads. I must find an opportunity of 
looking after her myself. Oh, here comes our 
worthy host, the banker; he ’shall give me full 
Lite orattiably respecting her. 
Enter DUPLUMET, U. E. L. 
Dup. (advancing, u.} Ah, Beausoleil, my. dear 
fellow, how delighted I am to see you! 


I was | 
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| notes for a hundred thousand; 


| my iron sate ; besides, Pll “be responsible, and a 
' banker’s security, you know, is as good as cash. 

' Let us take a turn through the rooms—they are 
' dancing the polka; V’ll introduce you to a part- 
‘ner, such a charming ctreature—a siren who has 
' fascinated all our hearts! 
i ille are absolutely mad about her. 


' I'm told that the lady in question is an Italian 


| the very eyes—I—I— 


‘to you about that speculation I proposed to you 


| next quadrille. 


+) honor— 


SATAN 


VIN “PLAGRAUSE 


|Act I, Scene 4. 


afraid you would not come, and I wished to talk 


the other day. I have seen the parties, and they 
are willing to arrange with us; but the whole of 
the purchase-money must be put down before ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning or they’ll be off. Have 
you raised the fifty thousand francs? 

Hen. Here they are in this pocket-book, with 
take what you 
want to complete the bargain, and return me the | 
remainder to-morrow. 

Dup. Rely upon me. [Counting notes.| I'm! 
glad you like the speculation ; it will certainly re- | 
turn nearly cent per cent. 

[| Putting book in his pocket. 

Hen. Thope so. Take care of my book, for it 
contains all [am worth in the world save what 
you have invested for me. 


Dwp. Oh, there’s no danger! Ill lock it up in 


Gasconade and Van- 


Hen. Who is she? 

Dup. I haven’t the remotest idea. 

Hen. Indeed! a host not know his guests? 

Dup. My dear fellow, I’m surprised at your ig- 
noranee! I only invite those I don’t know; but 


prima donna. Here she comes with an escort of 
danglers, ready to cut each other’s throats to- 
morrow to win her smiles. [ They standr. Music. 


FEinter SATAN, U. B. C., dressed as a LADY, in an 
elegant evening dress, preceded by GASCONADE, 
VANILLE, MADEMOISELLE DE NANTELLE, and 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 


Gas. If I might be permitted the felicity for the 


Sat. I thank you, sir, but’ I am fatigued and 


must decline the honor. 

Van. If I might venture to suggest a slight 
polk— 

Sat. That would be still more fatiguing— 
cuse me. sy 

Dup. [to HENRY, R.] Now, I’ll introduce you. 
[Passing him across.] Permit me, fair stranger, 


ex- 


| to present to your regard my best friend, Count 
| Henry Beausoleil. 


Hen. | advancing.| Madame, I have the honor— 


Leming, sees her and starts.| Eh! [aside] the 


evil! [Hesitating, confused.] I—I—I—beg par- 
a eau it be possible—I—I—I— have the 


Sat. [courtesying with cold politeness.| De- 


| lighted, sir, to make your acquaintance. 


~ Hen. [bowing, confused.| Oh! sir—madame— 
I— [Aside.] 'The very face—the very voice— 
[Pointedly.] 1 think I 


»| have had the honor of meeting you before. 


Sat. [surprised.] I really am not aware—I am 
a stranger in Paris, and go but little into society 
—J think you must be mistaken. 
‘ ‘Hen. 


| to. a cruel? — 
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[greatly perplexed.| No—that is, yes— | and four horses—the next street—h 
[Aside.] It cannot be—yet the likeness is|lend me three thousand | 
astonishing! [The polka is played in the orchestra. swindled! ~ 

Gas. [to SADAN | You are determined, then, too agita 


Van. And must I also be miserable for life ? 

Sat. I regret I cannot alter my determination. 

Van. I’m booked for a lunatic asylum—that is, 
unless Mademoiselle de Nantelle will take pity 
upon me. 

Van. The offer is rather ungracious—yet I ae- 
cept it—not for you, but for the polka. 

[Taking his arm. 

Van. Honored beyond my warmest hope— 

Allons! [Goes offwith MADEMOISELLE DE NAN- 


| TELLE, singing and dancing the polka, followed by 


DUPLUMET, and all the other LADIES and GEN- 
TLEMEN, U.E.L. SATAN is going last, HENRY | 
intercepts him. 

Hen. Stay one moment! 

Sat. What would you, sir ? 

Hen. [bowing respectfully. | Those who ani for 
nothing sometimes obtain the most. Will you, 
fair stranger, permit me to— 

Sat. Imitate your friends, to pay me compli- 
ments ? 

Hen. No; to ask you a few questions. 

Sat. [laughing.] Oh! if that be all, : am at 
your service. 

Hen. The more I look at you the more I am 
perplexed. Have you a brother? 

Sat. Thad, but he died some years ago. 

Hen. Ah! [Hastily.| Then you were born 
somewhere— _ [ecollecting himself, and bowing 
in great confusion.| I—I beg pardon. 

Sat. Your questions are very strange, and your 
manner is still str anger; you Jook at me with an 
air of doubt and suspicion. Are you acquainted 
with any one that I resemble? 

Hen. Yes, my evil genius. 

Sat. Ab! you are complimentary. 

Hen. Butit often happens that our good and 
evil geniuses stand side by’side ;, you are the an- 
gel of my happiness, the other is— 

Sat. [laughing and pointing downwards.] 
The ——? 

Hen. Precisely ! 

Sat. And I resemble that amiable personage ? 

Hen. Most astonishingly ! 

Sat. Your compliments are most original. 

[Music. A great noise without. 


-|Enter LADIES and GENTLEMEN i” confusion, 
talking loudly and expressing great astonish- 
ment. SATAN stands L., with his eyes wns 
fixed on HENRY. 


| Enter GASCONADE, U. E. L. 
“Gas. Oh, Beausoleil! such an unfortunate 
event ! | Duplumet— 
‘Enter MADEMOISELLE DE NANTELLE, U. E. L. 
Nan. Oh, Henry! your friend Duplumet— 
 _Enter COUNT VANILLE, U. E. L. 
Van. Catch me, catch me, eupbeas 
ruined and undone. 
Hen. Hove! what! what is all this? what a 
happened ? 
Nan. Your friend, the banker, has—oh! 
Gas. Run away! + 
Van. Bolted with all our money—a po 
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Act I, Scene 6.] 


SATAN IN PARIS. 
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with notes and property to the amount of several 
millions ; he is now on his way to the frontier. 

Hen. Ah! and my pocket-book, containing my 
securities ; my whole fortune is lost! I am a 
beggar 

Sat. [L., touching him on the shoulder.) Did I 
| not predict it? Ha, ha, h 

Hen. {turning.| The fiend! the fiend! [Saran! 
laughs exultingly, and exit through D. C. at back. 
HENRY following, is held by VANILLE and GAS- 


_CONADE. Tableau. Scene closed in. 


| Scunz V.—An old street in Paris. Ni ight. Music. 


> 
$ 

Enter DUPLUMET, in a traveling cap and cloak, R. 

Dup. Curses light on my stupidity! to think 
Be 
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that {| should have started without my passport, 
my only means of going over the frontier! After 
all my precaution—after getting clear away with 
the property—to be obliged to return to procure 
another forged document, to deceive the police, 
before I can advance a step! At this late hour I 
shall have great difficulty in finding the cellar 
where these miscreants reside who manufacture 


lead me into the lair of an assassin, or the clutches 
of a gen darme. Ah! [Looks off L., starting 
and trembling.| Vm watched. There’s a man 
hiding under an archway yonder, who has follow- 
ed me all the way from the barrier. Does he 
know me? or is-he a stfeet robber, who has 
marked me for his prey? Jl trust to my heels, 
this way. [Going R., starts back alarmed.| Ha! 
Vm beset on all sides; here’s another ruffian. 


inter CREQUET, R., disguised as a charcoal por- 
ter, in coarse, patched, washed-out blue trousers, 
short blouse, colored cravat, sabots, dirty face, a 
very broad-brimmed white hat, and a sack on 
his shoulder. 


Cre. [walking quietly up to DUPLUMET, whis- 
ting, and looking up at cee inquisitively “from top 
to toe.| Fine night, sir! 

_ Dip. Very. 

Cre. [touching his hat.| 1 beg pardon, sir, but 
-have you such a thing.as a five-frane piece about 
you? — 
| Dup. Certainly, at your SO eg ore ced 
| night ! 
| [Trying to pass, R.; CREQUET pulls kim back. 

Cre. Stay—just half a minute. You are so very 
polite, I don’t like to part with you all at once. 
Pye got a little bill to make up to-morrow—could 
you oblige me with a trifle more ? 

_ Dup. ‘alarmed. ] Do you mean to rob me? 
re. Oh, dear, no!—how could you think of 
a vulgar thing? Have I anything in my 
appearance to indicate the ruffian 2 [Seizing him 
violently by the collar and shaking him.) You 
| give me satisfaction, sir, for traducing my 
er! [Feeling books im his breast pocket. } 
ave you here? [Taking it out.| A pocket- 
Tll borrow it, to hold my sweetheart’s 
. [Puts it in his “pocket. N.B. The book 
be a red Fag that it may be known as BEAU- 


5 ‘oolly presenting a pis- 
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the false protections; and every step I take may | 


il. Give it me Mack. 


Dup. [drawing back, alarmed.| Ah! good 
night ! [ Going R. 

Cre. Stay another half second—lI’ve not done 
with you yet. I've taken a great fancy to your 
cap and cloak—ean you spare them ? 

Dup. Take them—they are very much at your 
| Gives them.] Now may I go? 

Cre. Yes, I don’t remember anything else. 
iStay! [Astde.] While my hand’s in, I may as 
well do a little business on my. own account. 
{Aloud.] Let us exchange watches! 

Dup. Certainly—there! [DuPpLUMET’s is @ 
handsome gold one, with a chain. 

Cre. [giving a watch-key fastened to a bit of 
thread.| And there! 

Dup. [looking at it.| Eh? 

Cre. It’s all right—the watch is at my uncle’s 
—that’s the key to it. 

Dup. Well—now have you done with me? 

Cre. Yes—stop! Vl give you a bit of advice. 
The passport office is under the second archway, 
on the right hand of the next street. Make haste 
and settle your business there, or yowll be nab- 
bed by the police! 

Dup. Ab! do you know me ? 

Cre. To be sure—yowre my banker. Ha, ha, 
ha! [Bowing.] Good-night, Monsieur Duplumet 
—a pleasant journey, and a safe passage across 
the frontier ! 

Dup. My elopement is known, then, and the 
gens d’armes are in pursuit ? 

Cre. Not yet—look sharp for your passport, 
and yowll get the start of them. The second 
archway on the right, mind. Step out in double 
quick time, or you’re booked for the galleys! 

Dup. Thanks, thanks! [Aside.] But for this 
infernal passport I should have escaped this 
ruffian, and saved a hundred thousand francs! 
[Hat R. Music. CREQUET watches him off, then 
gives @ shrill whistle. FRANCOIS (the SERVANT 
of the first scene) enters L. CREQUET assists him 
to put on DUPLUMET’S cap and cloak. 

Cre. Now, then, cover up your face—get into 
the carriage, and drive round and round till I 
come to ‘you—be off! [Pushes him off, RB.] 
That’s pretty well for a beginner; if I go on in 
this way for four-and-twenty hours, I shall be the 
most accomplished thief in the metropolis. I 
think I’ve a natural turn for the business, it’s so 


service. 


exciting. [Looking off L. and starting. | Eh! Oh, - 


dear! there’s a gen d’arme coming this way; if 
he should take it into his head to be intrusive 
and stop me, I should find it rather a difficult 
matter to convince him that Iam not one of his 
customers. Amateur thieving, like amateur act- 
ing, is a very ticklish and delicate amusement. 
Discretion is the better part of valor, so ’ll make 


use of it while I can. a [| Runs off R. 


oe 


ScENE VI. 4 Cellar inclosed with three flats, D 
¢., with steps. .A secret door in wall, Ss. E. . 
A door §.8.R. Tables R. and tL. of centre 
entrance. A table near D. R.—a large pillar, T 
E. R. C., with a lamp hanging upon it. Music. 
A CORPORAL and siz GENS D’ARMES discovered 
on the steps, expostulating with CHICHORE, who 
stands R. Three other 'THIEVES are ee’ at 
the tables R. and L. 


Cor. It’s long past twelve, and your poles 
ought to be closed. 


eye" 


es 
i 
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{Act I, Scene 6, 


| Chi. [mildly.] I beg pardon, Mr. Corporal, but 
my clock wants regulating; it has deceived me— 
I thought it only just eleven. 

Cor. [roughly.| Pooh! it’s nearly one—you 
| know it; so don’t try to gammon me with your 
| soft palavering—it won’t do, Mr. Chichore; I 
know you of old. 

Chi. [with great meekness.] To be sure you do, 
Mr. Corporal—and you know mine is one. of the 
| quietest and best conducted establishments in 
the city. 

Cor. I know it to be the harbor of the greatest 
thieves and scoundrels in the city; that half the 
burglaries and murders are planned here; and 
| that you are a forger of passports, and a receiver 
of stolen goods; but that’s not the point at 
present—your doors are open after the lawful 
hour; Vl look over the offense this once, but 
beware the next time I pay you a visit. [Going 
up.| Who are those fellows writing? [Zakes lan- 
tern from SOLDIER and examines them. 

Chi. ‘Three most respectable citizens. The 
big one is a gentleman from the country—an 
eminent pig and poultry mefchant—who is writ- 
ing to his wife. That interesting gentleman 
with the black eye is a student at law; he has 
had a disagreement with a friend at the Chau- 
miere and is sending him a challenge. The other, 
that thin, modest-looking, shabby-genteel young 
man yonder, [pointing to the THIEF near D. R., 
who advances and bows extravagantly] is a poor 
orphan, who is trying to make his fortune by 
writing a tragedy for the Theatre Francais; it’s 
an admirable work, full of noble sentiments, 
almost as good as new. When you are off duty, 
Mr. Corporal, and have half an hour to spare, he 
would be delighted to read it to you. 

Cor. Bah! they are three of the most notorious 
thieves that ever picked a*pocket or robbed a 
house. I’ve had my eye upon them a long time. 
Take care, gentlemen, I don’t invite you to take 
a walk with me one of these fine mornings! [To 
SOLDIERS.] March! Remember, Chichore, the 
very next time off you go! [Hit SOLDIERS, D. 
C.; the CORPORAL is following. 


Chi. Thank you, Mr. Corporal—good night.‘ 


Oh, Mr. Corporal! [CorPoRAL returns.] My com- 
pliments to the lady of your thoughts—good 
night! 


Cor. [angrily.| Ah! look out, my fine fellow! |. 


}| it’s dangerous playing with edged tools! [Hwit c. 
Chi. 'There’s no fear in playing with you, then! 
Cor. [returns.)] Eh? - 

; Chi. Nothing—nothing—good night! 

+] [CorPORAL bangs the door, and exit. 

| Chi. [raising his head, and altering his man- 

ner.) Ugh! [Shaking his fist at the door.] You 

infernal scoundrel! [erociously.] I should like 

+ to have you alone for five minutes! [astens 

$| door. As soon as the CorroraL is off, the 

‘THIEVES, who are seated at the tables, laugh and 

$| exchange significant glances, and point after him 

in derision. 

3| Chi. [opening D. R., and calling.] Loupy! 

anes: the coast is clear! You may bring him 
t| down! 


= i. 


¢| have the beaks mizzled ? 
Chi. Yes—the corporal was very cranky; but 


I; 
t | 
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blouse and trousers, colored neckcloth, long flaxen 
hair, black leather shoes, and a French cap, at 
D. R. 

Lou. Now, young fellow, here’s our governor— | 
tell him what it is you can put us up t). af | 

Sat. I can show. you how to make fifty thousan 
francs ! : 

Lou. Ah! but how ? ; | 
Sat. That’s my secret. 


| bringing in SATAN, dressed as a boy, in a blue | 


Lou. [seizing him roughly by the arm.| Come, 
no nonsense, my fine fellow! You have made us 
bring you here, and have learned who and what 
we are; so explain yourself, or we may find 
means to force your secret from you! 

Sat. Force! ha, ha, ha! I don’t fear you—if I 
did do you think I should have ventured into 
your den ? [Movement of THIEVES. 

Chi. [mildly.| No—no—the boy is right—he 
shall not be made to do anything against his will! 
[Leaning on SATAN’S shoulder, and speaking 
coaxingly.| No—no—I will protect you, my little 
man! So—you say you can show us how to make 
fifty thousand franes ? 

Sat. I can. 

Chi. Yes, my dear boy, but how—how 
boldly—you know we can be trusted. 

Sat. Ha, ha, ha! I know you are cut-throats 
and thieves! 

Lou. [angrily, drawing a knife.) Av! 

Chi. [mildly.] No, wo, my dear friend, don’t be 
impetuous; the young gentleman is perfectly 
right. His notions of our community are in ac- 
cordance with the besotted prejudices of the 
every-day world, which always exaggerates. ’Tis 
true we have a dislike to the daylight, and are 
opposed in politics to the police; and, though we 
live in a cellar, and occasionally, in pure philan- | 
thropy, assist an unfortunate friend with a false 
passport, to enable him to avoid an unpleasant 
argument with the gen d’armerie, or disencumber 
a stranger of a little superfluous cash at écarté or | 
billiards in the Estaminct above, we are not com- |+ © 
mon thieves—no, no; we are artistes in society— | 
the preventive check to superabundant wealth. 


? Speak 


Lou. [appearing at door, 38. R.] Is it all right?) 


bamboozled him—all safe—bring the boy down! | | 
Music. Loupy beckons, and Tuinves enter,| 


The days of ruffianism are past; the modern ar- ibe 
tiste is a gentleman! ; 


_ SONG AND CHORUS. 
SOLO.—CaicHork (or a Bass of the Chorus.) 


The bold tliief of ancient times long sinee has fled; ~ 
_ The brigand of the melodrama to the world is dead, 
No longer fierce mustachios fright, 
Or poignards put to bed; 5 
Our pickpockets are grown polite, 
Aud murderers well-bred. 


CHORUS. 


If we desire to rob friend or foe, 

Here we retire incognito. 

Hither retreating, justice defeating ; 
Gen d'arme or spy ulike we dety. 2 


[Symphony, during which Satan and | 
THIEVES dance grotesquely. | 


' SECOND VERSE. Os 


For travelers who fear disputes with the peltes, 
Their passport into Belgium costs a five-trane p 
oung gentlemen who watehes find 
Meet here a ready sale, 

And industry of every kind 
Is puid for on the nail. 


CHORU , 


- 
Lo 
> 


SATAN 


EN PARIS: 


| 
THIRD VERSE. 


If we play at billiards, dice, or écarté, 
The greenhorns who challeng e us must for their lessons pay. 
We laugh at legal fury ; 
. caught, we gain the day ; 
And, spite of judge and jury, 
Securely seize our prey. 
CHORUS. 


If we desire, etc., ete. 
{ Symphony and dance. 


Sat. Ah! that’s all very well, but you forget 
the best verse—the moral. 

Lou. [violenily.| Ah! do you know it? 

Sat. That’s my secret! Sing it, you rascals! 


| 


1 
| 
FOURTH VERSE. 
SOLO. —SaTAN. (if the Lavy be a ee uf not, by the Bass, 
dolefully. 


But black Monday as sure as ite will come at last ; 
Then in vain we weep and pray—our happy dream is past. 


" Adieu the world of knavery, 
4 *Neath a broiling sun, 
\. Condemned to chains and slavery 
. The artiste’s day is done. 
2 CHORUS. 
: ; If we desire, etc., etc. 
* 
‘| [The THIEvEs, with the exception of CHICHORE | 
; ee and Loupy, go off dolefully, D. R. SATAN 
Wes dances, mocking them, 3 E. RB. 


Lou. This chap is too knowing; 
looked after. 

Chi. Leave him to me; you see he is not to be 
| frightened out of his secret. ll coax him to ex- 
Chee there’s no hurry—so we'll leave him to 

imself a few minutes, while we go up to the Es- | 
taminet, and finish off those country louts who 
think they can beat us at écarté. Stay here a 
minute or two, my lad; we'll be back directly. 
[LouPyY goes off, D. R. " Aside.) Oh, you young 

+| idiot! I’m sorry for your aunts and cousins. 
1 Hzit D. RB. Music. As soon as CHICHORE is off, 
7 SATAN takes a key from his pocket, apens secret 

2 door, L. CREQUET peeps in. 

~ Ore. It’s all right ! : 

Sat. | putting “his jinger to his lips.) Hush! 
[Asks him in action if he has obeyed orders. 
CREQUET gives pocket-book. 

Cre. Yes, there’s the pocket-book, and the 
' banker is coming down-stairs. [Saran motions | 


he must be) 


opens D. C. and looks off; intimates that 
pS UMET is coming, and retires behind the pil- 


5s ‘Enter DUPLUMET, i” great agitation. 

_ Dup. Yes, I cannot be mistaken, this is the 

; at the hazard of my life I have reached it. 

me for hesitation—i must proceed to busi- 
once. [Striking table. Hollo! hollo! 

house! 


_ Enter CHICHORE and THIEVES, 3 E. R. 


Chi. _ Hollo! hollo! who is it is making such a. 
rb: ce in my respectable establishment? 
d friend, I again want your assist- 


m suspiciously. ] Ab! have | 
together before, then ? 
Re me a pabe, 


‘man of his wealthy appearance should pay a 
great deal more! 


to CREQUET to “retire, and closes the secret door, | : 


Age a disguise ? I fear the dress will betray me. 


who had been unfortunate, or a brother thief in 
trouble, ah! [Crossing his arms and looking at 
him maliciously.| You robbed me then, my 
friend; I charged you but a trifle for your se- 
curity. 

Dup. I was obliged to assume a disguise, to 
avoid suspicion. I have lost that passport; let 
me have another, and this time I will be generous. 

Chi. What do you understand by generosity ? 

Dup. What do you say to a thousand francs? 

Chi. I say it is too little. 

Dup. 'Two thousand ? 

Chi. Go on-—I’m not modest. 

Dup. Three—four—five ? 

Chi. Don’t be afraid—go on. 

Dup. Ten thousand, but make haste! [SATAN 
comes from behind pillar, and locks centre door, 
unobserved. 

Chi. A bargain—I don’t like to take advantage: 
of your necessity; fork out the shiners, and you 
shall have it. 

Sat. [standing with his back to D. Colada i 
say he shall not! 

Chr. and Thaeves. [starting andturning round.| 
Ah! how ? 

Sat. [advancing.| It is not enough—a gentle- 


1 


Dup. You should not judge by appearances, 
young man—they are deceptive. 

Sat. [pointedly.| 'True—you are a striking ex- 
ample of that fact. 

Dup. Ah! do you know me? 

Sat. Yes—for one of the greatest scoundrels 
that ever cheated the hangman ! 

Chi. 1 am delighted to make his acquaintance. 

Sat. Here, gentlemen, is a prize I had in store 
for you—this is my victim, who is to make your 
fortune—the felon, who wants a false passport— | 
who will travel under any other name than that |f 
of the honest banker, Escroc Duplumet. Ha, ha, | 
ha! 

Chi. and Theves. Escroc Duplumet ? 

Sat. Yes, gentlemen, his passport must be fifty 
thousand francs! 
Chi. Yes, yes, fifty thousand frances ! 
Sat. Give me your pocket-book, sir! 
Dup. My pocket-book ? ae 
Sat. Quick, sir! it is not the custom of this | 
respectable establishment to make that demand e 
twice. : 

Dup. There! 

Sat. [giving notes to CHICHORE.] There; 
friends, I have kept my word—give him the pase 

ort ! 
: Chi. It’s all ready but the description. [ Stand" 
ing by table, but looking at DUPLUMET, and | 
dictating to LoupPyY, who writes.] Low forehead— 

Dup. No, no '_high ! high! 

Chi. The gensdarmes will have a ‘Gifferent 
opinion. Gray eyes. 

Dup. Blue! blue! 

Chi. For your mistress, who flatters you—but, 
‘for the gensdarmes, gray and piggy; cork-screw 

nose—no, bottle nose—cadaverous complexion, |{ 
and sinister expression! There—[giving pass- \J — 
port] youll never be hanged for your beauty. §({ 

[THIEVES laugh. |: 

Dup. Thanks! thanks! Now, can you help me ¢ 


Soke Ua Re will be five hundred franes more! ; 
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[Act HO, Scene 1. 


LaFleur! [a Tuter in a grotesque dress appears at 
door, R.; he advances, beckons to DUPLUMET, who 
shrinks back alarmed—after a little extravagant 
pantomime, the THIEF seizes him by the arm and 
drags him off, D. R.] conduct the gentleman to 
the magazine and transmogrify hin! But where 
is our juvenile Cartouche? Oh, you clever young 
rascal! What an illustrious thief you'll be in a 
few years! 

Sat. Ihope so! Now, good night! 

Chi. [taking out pocket-book.| Stay! You'll 
take your share ? 

Sat. Not a franc! 

Chi. ’Tis a vengeance, then ? 

Sat. Yes—the villain! Yes! I stole his first 
passport, [showing it] and forced him to come 
to you. 

Lou. [quickly beckoning CHICHORE and 
THIEVES to front.| We must secure this boy; he 
knows our secret, and will betray us! [SATAN 
quietly opens secret door, L., 
and goes in. 

Chi. Yowre right—we mustn’t let him depart! 
[Aloud.| Thank you, youngster. [Zurns.] Ah! 
gone! [Running to D. R.] By the Estaminet! 

Lou. [running to the secret door, L.] Perhaps 
by the secret door. 

Chi. No, no! that has been nailed up these ten 


years! He must be in the passage of the Estami- 
net. The door above is locked—he cannot escape 
us ! [Music. All the THIEVES go Off, D. R. 


BEAUSOLEIL without, L. C. 


Hen. [through music. Come! come !—I will 
go! [BEAUSOLEIL enters by D. ©., followed by 
CouUNT VANILLE, who is dreadfully ‘alarmed. 

Van. [trying to pull him back.) Stop! stop! 

We shall be murdered! I know we:shall! Con- 
sider, we’re in a night-cellar—a den of thieves 
and cut-throats ! Oh, take miy advice, and go 
back! ' 
_ Hen. No, no!—the man who gave us the infor- 
mation where to find the villain was a friend! 
Did we not ourselves see him run down this 
street ? 

Van. Yes, yes; but we might have been mis- 
taken! Besides, it’s dangerous venturing into 
such places! We shall be murdered, I know we 
shall. [Pulling him.] Come back! Come back ! 

Hen. No, no !—are you afraid ? 

Van. Most infernally—but not for myself—no, 
-no—for you, my dear friend—[trembling] for 
. ve ou—for you! Come, come, let’s be off! 

_ Hen. Coward! desert me, if you will! Tl not 
tir from this place till I have ‘found the villain. 
es D. R.] Hollo! hollo! 

Van. Oh, he’s mad. [Noise within, R.] Here 
come the cut- throats; it’s insanity to be mur- 
dered for a man who is ruined ; I’ll evaporate. 
[Runs off, c. Music. 

[ Enter CHICHORE and THIEVES, D. R. 


Chi. Hollo! hollo! What’s all this disturbance ? 
Hen. I'm in search of a scoundrel who has 
eibed me—the banker, Duplumet; I know he is 
t here. Give him up, or Vl call for the police ! 

-_ Chi. Ah! the gentleman’s going to be rash! 
‘Seize him, lads ! [ Music. 
UOUPY, L., BEAUSOLEIL, C., the other THIEVES 


ro. > 
ie # 


y THIEVES advance. 


bows to THIEVES} 


ibe iends— ze 


‘Help! help! Police! police! 


CHICHORE is R.,| 


at the back. BBAUSOLEIL turns to go to D. C.;}. 
CHORE and Loupy follow and “ee him ; the) 


Hen. 


Alone—unarmed—villains, stand off! 


s 


[ Struggles and gets away. 
SATAN opens the secret door. 


Sat. This way, this way; Satan is still your. 
friend! [Pulls him and closes door. - 

Chi. Ha, escaped! by the secret door! [Ham- 
mering at the door.| Damnation! [A crash with- | 
out, the door at back is burst open and CREQUET 
enters, leading on GENSDARMES, who appear also 
at D. R., and present their muskets. The 'THIEVES 
shrink down in a cluster against secret door. 

Cre. [waving his cap, and advancing.| Hurra! 
we’ve floored you, rascals! Hurra! 

TABLEAU. 


[ The whole of the action and dialogue, pom the 
escape Of SATAN by the secret door, must be given 
with the utmost rapidity and energy. | 


—— 


Be ee ata a 


SCENE I.—The grounds of a chateau—lawns, par- | 
terres, terraces, statues, etc., etc. 


Music as the drop rises —M ADEMOISELLE DE NAN- 
TELLE, MADAME DE SERICOURT, MADAME DE 
SENNEVILLE, MADAME DE SAVIGNE and MAD- 
AME DE LUCEVAL seated in @ row in elegant 
morning dresses and bonnets. 


Nan. [c.] Really, my dear friends, our meet- | 
ing here appears to be the work of enchant- 
ment—five of the most fashionable and exclusive | 
personsin Parisunexpectedly to stumbleupon each 
other in this sylvan bower, in obedience to the » 
invitation of an individual with whom none of us 
are acquainted. 

Ser a LRonCeele is, indeed, very strange. I 
must confess it was the romance of the adventure 
which induced me to waive ceremony. 

Nan. [reading a note.| “A lady whom Made- 
moiselle de Nantelle does not know—” 

Ser. [reading a note.| ‘‘ But who is very anx- 
ious to make her acquaintance—” 

Sen. [L. C., reading a note.] ‘Requests the | 
honor of her company to meet a select party of © 


Sav. [L., reading a note.] ‘“ At the chateau of | 
the Baroness de Hauteville at Versailles, this 
afternoon at three o’clock.” 

Luc, [R., reading a note.] ‘It ishoped the sin- 
gularity of this invitation will not offend, but be | 
met with polite confidence.” 

Nan. [laughing.| A romantic circular! and to 
keep up the mystery, although we have been here 
nearly an hour, we have not yet been honored 
with a sight of our mysterious hostess. What 
shall we do to amuse ourselves till she conn 
scends to show herself ?’ 

Ser. Resort to our usual pastime—make wae 
our friends and acquaintances. 2 

Nan. With all my heart! [They draw t ‘hei 
chairs together in a half-circle. | Who shall 1 
first victim? , 

Ser. Your late tonded hr. Be 

Sen. [laughing.| Your great fortune 
Sav. Twain Your 
Lue. (laughing. 
Ser. | 
0 


\¢ 
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| Act IT, Scene 1.] 


SeaN LAV Ne ENE P AR TS 


Nan. Oh, yes; and I much rejoice at it—for I 
never cared about it! * 

Sen. Oh, of course not, my love; he was every- 
thing that was disagreeable, and so insufferably 
vain ! 
| Sav. And so awkward and ugly! 
| Lue. And of such low extraction! 
| Ser. I wonder, for my part, how you could ever 
have made up your mind to throw yourself away 
| on such a wretch! 
| Nan. Why, the creature was rich! 

Sen. Ah, that was your only excuse! 

Sav. I can feel for you, my love. I am myself 
a victim to a golden calf. 

Tuc. I am a widow, my dear, for the second 
time. My first marriage was for inclination ; my 
second for interest. | may therefore be consid- 
ered authority in these matters. Believe my ex- 
perience : love is like a Swiss muslin dress—very 
pretty and pleasant for summer wear; but money 
is like a brocade satin—it wears forever, and can 
be dyed after that! 

Ser. [laughing.| Very ingeniously explained. 
But you are so clever, dear. [Pla yfull 'y patting 
| MADAME DE LUCEVAL’s check with her fan, then 
| 


turning with a contemptuous look aside to MADE- 
MOISELLE DE NANTELLE.]. Vulgar creature! she 
can’t forget her trade. She will persist in telling 
us she worked at her needle ! 


Enter SERVANT, announcing, U. EB. L. C. 


Servant. Count Vanille and Captain Gasconade. 
' Ser. Oh, the conceited apes ! 
[Puts back her chair, R. 
Sen. The presuming puppies ! 
: [Puts back her chair, L 
Sav. The tailors’ blocks ! 
[Puts back her chair, tL. 
Enc: The apologies for men! 
[Puts back her chair, R 


é 4 eee ee 


¢| Enter Count VANILLE and GASCONADE, UV. EF. 
L. C6. MADEMOISELLE DE NANTELLE meets 
GASCONADE, and remains with him at back. 


Van. {advancing, c.| Ah! [Starting affectedly. | 
This is, indeed, a rapturous surprise! I expect- 
ed to see but one beauty—I am presented with a 
bouquet! [Bowing extravagantly.| Oh, I shall 
positively expire with delight! A realization of 
{| Mahomet’s Paradise—a galaxy of loveliness, an 
—t/| eclipse of the sun and moon, a— 

| Ser. [R. c.] That will do for the present, Count; 
we will imagine the remainder of your poetical 
‘hapsody. 
~ Van. Oh, that’s cruel; I had only just mounted 
y Pegasus; to chip my Wings and bring me to 
© soon is barbarous! In revenge, I’ve a 
mind to go away without telling you the 
st have nearly lost my senses to procure for 


_[eagerly, R.] Oh, indeed ¢ ! what news? 
t, do tell us! 
he You can’t refuse me, I’m sure! 

he Nor me, dear Alfred ! 

Nor me, you handsome villain! 

no, no; ’m rock—I’m marble; but, 
wisl sh to ‘have your deaths on my con- 
and explain. You know 
ie went Rh ruin of 


Van. 

Pas Dead? Oh, how shocking ! 

Zan. No, no! not defunct in the “vulgar man- 
dents to us; rubbed out of the fashionable 
world—snatched from our visiting-lists. The 
news I have to communicate is of a far more 
pleasant nature! 

Ladies. Indeed? go on, go on! 

Van. Well, then—you recollect the mysterious 
lady we saw at Duplumet’s ball? 

Ladies. Well, well; what of her? 

Van. I have discovered who she is! 

Ser. An American princess? 

Sen. A German countess? 

Sav. A Russian marchioness ? 

Luc. An Italian prima donna ? 

Van. No, no, no! She’s a French woman—the 
widow of a ’Polish general, with such a maenifi- 
cent, such an unpronounceable name, it took me 
half an hour to study it. Princess Poniatousky- 
crackovienskykickylovinsky! She has an im- 
mense fortune and has taken this chateau, and 
gives this féte, for—what would you imagine? 
[conceitedly] —on purpose to make my acquain- 
tance. [ Crosses to R. 

Ser. A princess! she certainly had a very dis- 
tinguished air. 

Luc. T saw at once she was of good family ! 

Sen. She’s the prettiest little creature I ever 
saw ! 

Sav. So amiable and so elegant ! 


Enter SERVANT, U. E. C., announcing. 


Ser. The princess! [VANILLE, MADAME DE 
LUCEVAL, MADAME DE SAVIGNE, MADAME DE 
SERICOURT and MADAME DE SENNEVILLE stand 
in @ row, R. GASCONADE and MADEMOISELLE 
DE NANTELLE, L. SATAN enters C. U. E. L., as 
the PRINCESS, in an elegant demi-toilette, and bows 
gracefully to the company. 

Sat. Your pardon, friends, for having detained 
you so long; I trust you have amused yourselves. 
I gave orders that nothing should be wanting. 

Ser. We have been delighted with everything. 
Such splendid conser vatories ! 

Sen. Such exquisite statues! ay, 

Sav. Such magnificent apartments ! 

‘ Luc. Such beautiful pictures! 

Van. [bowing.] Such a concentration of loveli- 
ness ! 

Sat. I am flattered by your politeness. I hope 
Mademoiselle de Nantelle has also condescended 
to honor my poor place with her approbation. 

Nan. Itis a perfect paradise ; it leaves nothing 
to be desired. 

Sat. Tam very glad you find it so. 
you might, perhaps, have wanted— 


SERVANT, announcing. , 


= Servant. ‘Count Henry de Beausoleil! 
[All start, astonished. 
Nan. Henry here? how distressing ! 
Gas. Beausoleil? how malapropos! 3 
Van. How excruciatingly awkward! TI shall 
cut him. I make a point of cutting my acquain- 
tances when they grow poor.’ 
Ladies. $o do I. [All retire wp, R. and L. 


Enter BEAUSOLEIL, U. BE. L. ©. 


Hen. [looking Jrom one to the other. | T beg par- 
[don-—the Brincess | ? 


* 


13 P 
Well, that’s not it—they are both dead! 


Timagined | 


| 
: 
=| 
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| 14 SATAN 


LN PARIS? 


[Act IT, Sceno 2. - 


Sat. [R. c.] I am glad to see you, sir. 

| Hen. [turning and starting, astonished.| Ah! 
[Aside.] Satan, most wonderful! [Bows.] I 

have the honor— [Aside.] 

| again ? 


pression, then smiling.| To do you service; be 
seated, friends. [R. VANILLE, MADAME DE 
LUCEVAL, MADAME DE SAVIGNE—SATAN— 
| BEAUSOLEFL, MADAME DE SERICOURT, MADAME 
DESENNEVILLE, GASCONADE, MADEMOISELLE DE 
NANTELLE, L.] Our society being now complete, 
I will, without further honor of your presence. 
Knowing how closely you are all allied in love 
and friendship, and how deeply you are touched 
| by tbe calamity which has overwhelmed poor 


reunion of honest hearts to enable you to convey 
to him, on his departure from the fashionable 


forever to retire), some little token of your affec- 
tionate regard. 


getting up a subscription for him. 

Luc. How revolting to delicate minds ! 

Van. Disgusting—disgusting ! 

Hen. [agitated.| Madame— [Aside.] Fiend— 
your highness, I beg-— 

Sat. [ politely. | Excuse me one moment. [ Aside, 
with the demon expression.] Be silent. The con- 
tribution I request of you, my dear friends, is not 
leveled at your purses. 
of the kind sentiments you expressed a few min- 
utes ago. To possess the hearts of our friends 
when we are in misfortune is one of the dearest 
blessings on earth. Your affectionate remem- 
brance will prove to the Count that fortune and 
Jriends do not always come and go together. 

Van. [aside.| Ahem—does she know that we 
propose to drop him ? 

Luc. It looks very like it. ’m getting hysteriky. 

Van. So am I—ahem! 

[All the characters cough, etc., and look uneasy. 

Sat. You are silent, my dear friends—over- 
whelmed, no doubt, with ‘the intensity of your 
grief. Come, Count Vanille, you, who have been 
your friend’s shadow for so many years, must 
surely have some few words of comfort to afford 
hime c 

Van. Ob! yes, yes—certainly — decidedly ! 
-| [Aside.] _Dam’me, ’m in an awkward position 
here; but I suppose I must say something for de- 
cency’s sake. [Zo BEAUSOLEIL.] Abem—de- 
lighted, Henry—ahem+-I mean, I’m sincerely— 
ahem. [Aside.] That’s another awkward word. 
- J am inexpressibly sorry for your misfortunes— 


- —certainly—you understand what I mean. 
[ Sits in confusion. 

5 Sat. Bravo, Count! your eloquence does you 
| honor. How much better that is than cutting the 
acquaintance of the horrid wretch, as you kindly 
proposed just now ! 
| Van. Eh !—oh !—ah !—yes! [Aside] Dam’me, 
| mona 
Hen. 


ridiron ! 
! is it possible—did you really— 
Van. No, no! I—I—merely—I’'m in a terrific 
scrape ! Ya give something to be missing ! 
Sat. You wonder, Count, but this is not the 
only surprise in store for you—is it, ladies? The 
eee vain, awkward, ugly, "low-born— 


Why do we meet) 


Sat. [aside, looking at him with the demon’s ex- | 


Count de Beausoleil, I have projected this little | 
world (from which also his poverty compels him | 


Van. [aside to MADAME DE LUCEVAL.] She’s, 


It is but the repetition | 


- and—a—hope—that is, trust—a—of course—yes| 


Lue. Oh! good gracious! don’t—don’t! Tm a 
widow for the second time, as everybody knows; 
and if my little indiscretions are exposed I shall: 
never get another husband. Don’t tell him what 
|T said, there’s a dear good creature! Consider 
the dreadful scarcity of marrying men. 

Hen. Do I dream? 

Sat. You were blind until now. * 

Hen. Yet amid all this falsehood, there are two 
hearts that are true—Julia and Frederick—they 
have not deceived me. 
| Sat. Behold and judge! [Giving miniature and 
letters.| The lady’s portrait and correspondence 
found in the writing-desk of the gentleman. [AU 
ithe characters, with the exception of SATAN, 
| BEAUSOLEIL, MADAME DE NANTELLE and GAS- 
CONADE, retire up. 

Hen. {hastily looking at the letters.| ‘ Dearest 
| Frederick—” Oh! falsé woman! heartless vil- 
lain! 

Sat. Ha, ha, ha! now are you satisfied? your 
\last delusion is destroyed. Fortune, friends and 
mistress !—all have passed away. Ha, ha, ha! 

[Hxit C.. HENRY is following. 

Nan. [stopping him.] No, no, Henry—believe 
‘her not, my love. 
| Hen. Love! profane not that holy word with lips 
so base; these proofs [showing letters and minia- 
| ture] of your perfidy cannot be sworn away—they 
live, an imperishable record of my infatuation and 
your shame. [Crossing to GASCONADE, c.] For 
you, sir—my friend—I have no words to speak 
my contempt. I leave you to your happiness. I 
have no resentment for those I pity and despise. 
[Exit U.E.c.; MADAME.DE NANTELLE and GAS- 
CONADE follow. 

Van. [advancing with ladies. ] Things have 
taken an excruciatingly awkard turn here. Never 
mind--the world is wide and fools are plentiful; 
let us forget we have ever.condescended to pat- 
ronize such a blackguard. We'll go. [Calling.] 
Here, people! 

Enter SERVANT, at back. 


Van. Carriages ! 

Serv. Our only one’s a hackney oat 

Van. Never mind, it’s still a carriage. Come, 
let us quit this inhospitable establishment. [ Goes 
off ‘with Lapies in great indignation. Scene 
closes in. 
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Scene IL. ai Chamber, with folding shoved C., and 
- a door in flat R.; table and chairs carried On. 


Enter CREQUET in his jirst dress, and MApE- 
LINE, L. ; 


Cre. It’s true, dear Madeline, every word; 
were to be married, and have a pig, a cow, a cot- 
tage, and twelve thousand francs a. year. 

Mad. Oh, dear! you’ve taken away my brea 
But where are they all to come from? that’s wha 
puzzles me. . Have you got a prize in the lotter y 
or have you found a fortune in the newspa 
by proving yourself some rich old fogy’s 
heir? or have you turned house-breaker, ¢ 
and, or stock-broker, or loan society, | 
er, or coiner, ot eave else that’s. 
in the swindling line ? Cah 

Cre. No, no, no! I a too Bell: 
sive a person to patroniz 
to wealth. No, our f 


+ 
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Deegan) 


more respectable source ; 
good luck a secret for the present; and as I shall, 
in all probability, want your assistance in for- 
warding a little business of importance, you must 


=a Act IT, Scene 2 i 
i 
t 


two. 

Mad. 
already. 

Cre. What does it matter? Think of the pig, 
and the cottage, and give her warning. [IM ysteri- 
ously.| There’s a great event going to happen in 
our family, and we are to be two of the principal 
performers in it. 

Mad. What event? 
mysterious, but explain. 

Cre. No, no; I’m sworn to secrecy; but if you'll! g 
promise— [Speaking in a whisper and. looking | 
round mysteriously. 

Mad. Yes, yes, anything; I won’t say a word, 
go on. 

Cre. Well, then, you must know that— [Start- 
ing. | There’s master’s foot on the stairs; if you 
love me and wish to be married, go into this 
room, and stay there till you hear me call you; 
then come out and answer ‘“‘ Yes” to everything 
that’s asked you. Quick, quick, or we shall lose 
our fortune. [Pushes her into room, R.] Now 
for the last scene of my part, and then the pig, 
the cow, and other agreeable trifles. [Hit L. 


FEinter BHAUSOLEIL in great agitation, c. He 
throws himself into a chair. 


_ Hen. At length I am alone with my cepraie 
The man or fiend, whichever he may be, has ful- 
filled his prophecy to the utmost. But afew hours 
ago the world smiled on me, and seemed created 
for my use; and now, at the will of my tormentor, 
this marvelous being, whom my reason will no 
admit as the genius of evil, but whose power over 
my fate is undeniable, I am bereft of everything 
that attached me to life; fortune, friends, mis- 
tress, have all passed away, and I wake as from a 
dream to fearful speculation on the reality of my 
compact with the fiend. 


Don’t look so stupidly 


SONG.—‘‘ THE HAPPY DREAM.” 


Stay, bright and blessed delusion, 
Plunge not my soul in dread ; 
What matters wealth’s profusion 
When the heart is dead ? 
By friends and love forsaken, 
Can aught their place supply ? 
When hope no more can waken, 
Tis happiness to die. 
SECOND VERSE. 
Oh! world of heavenly lightness, 
The mind's eestatic joy : 
Why, walking from thy bri ightness, 
Should truth the charm destr oy ? 
If falsehood hope can borrow, 
And friends and love restore ; 
To this cold world of sorrow 
Oh, let me wake no more! 


Linter CREQUET, with boxes and bundles, L 

Cre. [erying.] Our time’s nearly up, sir. 

Hen. Ah! what time? 

Cre. It’s very nearly this time yesterday, sir— 
our four-and-twenty hours’ grace will soon ex- 


pire— 
Hen. And do you really believe the person who 


$| called upon me last night was the— 


Cre. Hush! don’t mention him, sir, or he'll 
I’m certain sure—for I’ve' 
| opened an account with him myself. 

eg [astonished.] Ah! 


but we must keep our, 


, let your mistress do without you for an hour or) 


Impossible! I’ve been away too long) 


| 
| 


Cre. Yes, sir; bad example is fatal to youth! 


I saw how happy you were,- and what a capital | 
innings you were having of everything that was | 


good; and as [have worked very hard a long 


time, with very low wages, and haven’t had any | 


fun in my life that’s worth speaking about, I 


thought I would follow your example, and go in /3 
for a bit of jollity; so, when the gentleman cailed | 
upon you last night, I got him to do a little bill | 


for me. 
Hen. Rash fool! 
Cre. No, sir, I was prudent in my wishes—so I 
got the accommodation at a long date. 


shall retire to my estate in Heidelberg, marry the 
girl of my heart, and be as free and as happy as 
a bird! 
Hen. Have you no fears for the future? 


Cre. Had you, when you began your fun? Does | 
anybody who accepts a bill make himself misera- | 


ble about the payment until it is nearly due? 
No! it’s folly to carry an umbrella in fine weather 
—so I’ll be happy as long asI can. I’m all pack- 
ed up, and ready for starting. By the by, I’ve 


taken the liberty of borrowing your trunks, sir. 
You'll not want them where you are going—and | 
as your clothes exactly fit me, I thought: you | 


wouldn’t mind making me a present of them. 
Hen. Hadn’t you better take my watch and 
jewelry while you are about it? 
Cre. You're very kind, sir! 
mention them. 
be a pity to let them fall into his hands. 
Hen. 
or a great rascal ; 
endure impertinence from you in either capacity, 


I was going to 


leave my house, sir; and, be my fate what it may, | 
if you presume to enter these doors again, or | 


touch asingle article of my property, Ill find 
means to punish you in a most exemplary manner! 

Cre. Oh! very well, sir. The two or three pal- 
try suits are of little consequence to me; I only 
took them to save them from the Jews. 
a pair of trousers and an old coat from bag.| 
Here’s a lot of rubbish! You ought to be 
ashamed te wear such disgraceful things ! T didn’t 
imagine you would behave so unhandsome, after: 
all the trouble you have given me, and the care I 
have taken of you for so many years. But the 
ingratitude of masters is wonderful. [Throwing 
trunks, etc., off u.| ‘There—I don’t want your 
rags. You’ve no objection, I hope, sir, to my 
taking my own private baggage ? 

Hen. Certainly—take whatever you please, but 
begonc ! 

Cre. Thank you, sir. [Taking up a very small 
portmanteau.| Here’s the whole of my valuable 

wardrobe, and I’ve another little article in that 
room that I should like to ae under my arm. 
Madeline! Madeline! 


| Enter MADELINE, from room R.; she crosses to 


CREQUET. 


Hen. The daughter of Madame Savanette, of 
Heidelberg ? 

Cre. Yes, sir, your washerwoman that was— 
my wife that is to be! When I made my bargain 
last night I got him to send for her—didn’t I, my 
love? 

Mad. Yes—yes—yes ! 
Was that right? 


[Aside to CREQUET.] 


{Taking | 


Pll just | 
wait to see you comfortably off, sir, and then I | 


I will accept them—for it would | 


Hark you, sir! You are either a great fool . 
and as I do not feel inclined to | 
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SATAN 


IN PARIS. 


[Act IT, Scene 2. 3e 


Cre. [aside.| Yes, yes—keep on. 

Hen. [astonish 2d.) Is it possible ? 
you leave Heidelberg ? 

Mad. Last— 

Cre. Night, sir—didn’t you, dear ? 

Mad. Yes, yes—oh, yes! [Aside.] Right, is it? | 

Cre. [aside: ]' Yes, yes—stick to it. 

Hen. You are deceiving me; Heidelberg is four | 
days’ journey from here, at the very least. 

Cre. [aside to HeNRY.] You forget in whose 
company she traveled. 

Hen. It’s very strange. 

Cre. Very—but you'll see stranger things before 
long. Good-by, sir—it will be a long time be- 
| fore we meet again. Keep up your spirits. It} 
' cannot be helped—so put a bold face upon it—the | 
| worst of danger is the fear. They say he’s not so| 
black as he’s painted. Good-by till we meet| 
again! Come, Madame Crequet, let us make 
/ haste and get married and settled, for ’m tired 
of single blessedness. I say, sir, ’ve got the best 
of the bargain, and [pointing to MADELINE] a 
little one in. [Exeunt c. 

Hen. There’s another heartless scoundrel—my 
servant; a fellow who has grown rich on my 
bounty—he, too, deserts me! The demon has 
effectually executed his work of destruction—I am 
now quite alone in the world. And must I die 
without vengeance on the false friend who has so 
basely deprived me of the woman I loved? No! 
my last act shall be one of retribution! 
at table and writing.| Gasconade shall not tri- | 
umph in his villainy—his life shall atone for his 
. base treachery. IfI can find no friend to bear 
my challenge, I will compel my evil genius to at- 
tend me. Yes, Satan shall bear my message.. 

CREQUET peeps in, C. 

Cre. [coughing loudly.| Ahem! 

Een. [starting and turning.| Ah! [Aside.] I 
thought I had summoned my tormentor. [Alowd.] 
Well, sir—what now? I hoped I had seen the 
last of you ! 

Cre. So had I of you, sir; but, as I was taking | 
my farewell of the porter, who should drive up to 

| the door but our intended that was to have been, 

Mademoiselle de Nantelle, enveloped in tears and 

a polka pelisse! Thinking me still your servant, 

{| she slipped a Napoleon into my hand, and, in a 
| voice choked with a cambric handkerchief and 
| heart-breaking sobs, told me she came on busi- 
ness of life and death, and requested me to let her 
t| see you immediately, whether you were at home 
{| or not. She’s waiting in the ante-room, sir. Don’t 
+! be a brute in your last moments. Make some 
-| amends for your cruelty to me. Let her come in. 
. Hen. No, no—I will not see her! 
$| Cre. But I say, yes, yes—you must and shall! 
,| I don’t care about your anger—I can afford to be 
}| impudent now, and I’ll force you to be a gentle- 
}/ man. Don’t behave like the ruffian you look. 
Come in, madame. 


_ Enter MADEMOISELLE DE NANTELLE. 


eB with a tragic air and tone] farewell for- 

11 summon you for my wages to-morrow 
Beran ‘“‘ Adieu, thou dreary pile!” [zit o. 

¢| Hen. Why are you Bee, madame ? 

_ Nan. To justify my self. 

Fy Hen. Justify! wit ughing incredulously. ] Oh! } 

_ Nan. Tf you hear me without anger, with- 
it dibeuuatis 7 


When did 
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[ Sit ting : 


Hen. [with ironical politeness.| Oh, madame, — 
pray proceed—I have often applauded in our 
courts of justice the eloquence of a counsel whose 
ingenious defense has saved his client from con- 
demnation; but there he had always the advan- 
tage of doubt, and the absence of material proof. 
Now, you pretend to go a step further, to prove 
that this portrait [producing it] is not yours— 
and these letters [ producing them] were not writ- 
ten with your hand. Jam curious to know the 
extremity of human ingenuity. Proceed—I can 
listen as calmly as I would to a barrister defend- 
ing a stranger. Will you, please be seated ? 

Nan. [sitting, u.]| Your words are severe, 
Henry; but I hope, before many minutes are 
passed, to make you regret having pronounced 
them. 

Hen. Never! 

Nan. Youwill! Jn the first place, I admit that 
a woman who was on the eve of being married to 
you, and had the baseness to betray your confi- 
dence by bestowing her heart wpon another de- 
serves your contempt, your detestation. 

Hen. [with cold politeness.| I wish I could say 
you have misstated your case. 

Nan. For such a woman there can be no pity, 
no grace; the wrong she has committed is ir- 
reparable. 

Hen. The charge of a bench of Judges could 
not have been more just. 

Nan. Permit the advocate for the defense to 
have his reply. There is a period in the life of a 
young girl when she is exposed to many tempta- 
tions and many dangers. In the pause between 
her departure from school and her entrance into 
society, her heart too often falls a sacrifice to her 
inex perience—he who first speaks to her of love 
is listened to with rapture and implicitly believed. 
Those letters which have been brought against 
me as such fatal proofs of guilt were written in 
my hour of peril, on my first emergement from a 
convent, when my young heart, dazzled with the 
brightness of a new world, was caught by vows it | + 
| had not sense to doubt. The miniature was stolen | + 
from me at the ball last night, to corroborate my 
seeming guilt, and so complete my ruin. [ising 
The advocate has no more to urge. 

Hen. [aside.| This looks like truth—falsehood : 
could never.assume that air of modest firmness. 
[Aloud.] What motive could any one have for 3 
thus cruelly traducing you? | 

Nan. I know not—unless the Polish princess + 
envies my happiness, and wishes to win you for 
herself! ’Tis she who has lighted the en ; 

Hen. [struck with a sudden thoug Me ess 
see—I see! [Aside.] The demon—the sodas 
‘has deceived me —but it is not too late to foil hi 
[Aloud.] Julia, dear Julia, forgive me! Mi 
tune has rendered me unjust and cruel. . 
you are innocent. I laugh at the vile. 
and at the altar will atone! [Startin 

agony of recollection.| Oh, misery! w. 
seen you?» Why did you not leave 
error? I could then have died 
having nothing to attach me to 1 

Nan. What mean its mist f 
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Act II, Scene 2.] SATA 


Nan. It was my perfect knowledge of your 
poverty brought me here. She who loved you 
when rich were most unworthy could she desert 
you in your need. No, Henry—though you have 
doubted, wronged, and turned your heart against 
| me—though fortune, friends and all forsake you— 
Tremain constant to my vows, knowing no hap- 
piness but in your love. 

Hen. [embracing her.| Dear Julia! this is in- 
deed a noble sacrifice! [Aside.] Now, Satan, I 
defy thee! Thou hast no power over woman’s 
heart! It is too pure a shrine to yield to evil. 

Nan. Now, dearest friend, I must leave you for 
a few short minutes. My family are anxiously 
waiting the result of our interview. LI.will but 
make them glad with my good news, and then 
return to sign the bond which makes me yours 
forever. Adieu, dear Henry! 

Hen. Adicu, my treasure ! 

. Nan. [turning at the door.| The advocate for 
the defense has gained his cause. You are sorry 
for your unkind words. Adieu! [ Laxit c. 

' Hen. Adieu! Despair has given place to hope— 
hate to love—a demon to an angel! I cast off all 
belief in the power of the fiend! Julia false, who, 
disdaining many wealthy an _ brilliant offers, 
sacrifices herself for me, overjoyed to share my 
poverty! Let him come, let him come—the ene- 
my to my repose, let him come! I will subdue 
him with sarcasm and contempt. [ Music. 


Enter SATAN, ©., dressed as a young officer, in 
‘closely-cut hair, red trousers, blue undress frock 

~ with two rows of silver buttons, a small red and 
blue foraging cap a la Algerine, carrying a pis- 
tol-case under his arm. 

Sat. With sarcasm and contempt? I bring you 
more effective arms— 

Hen. Pistols! 

Sat. You required my services as your second 
in a duel with your friend. I am here at your 
wish, with the necessary credentials. 

[ Places case on chair or table, R. 
Hen. Man, woman, demon, or whatever else 
you may be, [ laugh at your threats and despise 
your predictions! 
Sat. Are they not all realized? Your fortune ? 
Hen. It was easy to foretell the failure of a 
banker. 
Sat. Your friends ? 
Hen. Who ever had any friends in misfortune ? 
Sat. The falsehood of your mistress ? 
Hen. Ha, ha, ha! your infernal police is very 
| inefficient, or it would have informed you that 
Cpe Mademoiselle de Nantelle is the best and most 
-| virtuous of women—that she has proved, beyond 
| a shadow of doubt, the falsehood of your accusa- 
tion. 
Sat. Then I have arrived too late. 
Hen. 'To my great happiness. 
5 Sat. But I am still in time, I hope, to do youa 
~ service. [Taking newspaper From pistol-case, and 
presenting it to him. 

Hen. What is this? [Sarcastically.| A new 
bond—another diabolical compact ? 
_ Sat. It is the secret of Mademoiselle de Nan- 
e’s disinterested love. Read. 
_ Hen. {carelessly.| Where ? 

Sat. [pointing out the place.| There. 
Een. [reads.| ‘ Arrest of the banker, -Escroc 
met—” Ah! [Astonished and agitated. — 
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Sat. [coolly.] Go on. 

Hen. [reads.] “ This great mercantile default- 
er, who absconded with the whole fortune of his 
friend, Count Henry de Beausoleil, and other 
plunder, to the amount of several millions, was 
arrested this morning while endeavoring to pass 
the Belgian frontier.” 


Sat. Ha, ha! Now do you understand the 
lady’s sacrifice ? 
Hen, Impossible! I can never believe she 


knew of this. Her devotion was pure. 

Sat. Madman! Will you always be blind? [4 
noise of wheels.| A carriage stops at the hotel, 
[running to window] a lady hii = she. 

Hen. {going up to centre.| Vil hasten to her— 

Sat. [stopping him.| And betray the secret I 
have revealed to you? Put yourself at the mercy 
of a worthless woman, who loves but your for- 
tune and would make you the dupe of her in- 
trigues? 

Hen. What shall I do? I believe, yet doubt. 

Sat. You shall have proof of her falsehood. 
Conceal yourself here but fora few moments [ put- 
ting him into room, R.] and you shall read her 
soul. [Shuts door and retires, L. 


Enter MADEMOISELLE DE NANTELLE, ‘L. 


Nan. Now, dear Henry— [Seeing SATAn, 
courtesies.| Your pardon, sir. I thought to meet 
the Count de Beausoleil. 

Sat. [u.] Obliged by urgent business to leave 
home, he has deputed me to make his excuses. 

Nan. [R., astonished.| It is very strange. I 
had appointed to meet him onan affair of the 
utmost importance. 

Sat. You know his cruel position—compelled 
to sustain his credit by paragraphs in the papers, 
stating the arrest of his banker while attempt- 
ing to pass the frontier. 

Nan. [fhastily.| Ab! the news announced this 
morning ? 

Sat. You have seen the journals, then? 

Nan. Yes, sir! [SATAN and HENRY exchange 
glances.| Is not the intelligence of the recovery 
of Henry’s fortune correct ? 

Sat. Alas, madame, it was but a ruse of my 
poor friend to deceive his creditors. By a letter 
he has just received, there is no doubt that the 
banker has escaped safely into Belgium, with the 
whole of the property. 

Nan. Henry, then, is ruined past hope ? 

Sat. Yes, madame—he has nothing left but 
your love. Pardon my presumption—he has told 
me all your generous devotion. 

Nan. Common humanity made my sacrifice a 
duty. I can find happiness in poverty. But 
Henry—alas !—habituated to luxury, will, I fear, 
languish for his former enjoyments and embitter 
his life with vain regrets. 

Sat. [with persuasive energy.| And will not 
you, madame, writhe under the severity of your 
deprivations? ’Tis true you will still be beautiful 
and charming; but to be obliged, in the morning 
of your life, to renounce the world, its fétes and 
its triumphs, for solitude and penury ; ; to see, day 
by day, the circle of your adorers diminish, and 
have the sceptre you have wielded with so much 
grace snatched from your powerless hand by 
some less fair, less fascinating, but ewealthy rival, 
who will reign triumphantly over your subjects! 
That which we no longer sce we forget. Even 
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{Act II, Scene 3. 


| your beauty, marvelous as it is, will,in a few 
short months, be but a fact of history. Your 
former friends will pass you unnoticed in the 
street, while they welcome, with joyous acclama- 
| tion, the presence of your rival. Alas! madame, 
| your zeal has overtasked your heart! There is 
no happiness for the king or beauty who abdi- 
cates! Life is to them but a bridge of sighs, cross- 
ing a valley of tears! 

Nan. Alas! I fear it is too true! 

Sat. Believe me, you were not formed for seclu- 
sion. Your beauty, your accomplishments and 
your high birth enchain you to the world. Splen- 
dor, homage, pleasure, all should be at your com- 
mand! And if I dared name to you a man who 
loves you—who would lay down his life to secure 
your happiness— 

Nan. (astonished and angry.| Sir! 

Sat. This bold language from Henry’s friend no 
| doubt astonishes and offends you. It grieves me 
to betray my trust; but there is a sentiment so 
strong, so impetuous— 

Nan. Enough, sir! I must not listen to you. 

Sat. But one word. For many months, 
| wherever you have been—at the ball, the theatre, 
the public walks—a stranger has followed your 
steps and watched your every look; not one of 
those scented fops, who persecute beauty with 
their senseless addresses, but a man in whose 
fervid heart and mind your image is enshrined as 
| his only hope, his only blessing—a wild, passion- 
ate enthusiast, who, while gazing on his divinity, 
fondly, madly prays his voiceless vows may find a 
sympathetic echo in her breast, and some day 
meet reward—born beneath the burning sun of 
the colonies, possessor of a colossal fortune which 
he is impatient to lay at your feet. 

Nan. [with great interest.| And the name of 
this mysterious lover ? ; 

_Hen. {aside.] She listens to him. 

Sat. Ah! donot ask me! His sister has too 
deeply wronged you to afford him the slightest 
hooper 4 
ih [astonished.] His sister wronged me! 

Sat. This sister, who lives but for her brother, 
the princess— 

Nan. [astonished.| The princess! the perfid- 
ious woman who caused me so much misery, 
was— | 
|| Sat. Ah! do not let your just indignation fall 
$| too heavily upon her. I am the brother for whom 
-$) she has done you this cruel wrong; I am the 
att youthful enthusiast who has so long adored you! 

t| Oh! pity and pardon me! Do not 1 turn away the 
~| eyes that have maddened me! In mercy, let me, 
t) though they be fired with anger, once more feel 
their magical influence! You are my world, my 
| heart, my life! And, oh! do not crush a "first 
| affection ; do not condemn to misery one whose 
only hope, whose only joy on earth is to deserve 

your cere and-love! 
[Kneels and kisses her hand. 

Nan. [aside ] If I could secure this fortune. 
[ Crosses to L. 


ee 


re discreet—very discreet— 
Hen. ra Is this a dream ? 
eceeal ee for Naples. — 


| 
| 


| pany. 


ravine: Despair! No, no! that were folly ; if you sued his ‘accoun 


Sat. Alone? 

Nan. Alone. 

Sat. Without informing Henry? 

Nan. Alas! I do not wish to make him miser- 
able. 

Sat. And I can join you there ? 

Nan. The road is free to ph one. 

Hen. [advancing.]| Then I shall bear you com- 


Nan. Ha, Henry! I am lost! \ 
[Sinks intoa chair. \$ — 

Sat. [standing at c. door.) Ha, ha, ha! Now |t 
do you believe me? Where is your last illusion? 

Hen. Tormenting fiend! you have destroyed my 
last hope—you shall not triumph in my despair ! 
[Takes pistols from case, and fires them at 
SATAN. 

Sat. [throwing bullets on stage.] Ha, ha, ha! 
There are the bullets—take lessons at the shoot- |¢- 
ing gallery! Ha, ha, ha! Exit c. e7 i 

Hen. Man or demon, [ll follow him to the 
earth’s centre! [Rushes off. Scene closes in. 


ScENE ITI.—A handsome chamber. Enter COUNT 
VANILLE, L., meeting MADAME DE SERICOURT, 
MADAME DE SENNEVILLE, MADAME DE SA- | 
VIGNE and MADAME DE LUCEVAL, R. ? 


Van. Oi! my dear ladies, I am so glad to 
see you! I’m absolutely deranged witha pressure 


of extraordinary news. [Crosses to centre.| In the |; 
first place, how do you all do? I never saw you |$ 
looking so charming ! § 


Madame de Luceval, that |; 
exquisite little chapeau will be my death. Well, ies A 
as I was saying—Oh! Madame de Senneville, if hea 4. 
you persist in wearing those assassinating ring- |% _ 
lets, I shall positively do something desperate. |: 
Well, I was about to tell you that—Oh, Madame 
de Savigne, what a love of a shawl! Upon my 
life and honor, I never—why do they suffer you 
to walk about? Well, the whole world—I mean 
our select circle—is in a tumult of delight— 

Madame de Sericourt, your milliner deserves a 
distinguished place in the history of France; that 
faultless toilette would be her passport to— 

Luc. Pshaw! don’t occupy our valuab 
time in panegyrics on milliners. The news, t 
news, Count! we're dying to hear it. 

a Yes, yes—go on, go on! 

The news—eh ?—what news ?—I fore 
=i yee My dear friend, Henry Beausoleil, — 
you know how wretched I have been ever: since 
his melancholy loss, and what superhuman aii 
tions I have made to console him? 

Ladies. Yes, yes—go on, go on! | 

Van. Well, the banker, Duplumet, has been 
arrested on the frontier, and Beausoleil has re- | 
covered the whole of his fortune. Isn’t that 
ious news for us, his dear friends, who st 
him so faithfully in his poverty? What 
of balls and suppers! What an Eldor 
those who want to borrow, and what 
ence for all ofus who can’t keep ca 
horses ! * 
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| Sav. My commiseration for his misfortune can 
only be paralleled by my joy at his restoration to 
happiness. Such a perfect gentleman—such a 
valuable friend ! 

Luc. 1am a widow for the second time, as you 
all know, my dears, and, as such, am very care- 
‘ful in my choice of a third husband. Well, I 
assure you, in confidence, that if Henry were to 
propose to mé, such is my prepossession in his 
favor, ’d marry him to-morrow—the dear, hand- 
some, fascinating villain ! 

Van. But now comes the unpleasant part of 
the business—Mademoiselle de Nantelle— 

Ser. Ob, the artful hypocrite! 

Sen. The shameless, mercenary wretch ! 

Sav. The heartless coquette ! 

Luc. The proud, stuck-up, ugly scarecrow! 

Van. Of course, after the affair of the letters, 
| her marriage with our dear friend 
broken off. But now comes the agonizing point 
—what is he to do with Gasconade ? 

Ser. Oh, dear, that’s awkward— 

Sen. Vm getting nervous— 

Sav. I hope his life is insured—- 

Luc. I smell powder— 

Van. A duel is inevitable; Gasconade isa dead 
shot, and at the first fire— 

Ladies. {alarmed.| Oh, good gracious ! 

Van. Good-by our good dinners !—good-by all 
our hopes for the winter! Henry will be settled, 
sure as fate! 

Luc. But is there no method of averting this 
| calamity? So rich aman, on whom the happi- 

ness of so many depends, to risk his life in such a 
| worthless cause! You are his truest and best 
friend—[crosses to VANILLE, C.] you have 
nothing to lose and nobody to lament you; be a 
hero and fight for him. 
Ladies. Oh, yes, yes, do oblige us! 


| estecm must be taken into the account; there- 
fore, though Henry’s fortune far outweighs mine, 
my personal value is so enormous, that nothing 
but the bank of a joint-stock company can pur- 
chase me. [CREQUET cries without, L.| Eh! whom 
have we here? MHenry’s servant smothered in 
| tears! Has my prediction been already accom- 
plished. ; 
Enter CREQUET, im great grief, L. 

Cre. [crying.| Ob, oh! my poor master! Oh, 
oh, oh! how are you, sir?—and, ladies—I hope 
-¢| you are all—[sobbing] pret—pret-ty we—ll. 
Van. Yes, yes; but what are you crying for, 
my good friend? What is the matter with your 
master ? 
| Cre. [crying, and wringing his pocket-hand- 
$| kerchief.| Oh, oh! poor gentleman—he’s—he’s 
| g-0-1-e. 

| Van and Ladies. Gone! Where? 


Cre. Up the chimney, ina flash of fire! Oh, 


h, oh! : 

Van. [astonished.] Up the chimney! 
Sen. Flash of fire! 
Cre. Yes, blue and yellow! Oh, oh, oh! 
’ . Where is your master ? 

2. I don’t exactly know, but I can give a 
good guess; where I dare say he'll soon 
ou, and a great many of his particular 


* 


i 


is forever | 


Van. No, no, no, thank you, but I’d rather be) 
excused; there isa slight difference of opinion | 
between us as to my worth; in these cases self-| 


Zan and Ladies. Where, where, where ? 
| Cre. [pointing down.] Down there—there! 
Oh, oh, oh! 

Van. No trifling, sir; where is he? 

Cre. Why, he’s- gone to the—you know the 
gentleman I mean—he took him in execution on 
'a bond, at ten years’ date. 
| Van. Taken in execution ? 
| Ore. Yes; when he was very poor, ten years 
|ago, instead of raising the wind as you and other 
fashionable gentlemen do, he raised the—you 
know who I mean—and cashed a post-obit ; the 
| ten years have melted away, and—and—T[sobbing] 
he’s gone—Il’ve just seen him off per rail. 

Ladies. Good gracious—how shocking ! 

Cre. Yes—he took him in an open class car- 
iTiage to keep him cool. 

Van. I can never believe such folly—Satan in 
Paris! Ha, ha, ha!—ridiculous! 

Cre. It’s his head-quarters, as sure as the 
devil’s in London. 

Van. Well, well, I won’t dispute the point. 
At all events, if your master is really gone, I 
hope he has left you a thumping legacy! 

Cre. Yes, yes, he has, [sobbing] poor gentle- 
|man! he has been grateful for my services—he 
has left me a suit of mourning, but he’s left me to 
pay for it; but [sobbing] he hasn’t forgotten you 
|—you are all remembered in his will. Thereisa 
letter—[giving it to VANILLE} he charged me to 
|deliver it to you; it contains his last farewell, 
and a few touching observations on the value of 
your friendship. Good-by. Vmtoo unhappy to 
stay and hear you read the interesting document ; 
but I’ve promised to see his last wishes executed 
|in every particular—especially on the point re- 
lating to you, sir. Good afternoon, sir—and, 
|ladies, I hope the letter will make you comfort- 
jable. Oh, oh! [sobbing and crossing to R.] 
here’s a blow for a delicate young creature like 
me! [Trying to embrace MADAME DE LUCEVAL, 
she pushes him away in a rage.| 1 beg pardon— 
it was a lapsus lingua 
will you, ladies? [Zo MADAME DE SENNEVILLE 
and MADAME DE SERICOURT, who retire.| Oh, 
very well! [Turns at R. H. to MADAME DE §Sa- 
VIGNE.] Are you anyways agreeable ?—mum! 
[ Still sobbing.] Oh, what a cruel world! there is 
no buzzwm that can feel for me! [Exit R. 

Van. Really, upon my life and honor, this is 
getting to be a scene ! 

Ser. It wears a very awkward appearance. 

Sen. Very! such things have happened! 

Sav. There was always something very myster- 
ious about him. 


had a most extraordinary queer twist. 


ter. 

Ladies. Certainly, certainly. 

Van. [reading.| “To my very dear friend, 
Count Vanille, and my other equally dear friends 
'and companions.” 

Ladies. How kind ! 

Van. [reading.| “Being about to leave you 
forever—” 

Ladies. [putting handkerchiefs to their eyes and 
crying.| How touching! ie 

Van. [imitating.| Excruciatingly moving! 


[ Crossing to c. 


she’s over-particular— | 


Lue. Dears, Iam a widow for the second time, | 
and of course should be a slight judge of man- | 
kind—well! believe me, I always thought his eyes | 


Van. At all events, I had better read the let- | 
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{Act II, Scene 4. 


[Reading.| ‘‘T should be doing an injustice both 
to myself and you, were I to depart without record- 
ing my opinion of your virtues, and offering to 
each a small token, commensurate with my esti- 
mation of your individual value.” 

Ser. [crying.| Oh! the dear fellow—I know he 
has left me something very handsome. 

Sen. [erying.] Poor Henry ! his regard for me 
, is well known; of course I shall be most affec- 
| tionately remembered. 

Sav. [cerying.| Kind soul! he knew I valued 
him beyond all the rest of the world; I’m certain 
| of being well taken care of. 

Luc. Tam a widow for the second time, as 
everybody knows, and, as such, am not likely to 
be deceived in my opinion of mankind; and I 


of the mythological hero I would choose for my 
| third partner; my remembrance will be some- 
| thing astonishing. 

Van. Of course my small token will be the 
most valuable of all. [Reading.] ‘ In accordance 
with these views, I bequeath to my dear friend, 
| Madame de Sericourt— ” 

Ser. Yes, yes; go on, go on! 

Van. {starting, astonished.| Eh! what’s this? 

Ser. [snatching paper, and reading.| ‘ A little 
‘charity for the faults of her absent friends.” [ Giv- 


ungrateful monster! V’I—Ill have him horse- 
whipped ! [ Goes off crying, R. 

Sen. |reading.| 
—more heart, and less tongue.” [Gives paper to 
“MADAME DE SAvIGNE.] Oh! the slanderous 
wretch! [Crying.] VU—Ill bring an action for 
defamation. [Lvit R. 

Sav. [reading.| ‘“‘To Madame de Savigne— 
more discretion, and less vanity.” Oh! the de- 
ceitful villain. [Gives paper to MADAME DE 
LUCEVAL, crying.| VU—VlUl get my cousins to 
shoot him. [Lait R. 
| Lue. [reading.| ‘“‘To Madame de Luceval— 
more beauty, and less artifice.” [Giving paper to 
VANILLE.] Ob, the rhinoceros! TlI—T'll scratch 
his eyes out. Iam a widow for the second time, 
but in the whole course of my experience I never 
_ met with such a monster! ‘‘ More beauty !”—oh, 
the hedgehog !—I’ll do something desperate to 
be revenged upon him! Tl die an old maid. 
No, no; that would be rash—he’s unworthy such 
a sacrifice. No, no; I’ll have dearer vengeance. 

Van. That’s right, do—do. 

Luc. Vil marry you, Count. 

Van. [alarmed.| Nod, no—don’t—don’t—pray 
dont!) . 

Luc. I will—and perhaps be a widow for the 
third time. ' [Exit R. - 

Van. Now for something pleasant for me! 
[Reading.| “To Count Vanille—my contempt, 
and a sound thrashing at the hands of my ser- 
vant.” Oh, there’s gratitude for eating his bad 
dinners, and borrowing his dirty money. I 
always thought him a low-bred scoundrel, a pal- 
try, mean— 


Enter CREQUET, L., with a large horsewhip. 


Cre. Can I do anything for you, sir? 
gz Van. Eh!—oh, no!—dam’me! I’m a well-bred 
+, dog—I’m off! [Hait R. 
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+ _ Cre. Ha, ha, ha! so much for friendship. Ha, piness, if you are o: 


\ 


-| ha, ha! [ Goes off laughing, R. 


have always said that Henry was my beau ideal | f 
| Nearer—nearer—bright angel! 


_ ing paper to MADAME DE SENNEVILLE.] Oh! the) 


“To Madame de Senneville | 


;and the voice, beneath whose startling tone my 


| your destroyer !” 


Scene IV.—An elegantly furnished apartment, 
same as Scene 2, Act I. Doors Cc. R. and L, 
Tremulous music, piano. BEAUSOLEIL is dis- 

covered sleeping on a sofa, C. SATAN, dressed im 

simple white, with hair in long ringlets confined 

with a narrow circlet of gold or jewels, and face 
very pale and calm, to give the.idea of an angel, 
standing watching him.—Tableau. 


Sat. He sleeps! Poor Henry !—my cruel strata- 
gem to save him from destruction has nearly be- 


ireft him of reason. Foiled in his efforts to pursue | 


his tormentor, exhausted with conflicting emo- 
tions, he has fallen into insensibility. Oh, should 
he wake, and his mind be shaken, my life would- 
be but a poor sacrifice for my fatal error ! 

Hen. |[moving, and speaking in his sleep.| 
Ah! do not fly 
from me. S 

Sat. He wakes. 'To see me ere his senses are 
collected would increase his danger. Iwill retire 
a while, and watch a fitting moment to appear 
and learn my doom. [Hatt C. 

Hen. [struggling in his sleep.| No—no—you — 
must not leave me. Stay—stay—in pity stay ! 
[| Wakes.] Ob! it was a dream. Why must I 
wake and leave such happiness? Methought the 
fiend who has so long tormented me bore me | 
away—then, suddenly changing his demon aspect, |: 
became a creature of light—an angel—in whose |+ 
benign and placid face my heart saw hope. As |+ 
the mariner watches the star that leads him to 
his home, I gazed on that bright vision. The 
countenance, once so menacing and terrible, was 
pale and sorrowful; the eyes, that once flashed 
with demoniac triumph, were suffused with tears; |~ 


heart so oft has quailed, soft and melodious as the 
spring bird’s song. Urged on by irresistible im- 
pulse, 1 would have pressed the fair creature to | 
my heart, as my safeguard ’gainst the evil one, 
but, with an action of terror, she waved me off, 
and ina voice made faint with grief whispered, 
“No, no, Henry—avoid me—fly from me—I am |; 
Then, gazing on me with pity |; 
and affection, her beauteous form faded into a |¢$ 
fleecy cloud, and Ihave waked to desolation and | 
despair. Oh, heaven, in mercy, since to live is |¢ 
misery, take my life, and give me back my dream! |; 
[The demon’s air is playing in orchestra.| Ah! |: 
the fiend, or angel—come, come, my torment or |% 
my blessing, come! I am ready to fulfill my com- |¢ 
pact—I am yours forever ! + 


Enter SATAN, C. 


Sat. I take youat your word! [Advancing R. — 

Hen. A! the bright angel of my dreams! 

Sat. You confess yourself mine forever? 

Hen. ‘Forever! It is not the compact ak 
which now unites us—it is a passion, terrible 
it is irresistible—a love, born of hate, that subd 
my reason, and enchains me to thee, be 
good or evil. Yes, yes! with my soul Il 
Divinity—celestial or infernal—you hay 
from me all that bound me to life; ye 
remain—you are my fate. I fee 
edge your power—take me—I a 
Pronounce my doom—perditi 
—paradise, if you are an a 


Sat. I am but a p 
=~ a cs ~ « 


"Act I, Scene 4.] 


SAUPAN SINT PARTS: 


al 


‘| friend you saved from ruin, Clarisse Delville, 
‘| whose whole life has been devoted to proving her 
‘| gratitude. 

| been near you, and with the fortune which your 


-| world, and enjoy the happiness you would have 
| sacrificed your soul to purchase. 

_ Hen. [starting joyfully.) Ha! then the com- 
pact was— You are not the— 
Clarisse. [smiling.| Lam nothing but a woman, 
who, knowing the dangers that surrounded you, 
and despairing of saving you by mortal influence, 
mboldened by your peril and the obligation that 
made your protection a sacred duty, cast aside 
“maiden fear, and assumed the name of the evil 
one to snatch you from destruction. The com- 
| pact which I stole from you while you slept fur- 

nished me with the means of sustaining my impo- 
| sition. My task fulfilled, I will now depart. 
_ Hen. Stay, stay! the compact still exists—I 
-| insist on fulfilling it. 

at. [laughing.| Beware! I may still be Satan. 
Hen. No, no—I’m cured of that folly. [Taking 
er hand.) On this dear little hand, which I 


once thought a claw—by those beautiful eyes, 


the heavenly spirit of my dream descends 
redoubled force on its blessed reality. Not 


Ss my only hope of happiness, let me still 
re thee !. 


Ki 


Enter CREQUET, C., with MADELINE. 


Cre. [presenting pocket-book.| I think that is 
rts . 


Unseen, unknown, I have always! 


, generous devotion secured to my father, I have | 
| enabled you to maintain your position in the' 


_ which I once thought diabolical—I swear my love, | 


my protecting angel and a lovely woman, | 


my cue for making an administration of your 
property. 

Hen. My property! I thought— 

Cre. No matter—I knew—so here I am! 

Hen. What, were you in the plot? 
| Cre. Yes, sir; Mr. Satan gave me a special re- 
_tainer, in the shape of a cow, a pig, a cottage, a 
| wife and a fortune. 

Sat. ’Tis true. By his means I have been en- 
_abled to carry out the greater part of my Satanic 
/wonders. He recovered your pocket-book—se- 
‘cured the arrest of the banker—obtained the 
evidence against Mademoiselle de Nantelle—pro- 
tected you in the night-cellar—withdrew the 
bullets from the pistols—and, as a last service, 
has exposed and driven away all your false friends. 
| Cre. Yes, sir; P’ve been tolerably industrious 
‘during your four-and-twenty hours’ grace; though | 
‘reading your German romances had very nearly 
‘made me a lunatic. However, ’m dev—ahem! 
I mean, very glad we’re all so comfortably settled. | 
| Madeline and I, with your permission, will book 
ourselves by the first conveyance for Heidelberg, 

and realize the pig, the cow and the cottage; 
,while you and madame, I suppose, will remain 
| here to realize your happy dreams. 

Hen. No, our happiness is too unmixed to be of 
‘earth; our world is still a world of dreams—of 
never-dying love. 

Sat. One wish alone remains: [To audience. ] 
'To know if you approve. Of woman’s heart and | 
woman’s power you’ve seen a varied page. At- | 
test their triumph with your hands; for all my 
‘magic spells are vain until confirmed by you. 


THE END. 


NRY DE BEAUSOLEIL.—A French gentleman. 
s:, Full dress evening suit. Second dress: Frock- 
trousers, plaid waistcoat, patent polished boots. 


GASCONADE.—First dress: Full evening suit. 
ss: Froak, &c. 


THEMY! STERIOUS STRANGER.—First dress : 
- suit of black, white waistcoat and neckcloth, 
d boots, small Jeune France beard and moustachios. 


wig, red handkerchief tied loosely round 
. Fourth dress: A pink satin Polka 
at and feathers. 


COSTUMES. 
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CREQUET.—Valet to Beausoleil. Black kerseymere breeches, 
striped silk stockings, white waistcoat, black valet’s jacket with 
worsted shoulder knot, long straight-haired flaxen wig, black 
neck-cloth and large shirt-collar turned down. 

CHICHORE.—An artist of society. Velveteen shooting coat, 
striped French trousers, drab gaiters, striped waistcoat, red wig 
and whiskers. 

PIERRE, FRANCOIS.—Servants to Beausoleil. Handsome 
liveries. . if 

LOUPY, CHAUMIERE, and THIEVES.—Blouses, French 
eaps, long hair, etc., ete. 

CORPORAL and GENSDARMES.—Freneh uniform. 

GENTLEMEN DANCERS.—Full ball dresses. 

MADEMOISELLE DE NANTELLE.—Betrothed to Beauso- 
leil. First dress: White lace ball dress. Second dress: A | 
polka pelisse and white lace bonnet. ) 

MAD. DE SERICOURT, MAD. DE SAVIGNE, MAD. DE 
SENNEVILLE, MAD. DE LUCEVAL.—Ladies of fashion. 

_ First dress: Full dress. Second dress: Bonnets, ete. . 

/MADELINE.—Betrothed to Crequet. Light-blue gown, black 4 

| silk apron, French cap. 

LADIES, DANCERS.—Full ball dress. 
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| “That which pleases long, and pleases ases many, Must possess some merit.” —DR, JOHNSON. “hae 
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; 4b , RE | Jemima. Ha, ha, ha! a good idea—put it mio 
bd ff a | ‘his head! I wish you could put anything into |} _ 
24 AE BSEN AN: */it! as full o’ holes as a. colander—in at one ear |§ “a 
2 jand out at the other! ry 

. DY Comedictty, im One Act. | Sloper. Poor fellow! not changed by connu- 
4 ; . y | biality, eh ? i 
: BY GEORGE ROBERTS. Jemima. Well, since missus has been away, he |; + 
: ORS BUS ri Oe A A ie /has had no one to remind him— 4 
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Heber, Leda Sloper. Of my breakfast, for instance. 

DEAT TIQAUKE, MEGZO Jose ni0e sciels elec siesics 6 nssin Mr. A. Woo il. Jemima. Or my wages ! not that he’s a ba 
Bate Bien CT fas Rca tea cae aise Cine rae a ye Br mattgite. ue sort of bottom, for he’s as tender and affectionas | 
eit Co ieise rai Asenetnd WHRY: na ae gralal | 
renin One. acwe ss \dlwsian coins wahin che ‘Millie De Vere. Sloper. Turtle, by Jove, that ana a chord 
‘here. Tickle up the cook, will you? 
Jemima. Sir! a 
Sloper. ’m not particular, just a rechauffe. ; 
Jemima. Ah, we haven’t got that bird in t 
larder, but there’s the remains of a beautiful ra 
bit pie [aside] that was put away for the rur. 
police. 4 


ScENE.—The Poppies. Morning room; chintzg 
ie niture ; French window opening into garden | 
C.; doors R. and L.; set vases and balustrade, 
with opening in Cs table L. C., with chairs ; | 
jire-place wp stage, R., 0 fire; small table 


| 
De aieiin eeige: “chair Re OE Oar reels Sloper. Then look alive, my little queen, wit 
the carnation cheeks and cherry lips! 

Enter SLOPER, L. C., with portmanteau, hat case, .  [Pinches her Ohta 
railway rug, umbrella, fishing rod, walking| Jemima. Adone, sir, with your nonse 
stick, gun case, etc., etc., etc. Yowre worse than Joe. [Sighs.] Poor Joe! 

| Sloper. I say, Marmaduke, my boy, what is| Sloper. Joe, what Joe? Old Joe? [S 

| your notion of—[looking round, seeing room ‘Old Joe kicking up behind and before,” et 

empty.) Holloa, what’s this? No Pythias to re-/ Jemima. Old indeed! No, Joe Dibbles, 
ceive the embraces of his Damon! There’s. a gardener—such a nice young man. TP | 
| matrimonial melancholy about the premises I|to marry Joe. 
don’t -admire. [Goes to jire-place, pulls bell; Sloper. Happy dog—I mean jolly 

_violently.| Fire out, too—awarm reception. Here| but, I say, where shall I find my obliviou 

(am, punctual as a postman, and, by Jove, as Jemima. P’raps master is in the garden 

pene as—as a water-rate. the bees, or in the farm-yard. “) 

Meet tip J . Sloper. Ah, inspecting the stock? — = 

ntey JEMIMA JANE quickly, door L. 2 E. Depa Well, I call it pokin’ the pi 
Jemima. [aside.] A stranger! a man! a—a—| Sloper. [going up, C., and calling o, 

t| taoubapil y| gentleman. [Aloud.] Well, sir! maduke, are you in the pigsty or the be 

_ Sloper. [observing her approvingly, aside.] Not) Jemima. Ah, here he comes. Now pu 

| so dusty. [Aloud, advancing.| Now, cad sgnck word for me, there’s a good soul—some 

0’ diamonds. ~ | about increase of wages and reduction ot 

Jemima. Duck of diamonds indeed ! what ne Sloper. And what aim I to have 

ag Queen of hearts, if you prefer it, my [He tries to kiss her and in eé: 

don’t be alarmed—it’s only my way, aguinst MAZE, who enters, R. C., ¢ 
to be free. moking cap, carrying 
mima. And easy, so it seems! we g Pot—JEMIMA JA 

Sloper. Exactly! [Humming.] “Free and| Maze. [coming down, eal 

free and easy, we'll be free and easy still.” all this? you seem to for, 
hen, catch hold [Throws wrappers, etc., to; _ Slo; 

m all here, O. K.; all correct, Tassure you! | wh 
1. I hope you are but not having re- | 
ders— _ s-* 
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| and turns him round.| Ona closer inspection of 
-{) your person it is 8. 8. Sloper—ipse ; now to think 


| of your turning up—astonishing ! | 
> Sloper. What, after your letter of invitation ? 

} Maze. Letter—let me pause for a moment. 

‘ Sloper. 'To be sure; asking me— 


Maze. Will you be quiet? Don’t you see ’m 
pausing ? Now you mention it, I believe I have 
some glimmering of it; but no matter, the mis- | 
chief’s done—what can’t be cured must— Let 
me see, what is it that can’t be cured ? 

Sloper. Come, come; none of your gammon. 

Muze. Gammon! thank ye, Sloper; that’s it, 
gammon. 

Sloper. Confound him, he’s thinking of his pigs ! 

Maze. And now that you’ve found your way 
here, my boy, I am enchanted to welcome you 
beneath the shadow of our humble roof. [Holds 
$| umbrella over him, and in closing rt entangles 
-$ Stoper.] Make yourself comfortable, Sloper. 

Sloper. Thank ye, I will; [asede] for it’s more 
than you'll do for me. [ Sits. | But how was it, 
Marmaduke, you weren’t on the platform ? 

Maze. How was it? Let me pause—I have it. 
I was at Squills’, the apothecary’s— 

_ Sloper. What business has such a horribly 
healthy fellow as you with an apothecary ? 

th Maze. Ah, that isit. What business can I— 
ut you put a fellow out so, Sloper. Let me 
}| pause —well, as I was saying, while I was at the 
banker’s— 

Sloper. Banker’s? you said mpediceany Sit 
Maze. Did 1? so I did. 

Sloper. Well, go on. 

Maze. 1 am getting on to the—the banker’s— 
¢) after the apothecary’ 8, V’ye see—to draw some 
| | money for my dear Georgy—my—my—my wife. 

4 Sloper. Charming illustration of conjugal aftec- 


ila 


v 


faze. And would you believe it! [Looks about 
jeels in pockets.| It is a fact, Sloper, I’ve 
away without the money after all. <I think 


Sloper. [stopping him.] No, no, the bank won't 
stop payment before my breakfast. 

_ Maze. How can you tell that? 

fcheck!. — 

loper. Instead of the checks coming to the 

- Ha, ha, ha! [Laughs violently. 

: [very seriously.| None o’ that, Sloper, if 

; 1 don’t like jokes on serious subjects. 

“Oh, but talking of serious subjects— 

’s my breakfast ? 

JEMIMA JANE, door L., with breakfast tray, 

begins to lay cloth, ete., on L. table. 

don’t mean to say You're hungry ? 


Banks do come 


Hungry? I’m in a state of exhaustion, 


me k 


If- aa 209 om pooh! [Show- 
irty by the Horse G ds, 
table L., aside.] Horse Guards! 
a creatures: in St. 


4 Guards! we 
onl nly y got 


ion of an ostrich and the appetite 


lany’s the time I’ve]. 


Maze. [C., seeing JEMIMA pe Eh? Why, 
| holloa ! what’s this ? 

Sloper. 
' tion. 
|care for slops! Marmaduke, how about a bottle 
of the old Burgundy ? 

Maze. Thirsty, too. Was there ever such a 
cannibal? Where the dickens is the key of the 
cellar? [Feels in his pockets ; gets aside of 
JEMIMA JANE, whois RK. of L. table, busily placing 
cups, etc., puts his hand in her apron pocket. 

Jemima. Don’t, if you please, sir! What are 
you after ? 

Maze. After? 
No, it’s not there. 

Jemima. I should think not, indeed; why, en 
left it in the door! 

Sloper. In that case I'll fetch the intoxicating 
fluid myself; don’t trouble yourself Marmaduke. 
[ Aside, crossing to door L.| ‘There’s no trusting 
him—he’d be bringing some curious Cape at 
twelve shillings a dozen by mistake. [ Lvit. 

Jemima. Ab, give me the town gents for my 
choice ; they always top the country in conversa- 
tion. He’s worth listening to, he is; and he’d be 
worth looking at, that’s more—if he was a trifle 
more juvenile. 

Maze. Juvenile, Jemima Jane! Bear in mind, 
if you please, that that gentleman’s juvenility is— 

Jemima. What, sir? 

Maze. No matter what. ‘‘ What’s in a name ?” 
as Dr. What’s-his-name says. [Seriously.] Jemi- 
ma Jane, during that middle-aged Lothario’s resi- 
dence beneath this humble roof, you’ll have the 
goodness to exhibit—exhibit— 

Jemima. Yes, sir. 

Maze. Less petticoat and more prudence. 

Jemima. Very fine, but you seem to have for- 
gotten what you—oh, the recollection makes my 
blood curdle. 

Maze. Does it? I haven’t the cloudiest concep- 
tion. 

Jemima. 
cheeks ? 

Maze. J ought to have imprinted something on 
your ears. [Aside.] What a memory the girl has! 
[Aloud.] Why, woman, those conjugal caprices— 


I’m after the key of the cellar. 


Not of what you imprinted on my 


there were only a couple of em, by the by—were |¢ 


intended for my wife. 


Jemima. Ob, indeed, won’t missus feel flattered | 


when she hears— 
Maze. Hears! will you stop your mouth, or V’ll 
stop your wages! 


Jemima. You wouldn’t have me keep presents | 


that were intended for somebody else? 
Maze. [aside.] She'll drive me mad! 


Jemima 
h, not a word as you value your place. 


it’s my character. 


|parison with mine? Ha, somebody coming. 
There’s gold to buy your silence ! 

[Gives her half a crown. 
Jemima. [ disdainfully.] Only half a crown !. 
Maze. 
yowre dumb. 


[Rx.] My breakfast, if you’ve no objec- | 
[To JEMIMA JANE.]. Tea, hum !—don’t | 


mima. [snapping her fingers.| That for my | 


“Mae. Character—what’s your character in com- | 


You shall have half as much again if t 


Ge 


> ee ee ee 


Jemima. Very well, sir, I won’t say another It. 


word. [Speaking very quickly.| Only don’t you” 


go for to blame a poor girl who’s a orphan and (+ 


HE epee and who has to find her own tea and 
ar to say in, 1in 


hing; ifitshouldcome _ 
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to missus’ ears who’s a person as knows two and 
two makes four and isn’t to be fooled what you 
imprinted on my two—[MAzeE stops her mouth 
and forces her off, door L. ©. 

Maze. Hush, be dumb. 

Re-enter SLOPER with two bottles, glasses and 
corkscrew, door i. 

Sloper. Here we are, Marmaduke, brought a 
brace to save time. [Puts one bottle on table and 
draws cork of other.| So let’s sing ‘‘ Ilo Bacche.” 

Maze. Baccy! certainly not. Mrs. M. objects 
to smoke in the house. [From this point to JemMI- 
MA’S entrance, business, and the more the better. 

Sloper. Who’s going to smoke? [Seats himself 
at table.| Won’t you keep me company ? 

Maze. [draws chair near table, i.) Couldn’t 
touch a morsel. 

Sloper. [eating.| Capital pie—try a glass. 

| Pointing to bottle. 

Maze. Wine at this time of the morning—I never 
dream of it. Let me help you—[MAzn pours out 
and helps himself. SLOPER looks, then pours out 
Sor himself. MAznr takes it from him as he is 
| about to drink, ad lib.) Thank you; not bad—not 
| at all bad. [Smacks his lips.] There’s a bouquet 
about this that’s like—let me think, what is itlike ? 

Sloper. [looking up, annoyed.| D n it! 

Maze. No, sir, not at all like it—there’s not the 
remotest connection. 

Sloper. That’s my glass. [Takes it from MAzn, 
and while refilling it MAzE reaches across table 
and takes his plate and eats. 

Maze. Prime; delicious. 

* Sloper. [drinking.| Very pretty tipple. 

Maze. [with mouth full.| Ambrosial. 

Sloper. (noticing him.| Holloa, that’s my pie. 

Maze. 1 like that. 

Sloper. [reaching across.| So do I. 

Maze. Wait a bit, let me*pause. 

Sloper. I wish you'd keep your paws off. [ Snatch- 
ing plate.| Do you conduct yourself in this fashion, 
Marmaduke, when Mrs. M. is at home ? 

Maze. Ah, my wife, my own Georgy Porgy. 
_ That reminds me those notes I was to have called 
for. | Takes SLOPER’S bread and eats i. 

Sloper. Hi! that’s my bread! Yow’re at it 
again; if yowre hungry, take that. [Pitches loaf 
at him; MAZE puts it in his pocket. 

Maze. Thank you. 


Pve done breakfast, to surprising the coveys? D’ye 
remember the jolly times we spent in the turnips 
and the bean stubble?—of course you don’t, 
though. ; 

Maze. Oh, yes, I do! [Rubbing his legs.] V’ve 
a vivid remembrance of the stubble. . 

Sloper. And my poor Ponto, that prince of 

pointers. Come, a glass to the memory of that 
. faithful follower. 
Maze. By-all means, with the customary lugu- 
; brious honors. [SLOPER ills glass and MAZE 
— drinks from bottle; both sing.| ‘For he’s a jolly 
- good fellow,” etc. - [ Bell heard. 

Sloper. What’s that, visitors? . 

Maze. How should I know? [Calling.] Jemima 
Jane, we’re not at home—we’re invisible. [.Sings.] 
“We'll be merry and jolly together,” won't we, 
| Sloper? 
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“Tis a way we have in the country, 
To drive dull care away. 
With a hip, hip !” 
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Sloper. What do you say, Marmaduke, when | 


Enter JEMIMA JANE, L. from C., followed by 
i GEORGINA. 
Holloa! 


Jemima. If you please, sir, missus—[ Aside. ] 
He’s in for it now, or my name isn’t a-going to be 
Dibbles. | Crossing and exit door L... 

Maze. [rising.| Miss who? [SLOPER rises. 

Georg. Yes, Marmaduke, it is [—your wife. 

Maze. So it is, I declare. [Crosses, C., about | 
to embrace—she draws back. To SLOPER.|] My 
Georgy Porgy, Sloper. [Zo GEORGINA]. You’ve 
heard me talk of Sam Sloper—Snobby Sloper we 
used to call him at school. 

Sloper. {aside.| Confound him! he only recol- 
lects what he ought to forget. 

Georg. [to SLOPER.| I must apologize for dis- 
turbing you. Pray resume your seat. 

Sloper. [bowing. Aside to MAzxE.] She’s superb! 

Maze. Isn’t she! But, Georgy, this is an un- 
expected surprise. 

Georg. Didn% you get my telegram ? 

Maze. Telegram, Georgina ? 

Georg. That I sent yesterday, with a special 
request you would be at the station with the open 
carriage ? : 

Maze. And open arms. 

[Advances ajfectionately—GEORGINA retreats. 
Georg. Didn’t you receive it—didn’t you? 
Maze. My precious, don’t hurry me, let me 

pause. 

Georg. Ah, it’s too clear.. Such conduct, Mar- 
maduke, admits of no excuse. ‘To leave me, your 
wife, a female and unprotected, in a public place ; 
an object of pity, perhaps ridicule—what should 
I have done, ; 
CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK enters, carrying GHOR- 

‘GINA’S shawl. 
had not the polite attention, the kind sympathy, |{ 
of a stranger— [Discovers CAPTAIN FLUTTER- 
BUCK, who comes forward, R. a 

Maze. kh! 

Sloper. A young man. [Coughs.] Hem ! 

Georg. Captain Flutterbuck relieved my anx- |¢ 
iety. Without him, without his considerate care, |+ 
without his phaeton so generously placed at my (+ 
disposal—what might have been my fate ? , 

Flutter. Don’t mention it, my dear madame; 
IT am more than repaid for so trifling a service by 


Ahem ! ee 
find that cough 
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_ Maze. [to CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK, conjiden- 
tially, under the impression that he is speaking to 
SLoPER.| You don’t understand Georgy’s tem-| 
perament. She’s of a very excitable nature; 
_ got a ridiculous notion I neglect her. Absurd, 
isn’t it; you wouldn’t, would you, Sloper? 

Flutter. Oh, not ‘for the’ world. [Going up, 
aside. | Confiding creature ! 

Maze. (to GEORGINA.] You must allow, my 
love, my little mistake has gained for us the} 
pleasure of this gentleman’s society. [To CAPTAIN | 
|, FLUTTERBUCK.|] Of course you'll stay, Major? 

Flutter. [comes down, R.| Captain. 

Maze. Captain! 

Georg. But your friends expect you. 

Maze. Ob, we take no refusal, do we, Sloper? 
besides, we must have your assistance in the 
turnips and the stubble. [Zo Caprain FLUTTER- 
BUCK. ] Good at gunning, eh? 
< Sloper. [aside.] He’s a poacher, or I’m no 
| physiognomist. 

Flutter. Well, occasionally, but to-day, [glanc- 
ing affectionately at GEORGINA] if ’'m not mis-| 
taken, duty calls me— . 

Sloper. With us, sir, unquestionably; to the 
tented field. [Aside.|] I must stop his little game. 

Flutter. [stifly.| Really, sir, ’m at a loss to 
understand you. 

Sloper. Very likely ; but I never proceed on a 
bloodthirsty expedition of this nature, that our 
friend here [indicating MAzE] doesn’t pot me) 
instead of the partridge; therefore, I can’t dis-| 
pense with you. My life demands the sacrifice. 
_[Aside.] Spoilt his sport, if ’m not mistaken. 

Maze. Ha, ha, ha! Sloper is a funny fellow, 

| isn’t he? a capital hand at logic. 
Flutter. Ob, amazingly “amusing. 
| Hang him and his logic, too. 
Maze. Come, come, you can’t refuse. Remem- 
-| ber, remember, the fifth of November—no, no—I | 
m? should say the first of September. Excuse me'| 
EE pa for a minute; Georgy, my pet, take care of the | 
General. [ Bait, door R. 

Sloper. [aside.] Not if I know it. 

Flutter. [to GboRGINA.], And you, madame, 
+ you will be alone. 

Georg. Oh, I have a few additions to make to 
- toilet. 

Flutter. May I— [offers arm, she hesitates. 
t | Sloper. [aside.] Now or never. [Steps im front 
t) of CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK; offers as arm, which 

| GEORGINA accepts. ] Additions to your toilet? im- 
ssible! Where nature has been so lavish of her 
, what need of art as an auxiliary? [Ezut tri- 
hantly with GEORGINA, ©., through garden. 
‘utter. [aside.] Very well, since my obliging 
friend is determined to force his hospitality upon 
wn a shall offer no opposition. Yes, I'll remain, 
hat an inducement to remain! She’s love- 
‘ellow Sloper, though, must be strangled 
d—the fellow means mischief, not a 
“upset my contemplated téte-c1-téte 
isantees creature. Confound his 


[ Aside.] 


nC HHORGINA, crosses to cei by Sor para- 
ce 


— Sol, Rs she had le, 


| absence ? 


|mising myself by accepting a favor at your hands, 
‘I should have rejected your offer with the scorn it 


| you seen them, Georgy ? 


! ae on honoring us 
D Fl , 1 


| while I— 


Flutter. Oh, madame, how could I resist such 
attraction ? 
Georg. But won’t your friends be uneasy at your 


Flutter. Vil drop them a line, and they'll be 
charmed to find I am in such excellent hands. 

Georg. My husband will be delighted to show 
you every attention. He isan enthusiast in coun- 
try pleasures. 

Flutter. But if may be permitted to express 


an opinion, that passion is so absorbing as to ren- | 
der him forgetful of his duties in another quarter. | 
This morning, for instance, on your return after | 


so long a separation— 
Georg. Separation? do.you call three days— 
Flutter. A century—an age—banishment. Far 


be it from me, madame, to augment your grief; | 


but how can I look on with calmness when I see 
you the subject of insult ? 

Georg. Insult ? 

Flutier. Yes, for what greater insult can a hus- 
band show to a wife than heartless indifference ? 

Georg. Sir, this zeal is misplaced—mistimed— 

Flutter. Zeal! don’t call it by so harsh a name 
—you may not—you cannot be able to comprehend 
my feelings; but be assured the interest—the af- 
fection—nay, more, the— 

Georg. [in amazement.| Stop, sir. 
to understand ? 

Flutter. That Iam weak, foolish, culpable if 
you will; but pardon me ; twas not in my power 
‘to check this avowal of — 

Georg. Your baseness, your ingratitude—this is 
indeed a strange abuse of my husband’s hospitali- 
ty, and had I foreseen the possibility of compro- 


What am I 


merited. [ Crossing L. 
Flutter. [aside.] I have put my foot in it. 

[Alowd.] Oh, madame, pardon my presumption. 

|I have done wrong—I own it, on my knees I own 


it. [Aneels; SLOPER is seen at back, on point of | 


entering; coughs loud and retires, holding up his 

hands in astonishment. 

Georg. Rise, sir, f desire. [CAPTAIN FLUTTER- 
BUCK 7rises.] Leave the house at once. 

, Flutter. But my promise to your husband ; what 

excuse can I offer? 

Georg. It is for you to find one; not another 
word—leave me this instant and forever ! 

Flutter. [aside.| And give up all hope, all 
chance of success! Provoking, when I thought 
the victory ensured. [Hxit L. C. 

Georg. [alone.] Should he persist in staying in 
defiance of my warning, he must take the conse- 
quences. 

Enter MAZE, dressed in shooting costume ; gaiters, 
Scotch cap and loud swit of plaid knickerbockers; 
gun in hand. 

Maze. Aha, you there, Georgy? Where's Slo- 
per and our young friend, Lieutenant Thingum- 
bob? Uncommonly amiable creature, isn’t he? 

Georg. Captain Flutterbuck is compelled to 
leave us at once. 

Maze. But this will never do! | Feeling in pock- 
ets.] Holloa, what have I done with them? Have 


Georg. What, Marmaduke ? 

Maze. My cartridges. Oblige me by relieving 
me of this instrument of destruction, Georgy, 
[Hands his gun. 


\+ 
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| Georg. [shrinking.] Ah! | wind and my nobility—I don’t intend to spare you.. 

| Maze. Don’t be alarmed; it’s not loaded. Imust, Sloper. Spareme? Why, my dear fellow? 

| have left them upstairs. [Crossing to door, R. Maze. None of your blandishments, you—you— 

| Georg. Marmaduke, can you give me your un-/ rattlesnake! you spotted cobra! 

| divided attention for a few minutes? Sloper. What have you been taking, Marma- 

| Maze. (looking in table-drawer.] No, they are duke? Soothing syrup, or widow Welch’s pills? 

not here. Maze. That’s right, brazen it out—but it won’t | 

| Georg. Very well, since you refuse to listen— (do! It won’t wash, Mr. Sloper—I know all! | 
Maze. Now, Georgy, don’t excite yourself; it?s} Sloper. Oh, your knowledge must be very ex- | 


bad for the nervous system ; you’re annoyed about | tensive. 

those notes. Do you know, my love, I found to; Maze. Shehasrevealedeverything. [ Crossing. 
| my consternation that the bank was out and the! Sloper. Oh, has she? [Aside.] By Jove, that 
clerk was shut—I mean the clerk was shut and | little puss, Jemima Jane, has betrayed me! I 
the bank was out? No, that wasn’t it, but you| didn’t think she was such a prude. [Alowd.] Ha, 


| know what I mean. ha, ha! Is that all? 
|  Gsorg. A pretty explanation. Maze. All? Would you like to have my una- 
| Maze. Ym glad your satisfied. Oh, [feeling in dulterated opinion of your diabolical conduct, 
his pockets| here they are at last. Sloper ? 
| Georg. [eagerly.| The bank-notes? Sloper. Why, my dear boy, where was the hein- 
Maze. No, the cartridges, hurra! ous crime of a cursory clasp of that fairy form? 
Georg. [disappointed.] Oh, Marmaduke, your| Maze. What do I hear? 
thoughtlessness, your awkwardness— Sloper. And sucha jolly little waist. Whocould 
Maze. (dronping cartridges and gun.| Awk-| resist such a jolly little waist? not you, for one, 
wardness? come, I like that. | yon dog. [Poking him in the ribs. 
| Georg. Your want of discrimination, what have) Maze. Unhappy woman, she never told me this. 
they not caused me? But now you might have) [Sits in chair, where he had thrown stocking 
spared me the pain of certain declar, ations. and darning-needle he had taken from JEMIMA 
| Maze. Declarations—declarations of what, | JANE’s pocket while looking for his key; jumps up; 
Georgina? sees stocking.| And she never told me this. 
Georg. What is generally the nature of those; Sloper. No, that was a point she never touched 
made to a young and— upon; but really, Marmaduke, there was nothing 
Maze. Lovely woman. And such have been| more, upon my life, except a chance chuck under 
| made to you, Georgina ? the chin! 
| . Georg. Does it appear so very extraordinary ? Maze. A chance chick under the chun; and the j 
| Maze. Extraordinary? it’s incredible. suffering martyr concealed this from me. [Men- 
| Georg. Thank you for the compliment. | aces SLOPER with gun.| Monster, off—away ! 
_ Maze. No, no, I don’t mean that, but how, when,| Sloper. Drunk, or mad, or both? [Aside.] I 
where? | must cross- -question J! emima Jane; the little minx | 
Georg. Here, not many minutes ago! has been crying out before she was hurt. [To | 


Maze. To my own wife, under my own roof, un-| MAze.] Tl be off in ten minutes. 
der my own nose, upon my own Turkey—I should, Maze. Can’t you make it five? 
say Brussels. Oh, the viper! Sloper. Such behavior after inviting me— 
Georg. And now, Marmaduke, since you know; Maze. I thought I was inviting a gentleman, 
all, let no time be lost in informing him his pres- sir, and not a gorilla. [ Hit SLopE R, L. C., taking 
ence is distasteful to us both. /Maze’s hat in “mistake. MAZE alone, sinking m 
Maze. I fly, Georgina; watch me flying to take | chair. ] Beware your friends! And to think that 
summary vengeance on tho diabolical disturber of| crawling crocodile was once among the number, 


our domestic bliss! [Snatches gun. | that Samuel Sloper was the companion of my early 
Georg. No violence, Marmaduke, I insist ! days, the partner of my juvenile pleasures, from 
Muze. Don’t be alarmed, Ill spare his life, but: ' prisoner’s base to periwinkles ! 
| I must call him— Enter GEORGINA, door R. 
| Georg. No, no, no bloodshed—you must I Georg. Marmaduke! 
call him out! Maze. [rising furiously, under the impression 


Maze. Vl call him all the names my prolific it is SLOPER.] What, you're back again ? 
vocabulary can supply. Ah, what’s that noise? Gare: [softly.] Is he gone, Marmaduke? 
footsteps ? | Maze. Oh, it’s you, Georgy! I thought it was | 

corg. [looking off.) It’s he, perhaps. Tl re- the ruthless ruffian. 
tire. Remember, Marmaduke, be firm, be reso-| Georg. Youhaveseenhim, [MAzr xods] and— 


ee lee - 


res 


lute, but above all be calm. [ Exit quickly. | Maze. And have satisfactorily submitted his i 
| Maze. {alone.| Calm, ha, ha! [ Walks about ex- | | gander to the action of the flames—I tee 4 
| citedly, brandishing gun.] Calm—I am calm. you! a 
| Enter SLOPER, L. C. | Georg. And he is going ? ° Tape 4g 
Slorer. Well, old boy, here I am, ready to wipe Maze. Gomg? heis gone by this time! By 
| your eye. | Jupiter, Georgina, the sight of the wretch would 
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Muze. [aside.| What abominable fresddtail: be enough to— 
[Aloud.] Wipe my eye, Mr. Sloper? it is only Te-| | Enter CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK from garden, L. 
spect for my country’s laws that checks my wiping c., and saunters down R. 
you from the face of animated nature. , Georg. [uside. ] Control yourself. 
Soper. The deuce! Why, Marmaduke, what’s | Maze. [crossing to R.] Ah, Major—I mean Co: 
in the wind, ch? poral ! : [GEORGINA in amazemen 
Maze. You are, sir. Yes, you, between. the Flutter. (correcting.| ae ie 
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- Maze. I should say, “Captain.” Sent off the 
note ?—told your friends you are our prisoner ? 

Flutter. [looking towards GEORGINA, con-| 
Jused.| Ahem! not exactly. | 

b: Maze. But you must, my dear fellow; mustn’t 
+) he, Georgy? 

: Georg. [aside.| What does he mean ? 

+| Maze. [to CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK.] No ex-| 
+ cuse; besides, as Sloper’s going— | 
3 Flutter. [{aside.| This conduct is inexplicable! | 
$| Maze. (aside to Georcina.] Amiable creature, 
$| isn’t he? [To Carrain FLUTTERBUCK.] Find 

your room comfortable, I hope? 

Flutter. Charming—such a view ! 

Maze. Oh, you like views? He must go to 
the summer-house, Georgy, such a prospect—a 
perfect panorama—everything in nature, from a 
cow toa cataract and a purling brook. That’s 
capitai! My love, you must be the captain’s 
cicerone. , 

Georg. I? 

Maze. To be sure, so get your gipsy hat. [To 

| CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK.] You can’t think how 
it becomes her. 

Flutter. [aside.| This is more than a realization 
of my wildest anticipations. 

[ Offers his arm, GEORGINA refuses. 
| Georg. [aside.| What’s to be done? [ must 
see Mr. Sloper, perhaps he may be able to solve 
this mystery. [ Hxit R..C. 
¢| _ Flutter. [aside.| Can I believe my senses? 
3 This is indeed a transformation scene. [vit. 
Maze. {alone.| Fine fellow that, just my sort: 
: of military man—freedom without familiarity. | 
+| What a contrast to Sloper! It’s time we were 
$| off; punctuality is—is the thief of time. Now 
for my gloves. [Zakes GEORGINA’S gloves and 
| splits them.| Hem! not much of a fit; why, if 
~) they’re not Georgy’s! Now for my hat. [Puts on 
g| SLoPER’s hat, which ismuch too big for him.] Now 
-| for the gun. [Takes wp umbrella and is hurrying 
off, C., whin he runs against JEMIMA JANE en- 
- tering with packet, Cc. ‘ | 
| Jemima. Here you are, sir, a parcel from the} 
bank. 
.| Maze. Bank—bank—what bank? I don’t 
+, know any bank but the one ‘where the wild 
| thyme grows.” [Opens packet.] By Jove! the 
‘| notes that I forgot; what a surpris> for Georgy ! 
$| [Sits at R. table and counts notes ; JEMIMA JANE 
watches him anxiously. 
Jemima. All correct, sir? 
$| Maze. Ten, twenty, thirty, forty. 
t| Jemima. Oh, sir, make haste, it’s too much for 
¢| my nerves. [Sobs.] Ob, oh, ch! 
4) on pigs or sits on his knee as she is sobbing. 
: raze. [surprised.| Why, what the devil is the 
matter with the girl? Now drop it. [Drops 
notes.| Ah, now I’ve dropped it. — 
_ Jemima. Ob, sir! that unfortunate little cir- 
eumstance—those two—you know what, sir. Joe 
ieard them while he was nailin’? up the creeper; 
e him creep, too, I can tell you. He couldn’t 
earing ’em, they were so loud. [ Sobs louder. 
What an infernally humiliating position, 
t upon by one’s own domestics! [ Tries to 
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| trouble you have caused me—but on one condition 
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Maze. You'll ruin me, rapacious maiden. Well 
—well, I'll make the sacrifice. You shall have a 
fi’-pun’ note for your trouble—I should say for the 


—mum! [Dries her eyes with the tavle-cloth. 
Jemima. |[quickly.| Oh, thank you, sir. 
Though I am a orphan and unprotected, you 
shall see if ’m ungrateful. 
Maze. Will yu—mum! [Checking notes with 
thumb.| This will be a lesson to me. Bell. 
Jemima. Oh, that’s the milingtary gent in a 
hurry about his letter. [ Crosses, door R.] Tl be 
back ina second. You won’t forget? [Runs off: 
Maze. Forget? Iwish I could; catch me in- 
dulging in such an unsatisfactory luxury a second 
time. A fi’-pun’ note fora couple of—([Jmitates | 
noise of kissing.| Ugh! were Georgy to hear of it, 
my piece of mind and body would be gone for- 
ever. 
Tinter GEORGINA at back, hat in hand—MAz«r at 
table examining notes. 


Georg. [aside.| Heigho! Isuppose the solemn 
farce of a stroll through the garden must be en- 
dured ; a lively prospect, but it’s all Marmaduke’s 
fault. [Observing MAzr.] Ah, what do I see, th 
money from the bank ! 

, [Advances to chair; stands behind MAZE. 

Maze. [without looking up, wnder the impres- 


sion he is speaking to JEMIMA JANE.| What, | 
youre back, eh? [Holds out notes.] Catch hold! | 
[GEORGINA takes note.] But, mind, not a word 


to your mistress about those two—| Noise of kisses 
as before.| But as you value your place, mum! 
Georg. [aside.| Money for her to buy her 
silence. I could have forgiven anything, every- 
thing, but this, never ! [ Looking off.| Ab, here she 
comes, now for proof of his iniquity. | Goes off: 


Enter JEMIMA JANE; goes up to MAZE and holds 
out her hand. 


Jemima. Well, sir! 

Maze. Now, what the dickens do you want? 

Jemima. The fi’-pun’ note you promised me. 

Maze. Promised! You mean paid! 

Jemima. Oh, sir! 

Maze. [rising.| Rapacious maiden, where’s 
your nodesty? what have you done with your 
modesty ? 

Enter SLOPER, C., from L. 


Jemima. How can you deceive a poor girl so? 

[ Sobs. 
Sloper. [aside, at back.] Eh, what's this, de- 
gcive a poor girl? I’m just in time. [He is com- 
img down; GEORGINA signs to him to stop; they 
watch at back. 
Jemima. Why, you know you never gave me 
anything except those two—you know what. 
You doubt me? Oh, sir, it’s too bad to treat a 
orphan girl in this cruel way. Search me if you 
won’t believe me. [Hmptics pockets, showing the 
various articles, ang follows him about stage— 
crosses front from BR. to L.] There’s the keys. 
[Offering them.].There’s the milingtary gent’s 
letter. [Offers, which MAzE takes.] There’s the | 
two half-crowns your pretty friend from town gave | 

me—one’s a duffer. [Zurns pocket inside out. 
Maze. [bewildered.| Oh, go it—go it; there’s a 
plot, a diabolical plot to disturb my domestic 


felicity ! [Laughs hysterically.] Oh, go it—go it, 
do as you like, don’t let me be any impediment. 


wai 
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THE ABSENT MAN. 


There! [Flings letters about wildly.| Take ’em, 
tables and chairs, [throws over table, etc.] house 
and grounds, fowls and. fish-ponds, pigs, pig- 
Sties and pointers—and Sloper, yow’re welcome to 
him too, and put a man or a woman in possession. 
[ Sinks exhausted in chair, R. 
Georg. [coming down, touches him on shoulder 
—MAZxE looks up aghast.| Marmaduke. 
Maze. Georgina ! 
Georg. Calm yourself—I received the note. 
Maze. You” [Sinks back.] ’ma dead man! 
Georg. Yes, I. 
Maze. Then, you know— 
Georg. All! 
Maze. And those two— 
[Imitates noise of kissing. 
Georg. Hush! enough, sir. 
Jemima. [to SLOPER.] And more than enough, 
too. [ Whispers to SLOPER. 
Sloper. Oh, you don’t say so—the libertine ! and 
he had the audacity to call me a gorilla. 


Enter CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK, C. 


Flutter. [to GEoRGINA.|] Dear madame, I am at 
your service; a humble slave awaits your com- 
mands. 

Sloper. [coughing.] Ahem! [ Rises. 
cough, Sloper. [Crossing to him in corner. 

Sloper. [aside to Mazx.]. Would you leave them 
together? Why don’t you join them? 

Maze. V’ve an important dispatch to attend to. 


[Takes CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK’S note, which 
JEMIMA JANE had given him; opens and reads. | 
Eh? what’s this? ‘‘ My dearcousin.” The exist- 


ence of such an encumbrance quite escaped my 


memory. [Reading.] ‘‘My dear cousin, don’t 
wait dinner—” 
Flutter. [aside.] Heavens! my note! 


Maze. [continuing.| “I have scratched out” 
—no, no—I mean “ sketched out a charming con- 
quest.” Oh, has he, my love? are you listening ? 
‘“The coquettishness of the wife—coupled with 
the idiocy of the husband—a pitiable pump—” 

Georg. What does this mean ? 

Jemima. [crossing to MAZE.] Take care, sir. 

Maze. What’s the matter ? 

Jemima. That note, sir—it’s not intended for 
you. 

Maze. Not mine? 

Sloper. Aye! but who lays claim to the inter- 
| esting document ? 

; Georg. [pointing to CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK. ] 
That gentleman, if I’m not mistaken. 
Flutter.. [aside.| Pheugh! it’s all over, 
- demand summary satisfaction. 
m Maze. [crossing to CAPTAIN FLUTTERBUCK. | 
- Really, my dear Bergeant— 

Flutter. Captain! 
| Maze. Captain—ten thousand pardons—I am 
| completely overwhelmed; my confusion at hay- 
ing— 

Georg. Enough! 

Maze. 1 don’t think it near enough. Picture 
yourself opening another’s sealed dispatch! 

Georg. 'There is no cause for apology; on the 
; contrary, Captain Flutterbuck will, I feel sure, be 
peratetul to you for your mistake, and will not hesi- 


ST 


he’ll 


Maze. 1 told you to do something for that | 


ee to testify his ringer by at once taking ie 


only means in his power to lull suspicions which a 
longer stay would not fail to create. 

Flutier. Floored and no mistake! After that 
signal, I must beat an honorable retreat. [To 
MaAze.] My dear sir, adieu! Madame, I thank 
you for your candor and’ consideration. [Hzit. 

Jemima. He has got his ticket-of-leave and no 3 | 
mistake. t j 

Maze. But shall he be permitted to outrage our | 
feelings? No! [Makes for door, c., as if to follow; 
he is restrained by GEORGINA, SLOPER and J EMI- 
MA JANE. 

Georg. It’s your own fault; not half an hour 
ago I gave you warning. 

Maze. But I thought you were alluding to 
Sloper. 

Sloper. The idea—a moral man like me in a 
Government office, with one hundred and fifty a 
year, paid quarterly. 

Maze. But you confessed your culpability ; you 

acknowledged your enormity. 3 

Sloper. Pooh! pooh! I presumed your allusions 
had reference to this young person. 

[Pointing to JEMIMA JANE. 

Jemima. The idea! a pretty notion, with my 
banns put up twice and my wedding bonnet. be- |} 
spoke—what would Joe say ? ' 

Maze. But the reprobate, shall he be licensed |; 
to—[Runs up C., as before; they stop him; he slips 
out of coat and is running up, when JEMIMA JANE 
stops him with end of broom, which has been in fire- |: 
place during the scene. 

Georg. Marmaduke, be calm; it was fortunate 
you abstracted that note. I 
Sloper. That’s true; your abstraction has been 

of some service at last. 

Maze. So it has. So now, Geor. 

[ Advancing affectionately. 

Georg. No, Marmaduke, I can never forget. 

Maze. But you can forgive—you’ve done it be- 
fore. ; j 

Georg. I'm afraid I have; it’s more than you 1 _ 
deserve. [ Gives her eh 

Sloper. To be sure. ‘‘ Forgive and forget,” 
the copy-books have it. [To JEMIMA ie 
What do you say? 

Jemima. Lor, sir, ’m a unprotected orphan as 
don’t bear malice, and I forgive you with all my 
heart, but I can’t forget that. [Holds out bad half: 
crown. ] It is a smasher and no mistake. tT 

Sloper. [trying the ring.] So itis. [Gives anoth- on 
er.] There, exchange is norobbery. [Kisses her. \t 

Maze. Hurra! So now that is forgiven |+ 
and forgotten— 

Georg. No, Marmaduke, not all forgotten, let us 
hope. What do our Scotch neighbors tell us? 
“ Should auld acquainignce be forgot ?” 

[Pointing to pect 

Maze. Thank you for the hint, Georg 
audience.| Forget you, our best friends ? 
and may we in turn hope that you will hold 
your hearts as well as hands, and—and. 

hesitating.| What was I going to say, 

h, I know. “Oh, Memory, thou fond. 
No, that wasn’t it—ah, I have ith I 
say, 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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ALCIBIADES WALDEGRAVE. SAMUEL SPRATT. 


ee ee ; 


ScENE.—Interior of a quiet Railway Station. 
Open door ©., through which railway carriages 
are seen. Door u., benches, ete. Bell rings. 


Alcibiades : 
and Spratt. Stop! 
appear together, doorway L., each one with luggage, | 
carpet-bag and echo both stick Jast in door- 
w 


avers 


wrthout. stop ! 


ay. 
Spratt. [struggling.] Mind what you're about, 
sir, you are smashing my venison pasty. 
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you take up all the doorway. 
_ Spratt. I was here first. 
_ Alcib. No, excuse me, I was here first. 
Voice. |withowt, c.] Any more for the train? 
Both. Yes, yes. [Having struggled through door 
_L., they hurry wp, and again stick fast im doorway. | 
"Aleib. |struggling.| Alter me, sir. 
Spratt. No, excuse me, I was here first, and I 
| shall go through first. 
ol  Alcib. I have known some mules, but they were 
e3 made to travel by the cattle trains. 
+) OS ae For whom, sir, was that observation in- 
onde 


a 


os i 


Spratt. I tell you that I will go through first. 
We shall see all about that. [ They drop 
r luggage to the ground, collar each other, 
uggle forward. Door ©. is suddenly closed. 
le of engine and noise of carriages moving. 
men release each other. 
mfound it! 
. C.] The train is gone. 
run up and kick and hammer at door, © 
Stop, stop! 

‘oice. [behind door. ‘There’s another 
ree-quarters of an hour. 


ALCIBIADES 


he the aby: arian 1 of Congress, at Washing ston, D. 


[ Lhey | ; 


Alcib. {struggling.| ’Tis your own fault, sir, | 


year 1876, by WHE Ar & CORNETT, | in the Office 


Alcib. [L.] Well, I like that! you consider your- 
self a nice man, don’ t you ? 

Spratt. You can’t. deny that J was first here. 

Alcib. Well, Ido admire your impudence—you 
know that I was here before you. 

Spratt. I was here first. 

Alcib. No, you weren’t. 

Spratt. Yes, I was. 

Alcib. No, you wasn’t. ; 

Both. Ab! [Threaten each other with bags. 

Spratt. You know that I took my ticket first. 

Alcib. Yes, first after: me. 

Spratt. Iam ashamed of you, young man. 
_ Alcib. Tam disgusted with you, old chap. 

Spratt. What an animal! 

Alcib. What a brute! 

Both. [jumping.| Ah! 


Spratt. Three-quarters of an hour to wait, how 
pleasant ; and he has smashed my venison pasty, 
I haven't the least doubt of that. 

Alcib. What’s your venison pasty to do with 
me? I am not going to eat any of it. 

Spratt. No, that you certainly are not. Do you 
know, young man, that you have not inspired me 
; with the slightest confidence, and that I wouldn’t 

\lend you twopence halfpenny, except upon the 
most undeniable security ? 

Alcib. Are you aware, old gentleman, that I 
‘don’t at all like your appearance, and that if I 
were your cousin in the nine hundred and fifty- 
third degree, I should consider myself disgraced 
by the relationship ? 
| Spratt. [looking at carpet-bag in ALCIBIADES’ 
‘hand.] Oh, infamous! I declare if he hasn’t 
seized my carpet bag, and thrust his upon me! 
Alcib. Well, here, take it. [They Ba ae ] 
|A slight err or, of no sort of consequence. 

Spratt. Oh, of no consequence, eh? [Suspi- 
ciously. | Oh, TI have known more respectable 
looking young men than you, sir, transported for 
making free with other people’s property. 

Alcib. For whom, sir, is that observation in- 
tended ? 

Spratt. For pickpockets, sir. 

Alcib. Very good! But, notwithstanding that 
Tam extremely. delighted with your conversation, 
1 would rather be in the watn on ay way to Slo- 
T am invited 


<< 


oes 


{ Threaten each other with carpet-bags, as before. | 
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* your venison pasty, and leave me alone: 


—TPul len 


Spratt. An! and I have got, here a venison 
pasty and champagne, and I shail be too late with 


| them, and my wife will believe that I have been) 
| robbed and murdered. 
Alcib. Nonsense ! nobody would take the trouble | 


to rob you—you don’t look to be worth robbing! 
Spratt. Ah, but, sir, not longer than two 
months ago I was the victim of a terrible robbery: | 
Alcib. Served you right. 
Spratt. Ah, yes! a thief made his way in at the 


| window of my dining-room, and stole some of my | 
| plate—six of my very best teaspoons. 


Alcib. [mot paying attention.| Glad to hear it. | 
Spratt. Ah! the police won’t believe me, but I) 


| feel convinced that the man who burglariously 
| entered my house when the window was open | 


was no other than the notorious Jack Scraggem ; | 
but I have got his description, and— 

Alcib. Excuse me, sir, but I am not fond of ex- 
tracts from the Newgate calendar. 

Spratt. | am sorry, for I could have told you— 

Alcib. Do you play chess? 

Spratt. No; my wife won’t allow it. 

Alci). Your wife! oh! 


Spratt. That exclamation provesto me that you | 


are not married. 

Alcid. Alas! 

Spratt. Youare? 

Alcib. No: and it is that which renders me des- 
olate, and to think that I have no longer any hope! 

Spratt. [drawing out his handkerchief.) You 
have lost it all? 

Alcib. Sir, if you mean that for a joke, I don’t 
see it, and ’tis in very badtaste. Just attend to 


nr. c.] I wish to commune with my grief. 


Spratt. Young man, I respect your sorrow; cry | 


away, I shan’t interrupt you. [ Sits L. C. 

Alcib. [aside.| To become the husband of, 
another, and never more to behold her—she—oh ! | 

Spratt. I know it was Jack Scraggem who 
stole my teaspoons; 
Only last week he discharged a double-barreled 
pistol at a man and his wife and their two chil- 
dren; luckily, m his hurry, he had forgotten to 
load the weapon, or no doubt. the consequences 
would have been more fatal. The doctors hope 
to save the unfortunate victims. If I could but 
lay my hands on the notorious Jack—if I could! 

Alcis. [sighing.| An! 

Spratt. I see; the thought that I have been 
robbed makes you miserable. 

Ale. No it doesn’t. 

Spratt. Unfeeling wretch ! 

Alcib. I am miserable about my own misery. 

Spratt. Well, you shall tell me all about your 
misery. I want something to make me laugh. 

Alcib. Heartless monster! 

Spratt. Only you must wait till Icome back. 

[ Rising. 

Alcib. Where are you going ? 

Spratt. To buy ‘ Punch.” 

Alcib. [stopping him.| ve got it in my pocket 
it to you. Only imagine, sir, I am the 
victim of the most deplorable fatality. 

Spratt. Very good. 

Alcib. What do you mean by very good, monster? 


Spratt. Now I consider that a Slightly offensive|and I said to her, ‘ Angel, I love you!”- 


observation. 


Alc. Tn the first place, I will tell you, in confi-| and that touched her; in short, I pro 


gence, they are after me—hush! 
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My 


[ Sits | 


he is a desperate ruffian!} 


| * 

| Spratt. They are after you, hush! [Aside.] 
This young man makes me feel uncomfortable. 
[| Aloud.] Excuse me, but suppose I were to ask 
‘you your name? 

Alcib. I should answer Alcibiades. 

| Spratt. Alcibiades what? 

Alcib. What’s that to you? 

Spratt. The reply is not very satisfactory, but 
‘Iam quite satisfied with it. I don’t wish to hear 
any more of your melancholy history. [Going. 

Alcib. [stopping him.|] It is concluded—my 
‘father resides at Peckham, sir; the first few 
years of my life were passed with him and my 
mother, whom I have never known—I had the 
misfortune, sir, to lose her the evening before I 
| was born. 

Spratt. [wiping his eyes.] Unhappy young man! 
| Alcib. Iwas in consequence thereof brought up 
by hand until I had aitamed my twentieth year, 

| when the fatal idea came into my father’s stupid 
head to choose for me a profession. He sent me 
to Slocombe to study for the law under the tuition 
of a doctor, his intimate friend. 

Spratt. Slocombe? I have the honor to reside 
in Slocombe. Pray excuse an interruption which 
| was caused by my intense love for the -land which 
gave me birth. 

Alcib. I can’t excuse you, but pray make no 
apology. One day, while I was studying the law, 
mixing up pills in the doctor’s shop, a young lady 
came in, accompanied by her aunt or her cook. 

Spratt. Cut it short. 

Alcib. Hold your tongue. 

Spratt. The cook ? 

’ Alcib. Ugly as sin. Small, slightly turned-up 
eyes, and a nose brilliantly blue and. sparkling— 
dark, wavy hair, small, delicate mouth, and the 
largest crincline I ever saw in ali my life. I was 
struck dumb with admiration, but she spoke, and 
in low, mellifluous accents said, ‘‘ May I trouble 
you for a penn’orth of magnesia ?” 

Spratt. Is there much more of it? 

Alcib. Of the magnesia? lots. I was struck 
stupid, I confess it. 

Spratt. I believe it—and you have remained so 
ever since. 

Alcib. Sir! While I was in that state, the doc- 
tor supplied the required magnesia, and the star 
of my day-dream absquatulated. 

‘Spratt. With the aunt or the cook—ah, exactly. 


A lovely creature— 


in search ofher. One evening, at a select party— 
Spratt. You saw her ye her aunt? 
Alcib. No. 
Spratt. Or her cook ? 
Alcib. No, sir, it was her mother. 
Spratt. Ah, very good, that’s enough of oy 
[Going towards door, L 
Alcib. Where are you going now ? 
Spratt. Iam going to buy the ‘ Times.” 
Alcib. [stopping him.] I have got it in m 
pocket, I'll lend it to you—I darted towards hi 1 
and solicited her hand— 
Spratt. What a forward young man. 
Alcib. For the first quadrille— af 
Spratt. Very proper, too. 
Alcib. She consented, and I dragged her away ; 
he 


Supe yd 


blushed—I passed my hand around ‘her 
such a tremendous rate, that within the 


Alcih. From that moment I hurried everywhere 
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minutes we were pledged to each other forever. 
But, alas! her mother came and tore from my 
arms her female progeny. ‘The star of my even- 
ing dream once more absquatulated. Again and 
for the second time I was struck stupid. 
Spratt. That accounts for your being such an 
ass now. I’m afraid you'll never get over it. 
Aicib. Sir! I am now approaching the terrible 
catastrophe of this adventure. 
Spratt. Time, too, for ’'m quite sick of it. 
Alcib. I received a letter from my paternal 
father to say that I was immediately to marry 
the daughter of one of his friends for whom I 
| had no ereat liking, because I detested her. You 
will understand that Slocombe was for me a 
Paradise which I would never have quitted if I 
hadn’t been bundled out, which I was. The doc- 
tor found I wouldn’t study the law and told me to 
amputate my Mahogany. - 
Spratt. I don’t ask you what you did then. 
Alcib. And I hope you won’t, for I am going 
to tell you—I set to work flying kites. 
Spratt. Rather a juvenile amusement for your 
time of life. 
_ Alcid. What an ignorant old spoon you are! 
Spratt. I believe, young man, you have been 
well brought up, for you know how to talk to 
your superiors. 
Alcib. By flying kites fashionable society 
understand doing a little bill— 
Sprait. Who was little Bill? 
- Alcib. Bill, of exchange, idiot! 
Spratt. Ah, very good—thank you. 
Alcib. Soon came the sherift's officers and I was 
seized. 
Spratt. Yes— 
Alcib. With alarm, and— 
Soratt. Ah! if I had been in your place— 
Alcib. I should have felt highly gratified; but 
you were not, unfortunately for me. 
Spratt. If, however, I had been in your place— 
Alcib. I should then have been giving you the 
advice I am now asking from you. 
Spratt. If, however, I had: been—don’t bother 
me, | am going to buy the ‘‘ Telegraph.” [Runs off. 
Alcib. Fealling.] Hi, you! T've got it in my 
| pocket, I’ll lend—he’s off; it’s my belief he has 
‘mistaken the line, and wanted to go to Hanwell. 
I shall be dreadfully dull alone with only myself. 
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Re-enter SPRATT, door C.; misses ALCIBIADES, 
looks about, sees him. 


Spratt. He’s gone to bed, that’s a comfort. 
Young man, if I had been in your place, I should 
have gone to my father. 
 Aleib. [yawning.] What the devil should I go 
to your father for ? 
_ Spratt. My dear friend, when I say my father 
’g the same as if I said your father; I should 
have unrolled before his eyes the adventures 
which you have just related to me; and I should 
declared to him, with repentant tears, that 
ready to marry, with my eyes shut, the 
mn he had chosen for me. 
{Icil >. With my eyes shut ?—never! Besides, in 

si an oo no person would marry me 


$| Inwy present disturbed state I require some 
; Hueby amusement, so I'll go to sleep—that’s it. 
ps’ [Lies down on a bench, BR. Cc. 
$4 
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Alcib. Then I’m sorry you haven’t better man- 
ners. Good night! 

Spratt. By the by, you haven’t told me the 
name of the object— 

Alcib. [falling_asleep.| 1 don’t know. 

Spratt. [aside.] He’s as mysterious as an Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic! [Looking at ALCIBIADES.] I 
haven’t quite made up my mind about this young 
man. I have no doubt he is some low vagabond, 
but I believe him to be highly respectable. He is 
dressed and looks like a perfect gentleman, con- | 
sequently is, in all probability, one of the swell- 
mob. <A gold chain, which is no doubt brass, and— 
[Starting and shouting.) Ah! 

Alcib. [suddenly waking.| What’s the matter? 
Is the boiler burst? Where are youhurt? If you 
are killed, go and fetch a doctor. 

Spratt. No, there’s nothing the matter. 

Alcib. [yawning.| He’s a maniac! I have no 
doubt ae intends to murder me. 

[Sleeps again and snores. 

Serae Now I know what he is; that is my 
daughter’s ring on his finger; she told me she had 
lost ‘it, and this fellow has stolen it. I knew he 
was a bad character, only I thought he wasn’t. 
All is now clear to my discerning brain—the rob- 
ber of the daughter’s ring is the plunderer of the 
father’s spoons. [ ALCIBIADES snores. ] There’scon- 
clusive evidence—a virtuous man wouldn’t snore 
like that. This handsome young man is no other 
than that ugly ruffian, Jack Scraggem, himself. 

Alcib. [asleep.| Tuck me up, tuck me up! 

_ Spratt. He thinks he is going to be hanged, and 
he is quite right. [Producing newspaper.| Hereis 
Jack Scraggem’s description, which wiliscon show 
that I am right. ‘Sandy hair.” This man’s is 
dark blue, I think, which proves itis he; for there 
are such excellent hosir-dyes. nowadays. My 
wife’s hair is a most beautiful chestnut color, but 
you should see her when her wig is off. But I 
oughtn’t to have said anything about that, and I 
hope you won’t mention itagain. ‘Brown eyes.” 
His are closed—’tis he! ‘‘ Forehead, nothing par- 
ticular; nose, ditto; mouth, just the same; chin, 
similar.” Impossible to have more perfect descrip- | 
tion. ‘‘ He may also be recognized by a mole on 
the broad portion of his back.” Ah, if Icould but 
contrive—[ Gently going towards him on typtoe. | 
No, lam afraid I can’t. ‘‘ Height, four feet eight 
inches.” I have got a measure in my pocket. 
[Produces it.] Now then. [Zries to measure AL- 
CIBIADES, who kicks about.| What is the reason 
the ruffian can’t be still? I have got the right 
measure, though. [Looking at measure. Nine feet 
sixteen inches; take nine feet sixteen from four 
feet eight, and that allows for his kicking about. 
Before I only thought it was he, now I’m sure of 
it. [Seeing a pocket-book sticking out of ALCIBI- 
ADES’ pocket.| Ah, a pocket-book! perhaps my | 
spoons are in it. I've got it. [Taking the pocket- 
book; ALCIBIADES wakes and sits up; SPRATT 
thrusts pocket-book into breast pocket of his coat. 

Alcib. What a remarkable dream! Have you 
seen the orang-outang at the zociogival Gardens? 

Spratt. How dare you insult me ? 

Alcib. I was dreaming that that horrible beast 
was stooping over me, androbbing me of my watch! 

Spratt. Monster! 

Alcib. It was going to sleep after looking at you 
which caused me to dream of that hideous ‘animal. 
Spratt. Xe I can understand that. [Aside.] 1 | 
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- think I'll arrest him; he is rather slight, and I’m 
| a powerful man. 
Alcib. [aside, who has been feeling his pockets. | 


take him into custody! 

Spratt. [aside.] Yes, Vii lock him up! 
stride toward each other.| Robber of rings! 

Alcib. Purloiner of pocket-books! 

Both. Allow me to tell you, sir, you are a thief! 

Alcib. What did you observe? 

Spratt. What did you remark ? 

Ailcib. I know you! 

Syratt. I have found you out! 
~ Alcib. What have you done with my pocket- 
book ? 

Spratt. [buttoning up his coat.| You must have 
| lost it last week. 

Alcib. [pointing.| What’s the meaning of that 
hump in your coat, sir? 

Spratt. Don’t try to get out of it like that. 
What have you done with my spoons ? 

Alcib. Robber! 

Spratt. Garroter! [ They struggle with each other. 

Alcib. You are in my custody! 
_ Spratt. I take you up! [ALCIBIADES trips up 
| SPRATT’S heels, who falls. On ground, sitting up.| 
Do you understand that you are my prisoner ? 


added violence to robbery. 

Spratt. 1 didn’t intend it, but I am a powerful 
man. 

Alcib. Give me back my pocket-book! 

Spratt. Disgorge my daughter’s ring! 

Alcib. [starting.| Ah, how do you make it out. 
she is your daughter ? 

Spratt. I can’t make it out at all, except it’s be- 
cause ’'m her father. 

Alcib. Whose father ? 

Spratt. Well, this is bewildering—let me see? 
How am I the ‘daughter of my father, eh? No, 
‘that’s not it! Upon my life this is’ dreadful | 
[ Considering.| How am I my daughter’s father? 


yes, yes—you are—you are—and, I am—I am— 
Spratt. You are my daughter’s "father too 2 ' 
Alcib. No, no—I am—come to my arms, come 
to my arms—embrace your son-in-law ! 
[SPRATT thrusts him violently back. 
Spratt. My daughter the wife of Jack Scrag- 
gem ? never! 
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daughter is a maniac! 
Spratt. Wait a minute, Vl soon settle you. . 
[Producing ALCIBIADES’ pocket-book. 
Alcib. [seeing pocket-book.] Oh, unhappy day! 
the father of his daughter is a pickpocket | 
Spratt. What’s this, a letter addressed to me? 
Alcib. Now, old stupid. 


friend, Waldegrave. 
Alcib. That's my father. : 
Spratt. How can he be your father? 
Alcib. Because V’m his son. 
Spratt. Whose son? — 
Alcib. My father’s—at least I believe: 80. 


to my arms! 
Alcib. No, you come to mine. 
sil ’Tisn’t proper. 


Ah, my pocket-book is gone! [Looking atSPRATT. | | 
Why, surely —yes, I was alone with that man! Ill) BIADESs staggers against him. 


[ They | 


Alcib. Allow me—[ Helping him up.| You have} 


Alcib. Itcannot be that you are the father of your | 
daughter, it would be too like a miracle—but, | 


Alcib. Oh, unhappy day! the father of his| 


Spratt. [having opened letter.) From my old| gage, seize each other, and struggle 


Spratt. He i is his father’s son—wonderful ! ! come | a scoff— 


Alcib. I spoke first. Re: 
Both. [together.| We'll settle it. [ALCIBIADES |} 
opens his arms and SPRATT throws himself into 
them—SPRATE. then opens his arms and ALCcI- 


Spratt. You are tho son-in-law I have been 1? 
expecting. 

Alcib. And you are tHe: ftnert in-law I was 
going to Slocombe to marry. + 

Spratt. And he loves my daughter Angelina, : 
and my daughter loves my friend’s son Alecibi- | 
ades, and they have never seen each other, and I |} 
don’t at all wonder at it. 

Alcib. Not seen her !—hasn’t she bequeathed - 
to me this ring ? ; 4 

Spratt. As a pledge— Bebe 

Alcib. Y’ve never pledged it, on my honor. be 

Spratt. Of love. I understand it all. He has |+ 
never been Jack Scraggem. It’s of no conse- 4 
quence, but it’s a great pity you are a thief. © 

Alcib. Now, old wooden- head, are you going 
to begin again ? 5 

Spratt. Why, didn’t you say they were after you? |< 

Alcib. Yes, my creditors. : 

Spratt. He is over head and ears in debt. 
Thanks, gracious heaven ! 

[Bell rings, door c. is thrown open. 

Voice. [without.] Now for the train! ie 

Spratt. You are about to be introduced to my 
wife. 
Alcib. I have already made her acquaintanes | 
| Don’t you recoilect the aunt? 

Spratt. Or the cook ? 

Alcib. That was she. ai; 

Spratt. Well, yes, my wife is a genteel figure, 4 
and she does look like a cook. + 

Alcib. I wish you wouldn’t make such a fool of | 
yourself. 

Spratt. [aside.| 1 like his respectful manner. | 
[Aloud.] But don’t let’s be too late for the train |; 
again. [They gather up their luggage. 
Alcib. Oh! but first, you know— 

Spratt. Ah, true! 

Both. (to audience] Our desire is— {Both stop. 
Spratt. After you, son-in-law. - 

Alcib. No, after you, you are the oldest. 
Spratt. Pray oblige me. 

Alcib. Just as you please. = 
‘Spratt. Let’s see, where was I? 
Alcib. Tisn’t you—our only desire is— ~ 
Spratt. Before we leave you— — La Le 
Aicib. The assurance— ‘ 
Spratt. We haven’t much time— = 
Alcib. So if you will be good enough to a 
haste—[Bell rings—they bolt wp c. and Gir 7 
the doorway. 

Spratt. 1 was here first. 

_ Alcib. No, it was me. 

Spratt. Juvenile villain! — | 

Alcib. Elderly -ruffian! [They drop th 
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Sone Then we must st 
Alcib. Of our disap 


Spratt. But 
Alcib. 
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Y Drama, iw Three Acts. 


me CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Princess’ Theatre, 1844. Park, Dec., 1845 
23h Charles IL (King of meen) .My. Walton. Mr. Crocker. 
Don Jose (his Minister)...... ‘* Fitajames. Dyott. 
she COROOOE “ Jas. Wallack. ‘“ Chas. Kean. 
LponaeetD Granby. Fisher. 
3 , on. aay -.Miss Marshall. Miss Crocker. 
Rho ez. ..Mr. T. Hill. Mr. Anderson. 
Captain, of the Guard.. * A. Harris. * M’Douall. 
eG Cietlenista- es oe pein ses “ Honner. * Johnson. 
. oe ho See Spanos ~~ Cowlrick. * Gallot. 
- Mrs. Stirling. Mrs, Chas. Hays. | 
eee de a ede 226 0ON Fosbrooke. » Barry: 


obles, Soldiers, Men-at-Arms, Alywazils and Populace. 


| EXITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door, L. 
Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 


Centre; L. C. Lett Centre, &c. 


The reader is supposed to be on the | 
e, facing the andience. 
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.—A Public Placein Madrid. A group of 
INGERS and DANCERS discovered. 
CHORUS AND DANCE. 
Comrades, tread a merry measure, 
Here are those who'll purehase pleasure; 
Dance! sing! Dance! sing! 

See, already, coin in plenty 

From their purses they have sent ye! 
- Dance! sing’! : 

“Maritana! [ Music. 
ITANA, U. E. R., back of wine-house, 
ressed (as a street dancer ); the group make, 
She is following the KING, who is 
ed mm a cloak, etc.; he regards her atten- 

on J OSE follows at a distance, watch- 
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maravedi, sir, only one, ah! [The 
put his purse.] I have lost the power 
n from purses. [The Kine drops 
urine and exits hastily, L.| No, 
? adoubloon! yes, and yet I feared 

le cavalier he seemed so cross. 
up and conver- 


Is CHAR DE BAZAN: 


RELATIVE POSITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. | 


y her good for- 


sianoay, therefore I devote these pieces to mirth 
andrevelry. There! | Throws them money.| Away | 
with you! Tl join you presently. [Hxeunt U. E. | 
ir. into wine store all but MARITANA and DON | 
JOSE. Music. 

Marit. [going, pauses.] A doubloon! neither 
song nor dance was worth so large a recompense. 

Don J. Your good fortune seems to have made 
you thoughtful. 

Marit. Signor! Oh, no, no! : 

Don J. A golden piece, was it not? Here isits 
fellow. [ Gives money. 

Marit. For me? 
| DonJ. Yes, pretty one, for you. 

. Marit. Thank you, signor, but— 

Don J. Well, what fear you? 

Marit. The influence of this glittering tempter. 

| [Holds up money.| When I was a child my step 
|was light, and my song the tuneful echo of my 
merry heart; but now when the hopes and fears 
of womanhood have made both heart and step less 
| buoyant than of old, my reward is greater—should 
|T not fear ? 
| Don J. 1 do not understand you. 
Marit. You will not, signor. Think you that I 
/am a woman, and know not that I am fair? Men 
‘tell me so by words and looks a hundred times a 
day. Think you that Iam a woman and love not 
the incense that is offered to my beauty, or that I 
seek not to adorn the shrine that claims so many 
worshipers ? 

Don J. Goon. Iseeno cause for fear. 

Marit. Ah, again you will not! The songstress 
of the street, the mime who treads the measures 
for the pleasure of the crowd, knows well the worth 
men set upon her, signor; she covets gold to free 
her from bondage, and grows ambitious of a high- 
er sphere. Each word of praise is as a breath to 
fan the sleeping flame; each gift is fuel to the 
growing fire. 

Don J. (aside.] The very instrument I need ! 

Marit. Have I not cause to fear the end? 2 

Don J. No. 

Marit. No! when thus I’m tempted, [shows 
_money] haunted asI am by a veers presenti- 

ment, a secret hope—., 

Don J. Indeed ? 

Marit. Yes, yes; since I attracted atte gracious | 
notice of the Queen, I have thought my ambition 
/no longer.criminal. 

Don J. Let me be prophet of your future for- 
fide i in me, and all you desire shall be 
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| Queen! 


| her. 


| tic fellow have we here ? 


| lips were to be plucked gratis. 


2 DON C8 


~ 


AR 


DE BAZAN. [Act I, Scene 1. 


Don J. Lhave the power to make your dreams | 
realities. Your wish shall be the law of nobles. 

Marit. [aside and pleasantly excited.] I cannot 
breathe. 

Don J. Come! to-morrow shall see you the) 
glory of Madrid. [Takes her hand. | 

Marit. No, no! [Flourish heard, L. U. B. 

Shouts. [within:] Viva the Queen! viva the} 


I will trust alone to 
[Exit L. U. E. 

Ron J. Indeed, fair maiden? I have mastered | 
more difficult intrigues than the conquest of a) 
woman. The King admires this pretty piece of | | 
vanity, hem! The mistress of the King must care | 
for him who raised her to dignity. One obstacle | 
alone presents itself: the humble origin of Mari- 
tana. That must be concealed. The Queen will 
learn the wrong she has sustained, and, woman- 
like, resent it. [Goes wp.] Oh, dare I hope so full 
a consummation of my wildest dreams? [A noise 
within, L. U. E., and cries of ‘‘Down with him !” 
What tumult’s this? [Looks off.] The followers of 
Maritana! Ah, she appears amongst them, and | 
by her presence has silenced them! The object of 
their anger comes this way; what strange fantas- 


Marit. Ah, the Queen ! 


Einter DON C&SAR, L. U. E., followed by a crowd, 
murmuring, and MARITANA, who repels them 
and then exits with them, R. U. E. 

Don C. The curs! but that it would have dis- 
graced my sword, I’d have spitted them like larks. 
That black scoundrel’s stiletto would have found 
a Sheath in the noble Don Cesar de Bazan, but 
for yon pretty dancing girl. Where have I seen 
her? Ah, I remember—at Seville, when [ pinked 
a coxcomb who thought that the cherries on her 
[ Crosses L. 

Don J. [aside.| As I live, ’tis Don Cxsar de 
nia hg my old college friend at Salamanca ? 

Don C. [feeling his pockets.| Not a maravedi! 

By the aid of the dice-box the rogues have cleaned 

me out as though they had been noblemen and 

men of honor. I must now trust to the air and 
the sky for board and lodging; well, my supper 
will be light, and my room airy. 

Don J. Am I mistaken in addressing you as 
Don Cesar de Bazan ? 

Don C. Eh? no, signor—what, Don Jose de San- 
tarem ? 

Don J. [giving his hand.| The same. 


vet—what can he want with me? 

Don J. When last we met you were young and 
‘prosperous. 

Don C. Ab, you perceive the alteration—[looks 
at his dress| but I was always fond of change. 

Don J. You inherited a noble name and a 
princely fortune. 

Don C. True; I’ve preserved the one and spent 
the other. Is my name of any service to you? 

Don J. Tthank you, no. Thad hoped you would 
have done great things, Don Cesar. 


‘am without grumbling tenantry. 


| why have I revisited thee? 


]| amount of my debts will mingle with their earliest 


Don C. {aside.| His doublet is of three-pile vel- | 


Don C. Sot have; if you doubt me, ask my 
creditors. 


| when you quitted Salamanca ? 
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Don J. You have paid somewhat dearly for a 
life of pleasure. 
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Don J. I thought your father paid your debts} creditors ! 


_ _ Don C. So he did, worthy soul, so he did; but|armorer, who has in charge the ar 
then, from the force ‘of habit, I acquired new. ‘ones. | the Royal Guards. 


Don C. Possibly; though I have freed myself 
‘now from all anxieties. Tve no money, so lam 
‘not teazed by poor relations. I’ve no ‘lands, so 
I’ve no particu- 
lar destination, so never take a wrong turning. 
I’ve nothing to support but my, sword, T ‘points to 
broken scabbard] and that keeps a sharp lookout 
for itself. 

Don J. Why have you visited Madrid? 

Don C. [tenderly.| Madrid! my native city ! 
But for the hope, Don 
Jose, the sweet, though foolish hope, that I should 
there find I had lost all, aye, all— 

[Pauses and covers his face; crosses R. 

Don J. Your follies ? 

Don C. No, all my creditors; but I was de- 
ceived; creditors never die—their number is con- 
tinually increasing. 

Don J. Indeed! how ? 

Don C. Most of them have children; creditors 
will have children, heirs to their ledgers; and the 
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recollections. 

Don J. What plans have you got for profit ? 

Don C. None. lve not wherewithal [shows 
empty pockets] to make stakes with a street 
beggar. 

Don J. Your enjoyments, then, will be few, for 
| pleasure is costly. 

Don C. Hem! Imust content me with what I 
can get; a brisk quarrel is easily procured; so I 
will amuse myself with fighting. [ Crosses L. 

Don J. There, too, fortune is against you. 

Don C. How ? 

Don J. The Carnival Week commences to-day ; 
and the King has issued an edict making it death 
to engage in a duel. 

Don C. What! death for the thrust of a sword ? 
How human nature has degenerated ! 

Don J. Nay, the restriction is but for one week, 
the Carnival Week; you will have the rest of the 
year to enjoy yourself, 

Don C. A whole week! ’tis hard for one who 
has nothing but a hot temper to warm his thin 
blood; but you who are— By the by, Don 
Jose, what are you? 

Don J. I—I am nothing. 


Don C. Nothing! then we are still on an 
equality. . 
Enter LAZARILLO and PACOLO, a water-carrier, 


L. H. S. B.3 “they get o: 


Pacolo. Nay, Signor Lazarillo, do not spurn my |: 
good offices ; you have been cruelly used, that’s | 
the truth on’t. 

Laza. Thank you, comrade, thank you. Think 
me not proud or ungrateful; I have but one de-- 
sire, and that is—to die. 

[Crosses L. Don JosE muses aside. | 

Don C. To die—before your beard grows ta 

Pacolo. Aye, sir, he would drown himself. 

Don C. How! Drown? In water? Exchall 
this bright and lovely earth for muddy water 
The thought on’t gives one the ague; at your age 
to wish for death, you—you can’t be plague ed b 
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Laza. No, signor; I am apprenti 


Don C. Well, that’s no reason why 
drown yourself, oe le 
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DE BAZAN. 


Laza. No, signor; but this morning, under the | 
pretext that the arms were neglected, the captain 
ordered me to receive fifty lashes. 

Don C. [indignantly.| Fifty! 

Laza. It was not the number, signor; I do not 
mind sufiering, but ONE blow is too much to bear. 

Don C. [crosses to Don JOSE, R.| The boy is a} 
true Spaniard; [ familiarly] WE—WE must speak | 
in his favor, Don Jose. 


vain, signor. 


quest of such noble advocates as ourselves, [takes 
Don JoseE’s arm] Don Jose. 

Don J. Pardon me; [releasing his arm gently] 
but at present there are reasons for my non- 
interference. ; 

Don C. Oh, very well! then the boy must be 
dependent upon my influence alone. 

F | Footsteps heard. 

Laza. (looks off, u. v.n.}| Ah! I am pursued! 
I shall be again doer aded. [ Going. 

Don C. Stay ! place yourself behind me, we 
will defend you. 

Don J. We? 

Don C. [bows.] Yes, Don Cesar and his sword. 

; { About to draw. 

Don J. You forget the royal edict. 

Don C. The— [About to utter an imprecation. 
Removes his hat.| ‘ But it is the Carnival Week.” 

[Lrumpet. 
Enter CAPTAIN and SOLDIERS, L. S. E.; they cross 
at back to BR. 

Cap. There is your prisoner, secure him. 

| Points to LAZARILLO. 

Don C. [interfering humbly.| One moment, 
Captain ; allow me, suffer me, to humbly inter- 
cede for this young delinquent. 

Cap. [to SOLDIERS, who pause, and not regara- 
img DON CESAR. | Soldiers ! why do you pause ? 

[ The PCL UIEBS advance. 

Laza. Oh, mercy! Captain, mercy ! 

| Don C. You do not hear him, Captain; the 
+| poor lad sues for mercy. Let me [uncovering] 
| join with him in supplicating pardon. 
3 Cap. [to LAzARILLO.] Back to your duty, sir- 
| rah! I heed neither your tears nor the mouthings 
| of this sottish mummer. 
| Don. [indignantly.| What! [Recollecting him- 
t| self.) That cursed edict! Oh, if it were not the 
~) Hanging Week! [Calmly.] But, Captain, if he 
+) returns no blows; see, tears! they are not easily 
+| wrung from so brave a heart. [CAPTAIN crosses 
R.] Pardon, Captain. [Detains him by the cloak. 
Cap. Pearchiny it away.| Unhand me! 
[Takes stage, R 

Don C. {indignant y.| Dare— [Recollecting.] 
Oh, that edict! that cursed edict! 
Don. [aside to DON C&SAR, C., and going up. | 
ard words, Don Cesar. 
_ Don C. [to Caprarin.} One word more. You 
re a gentleman and a soldier, soam I; I have 
praet my honor to protect this boy, you under- 

id; I have sued, implored you to forgive. 
ee peed round to R. with LAZARILLO. 

You have my answer. [Crosses L. 
0; what I solicited in vain I must 
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my noble i See 


Laza. My lieutenant interceded for me, but in’ 


Don C. Possibly ; but he will not refuse the re-| 


Cap. How ? 

Don C. How! with my sword, which will en- 
noble yours by the contact. Iam Don Cesar de 
| Bazan, [replacing his hat] Count de Garofa, pos- 


‘sessing the right to remain covered in the pres- | 


| ence of the King. I have sued to you, humbly 


isued to you, and you have insulted me and the | 


royal edict. [Dravws. 


Cap. A challenge! 


| either shame or courage. 

Cap. You shall not doubt the latter ; ; follow me, 
Hxtt L. U. B. 
Oh, no! I will 


jand receive the proof. 

Laga. [R.] You fight for me! 
return, Don Cesar. 

Don C. [R. c.] You shall, my gallant lad, to 
your lieutenant, who would have spared you the 


utes I will make him a captain. 
[Hxeunt all but Don JOSE, L. U. E. 

Don J. Don Cesar was the best swordsman in 
Madrid; should he retain his cunning, my plans 
will soon have a happy consummation ; the edict 
enforced, Don Cesar’s reckless nature will make 
him the easy means of Maritana’s 
Ah! here comes the fair enslaver of the King. 


Enter MARITANA, L.; she wears a scarf of gaudy 
colors. 


Marit. Again the Quéen has smiled upon me. 
lucky accident may place me at the height of my 
ambition. [Sees Don Josz.] Ah, signor! 

Don J. 1 would fain know what pleasant 
thoughts give birth to such bright smiles, Mari- 
/tana ? 9 

Marit. The Queen, signor, the Queen! you see 
I have not been a niggard of your gift. 

[Shows scarf. 

Don J. And you think yourself rich in the 
possession of such a trifle? Confide in me, and 
ere long the gayest lady of the court shall yield to 
you in splendor. 

Marit. I dare not listen to you. 
trust the longing of my heart. 

Don J. Wherefore ? 

Marit. My roving life has taught me truths be- 
yond the common experience of my years. I have 
seen the rich man’s idol of to-day the outcast of 
to-morrow. No, no, [mournfully] my destiny is 
known to me. 

Don J. You do not believe your own prophecies; 
you may gull the dullards who bribe you to 
promise fortune, but know yourself the cheat. I 
will show you my skill in palmistry ; [takes her 
hand] to-morrow you shall be a countess. 

Marit. [delighted.| A countess! [Pauses.] A 
countess but in name. 

Don J. Nay, by right of honorable alliance. 
You know me not, or you would not doubt my 
power to realize the hopes I have’ awakened. 
You rescued but now a stranger from the extor- 
tions of your band. 

Marit. Yes, yes; he saved me from insult; T 
but repaid the debt I owed him. 

Don J. Though now a ruined spendthrift, he is 
of noble lineage. He loves you, Maritana. 

Marit. [appears affected.] Indeed, signor ? 

Don J. Lhave promised to be his advocate ; 
should you consent to share his name and _ for- 
tunes, I will restore him to position. 


I dare not 
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Don C. Yes, which you will accept, if you have | 


ignominy of a blow ; be patient, and in ten min-°| 


advapcement. | 


It is no idle phantasy that fills my brain; some | 
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[Act I, Scene 2. 


. Marit. Have you the power ? 

Don J. Don Jose, the favorite minister of) 
Charles of Spain, could do much more. 

Marit. And you are— 

Don J. Don Jose, commissioned by the Queen 
to raise Maritana to the rank she covets. 

Marit. Indeed! then I have not dreamed—I 
have not trusted to phantom hopes, 

Don J. Before to-morrow I will prove their | 
reality. [Murmurs heard. MARITANA appears | 
| overpowered.) [Looks off. Aside.| Ak! fortune be- | 
friends me; Don Cesar is the victor, and already 
in the hands of the alguazils. [Music is heard. | 
Aloud.| Your hand, fair lady; let me lead 
| you to your honors. [ Hxeunt R. 
Four ALGUAZILS enter, conducting DON CHSAR ; | 

LAZARILLO follows weeping. The crowd of) 

DANCERS, etc., appear by gesture to taunt DON | 

CmsAr; he walks proudly. An OFFICER and 

twelve SOLDIERS enter from opposite side. | 

SOLDIERS march round and clear crowd back Rk. 
| and. and go of with DoN CHSAR, U. E. R., 
crowd taunting him at end of chorus. Six 
SOLDIERS cross from U. E. L. to R. down stage; 
siz ditto down L. meet and charge crowd up, 
and range R. and L. All exeunt, U. E. R., at 
end of scene. Clock chimes and strikes jive at 
change of scene. Chorus. 


| 


SCENE IJ.—A Prison; doors R. and wu. Clock 
(at work). A table and stools. 


Enter PEDRO, R., and LOPEZ, L. 


Pedro. Good news, good news! The Royédl 
Idiot has sent you a prisoner. 

Lopez. Good news, truly! Jt is now a week 
since I had the pleasure of turning a key upon 
any one but my wife. But are you sure the news 
is true? 

Pedro. True? I saw the duel; I saw the hot- 
blooded ruffler in the presence of the Aleade, who 
has been idle too long to let a chance escape him. 
See! here comes the prisoner. 


Enter DON CzSAR and LAZARILLO, R. Two 
ALGUAZILS and two SOLDIERS appear at the 
door, and all exeunt but DoN C@SAR and 
LAZARILLO. 


Laza. Arrested, tried and condemned, all 
within an hour; he has but two hours to live! 
| Don C. [looking at clock.) Two hours more; 
how the deuce am I to pass my time? I shall 
die of ennui. [Takes a chair and sits, L. C.— 
pause.| If you were in my place, and had a couple 
of hours before you, how would you employ them ? 
Laza. In recalling the errors of my past life. 
Don C. What, in two hours? You must .be 
very ignorant of my biography; recall my past 


errors—no, there is no time for that. I'll make 
| my will—no, that would not consume two 
| minutes. 


Laza. Oh, signor, [taking his hand and sob- 
_ bing] Ihave been the cause of this; it is for me 
_youare about to die. Is there no service by 
_ which I can show my regret, my gratitude ? 
Don C. Yes, you can oblige me materially. 
Laza. Oh, how? say how! 

-[Clinging to his hand. 


Don C. By showing a little more regard for my 
lace ruffle; see how you’ve torn it! 


| 
| 


Laza. Alas! Is there no one to entreat your 
pardon from the King? No one has yet pleaded 
for you. 

Don C. Nay, boy, all are not so indifferent to 
my fate. There was one venerable old man who 
threw himself in the path of the King, regardless 
of the wheels of the royal carriage, or the hoofs 
of the royal mules; he stretched forth his tremb- 
ling hands, while tears bedewed his aged cheeks, 
and, in accents broken by emotion, he implored, 
‘Pardon, pardon, for Don Cesar.” 

‘Laza. Ah! it was “the old count,” your 
father ! 

Don OC. No; it was one ot my creditors; see 


| how wrong you were. 


Laza. But of all your noble friends and com- 
panions not one has come to visit you. 

Don C. A mark of their good feeling, Lazarillo. 
[Don JosE enters.] To see me in my present 


position would be more than they could bear; so — 


out of kindness they keep away. 

Don J. [coming down, R.] Excepting me. 

Don C. Don Jose! [LAZARILLO exits, R. D., at 
a sign from DON JOSE. 

Don J. You seem surprised ; you wrong me— 
I was always your friend; and do I not prove my 
sincerity by coming to you when all is over? 

Don C. If your friendship was to be of any 
practical service, you might have made your visit 
a little earlier; but I confess if I had looked for 


sympathy, yours would: have been the last I 


should have expected. 

Don J. may yet be in time to serve you; you 
have but two hours to live. 

Don C. I beg your pardon, [looking at clock, 
which now is a quarter past jive] it is an hour 
and three-quarters; the error is of no conse- 
quence, but we may as well be right when we 
can, for life is very short. 

Don J. Yours may be long enough to enable us 
to understand each other. Come; let us sit, I 
wish to speak with you. 

Don C. With pleasure, [they sit] for my time 
is all your own. 

Don J. Well, then, Don Cxesar— 

Don C. Well, Don Jose. 

Don J. if [had it in my power to grant any 
demand, what would be your dying request ? 
.Don C. My dying request? to live, to be 
Sure) Gene 
Don J. As the King’s favorite minister, and as 
your friend, if you will accept the conditions I am 
about to propose, I swear to grant whatever you 
ask, always excepting life—that I cannot promise. 

Don C. It’s awkward, as that happens to be 
almost the only thing I’m likely shortly to want. 

Don J. Is there nothing else? 


Don C. Nothing—stay, you saw a boy, did 


you not, as you_entered ? 

Don J. The one to whom you owe your present 
position ? ‘ 

Don C. Yes; I believe I do owe him that. But 
I owe something to everybody. I should not 


like him to be at the mercy of the world when I 


am gone; will you assist him? 

Don J. Yes, I will provide for him. 

Don C. That is kind; I will pay you before- 
hand—with a thousand thanks. - 


sider! _ 
Don C. Hum, no, I think that’s all. 


ut 
ra 
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Don J. Have you nothing else to ask ?—con- | oa 


Act I, Scene 2.] 
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plan for such a trifling recompense. 
Don ee, have you thought of the manner of 
+ your death? 

Don C. Yes! I know all; 
would that death came by sword or arquebuss; | 
but arope! Yes, I ee I have one request, 
Don Jose. 

Don J. Name it. 

Don C. J would peacoat the gallows to my 
creditors ; but let me be dispatched by the arque- 
_ busses of a dozen brave fellows ; in short, let me 
die like a gentleman ! 

Don J. You shall have your wish. 

Don C. You will not deceive ? 

Don J. 1 swear it, on the honor of a soldier. 

Don C. You give me new life; that is “to. say, 
| you have taken away half the inconvenience of 
death, if I receive it at the hands of brave men. 
| 1 should like to drink with the worthy fellows. 

, Don J. Drink with them! You, the Count de 
,| Bazan ? 

+; Don C. V’ve drunk in worse company ere this; 

; besides, if I am their superior now, they will soon 
have the advantage of me. You promised to 

} grant my wish. 

{ Don J. Andi will; a banquet shall be pre- 
t pared for you that shall recall the revels of past 
i] times. Is that all? 

ae C. Yes, that’s all; anid now for your con- 


[Both sit down. 
Don J. Not much for a man in your positioun— 
fal simply require you to marry. 

[ Clock now at half-past jive. 
Don C. Hum! to marry. I don’t see the use 
of that. What can be the good of it for an hour 


Don J. That is a mystery. 

on VC. A mystery indeed! It can’t be for my 
, because I have nothing to leave, except 
ts and my name. Ah, my name has still 
I see it all; some woman wishes to 


Cc. Well, she shall haveit. It is nothing 
T want’ to fill up my time; marriage is 


; it’s for so short a time, we can’t have many 
onial differences. 


ofa? 
C. ‘Together with my interest in the county 
‘a, if you can find I have any remaining. 
by, what’s my wife’s name? is she 


understand. Ill wager my life 

by the by, that’s not mine—but 
fifty! No matter—the bar- 
ll fda Ga my eyes shut. | 


ia 


[rises] a rope! | 


You agree to confer the title of Coun- 


Don. J. {aside.| He will never accede to my Hrayed and. stained ; I wear it as the last gift of 
[Aloud.] my tailor. 


Don J. [goes up to L. D.] I have taken care to 


provide a costume more fitted for the occasion, 
and in the adjoming apartment you will find all | 


prepared. 
Don C. Do as you please; I am at your dis- 
posal. Deck me as gaily as you will; crown me 


| with roses, ere you lead me to the altar—I shail 


then seem more fitted for the sacrifice. 

[Hit L. D. 8. E. Clock now at a quarter to six. 
Don J. Ordinary diplomatists would let that 
man be hanged, and make no use of him. By 

superior tact I shall make him subservient to the 
OL of my fondest wishes. [Calls.] Ho! 
Pedro! 


PEDRO enters, R. 


Let a banquet be prepared in this apartment im- 
mediately ; send Lazarillo to me; the boy in at- 
tendance on the prisoner. [PEDRO exits, R. 8. B.] 
At length, my fair Maritana, my prediction is 
about to be fulfilled; this step will bring you 
nearer to the King. There is now no barrier but 
this ruined spendthrift. The task to win Mari- 
tana was more difficult than I anticipated, but 
the name of the Queen at last achieved my tri- 
umph. 


Enter LAZARILLO, R. D. S. E. 


Laza. You sent for me, signor? 

-Don J. Yes. Come near me, my good lad. 
Are your parents living ? 

Lazga. Alas, sir, no. 

Don J.. What friends have you? 

Laza. None—at least, but one, and he is con- 
demned to die to-day, and for me—for me! 

Don J. You mean Don Cesar; he is, indeed, 
your friend. Athis request I have promised to 
take you at once into my service. 

Laza. At once! Oh, sir, while Don Cesar 
lives, let me tender him my unworthy service. 

Don J. [aside.] Faithful child! he is one that 
may be trusted. [Aloud.] Be it so; to-morrow, 
then, you will form a part of my household. 

Laza. And to-morrow I shall be devoted to 
your service as truly as 1am to Don Cesar to-day. 

Don J. Go, then, and send hither the soldiers 
that Don Cesar has invited as guests. [LAZA- 
RILLO bows and exits, R. D. Clock now at siz. 

Don J. [taking some papers from his pocket.) 
Hem! a pardon for Don Cesar. Poor Charles! 


It is as well that he should do an occasional good | 


action, particularly when his minister has the 
credit of it. 


advice of his minister—a pardon is signed, of 
course dictated by the minister. By—by one of 


those inexplicable accidents which occur—no one | 
but the minister knows how—the pardon arrives | 
It isa sad affair! Don Cesar |} 


an hour too late. 
is to be executed at seven—the pardon will arrive 


A subject is condemned to death— | : 
‘the King’s heart is touched—of course on the 


{een ee! SS a 


at eight; but King and minister will be blessed i. r 


for the exercise of clemency. 
Enter LAZARILLO, R. D. 8. E. 


Laza. [announcing.| The guard, 


0 SERVANTS, he ae pee a table richly 


signor. | 
(Music. He retires to the back, and makes a sign | 
I 


n opposite sig: they 
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[Act I, Scene 2. ‘ 


CHORUS OF SOLDIERS. 


Comrades! when the martial drum 
Wakes us from our slumbers, 
| And leaders ery, “ The foe—they come!” 
We charge, nor fear their numbers, 
For then our path, tho’ gory, 
Is still the way to glory. 
Comrades, who could fear, ete. 


Comrades! when the muffled drum 
Sounds to mar our gladness, 

| And tells some mortal’s hour is come, 
Our hearts are filled with sadness. 

Though his death be gory, 

It has no ray of glory, ete., 

the end DoN CHSAR enters, 
dressed, 1. S. B. 


| Don C. Well, Don Jose, 
thrown away upon me? 
me? 

Don J. Famously. See, the banquet is pre- 
pared, and ‘guests assembled. 

Don C. Ah! Wine and gold! The pleasures 
of my past life seem to be brought back to me! 
Everything but lovely women. Women—that 
word reminds me of my approaching marriage. 

Don J. True; time wears. In a few minutes 1} 
will have the pleasure of presenting you to your 
bride. [Haxit R. D. 

Don C. [to SoLtpiERsS.] Now, friends, fall to. 
[ Glances at clock.| I am compelled, by an ap- 
pointment of some moment, to limit our revel. 
[ They all sit, c., and fill their glasses.| Ah! wine! 
my old and early friend. [Holding up his glass.| 
’Tis long since you and I have met. Pretenders 
to thy name have often wooed and won me, but 
thou art the true descendant of the vine. Thy 
‘rich breath floats about my nostrils, and tempts 
me to embrace thee. Now, comrades, fill—each 
to the brim—and pledge me to the health of the 
Countess de Bazan! 

All. The Countess de Bazan ! [All rise. 

Don C. The Countess de Bazan and her happy 
widowhood! [Drinks.] Music alone should sound 
the requiem of such a draught. Come, the song! 


y A DRINKING CHORUS. 
ne 


Bright wine is the spell, boys, ’gainst every care, 
You'll find each delight that you seek is hid there; : 
We topers ne’er think how the hours decline, 

When the glass of old Time runs smoothly with wine. 


[Pause. Clock strikes for half-past six. 
Hurra! Hurra! 
Lopez. (enters, announcing.| My lord, the 
| judge! 
Don C. Indeed! admit him, by all means. 
[Music. LOoPEz exits. 


t| The JupGEand four ALGUAZILS enter, R. D.; DON | 
oe CHSAR bows to him with great respect. 


Judge. Don Cesar de Bazan. [Don CmSAR 

| bows and hands a chair. The JuDGE reads.] 
25 “The King graciously accords to Don Cesar de 
‘| Bazan, Count de Garofa, his royal merey; the 
| Count will not suffer by the hands of the common 
executioner, his Majesty having been graciously. 
Acasa to command that Don Cesar shall be led 


etc. 
At magnificently 


are velvet and gold 
How do they become 


into the barrack yard, and there shot by a de- 
+) tachment of the Royal Guard.” [The JUDGE gives 
+ papers to the OFFICER, and retires solemnly. 
BS Don Camsar salutes him. The SOLDIERS seem | 
struck with consternation. Clock now a quarter 
to seven. 

res C. Seda down bs ws! had h 


J ose? Irich, but obscure; y 


es Now, comrades, we’ve just time for the 
other verse. 


UG 


The bacchanal asketh no tear drops for him, 
Whilst goblets can weep, boys, no eye should be dim, 


For he that hath worshiped at Bacchus’ shrine, 
Would only be mourned by the tears of the vine. 
[ Pause. ; 
Hurra! hurra! . 


[LAZARILLO, during the singing of the second + 
verse, moves off the guns and returns with them + 
before the end. 
Soldiers. Don Cesar de Bazan! 
[Drink. Organ heard. 
Don C. [rising.] My wife! [To the SOLDIERS. }| 
It is the Countess de Bazan ! [Clock now ten min- + 
utes to seven. The SOLDIERS rise from table and: 


g0 off, R. D. 


Don Jos enters, leading MARITANA, closely veiled. 
PEDRO following. 


Don J. (aside to DoN C=SAR.] Not a word, not 
a look. 

Don C. A look would be vain, indeed! ’Twould 
be a piercing glance that could penetrate that |; 
veil. 

Don J. Don Cesar, your bride waits your hand. | 

Don C. [takes her hand. ] It’s tolerably soft, and | 
gives me some curiosity to know if sosmall a hand 
belongs to a wrinkled face. [Tries to look through 
the veil. Inever saw a woman so muffled in my |: 
life. [Don Jose points to clock. <Aside.| True, 
what matter? but ten minutes more. [Aloud and 
gallantly.| Madame, to you I devote the rest of 
my existence. [Organ music. Don Cmsar leads |% 
MARITANA out, followed by LAZARILLO,R. (|f 

Don J. (to PEDRO. ] Admit the Marquis de Ro- |: 
tondo and his wife. [Hvit R., following Don Cm- pA 
SAR. PEDRO ushers in the ‘MARQUIS and MAR- |¢ 
CHIONESS DE ROTONDO, L. S. E., and exitsL. The 
MARQUIS and MARCHIONESS look about them with + 
an air of amazement; they then meet face to face + 
and look at each other. 

Marg. Where on earth can we be? 

March. Is it a prison ? 

Marg. Arison? [Looking round.] No, it can’t if 
be a prison, for this isn’t prison fare; a fricandeau 
or my nose deceives me. 

March. Is it a monastery ? 

Marg. Ah, it’s more like a monastery. [Taking 
up a bottle of wine and looking at it.| Some wine 
still left? Then it’s not a°:monastery; your true > 
monk wouldn't leave enough to drown ‘a ie 
spider. . 

March. What place can it be ? 

Marq. No matter, dearest, we have done as Don 
Jose desired us, and that is enough; he told us 
get into acarriage, and we did; he said we sho 
De taken somewhere, and we are taken sou 
where. ; 

March. That’s all very well; but why are 
the mere puppet of Don J ose? You can do tr 
ing without him; all you possess seems to 
the disposal of Don Jose. K 

Marq. Madame, do not despise that 
timent which goes by the euph 
Gratitude! What were we until we 


preciated; my merits w 
penne. nobody could ev: ee 
Jose who ne me app 
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| 


| 
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.| Don Cesar. 


fixed on her, L. 
‘ 
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Act IT, Seene 1.] DON CAHSAR 


DE BeAL Ze AGN. 7 


March. What has a marquis to do with hatch- | 
ing turkeys ? 
Marg. Marchioness, speak more reverently of 


' incubation. For the honor Don Jose conferred on 
_me, I have sworn to devote myself to the wishes’ 
_ of Don Jose, and to comply with all, however in- 
- comprehensible he may appear. 


March. But this blind obedience might affect | 


_ your honor ; it might affect mine. 


Marg. Your honor! Let any one attack your 


honor, and this good sword, rusting in honorable | 
, repose, will leap from its secabbard. Who has as- 


sailed my beautiful, my best? 
_ March. Who would have dared—who would 
have looked me in the face and spoken of love? 
Marg. Ah, you are ever the best protectress of 
your beauty. ‘Time treads upon your cheek with- 
out leaving a wrinkle; that face can never lose 
its charms; your beauty’s still the theme of all 
who share my dinners and my wine; how they 
haye praised your youthful air for the last thirty 
years. [Kisses her. 
March. Fie! some one is coming; now, per- 
| haps, we shall discover where we are. 


Enter Don Jose, leading MARITANA, R. D. 


Don J. I wish you joy, Marquis. [Marquis 
bows.| You had better now return to your palace 
at Saint Fernando with the Countess de Bazan, 
your niece. [Passes her across to R. C. 

Marg. [aside.| My niece? 

March. [aside.] What does all this mean ? 

[ Clock strikes seven. 

Don J. You will return with your niece, whom 
you have not seen for the last jive years. 

Marq. Five years? yes, I think it rather longer 
than that. Shall I have the honor of receiving 
my nephew the Count, the lady’s husband ? 

Don J. The lady’s husband is— 

[A discharge of musketry without. 

Marit. [starts.| What’s that? 

Don J. Hum! nothing! [Aside.] Farewell, 


Officer. (entering, R.] My lord, your orders— 
Don J. Hush. (Drum; trumpet; distant. 


TABLEAU. 


4] OTE 


; Scene I.—Summer Pavilion in the Palace of the 


MARQUIS DE RoToNDO. Dancing going on in 


| _ different purts of stage. MARITANA Seated, and 


a group of CAVALIERS are standing round her. 

Down JOSE standing opposite to her, with his eyes 

The MARQUIS and MARCHION- 

ESS paying attention to their various guests. 

LORDS and LADIES promenading. Music, 

which dies away as they dance up. 

Ist. Cav. [to MARQuisS.] Upon my honor, Mar- 
quis, I never saw the Marchioness looking so well. 

fe Cav. And so youthful. 

. Really, gentlemen, your compliments 

as 


‘ful and musing! 
Marg. [going up to him.] Well, my lord, do you | 
The women are lovely, are they | 


aside.] How unanimous they all are! 
You must really come and dine with me 
; I want your opinion of some wine of 
ality, and you show so much taste in 
's, that I should value your opinion 
| and wine, you know—a 
rally a judge of the other. 


a 


Don J. [still gazing on MARITANA.] Thought- 
Ah, that’s well. 


admire the fete? 
not? By the by, speaking of lovely women, have 
you seen my marchioness ? 
seem fixed on—hem! my niece. 

Don J. Yes; how well she sustains her new dig- 
nity ! 


nature intended her; what is your opinion ? 


Marq. My opinion is that your lordship’s opin- | 
ion is my opinion, and that you are perfectly | 


right. 


Don J. Ah, Marquis, you are quite a courtier; | 


your tact.is unrivaled. How go on His Majesty’s 
birds, of which you are the governor ? 

Marq. I am proud to say that since I have been 
at the head of the establishment, the royal birds 
have reached an unprecedented plumpness. 

Don J. By the by, Don Carlo is seriously ill, 
and if his appointment should become vacant, 
pray remind me of it. 

Marq. Oh, this is too much! 
master of the royal lap-dogs! Oh, could I ever 
aspire to such adignity—chief of the precious pets! 
Can I be worthy of such a position ? 

Don J. Your peculiar talents design you for the 
situation. [Pointing to MARCHIONESS.] But, my 
dear Marquis, do you see those two young tall 
gallants paying attention to that lovely wife of 
yours? Upon my honor, I think she grows 
younger every day. 

[| He turns away and approaches MARITANA. 

Marq. He, too, is struck with the beauty of my 
wife; poor young creature, she little knows the 
hayoe she is making with her charms! 

Don J. [to MARIvTANA.] You seem thoughtful ; 
are you not pleased with the féte? ‘There is all 
that wealth and taste could bring together; noth- 
ing is wanting. 

Marit. | partly aside.| Nothing is wanting but 
one whose absence leaves a void within my heart, 
and makes me loathe the splendor which sur- 
rounds me. 

A SERVANT comes down and speaks aside to 
Don JOSE. 

Ser. The person whom your lordship expected 
has arrived. | Goes up. 

Don J. ’Tis well. [Aside to MARQuUIS.] Get 
rid of these people at once. 

Marq. [aside.] At once! that’s rather uncere- 
monious; but it must be done. [Aloud.] Gen- 
tlemen, pray lead your partners to the adjoining 
room; there is something provided there which 
I flatter myself will gratify and astonish you. 
[ Aside.] Sandwiches and wine! [Music. All the 
guests go off, L. c.| It was necessary to get rid of 
them, as Don Jose desired it; that wine must do 
it. [The MARQUIS and MARCHIONESS are about 
to follow GUESTS, when DON JOSE stops them. 

Don J. The lovely Countess had better remain 
here; will you also oblige me by doing so, my 
good host ? 

Marq. Certainly, it is we that are obliged; I 
am particularly obliged. 

Don J. [aside to MARITANA.] This féte shall 
be complete, even ‘“ to his presence whose absence 
leaves a void, and makes this splendor nothing.” 

| Exit, leading MARCHIONESS, L. C. 
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Your lordship’s eyes | 


I really think that you and I have only | 
rectified a little error of destiny in placing her in | 
the position which is evidently the one for which | 


Don Carlo, grand | 
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DON CASAR 


DE BAZAN. [Act H, Seone 1. Ca 


Marit. {to MArquis.] Did you hear his lord- 
| ship’s last words? You are the host—’tis you 
' that invite the guests—will it be as Don Jose has} w 
promised ? 

Marq. I dare say it will. 
hear what Don Jose said, but I think it was my 
| duty nevertheless to echo it. 

Marit. What does all thismean? Why this 
mystery? This marriage which I was told was 
the wish of the Queen, my gracious benefactress ? 
If I ask to see the Queen, I am told to wait. IfI) 
inquire where is the husband to whom I was so| 
mysteriously united—whether he is an exile, 
whether he is alive, when he will return—I am 
told to wait; always the same reply. ‘Tell me, 
Marquis, am I deceived? has Don Jose been de- 
ceiving me ? 

Marq. T hope not; for if he has deceived you 


since you married him ? 

Marit. I did not see him then. 

Marg. Your love must have been particularly. 
blind. 

Marit. Not so; it was his generosity that I ad-_| 
mired, [enter Don JOSE, C.] that inspired in me 
the strongest interest towards him; for my sake | 
he has suffered much, perhaps suffers now. I will 
demand of Don Jose when shall I see the Queen ? 
when shall I see my husband ? 

Don J. [coming down, c.] Iam glad I am just 
in time to answer the question, lady; you shall 

-see your husband to-day. 

Marit. To-day ? 

Marg. [aside to Don Josz.| Isn’t he dead, 
then, after all? 

Don J. Silence! 

Marit. Surely, Count, T must have misunder- 
stood you ? 

Don J. Be calm, and listen to what I am.about 
to say. 

| Marg. Now T shall hear something—now, then. 
| [He is approaching to listen, when Don JOSE 
+) makes a sign to him to retire; he does so with an 
$| air of disappointment, bowed up c. by DON JOSE. 
Marit. You wished us to be alone ; now let me 
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. [R.] Heis at hand. [The Kine enter Ss 
He is compelled to keep himself con- 
cealed, being in hourly danger from the law; for 
your sake, and your sake alone, he has ventured 
here [ Crosses up L. 


gacrei is he? 
Don J. Here! 


‘Lady! Maritana! Do you ‘not! 


Marit. [aside.] He! [To Don Jose.] That is 
ot my husband. He to whom I gave my hand 


d him there ! 

arit. No, no! I never felt an interest but for 
, and HE, you told me, was Don Cesar. 

Don J. Z did but deceive you for your good. 


[Aside.] I did not/ 


he is capable of deceiving me, and my hopes with | 
regard to the royal lap-dogs would be blighted | 
forever; b.t have you never seen your husband | 
/unknown, but my danger need not separate me 


| world. Let us hence together. 


| the guests will soon grow weary of the dance. Bt 


; “Marit. Oh, we will et him a place of refuge!| 


Don is (ate eae: Don Cesar de Bazan—be- | 


place, one whose eyes followed you wherever you 
moved; one who, of all the multitude around, 

was alone charmed by the melancholy of your 
songs ? 

Marit. T remember you, signor. [Aside.] For 
I trembled whilst I sought his bounty. 

King. It was because I loved you; it was 3 be- 
cause my happiness was centred all in you, that I 
determined to raise you to the station which you |} 
coveted. I resolved that’ you should share my |¢ 
love and— 5 ea 

Don J. [C., interrupting.] But being then pro- | { 
scribed, Don Ceesar could offer you nothing but |} 
his name. i" 

King. But now we meet again under happier 
influences; give me but one word, one look, to 
bid me hope for your love, and you shall be my 
sovereign mistress. I will live for you, yes, for | 
you alone! [ Passionately. 

Don J. Don Cesar, remember, some one may 
overhear. 

King. Lovely Maritana! my return must be 


t+ toor 


from you; we can be “happy separated from the 

Mart. Together! 

King. A few miles from Madrid there is a re- 
treat, where love may revel in security ; thai 
let us fly. 

Don J. {looking off, R.] You must not delay; 5 


King. My Maritana, come! Why this ungene 
ous hesitation ? . 
Marit. [aside.] Oh, heaven! [Alouwd.] But to” 
leave thus suddenly, without even saying farewell . 
to the Marquis. a 
Don J. [aside.| The guests are returning. - 
[Aloud.] Don Cesar, the Countess is right. It |} 
might awaken suspicion if she were to quit the / 
fete thus suddenly. She will follow you. = cee 
King. A carriage will be waiting at the door of Re 
yonder garden. Remember, your lover—[Don | 
Jose looks at him] your husband waits for you. _ 
Don J. Some one comes; quick, quick, begone ! 


[Music. Takes K1n@’s cloak Srom chair and pu 
it on him. WADIES and GENTLEMEN cross Jr 
L. to R. ; 


Marit. Oh, Iam justly punished! how I 
these gauds, purchased, as they must be, 1 
of misery ! [Musve. The KING exits = 
and off R. - 


The MARCHIONESS enters, and at a signal 
Don Jose leads out MARITANA, “te 
tears, L..C. 


Don Catan enters, in the abies of | an 


Don C. {approaching Don Jose with gre 
mility.| Alms tor our monastery, DC 
crosses to L.] So, Don Jose, here Ia 
[Throwing*of disguise and disc 
Don J. You! Don Cesar! no 
Don C. Not yet. 288 
Don J. Who saved your life ? 
Don C. You did, bean 
|lows. pia 


eet xe C. — Don 
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| when six gallant soldiers took the trouble to make | 


Act II, Scene 1.] DON CASAR 


DE BAZAN. 9 


bullets, extracted in good time from the guns by 
my faithful Lazarillo. [Shows bag containing | 
bullets.| Yes, here they are, six in number;, 
they’re better in my pocket than in my body. I) 
never expected to receive them with so much) 
satisfaction. [ Crosses L. 

Don J. But you fell ? 

Don C. Of course I did; I could not do less) 


me their target. I should have wounded their 
| pride if I had made them think they had missed | 
their aim. | 

Don J. \ have been deceived. 

Don C. Andso have I; the illusion was so per- 
fect, that I really thought I was dead, and, con- | 
sequently, all my creditors paid, till I found my- 
self among some of my old companions, with a 
dice-box in my hand and a flagon before me. | 

[ Crosses R. 

Don J. Who can have betrayed me ? | 

Don C. [aside.| Thank heaven, he does not, 
suspect the dear boy. [Sitting down unceremoni- | 
ously. Aloud.] There seems to be a féte here. | 

Don J. There is. You are in danger! Why. 
did you come ? | 

Don C. Til tell you, if you'll have a little) 
patience. I happened to see a carriage with my 
own arms upon it, and on inquiry I found it be- 
longed to the Countess de Bazan; so here I am. 
Where’s my wife? for you know I’ve not much | 
time to lose, if the sentence of that cursed edict. 


is to be respected. 


Don J. [aside.] He is not aware of his pardon. 
[ Aloud, with qgnnty, ] Tell me, Don Cesar, what 
are your plans? 

Don C. To see my wife; she’s mine, and I may 
| as well take possession ; you gave her to me, and 
| Ihave come to you, ther efore, to profit by your 
| benevolence. 
| Don J. [aside.| Must all my SS be thus 
| Oerthrown? No, it shall not be! 


Enter Marquis, ¢. from L. 


| “Marg. My guests are merry fellows—they do 
| nothing but drink to the Countess de Bazan. 
_ Don C. [R.] The deuce they do! the Countess. 


_ de Bazan, my wife! where is she ? | 
Marg. I beg pardon, are you Don Cesar? Are 

ou the gentleman that is—not dead ? 

Don J. [u., aside to MARQUIS. } Not a word, 

another ‘word ; evince no astonishment at 
pains you hear or see. Do as I wish. 

[ Crosses L. 

| mM ‘arg. And the lap-dogs? 

‘ia J. Shall be yours. [ Crosses to DON Cmsar. 


shall be respected; your wife, the Countess 
, is a) and shall join you immediately ; 
[Exit c., and off R. 
She comes, and I shall see her as T 
rin my dreams, radiant in youth and 
MARQUIS is going.] Stay near me, 
a me, I am sure I shall require it ; 


account. 
| JOSE.] You can make out angther warrant for | 


Don J. [looking significantly at MARQUIS. ] 
Don Cesar, behold the Countess de Bazan. 
[Presents MARCHIONESS. 
Don C. The Countess—the devil! 
Marq. [aside.] He’s giving him my wife. [The 


| MARCHIONESS smiles. ] “She likes it. 


Don. C. [bows formally. Aside.) No wonder 
she wore a veil; sixty, by the mass! 

Marq. He’s struck with her ! 

Don C. {to MARQuis.] Will you—willyou show 
me the nearest way tothe door ? 

Don J. Don Cesar, the Countess de Bazan ‘s 


| prepared to fulfill all the duties of a wife to him 
| who has right to demand them. 


Don C. J trust she will make no sacrifice on my 
[MARCHIONESS turns away. To DON 


‘my execution; I should prefer it to this. [Zo 
/MARQUIS. | My good friend, did you ever see 
such a perfect Gorgon ? Frightful, isn’t she? 
Marg. [aside.] Frightful, Don Cesar? The 
man’s troubles have ruined his eyesight. 
Don J. The Countess awaits your bidding. 
‘is prepared to share your state and fortunes. 


She 


Don C. Madame, I will not take advantage of | 
the accident of fate, charmed as I must be at the | 
generosity of her who would share the lot of so 


poor, so dunned, so desperate a libertine as my- 
| self. 
Don J. She knew your position when she con- 
sented to the union. 
Don C. Did she ? 


take you from those to whom you are- endeared 
‘by years, [looks at her] long years of tender 
association. At your age—I mean—that is, in 
fact, madame, I free you from every tie; I am no 
longer a husband. [Crosses R. c. To MARauis. ] 
‘Did you éver see such infernal wrinkles ? 

Marg. Dimples, sir, dimples! [| Aside.] I shall 
betray myself, and lose the lap-dogs. 

Don C. Perhaps, madame, at some distant 
‘period, some very distant period—[ She turns to 
him.] No, I can never venture. [70 MARQUIS. ] 
|As areasonable man, Marquis, I ask you if, on 
any consideration in the world, you would call 


that venerable woman wife? 


Marq. Hem! [Aside.] This is too bad. [ Aloud. ] 
If you don’t like her yourself, you needn’t make 
other people dissatisfied. 

Don C. Other people! Is there any foo—pray 
let me not stand in anybody’s way. 

Don J. [who has conversed apart with the 
MARCHIONESS.] Come, let us end this business. 
[ Crosses L.] You know, Don Cesar, that the ob- 


pon Cesar, your rights are sacred, and ject of this marriage was your title and not your- 


‘self. 
Don C. Tam willing to stand by that bargain. 
Don J. At your nuptials you had poareesy ten 
minutes to live. 
Don C. Ah! Iwas happier then than I am now. 
Don J. The Countess does not love you. 
Don C.. What oe ful unanimity in man and 


ly be too much for me; that soft 


; Jose, leading in Rares, C. 
from L. 

On been! Don’t agitate your- 
(0 await the com- 
archioness ! 


wife ! 

Don J. Your chains. may yet be golden ones ; 
a wife is rich—you have nothing. 

Don C. Your estimate of my property is singu- 

larly exact. 

Don J. You shall have a pension of six thou- 
sand piasters if you quit Madrid forever. 

Don C. Quit Madrid? the city of my birth ! the 


oe 


oa. a ia 2 


Then I will not be outdone | 
in generosity. [Crosses c.] Madame, I will not | 
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home of my creditors!—the last apostrophe thas! 
decided me, I'll go. 


quired by your marriage. 

Don ©. Forego the bliss of—[Peeps at the 
MARCHIONESS.] It’s a bargain. 

Don J. Will you sign a paper to that effect ? 

Don ©. [hurries to table, R.] Will I? Dictate, 
the terms—the more binding the better. 

Don J. {dictating.} Don Cesar, Count de 
Garofa, engages, on the honor of a gentleman, | 
| to quit "Madrid forever. 

Don C. [pauses.| Forever; my poor creditors! 

Don J, And renounces the Countess de Bazan, 
' his wife. 

Don C. Six thousand piasters for that; I 
would have purchased the same advantages at: 
double the amount. [ Writes.] My wife. 

Don J. Never to claim the name of husband. 

Don C. Oh, never, never! 

Don J. Sign. 

Don C. Don C— 


A SERVANT enters at back, and calls, L. C. 


Ser. The carriage of the Countess de Bazan. 
Don C. [pauses.] Eh! 
Don J. Sign, sign, Don Cesar. 

| Goes up to him. 


Ser. Make way for the Countess de Bazan. 


| MARITANA passes at back from L. to R., attended 
by NOBLES. 


Don. C. I have been deceived; what do I see?) 
[MARITANA exits, R. C. 
| follow, when DON JOSE interposes. 

Don J. Stay, your signature! you have pledged | 
- the honor of a gentleman. 

Don C. [tears the paper. ] I see-the trick. 
| There ! 


Don C. At! at last you throw off the mask ; 
now we understand each other. 

Don J. Flight is still possible. 
on one condition. 

Don C. No! no more shameful bargains. 

Don J. Be warned! Pursue your wife a single 
step, and it will lead you to destruction. 

Don C. She is, then, my wife? Give me free 
+) passage, or I shall owe the law another life; 
| away! basis him aside, and rushes off. 
Don J. Ho! 
from L.] Pursue that man; if he resist, fire upon 
him immediately. [{Music. General movement. 

TABLEAU. 


| 
| 
_ signal of your death. 
| 
| 


I will aid you 
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Screne I. ia Saloon, furnished; windows and oal- 
cony ©., doors R. and L. A Madonna R., chair 
L. LAZARILLO discovered, arranging table, R 


Laza, All is prepared for the arrival of Don 
Jose. What can be the meaning of these mys- 
3 terious proceedings? This house so suddenly en- 
+) gaged; this lady ‘for whom he seems to entertain 
-| SO areat a respect? Should the Queen hear of 


Ah, he is here! 
eeeeverrecrscccccccccecce 
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Don J. You must also renounce all right ac-. 


Don Cmsar is about to | 


Don J. Don Cesar, remember you are a con-| 
demned criminal ; a word from me would be the j; 


guards! [Drwm—So.LpvIERs enter |. 


| The Kine onlat 8s L. S. E. Don Jose salutes bi 


vee 


Enter Don JOSE, L. S. E. 


Don J. Has any one arrived ? 
Laza. Yes, my lord, the lady; she is now in that 
‘chamber. 

Don J. The servants and horses? 
| Laza. Returned instantly to Madrid. Shall i 
announce your lordship ? 

Don J. No. Doyouremember the cavalier who ~ 

‘addressed me yesterday near the Escurial ? 

Laza. Yes, my lord; was it not the King? 

Don J. Silence ! [ Passes him to u.| He will be 
‘here to-night; he alone must be admitted to this 
| apartment. 

Laza. Should any others present themselves, 
my lord? 

Don J. Refuse them admittance. 
you have your arquebuss—use it. 
\" Laza. 1 will use it, my lord. 
| Don J. Go! [LAZARILLO exits, L. 8. B. Ding 
Don Cesar, whom I thought dead—how did he 
escape ? His presence at this moment would ruin 
fall. I will delay no longer; to-night shall see my 
plans accomplished. The King will be here anon, 
‘and I have alr ‘eady dispatched a message to the 
| Queen, apprising her of her husband’s ‘infidelity. 
| She comes to-night to the neighboring palace of 
| Aranguez; there will I seek her, and urge a suit, 
which, in revenge, she may accord me. [A horn 
|at a distance.] Ab, the signal of the King! 


Enter MARITANA, R. S. E. 


| 


If they insist, 


Marit. What means that ? [ Sees Don JOSE.] |$ 0 
Ah, the Count de Santarem ! Fe 

Don J. [with ceremony.] I trust that my orders oh \ 
have been punctually obeyed, madame ; ee Mp e. a 
/nothing you require? ia an 

Marit. Nothing, nothing, I thank you. 

Don J. Then your bright dreams are realized ; 3 4 
you have title, splendor, homage. DidI not pro- 3 s 
phesy rightly, madame? LThavekepteveryprom- ~¢ — 
se. + 

Marit. You have, Don Jose; though the Coun- 3 
tess de Bazan already regrets the wishes of Mar- |+¢ 
itana. | Weeps. 3 

Don J. Wherefore ? why these tears ? cs 


_ Marit. Oh, think me not ungrateful to you and 
to the Queen; but midst the splendor which sur- 
rounds me, I often sigh for the free course and 
happy thoughts of the poor dancing-girl. 
Don J. Hush! 

Enter LAZARILLO, L. S. E. 
Laza. He is here, my lord. 
Marit. Who? 
Don J. Your husband, madame. 
Marit. My husband ! | 


[ Weeps. 


exeunt R. 


King. [aside “At ieee we are togeth 
[Aloud.] Maritana! “Ss 
Marit. [aside.| Heaven! how I tremble cs 
his.-voice! ™ 
King. Why do you not answer me? 
not approach me ? 


this, farewell to the Count’s hopes of conquest. 


Marit. Pardon me, my lord, but— 

King. Your lips are colorless; ul 
your hand is icy as eae 7 
mete stars g away her 


ot speak. ae. 
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you not happy ? 
Marit. [aside.| Happy ? [Alouwd.] How shall I 
answer you? 


z 


my eyes to yours; I—I—fear you. 

King. Fear me! [With hautewur.] We ‘would 
$ know—[Pauses.] Oh, Maritana, how you wrong: 
~ me by such feelings ! 

_ rifice all to know my love returned. 
[Kisses her hand, which she withdraws. 


Marit. On! 
King. What? Don Jose told me you waited 
“my coming with impatience. He has deceived 
4 me. 


' deceived. 

King. How? 

Marit. By this union.’ The husband that he 
assigned me was one proscribed and ruined; but 
still both brave and noble. His sword was ever 
“the defender of the weak ; his voice the advocate | 


iS 
as 


ley anderer like inyeelt I "felt almost his 
Binal I thought that he would know my heart, 
and from his memory of the past forgive the er. 
_ rors of the present. 

King. Nor shall you be deceived. Each luxury 
Shall minister to your desires. My love shall be 
so prodigal, that in despite of all you shall return 
» my passion. [Hmbracing her. 

. Marit. [disengaging herself.| Unhand me, 
; Count, unhand me. 

King. {enraged.] I understand. You love an- 
other, Maritana; your heart, I thought, never 
beat with passion or desire. Iam deceived! For 
this ’ve made you what you are! Ingrate! To 
your chamber, madame; you must learn the duty 
ou owe your lord and husband. 

Marit. Tobey you; you have reason for your 
ni ger; I obey you, my lord and my master. 
[Hxit R. D. 
+ King. Doth she relent? why should I hesitate? 
3 [Going towards R. D.|] She may yet be won. 

[A shot heard. 
Don CHSAR enters over balcony, L. ©. 
Don C. That’s a villainous way to receive a 
; ae What oe dea have I done to be con- 


a 
+ 


fice zs 


hand 

a. [starts. ] Ah, Don Cesar! | zit L. D. 
yC.. Well? [Sees the K1nG.] Pardon, signor, | 
the honor of seeing you till this moment. | 


j. (bows. ] Why did you enter by that win-| 


( Well, signor, simply because the door. 


in no humor for jesting ; ; what is: 
rdor By the light of the | 
leony a very pretty 
1 her. 


able one, 
. a 


King. Wherefore this chilling welcome? are. 


Can you wonder at my uneasiness? | 
_ Our strange marriage, the distance which sepa-_ 
rates us, the noble and the beggar; [ still feel, 
how much you are my superior; I dare not raise, 
‘room. 
Don C. After the trouble I’ve had to get here? 


T love you, and would sac- | 


Marit. Not you alone, my lord; Lalso have been | 


window; I was about to ascend, when whiz came 


‘a bullet through my hat. [Shows hole in hat.] Sa- 


cred hospitality, how you are insulted! 
King. What is your business with this lady? 


Don C. Pardon me, I never violate confidence; | 


I merely wish—to see her—that’s all. 
King. Impertinent! I desire you to quit the 


Are you— 

King. The master of this house. 

Don C. The master of this house—hum! this 
house, where I have seen the Countess de Bazan! 

King. You know her then ? 

Don C. Very slightly; ’ve only seen her for 
about ten minutes. But if she resides here, may 
IT ask your name? 

King. [haughtily.| lam—|[ Pauses, looks at the 
door of MARITANA’S chamber. | IT am Don Ceesar 
de Bazan. [ Sits. 

Don C. Eh! Don Cesar de Bazan! [Aside.] 
Egad, I excel the Phoenix, for two Don Cesars 
haye arisen from my ashes. 


Enter LAZARILLO, C. 


King. Now that I have satisfied you, I demand 
to know your name ! 

Don C. [{aside.| The unblushing rascal ! 

Laza. [whispers aside to Don C#SAr.] It is 
the King. [Hatt L. D. B. 

Don C. Eh, Lazarillo? 

King. You hesitate, sir. 

Don C. [aside.| The King here; T understand 
all. 

King. My question embarrasses~-you. 
mand an answer. 

Don C. Certainly. Ifyou are Don Cesar de 
Bazan, [seats himself L. Cc. with dignity, and 
places his hat on his head] I am the King of 
Spain! 

King. What! The King? 

Don C. The—King—of—Spain. 

King. You! 

Don C. [tauntingly and pleasantly.| As surely 
as you are Don Cesar de Bazan. Ah! it aston- 
ishes you to see majesty unattended at this hour 


I de- 


is not the Queen. ‘There’s nothing surprising in 
it, Lassure you. I was out of spirits—Kings re- 
quire relaxation sometimes; but not a word is 
this royal folly; though with you, Don Cesar, 
may rest satisfied ; you will not betray our ee 
King. [aside.] Insolent! Who can he be? 
Don C. Ha! by the by, I remember Don 
Cesar—I know all my subjects—a witty, gallant 
fellow, somewhat of my own humor. He killed 
the captain of our guard in a duel, in spite of our 
‘royal edict. He was shot in the outer court of the 
barrack. [Rises and advances to the Ki1nc.] Be 
kind enough to answer me one question: If you 
are Don Cesar, what right have you to be alive ? 
| If. I were to denounce you, every loyal Spaniard 
would be ready to pink you. [Calmly.] But we 
will not betray you. ~ 
King. [rises.| Your Majesty forgets— _ 
| Don C. ’Tis possible. The keeper of the King’s 
‘memory has gone hunting with the keeper of the 
‘King’ S conscience. 


th borter re- forgotten ? 
t in? King. You forget that Don Caesar received the | 


don of oo King. 


of the night, at the door of a pretty woman who | 


But what has our Majesty / 
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Don C. Indeed : 

King. At eight o’clock on the night of his con- 
demnation. 

Don C. His pardon ateight. [Aside.] But I was 
shot at seven. [Alowd.] I remember; we did par- 
don Don Cesar—an hour too late, [aside] 
though I don’t grumble. 

King. You see it would be useless to denounce 
me. 

Don C. As useless as for me to retain a title 
which does not belong to me. 

King. Then you are not the King of Spain ? 

Don C. No; you suspected as much, I suppose. 
Am [right ? 

King. And you are— 

Enter LAZARILLO, L 


Don C. A man who need not fear to meet a 
legion of Alguazils. I am— 
Laza. {down u.] Sire, a private messenger. 
[Kneels and gives letter. 
King. [crosses to LAZARILLO quickly.| What 
is this? [Reads.] Eh! treason! The Queen knows 
of my absence; at the palace of Aranguez. My 
horse, boy ; stay. [Aszde to LAZARILLO.] You are 
attached to Don Jose? 
Laza. Yes, sire. 
King. Keep close watch on that man. Let him 
be removed ; and above all, learn his name. 
[ Hxit L. 


Laza. Don Cesar, is it you? 

Don C. Yes, me that you rescued from a dis- 
honorable death. 

Laza. had nigh performed the office of exe- 
cutioner myself. . 

Don C. [shows hat.| True. 

Laza. But I knew not that it was you. I— 

Don C. Pshaw! could I doubt you, Lazarillo? 
But tell me, am I to leave this house ? 

Laga. Such are my orders. 

Don C. If I refuse—if I resist ? 

Laza. Resist! Who will oppose you? There 
is no one here but myself; I am the servant of 
Don Cesar. 

Don C. Good 1ad! should I ever grow rich— 

Taza. You will retain me in your service. 


keys to wait on you; but, Lazarillo, there is a 
lady in this house? 
Laza. Yes. 
Don C. I wish to see her—you must take me 
to her. 
Enter MARITANA, R 


_ Laza. She is here, RY lord. 
_ Marit. A stranger! 
Don C. Leave us, Lazarillo. [Exit LAZARILLO, 

L. Ss. E.] Well, madame, we have met at last— 
[MARITANA ’starts at’ his voice and listens 
intently ; as her recognition of him occurs she 
evinces : pleasure] not without some trouble and 
some danger on my part. I’ve been hunted by a 
| full pack of Alguazils, and fired at by a tolerably 
good marksman, and all for this interview. 

Marit. That voice! I fear to satisfy myself, 
_ lest my new-born hopes should wither. 


me, Maritana—nevertheless, we are known to 
each other ; -so well, that I can tell you your his- 
tory. 


en 


| lead ? 
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for you but sought an honorable position, he has 


Don CO. Service! you shall have a dozen lac- 


Don C. You seem surprised; you do not know! 


Marit. Se a [Aside.] To what will this [Seizes his hand and kneel. 


Don C. Maritana, you are called beautiful— 
[looking at her] very beautiful. You knew that 
you were so, and grew dissatisfied with your hum- 
ble station ; you thought so fair a flower ought 
not to fade in the streets, whilst the salons of 
Madrid might be adorned by its beauty. ‘The | 
thought pleased you, and from that time it be- 
came a desire. Was itnot so? 

Marit. You are right, signor; and you are— 

Don C. Your judge, madame; but one that 
would not judge so harshly of you as of himself; 


abandoned one. 

Marit. Go on. 

Don C. Though I have belied my rank, I have 
preserved my honor and my name ? 

Marit. Why ask this of me? 

Don C. Because I am your husband, Don 
Ceesar de Bazan. 

Marit. You! [Regards him passionately. 

Don C. You doubt me, Maritana. I now know 
all. You thought my death was certain; you 
paused not to acquire the title you coveted even 
in a prison. When you left the altar, you lis- 
tened for the sounds that were to bring death to 
me, and liberty to you. 

Marit. |horror-stricken.| What say you? 

Don C. Thus did you to acquire title and a 
name which you have consigned to infamy. It 
was more than criminal—it was cowardly. 

Marit. ’Tis false! I have never wronged my 
husband’s honor, even in thought. [Zenderly.] 
But are you indeed my husband? another has 
claimed the title of Don Cesar, and— 

Don C. Mockery! The King of Spain needs 
not the influence of so poora name. [Crosses R. 

Marit. The King of Spain! 

Don C. Aye, the King of Spain! Royal wooers 
seldom sue in vain. 

Marit. Stay; prove to me your right to ques- 
tion, and IJ will answer all. What proof have you 
to give me that you are not deceiving me—that you 
are my husband ? 

Don C. What proof? My honor. 

Marit. Ah! you spoke to me but once. Do 
Ou eer ee the words you then addressed to 
me? 

Don C. Perfectly, madame: To you I devote 
the rest of my existence. 

Marit. You are my husband; those’ are the 
words you uttered! — 

[She is advancing; he heres her. 

Don C. Your pardon, madame; your royal 
lover brooks no rival. Crosses L. 

Marit. Ob, Don Ceesar—husband ! let not my > 
sufferings be thus repaid. Hear me, and then 
condemn me ifyou can. On the day—I—I saved 
you from the fury of the mob, fate threw me in | 
the way of one who professed an interest in ma wie 
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means Ronsed were— ; 
Don C. [8arcastically.| Most honorable 
Marit. Yes, most honorable; for in 
you, I believed I wedded one who had 
a regard for me. [Tremulously. ] One for 
had felt a deeper interest than for an ie 
Don C. Are you deceiving ? “eS 
Marit. Are these tears the 
, bave suffered for my 


ide; spur ] 
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| ask of you, who would rather trust to your own 


| adores you—go to the Queen. 


' Lazarillo ! 


Act III, Scene 1.] D O N 


CHSAR 


how I have preserved thy honor. If I have, 
been faithless, let me answer with my life. 

Don C. Fearful conditions, Maritana. 

Marit. I dare abide the issue. Oh, Don Ceesar! 
you know not to what a thing of power that love | 
has grown, which had its birth almost at the| 
altar. The hours of fear and self-reproach which | 
I have passed have made your image an idol to 
my heart. 

Don C. [embracing her.| I must believe you, 
Maritana. Don Cesar, the adventurer, is no more ; 
the Count Garofa will live worthy of his name, 
since you must share it with him. [Drum heard. | 
Ah, soldiers approach the house ! 

Marit. Then tly ; save yourself. 

Don C. Fly, when the King is at your chamber 
door ? 

Marit. Fear not for me; go seek the Queen. 
She is at Aranguez; tell her that Maritana is in 
danger. She will rescue me. 

Don C. Not whilst I have a sword to second a 
stout heart. 5 

Marit. {clinging to him.) 1 know how much I 


arm than seek succor of a woman. But for my 
sake—for her who will prove how deeply she 


Don C. |kisses her.| To the Queen! [wit c. 
She kneels before a Madonna. Organ heard. 


At the end of organ, LAZARILLO enters, L. D. 


Laza. Madame, the King. : 
Marit. What is to be done? Do not leave me, 

Laza. He will order me to withdraw. 

Marit. True, you must obey him; but at least 
let me have some protection. [ Lakes a dagger 
Jrom his girdie.| At the worst this will free me 
from his power. 

The KING enters, L 


King. [to LAZARILLO.] Where is the stranger 
that I left here? 

Laza. Gone, sire. 

King. What has brought him here ? 

Laza. He had eseaped from prison, sire. 

King. Leave us. 

[| LAZARILLO looks at MARITANA. 

Marit. Lazarillo, obey the orders of hi Majesty. 

[Exit LAZARILLO, L. D. 

Bao. Majesty ! who has dared to betray me ? 

Marit. He that has betrayed you, sire, is the 
same who counseled you. to commit a meanness 
unworthy of a king ! 

King. How, madame ? 

Marit. He who has made a mockery of the 
altar—who brought you to me as my husband, the 
Count de Bazan i 

King. Maritana, I am the King. My pride has 
long revolted at the deceit we practiced on you. 
Now that you know me for what I am, listen to 
me. 

Marit. Leave me, sire, I implore you—leave me. 

King. Leave you? you—the only one I have 
ever truly loved ! 

Marit. Oh, sire! in pity, go. 
merciful. 

King. But one embrace—one. 

Marit. [draws dagger.] One step nearer, and 
I strike! 

King. What, Maritana! am I so loathsome to 


Be generous—be 


you? 
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Marit. No, sire; but I am wife of one who must 
find me worthy of him, or find me no more ! 
King. Of whom speak you? 
Marit. Of my husband, Don Cesar de Bazan. 
King. He is dead. 
DON CASAR enters, L. D. 


Don C. Not yet, sire, thanks to your Majesty’s | 


gracious pardon. 

Marit. Ha! [Crosses to him, and throws dagger 
down.| My husband will protect me. 

King. Your husband? [Don C@sAR crosses 
R., locks both doors, and takes out keys. 

King. What have you done, sir? 


Don C. [R. D.] Locked the doors, sire, that no | 


one may enter—that no one may hear that to 
which we alone should listen. [ Crosses C. 
Marit. [aside.| What will be the end of this? 


Don C. { fiercely.| If the persecutor of my wife | 


had been a gentleman and a soldier like myself, 
I fear that I should have denied him even the 
chance of an encounter—I think that at once I 
should have dispatched him; for in such a case 
one does not look for reparation, but revenge ; 
you, sire, are my King, [presents his sword ] and 
thus do I disarm my vengeance. 

King. You are speaking, sir, to the King of 
Spain ! 

Don C. Towhom else should I speak? Wecan- 
not always subdue the will or restrain the hand. 
T will render both powerless. [ Throws away sword. | 
But reparation must be made. 

King. |with effort.| Proceed, sir; your audacity 
pleases me. 

Marit. Remember, Don Cesar, tt is your King! 

Don C. Yes, it is my King. Sire, this poor 
weak woman, against whom such power has been 
combined, has sought the protection of our be- 
loved Queen. 

King. The Queen ? 

Don C. Yes, sire, 1 was her messenger to the 
Palace of Aranguez. 

King. Then you have seen the Queen? 

Don C. You shall hear, sire. When‘I arrived 
at the palace I was denied admittance; but, re- 
gardless of the guns of the sentinels—- 

Marit. Ah! you have been in ‘danger. 

Don C. No; you forget that I am bullet-proof. 

King. Well, well? 

. Don C. IL climbed the garden wall; under the 
shadow of some trees I crept close to a pavilion, 
whence: proceeded two voices—that of a man and 
a woman’s. The woman, though greatly moved, 
spoke proudly; the voice of the man trembled 
with passionate emotion. I heard this: 


mistress to-night. 
follow him to a secluded chateau in the forest, and 
bring you proof of his infidelity.” 


King. Who has dared: to place a watch upon | 


my actions? 

Don C. The man was Don Jose de Santarem, 
your favorite minister; the lady—was the Queen ! 

King. "Tis false! if it were true 

[ Crosses up L. towards doors. 

Don C. {coolly.| Your Majesty forgets that I 
have locked the doors. 

King. Traitor! [Comes down u. 

Don C. I told you, sire, that reparation must 
be made; do you understand me now? 
ister betrays his King—the subject would dishon- 
or his Queen ! 


“ Mad- | 
ame, you are deceived—your husband meets his | 
Some officers of the King shall | 


The min- | 
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{Act IIT, Scene 1. 
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4 King. Don Cesar, on your allegiance open that 
oor. 

Don C. The wrong you would have inflicted on 
me another now practicés towards you; yet you 
cannot leave thisroom. [The KING puts his hands | 
to his face and falls in a chair.| Each moment is 
an age of agony, and yet you cannot quit this| 
place to satisfy your doubt. All that you made 
me suffer you are now enduring; and yet you 
cannot stir but at my will. 

King. {points to door.| Don Cesar, at your 
peril hesitate a moment longer. 

Don C. This retribution is terrible, is it not ? 

King. Take up your sword! [Rises.] Lam a 
King no longer; your treason forces me to become 
your equal. Defend yourself and save me from 
becoming an assassin. 

Marit. (crosses c. and is put back by Don Cz- 
SAR.] Oh, sire, for heaven’s sake! 

King. [u.] Take up your sword, or I will strike. 

Don C. You will be too late. 

King. Too late? How? 

Don C. When did a Spanish gentleman hesi- 
tate to revenge an insult to his King? Think! 
you I have spared the man who would have made 


DE BAZAN: 


rere 


sire, I have struck. Sire, your honor is preserved. 
‘It is now your turn to deal with mine. 
[kneels and points to MARITANA. 

King. [raises him.|] Rise, Don Cesar! [Drum 
‘heard and cries of “The King! The King !” 

The doors are burst open and NOBLES enter. LA- 
ZARILLO takes back chair. ; 

Officers. It is the King! 

King. Yes, gentlemen, we have visited Don Cx- 
sar de Bazan, one of our most faithful servants. 
[All seem surprised.] Don Cesar de Bazan, we 
have appointed you governor of Valencia. 

Don C.. The government of Granada is also va- 
cant, sire. 

King. Why rather Granada than Valencia? 

Don C. Granada is twice the distance from 
Madrid, [ points to MARITANA] and that doubles 
the obligation, and besides, there I’ve no creditors. | - 

King. [smiles.] Be itasyou wish. We appoint — 
our faithful subject, Don Ceesar de Bazan, gover-— 
nor of Granada. 


4 
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FINALE. 
Long live the King! Long live the King! 
Who e’er repays our love with love again; 
Let peace be joined to length of days, 
Let peace be joined to bless his happy reign. 


THE END. 


Long live the King! 


my dishonor the stepping-stone to yours? No, 
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THE KING.—A rich brown Spanish dress, trimmed with gold 
lace, slashed with black satin, silk stockings with gold clocks, 
black shoes, large Spanish hat with black feathers, one red ditto, 
point lace collar and euffs. 


DON CAHSAR.—First dress: Old blue velyet trunks, leather 
doublet, brown velvet sleeves, old brown sombrero with old 
feathers, lace buff and red striped cloak, torn point lace collar 
and cuffs, old silkstockings. Second dress: Rich emerald green 
velvet Spanish dress, slashed with white satin, jacket of white 
satin, cloak of white satin, turn back, embroidered with broad 
philacteries of dead and bright gold, white hat, white feathers, 
white silk stockings, shoes with gold and satin rosettes, and 
dress trimmed with satin of the same. Third dress: Blue cloth 
doublet and breeches, blue silk stockings, jacket looped with 
black velvet, black velvet hat, blue feathers, point lace collar 
and euffs, sword, black boots. 


DON JOSE.—Amber jacket, purple velvet cloak, trunks richly 


trimmed with gold and bows of crimson satin ribbon, drab bat |: 


with one blue feather, russet boots, point lace collar and cuffs. 


sae, : , 
pate! white gauntlets, black velret hat. feather, lace cuffs and 
eollar. 


LAZARILLO.—First dress: Green cloth doublet, orange cloth 
sleeves and breeches braided with black. loops, and‘ plated but- 
tons, green stockings, russet shoes, black hat. Second dress: 
Violet velvet tabbed jacket, full breeches looped with searlet rib- | 
bon, scarlet silk undersleeves, scarlet silk stockings, black shoes, | 
rosettes. : 

LOPEZ.—Brown Spanish suit. ‘ 

| ARQUEBUSIERS.—Buff coats and full Spanish breeches, buff 

boots, helmets and breastplates. | 
| MARITANA.—First dress: Amber petticoat trimmed with sear 
| let, scarlet overdress open in front, scarlet hody, Neapolita 
apron and cap. Second dress: White satin with blue flounces. 
blue body trimmed with black lace. Third.dress: Black vel 

tunic open in front, trimmed with silver. underdress of b 

satin, frill of lace, blonde veil, head-dress of flowers and p : 

with coronet. : - 


MARCHIONESS.—Scearlet tunic dress over white satin, trimme 


MARQUIS DE ROTONDO.—Searlet cloth shape, blue yelyet 
cloak richly trimmed with gold lace, bows of blue ribbon, russet 


with gold and black lace, black velvet head-dress trimmed 
scarlet ribbon. and lace. . . 


originally produced at the Porte St. Martin, where Frederic Lema 


- | Society, and-was originally performed at the Princess’ Theatre, under the mana, 

i of the three versions which were brought out in 
roduced a version to which he gave the title ‘‘ A Match for a King ;” but, though it was favorably received, it did not hav 
( pau. James Wallack was the original Don Ocsar at the Princess’. The critic of the ‘‘ Atheneum” remarked of him, that i 
| “Don Ceesar de Bazan" was first produced in America at Mitchell’ 
ights afterwards at the Park, and has now become a favorite entertainment at all the principal theatres in the Unit 


the best and most suecess 


not the most agreeable he was the most effective personator of t 


-_ Much of the effect of the piece depends upon its melodramatic 
and witty, and far above the calibre of an ordinary playwright. 


| Generous, sanguinary, reckless and audacious, he is a strange mixture of the gentleman and the 


picture, we should imagine, of an outcast nobleman of Spain. His 


Ave 


_ courage is the courage of heedlessness and unrefleeting gaiety. He is the very reverse of Joanna B 
Seale “ur 


y 


But he whose noble he 


antry ; but the class is growin 


i 18! r less and less numerous, | 
past times, to find its sole 


and 
remaining representatives. 


This drama is a transplantation from the Parisian stage it being the joint product of Messrs. Dumanois and Dennery. Itw 


| sensation in the character of Don Cesar. The caterers for the London theatres soon seized upon it, and the present En, 
yersion was the first produced. It is from the pen of G. A. A’Beckett and Mark Lemon, members of the Dramatic Aut 


“The brave man is not he who feels no fear, _ 

For that were stupid and unnatural ; 

+ 

_ And freely dares the danger nature shrinks from |"? 
But Don Cesar is not presented as a ‘model for the young men of the age.” 
ust admit he is a desperate bully. He is one of a class eae bein 

ys tie 

‘: and ‘ 


cl | 
i ah 


} 


itre, the celebrated personator of chevaliers d'industrie, create 


va 

0) 

ue of J. M. Maddox, the 8th of October, 1244. It 
ondon. At the Haymarket, Mr. Charles Mathews 


he hero, and appeared ‘in the smartest and truest version ot 


s Olympic Theatre, December 9th, 1844. Xt was pl 
ed Sta 
nay and cleverly contrived situations; but tl 
he character of Don Owsar is sustained with | 
ffian—not an al 
traits, though amusing, have little that is adm 
aillie’s deser 
> ms c oe 
in 


art its fear subdues 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 


|set out for France. 


Cha. For France? 
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A Farce, in Two Acts. 


BY WILLIAM BAYLE BERNARD. 


€ 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Haymarket, 1839. Park, 1847. 
Melsieie.sis <7 s Mr. Power. Mr. Collins. 
Meri ese sis(s fie. Walter Lacy. “ A. Andrews. 
“Strickland. « Fisher. 
Gough. “ Andrews. 
ee * Gallot. 
...Mrs. W. Clifford. Mrs. I)yott. 


Miss Kate Horn. 
Mrs. Burrows. 


SS Seee Miss Travers. 
...Mrs. Gallot. 


Jatt ag Wied 


CENE I.—A Street in a Country Town. An Aca- | 
: ae stamds R. S. E., with sign near door, 
uy “* Bircl’s Classical Academy.” A Milliner’s 
Shop stands L. 8. E. 

4 


nt Cartes Rivers, with Mrs. Monracus 
and Miss BANKS, R. 


. Well, aunt, here is your milliner’s; and! 
I see her peeping through her window, in 
3 of a call. 

MM. Well, then, will you join me in my 


eo of onnets— 
rs. M. [aside.] You think that an excuse to 
Ag MS téte with Julia. Very well; you 
not ill-natured ; so, Julia dear, you can 
rm with Mr. Rivers whilst I stepin. I 
be long. [Exit into Milliner’s. 
this, Sulia, i is our last walk together, 


his roof, and treated 
Ise his confidence 


uu shor nd? Have 


ha. Why, really, as I am not the slightest 


- health is declining; and, of course, as we are | 


| 


ak should be discovered— 
J Well, 


| to go in search of him, when, if we should be so 


Jul. When our stay from England will be quite 
uncertain. 

Cha. But what’s the cause of this? 

Jul. It relates to my poor father. 

Cha. Indeed ! 

Jul. You are aware that, owing to an unfound- 
ed jealousy, ke separated from my mother ten 
years since, and went abroad. 

Cha. I have heard so. 

Jul. We have lately been informed that his 


‘anxious to be reconciled, my mother is resolved 


fortunate as to accomplish our desire— 

Cha. Yowll sit down by his side, and marry, 
/perhaps, some one of his choosing. 

Jul. Of course he’d claim a voice in my dis- 
‘posal. | 

Cha. Whilst mine would be forgotten—I see it 
all. Ifyou leave me now, we part forever! My 
mind’s resolved—ITll not leave home to-night. 

Jul. No! 

Cha. No. TVll not stir till I have seen your 
mother, and obtained from her a pledge that my 
happiness shall be considered. 

Jul. But how is that possible, when your father 
is so imperative ? 

Cha. Why, if force won't do, I'll try a little | 
stratagem. 

Jul. A stratagem ! 

~Cha. Yes; I have always one resource. You | poe 
know ours is an old family, and I’m an only son; |: 
consequently he’s always rather scared if any-— \¢ 
thing’s the matter with me. Now, I'll tell you |¢ 
what I’ll do—I'll have a fit of illness. | 

Jul. A fit of illmess ? 

Cha. Yes, right off. I used to be troubled Sete) 
a swimming in the head—I’ll have an attack as 
we go home; then I shall be carried up to bed, a a 
physician will be sent for— ; 

Jul. And your artifice detected. 

- Cha. Not so; our doctor’s a deueed good ol 
fellow—I'll let him into the secret ; he’ll reco 
mend that I don’t stir for a week + and in that |¢ — 
| time, Julia, I may see your mother, and— iE 
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~ Jul. 1 cannot hope it will succeed ; and if it 


then et can’t complain. He 
ter of ee and he’l 
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my aunt; now, not a word! 

Re-enter Mrs. MONTAGUE from the Milliner’s. 

Mrs. M. Well, have you been walking ? 

- Cha. Yes, we’ve been taking a turn or two, 
and— 

Mrs. M. And what has this pretty youth been | 
saying to you, Julia? If it’s any nonsense don’t 
believe him—he’s an arrant flirt. 

Cha. 1 beg your pardon, aunt, I think 
a great waste of time. 

Mrs. M. Do you, Mr. Moralist? And yet I can 
recollect how you wasted it at Cheltenham. 

Cha. Nearly as much as you did there before 
me; do you think I never heard how you went on 
with a Mr. O’Callaghan ? 

Mrs. M. Ob, nonsense ! 

Cha. It was no nonsense then, for you know 
yowd have married him if it hadn’ t been for| 
grandfather. 

Jul. [R.] Why, I’ve never heard of this! 

Cha. [c.] Haven’t you? Oh, Vl tell you all 
about it. 

Mrs. M. Really, 
your tongue. 

Cha. You must know this Mr. O’Callaghan was 

the reigning star of Cheltenham—kept his hounds | 
and horses—and, amongst other proofs of his good 
taste, fell in love with my aunt. Her father, how- 
ever, wishing her to have a man in Scotland, 
whipped her away, and soon after her gay Irish 
swain, having spent all his fortunc— 
- Mrs. M. Went over to France, and soon after 
died there. Now you’ve heard the whole story. 
[A coach-horn is heard outside, R.]| Eh! why, 
that’s the London coach. Come, come, Charles, 
they’ll be waiting dinner; you know you start for 
Cambridge at eight. 

Cha. [aside.] ‘Do I, aunt? don’t be so sure of 
that. Not a bad hint, "though ; my disorder ought 
to be commencing. TH cive her a few symptoms. | 

Mrs. M. Now, don’t delay ; you know how your 
father dislikes to be kept waiting. Eh! why, 
what’s the matter ? 

Cha. [shaking his head.| Why, really, I don’t 


flirting 


5 | 
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Charles; I wish you’d hold 


see I’ve some proficiency already. But here comes | 


| friend to help me—some one who will take a letter 
to her, and procure an interview. 


‘sir. 


| low-passenger. 
| O’CALLAGHAN enters R., in a shabby genteel suit, 


'Kilmony Abbey—[aside] some years ago. 


- 
Dr. B. O'Callaghan? Any connection with the |? 
army ? ee 
O’Cal. No, sir, though ’ve had some knowledge | i* 
of the Fleet. pa 
Dr. B. {aside.] I wonder if this person would ae ' 
assist me ;«he’s evidently poor, and I think good- + — 
tempered. i 


know, but I’ve a very odd feeling in my head—a 
sort of swimming. | 
Mrs. M. Good heavens! I hope not. | 
| Cha. Yes, everything is’ turning round. It) 
really seems, now, as if the pump there was hay- | 
ing a waltz with the workhouse. 
Mrs. M. Will you go in somewhere and sit 
down? 
; ee No, Pd rather. go home—that is, if I am 
able 
Mrs. M. Then walk slowly, and lean on me, 
Charles. 
Cha. Thank you, aunt, thank you. I dare say 
I shall be better by and by. I have no doubt that 
by eight o’clock I shall be quite restored—[aside ] 
~/ don’t you, Julia? [Hxeunt L., CHARLES leaning 
~; on Mrs. MonTAGUE, and looking tenderly at 
ng cans BANKS. 


inter DR. BANKS, R. 


Dr. B. Yes, Iean’t be mistaken, though ’tis ten 
Gi years since we parted—it must be ‘she—my own 
}/ sweet child! Now, how to fulfill my object—to. 
_}) separate her from her mother, and take her back! 
| with me to France! I can’t use foree—my hope. 


4 
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rests solely on persuasion. Luckily I find that 
she’s alone here on a visit; my plan, then, is to 
see her privately, and throw myself on her affec- 
tion; but how can this be done? I want some 


[O’CALLAGHAN heard without. 
O’Cal. Oh, that’s the house, is it? thank ye, 


Dr. B. Eh! who’s this coming ? my Irish fel- 


dusty from tr aveling. 

O’Cal. So, then, my journey’s at an end, and 
here’s my destination—“ Birch’s Classical Acade- 
my.” 

Dr. B. Good day again, sir. 

O’Cal. Ah, sir, your servant. 
with the coach, or— 
- Dr. B. No, sir, I think of staying here a day or | 
two. 

O’Cal. You do? Well, that’s odd enough. Do 
you know, sir, that’s my case; I like to g0 some- 
where for the summer, and as London just now 
happens to be too hot to hold me— 

Dr. B. You've friends here, I presume? 

O’Cal. Yes, sir, a liberal one. [Looking at the 
Academy.| A gentleman who opens his doors to 
all classes. 

Dr. B. Indeed—one of the old school? 
‘O’Cal. Yes, sir, a very old school. [Aside.] Es- | 
ee a century. pa 

. B. Do you know, sir, I think I’ve had the |+_ 
lua of seeing you before. Your name, I be- |+ 
lieve, is— ‘Sal 

O’Cal. O'Callaghan, sir—Felix O’Callaghan, of ix 


Do you proceed 


| 
i 
+ 
: 
t 
bs 
i 
rs 


O’Cal. [aside.| There’s a cut about my friend | 
here that puzzles me. He’s too well dressed for a 
thief, and too melancholy for a bailiff. 3 

Dr. B. Perhaps, sir, if you’re not engaged, you'll, 
dine with me to-day? ison 

O’Cal. Really, sir, I thank you, but fie fact is 
Iam engaged. I came hereon a trifling ers 
and— : 
_ Dr. B. The task you’ve undertaken is— Neca 

0’ Cal. Not to undertake tasks, but to set them. + 

Dr. B. To set them? 13 

O’Cal. Yes, sir. I dare say, now, you Mabe: 4 
guess my eee | 

Dr. B. 1 confess, sir, I am at a loss.. 

O’Cal. Of course, sir, youw’re aware of the 
interest just now on the subject of educati 

Dr. B. Yes, sir. 

O’Cal. Well, sir, you must know, then, that, pai 
taking in the-philanthropic spirit of th 
have resolved to devote myself to the 
youth. I have come here, sir, to t 
and writing, and a correct accent i 
ithe rising generation in this ioe 

Dr. B. Why, I never should 

O’Cal. I dare say not, sir. 
_as if I had more to do wit 
— ay rising. f 


ofes 
4 Act I, Scene 1.] 
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Dr. B. Why, really, sir, if I may be allowed to, 
say it-— 

‘O'Cal. Of course, of course. The fact is, sir, 
you see before you one of the unluckiest devils go- 
| ing. Talk of being born under an evil star! I 
| think mine was a jized one. For the last dozen 

years, sir, I’ve been the football of Fortune, and 
not a gutter could she find that I haven’t been 
kicked into. 

Dr. B. Then I presume, sir, you were once | 
well off? 

Dr. B. Well .off, sir? I had one of the. best 
estates in Ireland; I had as fine a set of trades- 

mend as a man could be born to; I had a tailor and 
a Stable-keeper and butcher and baker that hadn’t 
been paid since the death of my grandfather! It 
was utterly impossible to be in asier circumstan- 
ces; but to show you the doom, sir, that from my 
boyhood hung over me, one of them chose to die, | 
‘and another to hang himself, till at last, sir, they 
left me in a state of destitution. Yes, sir, they | 
had the cruelty to lave me to get my own living 
after leading me to think that they’d keep me all 
my days, and even bury me afterwards. 
Dr. B. That was unfortunate. 
O’Cal. It was, sir. After that I was reduced to 
the disgrace of living on my wits, and by my hon- 
or, I found them a worse stock than South Ameri- 
can shares. Would you believe it, sir, that I’ve 
tried a hundred schemes for a living, and not one 
of ’em’s answered. I’ve failed, sir, as often as the 
most flourishing tradesman! Call Fortune incon- 
stant! by my honor, sir, she’s been as constant to 
me as a thunder-storm in the tropics. Tl give 
you a proof, sir. I wrote a book upon charity, 
+ which lodged me in prison. 
| engine, which scalded all my shareholders. 
¢ I opened a ball-room at a watering-place in the 
| year it had the cholera! At last, sir, finding that, 
+) like corn in a sack, with every shake I got lower, 
+) Lresolved to give up the struggle, and bury my- 
+| self in some calm country nook, when, happening 
, to see an advertisement from a school in this vil- 
 lage— 

Dr. B. Youre now become its teacher. 

O’Cal. Yes, sir. This is the age of revolutions, 
“and you now see mine—a fellow ‘who once set ex- 
¢ amples to dandies destined henceforward to set 
2 copies to boys! 
es Dr. B. {aside.|} This is the very person for my 

purpose. [Alowd.] Well, sir, I sympathize | in your 


‘an perce me with a call. I shall be staying 
ae 
Cal. ‘sir, I shall be most happy. 
B. There’s my card, if you should ever go 
. [Gives it. ] And perhaps I shall have the 
ire of seeing you this evening. [Aside.] The 
an for me—he wants money, and he has 


off, L. O'CALLAGHAN looks at the card. 
. “Dr. Banks, No. 15 Rue de la Victoire, 
A very civil old gentleman! Well, then, 
> my new abode. I must put myself to 
, though. My wardrobe’s in a very delicate 
: hh, and a brush would just now be a 
athartic. I was obliged to have my 
for this j ‘ana F Sa that I didn’t 


I invented a steam- | 
And | 


aig and shall be happy, when youre settled, | 


being reduced to a dyer necessity. Come, now, 
that will do; and Ihope they haven’t done dinner. 
My ride from London has given me an appetite ; 


—show the beauty of the system of one layer upon 
another. 
my future home. These hallowed cells— 


“Where ever-musing Meditation dwells.”’ 


pile! To your calm shades, like the Roman of 
old, do I retreat from contention. Like another 
Cincinnatus I turn my back on the capital and 
say, ‘‘ Fortune, thou Janus, I defy thee for the 
future!” [SERVANT opens the door. He goes in. 


JOHN runs in L. 


John, Here’s a pretty business—my young mas- 
ter taken ill, and no doctor to be found. 
been to our surgeon, and he’s been called away to 
Cambridge; what’s to be done? there’s only an 
‘apothecary besides in the village. Well, I must 
‘run to him—I can’t return without assistance. 
, Dear, dear, was ever anything so cruel! 

[Runs off u. 


'O’CALLAGHAN comes from Academy, followed by 
THOMAS. 
O’Cal. I tell you, sir, yowre wrong—it can’t be. 
Tho. Indeed, it’s true, sir—our new usher ar- 
rived yesterday. 
O’Cal. But I tell you, sir, ’m the man! 


as the school opened to-day and he couldn’t wait— 
O’Cal. Then you mean to tell me that after 
coming down here, fifty miles from London, I find 
another man in my shoes? 
Tho. Ym sure I’m very sorry, sir. 
O’Cal. Sorry, sir? 
| Tho. It’s all owing to a mistake, sir. 


his face to me at dinner? 

Tho. At dinner, sir? 

O’'Cal. Yes, sir; how will he have the face even 
to ask me to sleep here. 

Tho. To sleep here, sir? 

O’Cal. Yes, sir, of course he’s got a bed for me. 

Tho. Indeed he hasn’t, sir; we haven’t room to 
cram a satchel in. 

O’Cal. Then where am I to go? 
| Tho. You'll get a good bed at the inn, sir. 

O’Cal. The inn, sir! Divil burn it, do you take 
me for Croesus, sir? who’s to pay the’ inn, sir? I 
insist on staying here. Where is your master ? | 

Tho. I said he was from home, sir. 

O’Cal. Not at home? 

Tho. No, sir. 

O’Cal. And where’s he gone to? 

Tho. He’s gone to York, sir, and won’t be back 
till Christmas. [Goes in and shuts door in flat, R.. 

O’Cal. The unnatural old villain! to turn me 
off in this way upon the dirtiest quibble, and even 
refuse me a mouthful of dinner! I'll go bail, now, 
that that fellow would skin a flint for a living, and 
make soup of the shavings. By my soul, if I could 
tind him, ’'d set his boys a copy! Id rule his 
back with my stick from the neck to the crupper, 
‘and write rogue in round text between every line 
of it. So, then, after all my hopes and troubles, 
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I feel as if I could illustrate a lecture: on geology | 


Welcome, then, thrice welcome to ye, venerable | 


O’Cal. Mistake? it’s an insult; and if your mas- | 
ter was a gentleman— How will he dare show | 


[Knocks at door in R. F.] And this is | 


Tan- | 
swered the advertisement and accepted the terms. | 

Tho. Yes, sir, but I think I heard my master | 
|Say you didn’t reply by the time he mentioned; so, | 
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T've failed again! I thought I’d come to the undertake this step ?—what, but the source of all ; 
worst when I consented to turn jackass among great undertakings—hunger! Arts, books and — 
this fellow’s chickens, but no, Felix, my friend— revolutions—all have owed their origin, not to the 
even this was too good for you! What the devil’s heart or brain, but to the stomach!—ergo, I have 
to be done? Here am I in a strange place, at the warrant of all the sages of antiquity ! 

the close of day, with only one and ninepence| John. Now, sir—don’t stay, for heaven’s sake! 
in my pocket—one shilling and one ninepence— , My master may be half dead. . 

the sole survivors of the last respected sovereign} O’Cal. [aside.] And if he isn’t, I am. So go 
that reigned in my dominions! along, young man; I’m sure of one thing—if I 


don’t cure his complaint, I shall mine. 
Re-enter JOHN, hastily, L. | [Follows JOHN off, & 


| 
1 
| 
John. What will be done !—the apothecary’s ill | : | 
in bed with rheumatism; he can’t be moved! Scene ILA Chamber at (vei py eae 


aetna this ?—why, it ese hy ie for the! MONTAGUE, R., and CHARLES reclining on @ 

loan of a toothpick! ae hee , discovered. A table with writing ma- 
John. If he doesn’t get assistance he'll be dead) “7S; L 

before the morning. Enter RIVERS, L AP 
O’Cal. What can be bought with one shilling, pj». How is he now, Lyddy ? {3 

and one ninepence! Mrs. M. Why, not in so much pain, I think, but 
John. Master, I know, would give a hundred | s¢i}] very restless. 

pounds. Riv. [{u.] It’s really most surprising—he was 


O'Cal. [turning.} A hundred pounds!—for quite well this morning—swallowed a breakfast 
what ? for a ploughman ; half a dozen eggs, nearly a 
John. A doctor, Sirs young Mr. Rivers has pound of ham, ed T think a quart of coffee. 
been taken il. Our physician is from home, and|” jyrs. M. He first complained as we were about 
—Eh ! who’s that going into his house ?—perhaps'| to leave the village, gradually grew worse as we 
he’s come back; I'll run and see. [Runs of'R. crossed the fields, and when we reached the 
O’Cal. A hundred pounds!—is there so much! ' door— 
money in the world ?—and for a doctor! a fellow! [CHARLES groans and kicks; they run to him. 
whose business is to play chequers with the |. Cha. Oh! 
nation. The game with his fraternity is, who'll} Ri», Poor boy—what suffering he’s in; thete it 
move off the most. By my honor, I think, if! ‘scoundrel of a John to stay so, and that brute of ‘ 
there’s one delusion going that’s ereater than|s doctor! 


“another, it’s what they: call doctoring, which I|° yrs. M1. Charles, are you better now 2—tell us : 
take to be the art of amusing a patient while | where your pain is. 
Nature performs the cure. A hundred pounds) Ghq, Why, aunt, just at present there’sa gnaw- cre 


for one, and no one tobe found! I wonder if I ing sensation here—another there—and now, the | i 
could be of any use here !—I know something Of] spasm comes again—oh! er: 


horse-doctoring, ifthat would do; and I always| ~ Ri». My poor dear boy! 
carry about me a case of surgical instruments—a B aoe 
jack-knife with seven blades. [Takes it out.] Let EE eho aly }: 
me reflect. I’ve tried a hundred schemes, for} Bet. John has come back, sir, but he has * 
which I was well qualified, and every one has| brought a stranger with him. ei 
failed !—who knows, now, if I were to try one of Riv. A stranger? 
which I know nothing, but what I should succeed ?| Bet. Yes, Sir, a pas from London. 
Riv. Why, who canit be? Lyddy, try to com 
pose Charles a little, whilst I go and <n 


ta cin 


ee 
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Re-enter JOHN, R 


John. [R.] No, it was not him!—he'll not be| , Ex 
back till midnight. Mrs. M. -Your head aches still, Charles ?— 
O’Cal. (aside, L.| For a feel of his pulse, and |} some more eau-de-cologne. Eh, no, I’ve emptied © 
a shake of my head, I might get a fee that would| the bottle. Betty, run up to my room, and in 
take me back to London. the drawer nearest to the window—stay, T’ll_ 
at John. My pant young master !—then there’s no/ for it myself; do you stay and watch him. 
+ hope for him! 
5 O’'Cal. Young man, Tm a stranger here; but if 
$= Ican be of any s service— 
John. What, sir! are you a doctor ? 
O' Cal. Why, I profess medicine. | Aside.] And 
}. that’s true enough, as I know nothing about it. 
John. And will you come with me, sir? 
~ OCal. Of course I will. I'll see your master; 
~ but remember—I don’t say I can do him any 


not. Inever had courage to turn nu 
might have had a charming situation in a_ 
pox hospital. Suppose, now, he should go ol 
his mind ?—he looks very strange. Why 
getting as going to spring at me— 
murder! help ! oe 
[She runs off, L. He jumps 
Cha. Ha, ha! Victory, ee 
father and cousin, and faithful | 
finely bamboozled. Well, m 
Ishan’t leave home to-ni 
hall I remain over to-mor ») 


good. 
John. But you'll try, sir? 
O’Cal. To be sure I will—I’ll try. 
John. Well, sir, no one can do more. 
Cal. Of course not; and in my case, [aside] 
+ no one can do less. Well, then, you may run on 
- and announce me. Stop—| He pause: ie € 
runs off at back and ceed What bis d 
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O'CALLAGHAN, L. 
Riv. Here’s your patient, sir; and as I 


quite well this morning, and—[O’CALLAGHAN 
goes up to CHARLES and feels his pulse.| Rather 
an odd looking man, and a stranger. I should be 
cautious—but then, ‘what have looks to do with 
talents? If we judged nuts by their shells, who, 
pray, would crack them? [O’CALLAGHAN comes 
down, 
_ sir, what’s your opinion ? 


is your only son? 

Riv. He is, sir. 

O’Cal. I regret to hear it. 
a mother, sir? 

Riv. No, sir, she has been dead some years. 

O'Cal. Well, I'm glad to hear that. 

Riv. Why glad, sir? 

O’Cal. Why, sir, painful as the task may be, I 


May 


_ acquaint you that— 


_ any danger? 

O’Cal. There’s more than danger, sir. 

Riv. Isit possible! 

O’Cal. That amiable young man, sir, 
exist six hours. 

Cha. [lifting his head, aside.] What's that ? 
Riv. But what’s his complaint, sir? 

O’Cal. Why, sir, I confess that puzzlesme. I. 
can’t say I ever saw it before, but I can explain 
| its origin. It’s what we call a febrifuge—that is, | 
| you see, the pineal gland having been morbidly! 
excited by the peritoneum ducts, a contractility 
~ has ensued of the cellular tissue of the cavernous 
tf membrane; you understand me ? 

pee Bei). Perfectly. 

_ O'Cal. [aside.| Then you are a wiser man than 
Tam. This, you see, sir, must be fatal unless| 
instantly checked ; however, my treatment’s very 
decided, so I shall proceed to bleed him, sir, and 
you will oblige me by ordering up a tub. 

Cha. [aside. ] A tub! 

O’Cal. When I have relieved him of a gallon or 
two, I shall shave his head, apply a blister to his 
back and stomach, and then with a dr aught every 
hour, anc a dozen leeches to his eyelids, I think 
he may do. 

a [aside.] Do! yesI shall do, for a coffin. 


- 
: 
> 


Riv. This draught, sir, of course, must be ob- 

ined directly. There’s paper on the table, will 
write for it ? 

‘Cal. I will, sir. [Sits at the table and writes, 
far, so ‘well ; now for the prescription. 
aside.| His ‘treatment is decided, certain- 
, he talks of taking blood fr om a man 
‘om a vat. 


aah usual style. [Reads it.] 
drarg—Pil—three snakes’ tails and a lot 


is life, he can’t do any mischief. 
owll get that made up as soon as 


e, ele ! : obey 


O0’Cal. May I ask, sir, if that young gentleman. 


sofa—I must have a relapse. [Throws himself on| 
the sofa and begins to kick. RIVERS returns with murder, sir. 


stated | 
to you, the attack has been most sudden—he was | 


R., and looks gravely at RIvERs.] Well, 


T ask if he has | 


Cha. Now I think it’s time to put a stop to this | 


O’'Cal. What's this? 

Cha. You'll allow me to acquaint you that— 

0’ Cal. Not indisposed ? 

Cha. [R.] Yes, sir, | am indisposed to undergo 
your treatment. [ll not trouble you to take away 
a gallon of my blood, nor do I think it would im- 


prove my personal appearance to have twenty | 


leeches hanging to my eyelids. 
O'Cal. Then I have been imposed upon. 


Cha. Why, of course, I don’t deny I’ve deceived | 


you, but if yow’ll allow me to state the cause— 
O’Cal. [aside.] Phew! here’s a deliverance. 

[ Crosses to R. 

Chas. Y’'m sure you'll see the necessity, and— 


O’Cal. Then, in few words, sir, for some pur- | 
pose of your own, you have presumed to trifle . 


with your friends, and offer this insult to a mem 
_ber of the faculty 2 


Cha. Insult, sir—I meant no insult, sir. 
O’Cal. But you have done it, sir—you have 


| feel I should be wanting in my duty if I did not chosen to bring into contempt one of the most 
Ihave but one reply— | 
tiv. Good heavens ! do you mean to say there’s to call in your father, expose your conduct, and— 

| I’m sure, | 


respectable professions. 


Cha. No, no; for heaven's sake, sir ; 


‘when you know the reason of my ar tifice, you will 


| 


| pity and forgive it. It was a last resource to pre- 


cannot’ serve my happiness—to remain near a lovely and 


| devoted girl, who is about to leave the country. 

O' Cal. “But what is this to me, sir? you have 
‘brought me here, a perfect stranger, wasted my 
time, trifled with my feelmgs— 


Cha. And do you think without a view of rec- 
ompense? If twenty guineas will be any com- | 
pensation— 


O’Cal. Twenty guineas ! 

Cha. I offer it with pleasure. 

O'Cal. Well, sir, since you throw yourself upon 
my hwmanity— 

Cha. Exactly so. 

O’Cal. Since you confide in my feelings, and 
‘have not scr upled to disclose to me your secret— 

Cha. Yes, sir. 

0’Cal. I teel I should respond to your appeal by 
imparting to you a secret in reply. 

Cha. Indeed! 

O’Cal. You’ve assured me, on your honor, that 
yowre no sick man? 

Cha. No, sir. 

O’Cal. Allow me, then, in the strictest confi- 
dence, to acquaint you in return that I am no 
doctor ! 

Cha. What’s that ? 

O’Cal. But, on the contrary, a patient like your- 
self, who has under gone a deal of bad treatment. 

Cha. Then what br ought you here, sir? 

O’Cal. Ah! there my object was medical enough 
—I came for a fee. 

Cha. And you have had ‘the impudence to tor- 


rising with paper. | There, A eae ture ny feelings and impose upon my Tespesiod 
al—Sen— | parent? 


O’Cal. Why, on the point of impudence, I 


To be sure, the apothecary won’t| really don’t think we should be vain on either 
it, but so much the better, then ; | side. 


Cha. Ym thunderstruck ! 
O’Cal. Well, sir, if your keen sense of morality 
is so greatly outraged, of course Ill leave the 


', Sir, my servant shall go| house, and— 


Cha. No, no; 1 didn’t say that; but—ha, ha! 
| upon my word, it’s very odd. 
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HIS DAS ahGse 


[Act I, Scene 2. 


O’ Cal. Isn’t it? 

Cha. Yowre from Ireland, I perceive. 

O’Cal. Yes, sir. 

Cha. Any business ? 

O’Cal. Why, I have taught the sciences. 

Cha. In what branch ? 

O’Cal. Comparative anatomy. I’ve illustrated, 
| for the last six years, how a man, like a cameleon, 
| may live upon air. 

Cha. Well, I must say you look as if you had 
been running down hill. 

O’Cal. Yes, sir; and as if I had been having 


my run on the side of the Andes, I’ve been run- 
| ning down hill for the last ten years, and divil 


take me if I can get to the bottom. 
Cha. Well, if it's worth your while to stop here, 


| I don’t see why our agreement should be vitiated. 


O’Cal. You don’t ? 

Cha. If the twenty guineas will pay you for 
your delay, we may as well retain our characters. 
I can continue my illness, and— 

O’Cal. I can cure you, now I know your disease. 

Cha. Then it’s a bargain ? 

O’Cal. There’s my hand. 

Cha. Agreed; but, I say, you must take care 
of one thing— our doctor ; he’ll be sure to call, 
and if he should talk to you— 

O’Cal. He'll illustrate the Latin maxim, ‘‘ Ex 
nihilo, nil jit.” 

Cha. Well, then, that point’s settled. I shall 
maintain my acquaintance with my dearest Julia— 


O’Cal. And I renew my acquaintance with a 
_ dinner table. 
Cha. Ha, ha! If you’d like to extend your 


~ practice, I can help you to a patient. 
aunt, Mrs. Montague, is rather poorly. 
O’Cal. Who ? 
Cha. Mrs. Montague. 


Here’s my 


O’'Cal. ‘That weil- known name awakens all 
my woes!” May I ask if the lady comes from 
Yorkshire ? 


Cha. She does. 

O’Cal. And her maiden name was— 

Cha. Rivers. 

_ OCal. [aside.] By all the graces, it’s herself! 
Here would be a meeting. 
rectly, lose my twenty pounds, and— 

Riv. [outside.] Betty, send John up the aston 

he comes in. 
- Cha. Eh! here’s my father coming. 

O'Cal. Well, then, down with you, and pretend 
to sleep. I must give the old fellow a taste 
of my ability. [CHARLES returns to the sofa and 
ae himsely. O’CALLAGHAN takes a chair. 


Enter RIVERS, L 


Riv. Well, 
| and how is he now ? 

_O’Cal. Observe! 

Riv. Asleep! 

O’ Cal. Yes, sir, as tranquilly as when he rested 
on his mother’s bosom. 

Riv. I declare, so he is. 

O’Cal. When he wakes, I’ve no doubt you'll see 
a great change in him. 


Riv. Why, sir, yowre a conjuror. I left him m 


, agonies, and he’s now at rest, without the appear- 


ance of a throb; how did you effect this singular 
transition ? 
O’Cal. Why, sir, I don’t like broaching the se- 


ae crets of our art, but if you mally wish to know— many years, 


| people come together who correspond in tempera- 
| ment, the one has the power to control the mo- 


T should be blown di- 


sir, I have dispatched a servant; 


Riv. J have the greatest desire. 

O’Cal. Well, then, sir, of course you’ve heard 
of the agency of magnetism ? 

Riv. Magnetism ? 

O’Cal. That fact in physics that when two 


tions of the other. 

Riv. [have heard of it. 

O’Cal. Well, sir, seeing that your son’s disorder 
was not of the common kind, I resolved to try its 
influence. I soon discovered that there was an 
affinity between us, and that it lay in my power 
to be of service to him. So, as we say, sir, I put 
myself ina ‘ state of agreement with him, ” and 
you see the result—his pain disappeared, his 
anxiety ceased. 

Riv. And all this produced by— 

O’Cal. A few passes of the hand, sir; did you 
never see the process? It’s the simplest in the 
world—it’s in this manner. 

| Passes his hand over Rivers’ face. 

Riv. How very singular; then, if I understand 
you, you and my son are ina “‘state of agreement ?” 

O'Cal. Exactly so. 

Riv. Which enables you to control all his 
movements ? 

O’Cal. Precisely. 

Riv. How very wonderful! 

O’Cal. Ifhe was to move now, I’d give you 
proof of it. Eh! I think he’s stirring—now ob- 
serve, sir, by raising my hand in this manner he 
extends his right arm, and by dropping it so he | 
lifts his left leg. [CHARLES obeys his directions. — 

Riv. Why, T can’t believe my eyes. 

O’Cal. Observe again, sir; by passing my hand Hee 
in this way I draw off the magnetic influence, 
and allow him to wake—then of course the pain 
returns, and he. exhibits all the usual phenomena. |t 
[Makes a few passes. CHARLES pretends to make | 
turns, writhes, and at length howls. 

Riv. I see, I see. \t 

O’Cal. And now, sir, to recompose him. |¢ — 
[Makes some more passes, and CHARLES sinks ae 
back again into sleep. . q 4 

of 


* 
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Riv. It’s absolute magic. 
O’Cal. And yet, sir, it’s produced by nothing | 
more than a motion that way, and another that. 
[First making passes at RIVERS, and then tele- 
graphing CHARLES. 
Riv. This is a very wonderful man; I must 
know more about him. May I be allowed, sir, 0 
ask the name of a gentleman so skilled’ in ‘his 
‘profession ? 
O’Cal. {aside.] My name—that’s a puzzler. I 
can’t say O’Caliaghan, on Mrs. M.’s account. 
Riv. Ifyou’ve a card about you, I shall be 1 
happy to receive it. bb 
O'Cal. A card! why, really, sir, I’m afraid 
[feels in his pocket] yes, here is a ca 
enough—my fellow passenger’s—and as . 
have it, he’s a doctor. Ah, the very thing- 
sir. 
Rit Dr; Banks, No. 15 Rue Victoire, 
O’Cal. Yes, sir. 
Riv. [aside.] Can it be possible ?— 
name and the address of Julia’s father 
OCal.  [aside.] The ey 
struck with me. D 
Riv. [aside.) That u 
has been 


| Act IT. Scene 1.] 
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O’Cal. [aside.|] It’s my card that tickles him ; 
_ how lucky [ had it. 
; Riv. [aside.| He has returned to England, | 
then, and in this unlooked-for manner found 
his way into my house. 


John. Please, sir, when would you like dinner? 

Riv. Now, if it’s ready. 

O'Cal. [ aside. ] Dinnex! that sound rouses me 
like a trumpet. 

Riv. Call Mrs. Montague. 

O’Cal. [aside.| And that settles me like an 
avalanche. | Exit JOHN, L 

Riv. Dr. Banks, I hope you’ve no engagement 
—you'll dine with us to-day? 

O’Cal. Well, sir, ’'ve no objection. I always 
like to eat at this time for a philosophical reason. 

Riv. Indeed, what’s that, pray ? 


| Enter JOHN, L 
| 
| 
| 


here, at least till I ascertain his sentiments—then 


| them together? 
Enter Mrs. MONTAGUE, R. 


Mrs. M. Is it possible ?—Charles fast asleep! 
Riv. Yes, Lyddy, without pain or fever; 


+, of this gentleman. Allow me, sir, to ‘introduce | 
| you tomy sister, Mrs. Montague. [Leading MRs. 
MONTAGUE forward—she recognizes him. 

Mrs. M. Can it be? 

Riv. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Mrs. M. Support me—it’s his spirit. 

[Sinks into a chair, R., screaming. 

- O'Cal. Don't be alarmed, sir—a touch of the 


| disordered, eyesight wandering. 

Mrs. M. Mr. .O’Callaghan! 

| OCal. Exactly so. There’s a symptom, .sir!— 
takes me for some fr iend ae hers. ey I trouble 


yt 

Riv. Vil fetch it directly—how very odd; is 
there an epidemic raging? [Haxit v. 
Mrs. M. Mr. O'Callaghan, what does this 


a Mean, my angel! what should it mean, 


. Of course, to speak to you, to look at 

aze upon that face once more, which for 

years has been the one bright star amidst 

I have dared all things. 

it possible? 

truth, by all the pangs that I now 
here. 


O’Cal. Because, sir, ‘Nature abhors a| 
+ vacuum.” 
| Riv. [aside.| He must not know his child is 


who knows but I may be the means of bringing, 


we | 
+ owe his ease, perhaps his life, to the singular ‘skill | 


$ falling sickness, that’s all—limbs weak, mind| 


i} 
i 


Cha. [aside.| Why, what the deuce! has he 
been magnetizing my aunt ? 
Riv. Well, doctor, will you give Mrs. M. your | 


| 


‘my disclosure. 


O’Cal. Oh, the old way, you know. 
: | Makes passes. 
Riv. What a very wonderful man ! 


jarm? Now, Betty, mind no one disturbs Charles 

—he’s in a sweet sleep; and really, this person’s 
talent is almost supernatural. [Hzit L. O’CAL- 
LAGHAN giving Mrs. MONTAGUE his arm, is fol- 


lowing. CHARLES rises from the sofa. 


Cha. I say, old fellow, it’s all right. 

O’Cal. Right !—by my soul, we’re as right as a 
two-year old fox on the floor of a henroost ; come 
along, my angel. [Leads her out; drop descends. 


An Twa le 


\Scene I.—Parlors of the Villa, same as Act I, | 
opening at back upon a | 


elegantly furnished, 
lawn; doors L. and R. 


Enter RIVERS, with JULIA, at door L. 


Riv. Now, Julia, we’re alone, and I can make 
You observed that gentleman at 
table ? 

Jul. Yes, sir. 

Riv. Did you feel any mysterious inclination to 
throw yourself upon his bosom ? 

Jul. Not I, indeed, sir. 

Riv. Of course you recollect your father ? 

Jul. I regret to say but imperfectly ; 


Riv. But you are sure of one thing, that he re- 
sides in Paris? 

Jul. Quite sure, sir. 

Riv. And you know even the street ? 

Jul. The Rue Victoire, No. 15. 

Riv. Well, then, you may judge my feelings, 
when, on asking this stranger for his card, he put 
this into my hand. [Gives her the card. 

Jul. Is it possible! Oh, let me fly to him! 

Riv. Not so—that might ruin all; you know 
“his character is proud and sensitive, and, labor- 


‘ing under the delusion that he does, he must be 


approached with caution. I know if I were 
abrupt with him, he’d instantly take fire ; I must 
get him alone, lull his suspicions, rouse his sympa- 
thies. Eh, some one’s coming—perhaps it’s he; 
let us retire a moment, and prepare for the at- 
tempt. [Exit with JULIA at back, L. ©. 


CHARLES and O’CALLAGHAN come from L. 


Cha. So you liked your dinner? 

O’Cal. My dinner? my banquet, sir! Such 
soup, such fish and wild fowl I never saw upon 
table—and as for the claret, by my soul, when I 
drank it, I couldn’t help wishing Thad as many 
mouths as the Ganges. 

Cha. But tell me what has passed ; my father, 
you say, has no suspicions? 

OCal. Suspicions ! he’s as confiding as a suck- 
ing pig 
you, that he’s resolved I shall sleep here to-night, 
in order to be near my patient. 

Cha. Ha, ha! how very kind of him! 

O'Cal. Wasn’t it? 
begged to withdraw and see how you were doing. 
Of course I find you much better, but unable to 
leave home for a fortnight. 

Cha. That, at the earliest. ; 


= 


~~ : : {> : 


you must | 
‘remember he has been away ten years, and— 


; he’s so grateful for the good I’ve done to — 


To reward his anxiety, I | 
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{Act II, Seene 1. 


O’Cal. Now, ‘my dear friend, I must tell you! 
that there’s only one chance of this little compact 
of ours being knocked on the head. 

Cha. And what's that ? 


of knowing formerly. 
Cha. You don’t mean my aunt ? 


_ planation, I suppose the best plan is to confess. 


my father instantly. 
O’Cal. Oho! 
Cha. You must satisfy her with some account. 
O’Cal. But what if she is rather clever in inves- 
- tigating accounts ! 
Cha. Well, then, if nothing else will do, you 


must magnetize her. 
O’Cal. Why, I have done that already. 
Cha. Eb! why, I see her in the garden, evi- 
dently with a view of speaking to you. 
you, then; but, for heaven’s sake, be cautious! 
[Hxit through door, R 
O’Cal. Faith, Felix, my friend, I begin to think 
| the tide’s turning—I’m decidedly in luck at pres- 


back to town with a sum in my pocket that will 


friend here, she who was once to have been Mrs. 
O'Callaghan. How odd our meeting, after ten 
years’ separation. 
now—she has a husband, and though she was. 
forced to marry him, she must like him by this 
time, for time, they say, endears all things; 


_ povert 'y for some years, and divil take me if time 
‘has endeared that. 


Mrs. MontTaGcus advances from the back, L. C. 


| Mrs. M. Mr. O'Callaghan ! 
| OCal. [turning.] Mrs. Montague. 

Mrs. M. At length we’re alone, and of course 
you cannot wonder at my surprise. I really 
| thought that you were dead. 

__ OCal. Well, I don’t say Pve been living—I’ve | 
been a sort of dervish since we parted, a man who 
wanders and fasts. 

Mrs. M. Then your present profession you 
adopted from necessity ? 

O’Cal. Yes, madame; absolute necessity, I as- 
sure you. | 

Mrs. M. Of course you’re married ? 

O’Cal. Indeed I’m not. 
sex for your falsehood. Vm as free as air—and 
as empty. 

Mrs. M. [aside.| Poor fellow, then he has kept 
his word if I have not. 
that you’re aware of my present situation ? 

O'Cal. ve don’t mention it—consider my feel- 
ings. 

ars. M. You have heard that I'm a widow, 
and— 

O’Cal. A what ? 

Mrs. M. A widow. 

O’Cal. [aside.| Phililoo, here’s news! 

Mrs. M. ’Tis now only six months since I have 
left off mourning. 

O'Cal. To a “day, th eee 
| every hour of it. 
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O’Cal. There’s a lady here that I had the honor | 


O’Cal. Ido; and as she has requested an ex- | 


. Cha. Not for the world; she’s as scrupulous as | 
an old maid, and as Julia is her friend, she’d tell | 
must treat her as you have done my father—you | 


T’ll leave 


ent; ’m housed here for to-night, and can go, 


start a new enterprise; my only fear is my old| 


Of course she forgets the past | 


though I rather doubt that maxim, for I’ve known | 


I’m still punishing the, 


J am to conclude, then, | © 
"| write to me. 


I have coo 


Mrs. M. But you seem to be in sables still ? 
| O’Cal. Yes, madame, I have worn black ever 
since that fatal morning which— [ Sighs. 

Mrs. M. [aside.] Was there ever such fidelity ! 

O'Cal. After Ilost her in whdm my soul was 
centred, what had I done but buried the whole 
world? 

Mrs. M. J heard that you had spent your for- 
tune—that you’d become very dissipated. 

O’Cal. And can you wonder? what won't a 
man do to stifle his despair ? 

Mrs. M. [aside.| Poor fellow—how his attach- 
ment touches me! 

O’Cal. Look at me, madame—this faded form ! 
this sunken eye! Did you ever on the coast of 
Cornwall see a greater wreck ? I won’t afflict you — 
‘with the story of my downfall. Suffice it, that 
since I lost you I have passed through every 
stage of misery, from sunshine and champagne to 
clouds and heavy wet. 

Mrs. M. Well, then, to explain my visit here. 
I must tell you that the fortune P’ve been left— 

O’Cal. Oh, don’t speak of fortune, you know 
how I despise it. | 

Mrs. M. [aside.] His sentiments are as noble 
as ever—is an estate in Yorkshire, which, remoy- 
ing me from all society, I am anxious to ex- 
change. 

O’Cal. Oh, then you’re in eo: of society, and 
youre troubled with an estate ? 

Mrs. M. Exactly so. 

Q’Cal. Well, then, my darling, how lucky is 
this meeting ; ‘for here am I, who can give you 
the one, and relieve you of the other. ‘ 

Mrs. M. Yowre very kind, but my brother will 
do that. bs 

O’Cal. Pooh, pooh! it’s not a brother that you | 
want, it’s a husband. 

‘Mrs. M. A husband! 

O’Cal. Of course! don’t you say ae want to 
change your estate ? 

Mrs. M. Well, well; 
‘mean. + 

O’Cal. To be sure I aohathat you liked marriage 
so well, you wouldn’t object to repeat the mixture. 
Well, then, here am 1, properly done up, an 
ready to be taken. n 
; Mrs. M. Now, 
‘very well that— , 

O’Cal. It’s a fair exchange—to be sure it is. / 
You want company, and you're troubled with for- 
tune. I want fortune, and am troubled wi 
company... - 

Mrs. M. Well, well, well speak of this at sor ; 
other time. a 

O'Cal. Some other time! would you tell a dying 
man that you'll cure him some other time ? les m 
know my fate at once. 

Mrs. M. No, no; when we go to town you 
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but. you know what i + 


you impudent man, you know } 


1} 


VU’ Cal. Write! Why write when I can 
you—when I can speak’ a dozen letters 
spot, and you ean look back a whoie 


0’Cal. Til be as pious as a eae 

horse till Ihave my answer. 
Mrs. M. But, but— 

ee Cal. I ask an al 
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es Enter Rivers from the lawn. 
| Riv. Dr. Banks! [Mrs. MONTAGUE screams, 
and falls on O’CALLAGHAN’S shoulder. RIVERS 
_ advances. O’CALLAGHAN makes passes. 
| 0’ Cal. Another touch, sir. 
Rw. What—of the falling sickness ? 
! OCal. Exactly, sir. 
chair? 
- sinks into it. 
| iw. Why, bless my soul, what a family I’ve 
~' got! Are you better, Lyddy ? 
| Mrs. M. Yes, brother, a little better. 
provoking this intrusion ! 
t  O’Cal. You see, sir, she’s still disordered ; how- 
- ever, if she’ll only attend to my advice, I’ll under- 
_ take she shall have no relapse. 
_ tiv. Then pray do, Lyddy, oblige me by con- 
» senting. 
_ OCal. Do, my dearest madame—you’ll oblige 
~¢ both of us. 
iy a Mrs. M. 1m stronger now; if you'll allow me, 
£4 Tl retiré. [Zo O’CALLAGHAN.] Oh, you bold 
~ man, what am I to say to you? 
O’Cal. What, my darling? why, that yowre 
xi _ mine in a week. 
Lis [Hxit Mrs. MONTAGUE through door, L 
-~ Riv. Well, doctor, you seem to understand the 
‘ aM widow’s case ? 
+  O'Cal. Perfectly, sir; and I beg to say I shan’t 
+ ieave her—till you’ve witnessed a change. 
Pit [aside.| Why, his humanity is. equal to his 


May I trouble you for a 


And how 


=> 


+ O'Cal. [aside.| A widow with afortune! I'ma 


made man again! 

7s Rw. [aside.] Now, then, we're alone, and I can 
3 make my disclosure. [ Aloud. ] Well, doctor, 
Charles is so much recovered, he’s actually strong 
_£ enough to take a turn in the gar den. 

O'Cal. V'm glad to hear it, sir. 

Riv. And if yow’e glad, sir, what must I be— 
vhat can I say to him who has bestowed on me 
this happiness? 

— O’Cal. Well, well, my dear sir, no more thanks ; 
ay really don’t deserve them. 

Riv. You deserve much more than thanks, sir, 

wr the poor repayment of a fee. You must admit 
that having done so much for my comfort, I 
_ should feel a little for yours. 

__OCal. Really, sir, I thank you, but—[ Aside. ] 

: te coming now, I wonder—any more good 
, As a friend, then, and anxious to display 
itude, allow me to say that I am acquaint- 
your unhappy history. 

. The divil you are! 

I know the subject is painful—I fee] its 
jar ( delicacy ; ; but, with a view to your happi- 
alloy yw me to refer to your wife and child. 


[Rivers places one, Mrs. MONTAGUE) 


Riv. ’m not surprised at your language, be- 
cause I know your sad impression that your de- 
voted wife is unworthy of your regard. 

O’Cal. [aside.] Here’s a bog [ve walked into! 

Riv. But am I to suffer this delusion to con- 
tinue, when I know her innocence—when I know 
how much she loves you, and would rejoice at 
your return ! 

O’Cal. [aside.] What the divil am I to do? 

Riv. You're silent-—yow’re embarrassed. Think, 
sir, if yowre wife has erred, has she not atoned ? } 
has she not been punished by ten long years of 
suffering estrangement ? 

O’Cal. [ aside. ‘i Well, I’m in for it, and on I 
must go. 

Riv. Allow me, then, to hope that you'll respond 
to her desires, that yow’ll magnanimously consent 
to forget the past, and—[O’CALLAGHAN pulls out 
a handkerchief and turns wmvay, as though strug- 
gling with his feelings.| Tears! oh, that’s a happy 

sign. Let them flow, sir; nature has no ice that 
defies a thaw. Let them flow on, sir, to assure 
me that— 


[O’CALLAGHAN, after another struggle, turns. — 


O’Cal. Mr. Rivers. 

Riv. Yes, sir. 

O’Cal. You cannot wonder at my agitation ? 

Riv. Wonder, sir? 

O’Cal. You cannot be surprised that your ques- 
tion has confused me? 

Riv. Of course not; you didn’t expect it would 
be put to you. . 

O’Cal. I own, sir, I did not. 

- Riv. In fact, how should you? you didn’t know 
I was aware you had a family. 

O’Cal. How the divil should I, 
when I didn’t know it myself? 

Riv. I feel it all, sir; but smce— 

O’Cal. Of course, sir, since it’s been discovered 

—and since you say my wife is contrite for her 
conduct—conduct,. sir, of which it is impossible 
for me to state to you the nature— 

Riv. You will pardon and receive her? 

O'Cal. [after a sigh.| It’s my duty asa Christian ! ! 

Riv. Then, sir, Vm overjoyed to tell you that 
she’s on her road from London, and that your 
daughter is in the next room. 

O’Cal. What, sir? 

Riv. Yes, sir—waiting for your permission to 
approach you. Never had I greater happiness 
than in bringing her-— 

O’Cal. But, Mr. Rivers— 

Riv. No, no: I cannot suffer you to deny me. 
You’ve promised to receive her, and you shall. 

[Exit ‘through door, L. 

O’Cal. The divil fly off with him! In the next 
room? By my soul, then, I’m settled within the 
next minute! Iam ruined entirely, and all with 
good luck. An hour ago I hadn’t a home for my 
head or a friend to my back, and now I’ve got a 
family ready made to my hands. What’s to be 
g|done? .The girl, of course, must know her father; 
~ |she will expose me on the spot, and—by my hon- 
or, she’s coming. Oh, it’s ali up with me! here’s 
my old luck ! I'm a lost man! Tm ruined! I’m 
done for! I’m— 


RIVERS leads in JULIA Srom door, L 


Jul. 1s it possible ? my dear, dear father! — 
[Rushes into his arms. 
O'Cal. [aside.] It’s all right, by Jupiter! 


_sir—[aside] 
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[Act IT, Seene 1. 


efforts. 

O’Cal. My beloved child, do we meet again? 

Jul. The happiness is mutual, be assured. 

O’Cal. Stop, let me gaze upon you. Oh, how 
' like your mother ! 

Riv. [aside.| A joy like this is too sacred to be 
_intruded on. We want now but the mother to 
arrive, and the goodwill be complete. 

[Haxit through door, L 

O’Cal. My angel of a girl! But: how much| 
youre grown! really, yowre so altered, I can 
scarcely recollect you. 

Jul. Is it possible? 

O’Cal. If I hadn’t been told you were my child, | 
I never should have known it. 

Jul. And you, papa, seem very unlike what I 
expected, you look so much younger and— 

O’Cal. 1 do? But then appearances, you know, 
are sometimes treacherous. You mustn’t suppose 
I am exactly what I look. 

Jul. Why, very true. 

O’Cal. [aside.| By my honor, she’s a paragon ; 
who wouldn’t have a daughter ? 

Jul. [aside.| And to suppose he was so cold 
and distant. Oh, how much they have been mis- 
taken! 

O’Cal. And it’s ten years since we parted. Why 
it seems but a day since I carried you in these 
arms, a smiling, lisping baby. Of course you 
don’t remember the go-cart I bought you ? 

Jul. No, papa, I don’t. 

O’Cal. Nor the wory ring when you were cut- 
ting your teeth ? 

Jul. Nor that either, strange to say. 

- O'Cal. [aside.] "Twould be stranger if you did. 
[Aloud.] Oh, when I look at you, what recollec- 
tions rushonme. Do youremember the occasion, 
Mary, when 

Jul. Mary? do you forget my name, papa? it’s 
| Julia! 

0’Cal. Julia—well, of course it is ; did I say 
Mary? I meant your mother. 

Jul. But her name’s Susan! 

O’Cal. Yes, that’s her real name, what she was 
christened with; but the fact is, when I said your 
mother, I was thinking of my mother. 

Jul. Ah—how happy, how surprised she’ll be to 
meet you! 

O’Cal. No doubt of it. 

Jul. But, papa, you never asked after John! 

O’Cal. John ? 

Jul, Yes, papa. 

O’Cal. And who the divil’s he ? 

Jul. Do you forget you have a son ? 

O’Cal. Why, what an unnatural villain I am; 
Treally talk to you, my cherub, as if I were a 
stranger. — 

Jul. You know he’s still with Mr. Jones? 

O’Cal. Ob, he’s still with Mr. Jones, is he ? 

Jul. And you’ve heard that Mr. Jones is re- 
moved to Clapham? 

O’Cal. Clapham—I thought ’twas Tooting. 
And how’s all his family ? 

Jul. His family? I never knew that he was 
married. 

O’Cal. Wasn’t he? [Aside.] ’m remembering 
too much here. 

Jul. My mother will tell you all about his bank- 
ruptey; but we’ll. not think of that; to see you 
once more repays us for all losses. 
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Riv. [aside.] This scene repays me for all my} 


_ |make you known to one who—_ yg 
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O’Cal. It does, my child, it does. [Aside.] By 
‘my soul, this affection’s mighty pleasant. I won- 
der whether I shall be as well off with her mother? 
| [Aloud.] Julia, vou cherub, come to my arms! 
[Embraces her again. 


CHARLES comes from R. 


Cha. Infamous girl! 

Jul. Mr. Rivers! 

Cha. And you, sir—villain that you are. 

O’Cal. Villain, sir? 

Jul. For heaven’s sake, Charles, do you know 
/who you speak to ? 

Cha. I speak to Miss Banks, who I believed to | 
be one of the purest of her sex, and who I see 
| reclining — 

O’Cal. On the bosom of her father. 

Cha. Her father ? 

O’Cal. Yes, sir. 

Cha. Impossible ! 

O’Cal. Oh, of course, sir, though we were 
| strangers till to-day. You know my history bet- 
| ter than myself. 

Cha. Julia, is this the truth ? 

Jul. It is, indeed, Charles—you see my long- 
estranged, but much-loved parent. 

Cha. Why, ’'m amazed. 

O’Cal. At what, sir? that the young lady knows | 
her father ? 

Cha. T could not have supposed. 

O’Cal. But you hear, sir—and now, sir, may I 
ask how I have deserved the name of villain ? 

Cha. Why, sir, I confess that I was hasty.. 

O’Cal. Hasty, sir! you break in upon the sacred 
privacy of a parent and his child. You interrupt 
the first sweet thrill that I have known for ten 
long years. 

Cha. But you'll make some allowance for my 
ignorance ? 

O’Cal. Your ignorance! 
belonged to Cainbridge ? 

Jul. Dearest father, don’t be angry with him. 

O’Cal. Well, my child, for.your sake I will not. 
Mr. Rivers, though you’ve chosen to apply to me 
a most opprobrious term, I'll show you that it is 
not in my nature to revenge. I believe, sir, that 
you love my daughter. 

Cha. Dearer than my life. 

.O’Cal. And it would make you happy if you 
could gain my approbation ? 

Cha. Beyond expression, sir. 

O’Cal. Be happy, then. ‘There, sir. 
ae hands her over to him 
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I thought, sir, you 


Cha. Is it possible ! 
O’Cal. Take her, and may heaven bless you 
both. 


O'Cal. 
nanimity | 
Cha. Ah, Julia—what happiness! 
Jul. And now, Charles, I PTRRO yo 
object if I embrace my father ? 
O’Cal. My darling child. : agate 
[She flies to him, L. c. He clasps her a 5 
Mrs. MONTAGUE comes from. 4g 2-7 
Mrs. M. It 1s true, then? ji rey pt 
O’Cal. Mrs. M.—oh, murder! : 
[Mrs. MONTAGUE adva 
Mrs. M. The monster, to deceive me 
Jul. Dear Lydia, congratulate 1 me Ng 
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Mrs. M. You may spare yourself the trouble, 
Julia; I have met that gentleman before. 

Jul. Indeed! 

Mrs. M. But’tis some years since, and— 

O’Cal. [aside.| Now I’m deeper in the mud than 
ever. 

Jul. And won’t you welcome him?—do, I im- 
plore you—do, for my mother’s sake. 

Mrs. M. Your mother’s sake, indeed! 

Jul. [aside.| Charles, what can be the cause of 
this ?—something must have happened. 

Cha. I think we had better leave them, love. 
Hang this fellow—I begin to have a strange mis- 
giving. I must observe— 

[Leads JULIA out at back, Cc. 

Mrs. M. So, Dr. Banks—for that, Tunderstand, 
is your real name—it seems that you're married, 
sir—married! 

O’Cal. My dearest Lydia! 

Mrs. M. Lydia?—how dare you, sir, address 
me by that name? How dare you speak, or even 
look at me, after the deceit you EO practiced 2 
| —married ! 

O’Cal. Well, but if you'l hear me— 

Mrs. M. Not a word, sir. I came to tell you 
that, had you been, as I supposed, a free and 
honorable man I was prepared, sir, to offer you 
my fortune with an unchanged affection. As it 
is— 

O’Cal. Here’s a tornado.’ I tell you you’re 
deceived, and if you'll allow me to explain— 
| Mrs. M. Well, sir, what have you to. explain ? 
_ O'Cal. Why, in the first place, then; my angel, 
| that— [Bell rings violently outside. 
is 
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JULIA runs in, followed by RIVERS, L. 

Jul. Dearest father, my mother has arrived. 
O’Cal. Oh, be aisy. 

Mrs: M. [aside to O’CALLAGHAN.] Now, sir, 
| what have you to say? 

Riv. {looking off, u.] It is your wife, doctor, I 
can see her. 

Mrs. M. Profligate man, farewell forever ! 
. [Ewit through door, R. C. O'CALLAGHAN paces 
the room—they follow him. 

-O’Cal. Tenthousand divils !—there goes a home 
and a thousand a-year. 

Riv. | caninterpret this emotion. Your happi- 
ess at your. wife’s arrival is too great, it over- 
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a what if I break the news to cana and 
e you time on both sides to prepare ? 

—O'Cal. Far better, sir, far better—for if, as you 

5 Sik, Le can’t aos what I feel to you— 


ae come to you when ali’s ieiecontcd, 


‘ies will soon be over. 

[ Goes off with JULIA at back, c. 
Cal. Yes, over my head, and down they'll be 
If my angel has left the house without 
xp) eon, divil a glimpse will I ever get of 

-Here’s my a as I’m a sinner. 
ike 


ourage, my dear sir, courage—all your 
? ? ? 


CHARLES comes from R. ©. 
Cha. So, sir, my aunt tells me that your name 
was formerly Mr. O’Callaghan ? 
O’Cal. Well, sir, and if it were ? 


Cha. Then ‘by what authority did you give my | 


father the card of Dr. Banks? 


O’Cal. By the highest authority—twas the only . 


one I’d got. 

Cha. But if you took his name, sir, you had no 
right to embrace his daughter as you did ! 

O’Cal. No right, when I had not seen her for 
ten years—wasn’t I forced to be affectionate to 
keep up the illusion ? 

Cha. But you were not forced to kiss her, sir ? 

O’Cal. And do you grumble at that? I kissed 
the girl solely to serve yow—and this is your grat- 
itude! 

Cha. Gratitude, indeed !—however, it’s all over 
now. By taking this doctor’s name, you’ve 
ruined all. Here’s his wife arrived—she must 
know you, if Julia didn’t, so the result will be that 
we shall both be exposed and turned out of the 
house. 

JOHN runs in from garden, © 


Jokn. I beg pardon, sir—but hére’s an old 


gentleman been knocked down by the London | 


coach, so I told them to bring him to you. 
[ Goes out again. 
O' Cal. te that ? 
Cha. 
got a job in earnest. [Lait through door, i 
O’Cal. Well, now, I suppose things have come 


toa climax—what with a man who wants a sur- 


geon, and a woman who wants a husband, I 
wonder which party I’m most likely to satisfy? 
What’s to be done ?—I see but one way—to run 
to the inn, write a letter to Lydia, and explain 
everything. Iwill, I won’t delay a moment— 
Vil run every step, and— [Going out at back. 


JOHN and ROBIN enter, supporting DR. BANKS, © 
iu, (Cr 


Dr. Banks, by all that’s marvelous ! 

Dr. B. Is it possible ! my fellow passenger 2 

[They place him in a chair. 

0’Cal. What’s the matter, sir? Is your neck 
broke? 

Dr. B. No, thank heaven, nothing broken. 

O’Cal. Yowre quite sure of that, youre quite 
positive you don’t want a surgeon ? 

Dr. B. Quite so. 

O’Cal. My dear sir, how pleased I am to hear 


it. John, you may leave us. [Hxeunt SERVANTS, 


L. c.] And now, sir, that the fright is over, I. 


dare say you are surprised to see me here ? 


Dr. B. Tam, indeed, sir; but not less gratified, — 


since it may be in your power to do me the great- 
est service. 


O’Cal. Indeed! then I beg youw’ll name it, and | 


have no modesty. 


Dr. B. You are aware, perhaps, I have a |f 
daughter in this house, who has been parted from | 


me many years. 
O’Cal. I have heard so. 


Dr. B. To learn if she will go back with me to 
France has brought me to this country. This I | 
know can only be accomplished by a private | 
meeting—and this meeting, perhaps, it’s in your | 


power to obtain. 


O’Cal. But what if it’s not, sir? Wouldn't your 


wife do as well’, 


Ha, ha!—now, I say, old fellow, you’ve | 
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Dr. B. My wife—no, sir; she isa personI can) O’Cal. Let you out? not I, sir; don’t I know 
never look upon again. youre a madman that’s not fit to be trusted, and 
O’Cal. Well, sir, of course I can’t refuse you— | ain’t you now safe enough in the arms of your 
_ but as the way to manage it must be considered, | keeper? : 
| perhaps, for the present, you’ll enter this room. | Dr. B. Open the door, sir, or I'll take the law! 


Dr. B. This room ? ; O’Cal. The law, sir? do you know what says 
0’ Cal. There you'll not be interrupted, and— ue law? ‘That you shall live with your wife like 
Dr. B. I may rest, then, on your friendship? |a good, decent man, and not leave her to live 
| O’Cal. You may, sir; and in the meantime you | with herself and the devil. I stand here, sir, as 
| can rest on that sofa. [DR. BANKS enters room, the embodied genius of the law, as the voice ofthe . 
_k.] A thought strikes me—here’s this man and immortal Coke and the illustrious Lyttleton, which 
| woman, that have been parted for ten years, now Says on this point that a wife being flesh of your 
only parted by ten paces; estranged, perhaps, flesh, and bone of your bone, becomes bony fide a 
| the whole while for want of explanation. Isn’t it part of your body; which part to cut off is a capi- 
my duty, then, to bring them together, and give tal crime aud subject to judgment! ‘ Cum ropi 
them a chance of confessing their folly? it is. | swspendo.” [Pauses and listens.| 'That’s settled 
But stop—what if, when brorght together, my him—he’ll not be ina hurry to talk of the law 
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philanthropic wish should be defeated? What again. They’re silent—awfully silent. A thought 
if these bodies, like a couple in chemistry, having 
exhausted their attraction, should exhibit repul- 
sion ? 
ment is over, and see if I can’t produce a new 
combination. 

Enter RIVERS from L. ©. 


Riv. Joy, doctor, joy! 
_ task. 
_ waits to approach you in a tumult of happiness. 
O’Cal. She does ? 

Riv. You have only to go to her, and— 
O’Cal. Why, upon reflection, I think not, sir. 
Riv. No—I hope you don’t waver ? 


O’Cal. Not I, sir; if youw’ll be kind enough to) 


step for Mrs. Banks. 
| husband. 
| Riv. Never did I deliver a more welcome mes- 
| Sage. [Haxit through door, 1. ©. 
-O’Cal. Now, then, to use the language of his- 
tory, I perceive the approach of a domestic con- 
| vulsion. There'll be as fine @ fight in that room 
_ presently as the renowned encounter between 
| the lion Nero and the dog Billy. Where shall I 
go to witness it? Eh, that sofa! the very thing. 
_ They’re coming—but stop, I'll first give my friend 


In that room she'll find her 


Why, then, I’ll lock the door till the fer- | 


Yve discharged my) 
I’ve disclosed all to your wife, and she, 
that’s the course of inquiry. Now he begins to 


| rain. 


strikes me—what if this old maniac should have 


strangled her with the bell rope, and escaped up 


the chimney! By my soul I must look. | Places 
a chair on sofa, mounts it, and looks through a 
fanlight.| It’s.all right; there she is in a chair, 


‘rocking ten miles an hour, and he, fixed as fate, 


looking ready to eat her. What’s coming now, I 
wonder? On the next minute hangs my destiny 
—stop, he asks a question, she sobs an answer— 


walk, and she begins to bellow—that’s the course 
of nature. After the thunder, we’re sure to have 
Now she begins to speak, and he begins to 
cool—that’s a good sign. She asks a question, 
and he’s forced to answer it. Better and better. 
She can only sob—he’s compelled to soothe. Go 
on, my darlings. He says something kind—she 
looks delighted. By the powers, it’s coming; he 
opens his arms—she rushes into them. Phililoo! 
it’s all right, by Jupiter ! 
[| Waves his handkerchief. 
Enter RIVERS, followed by CHARLES, JULIA and 
Mrs. MONTAGUE, C. 

Riv. What do I see? 

O’Cal. The human mind, sir, in it’s finest as- 
pect, sympathizing with the happiness of others. 
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ahint. [Opens the door, R., and speaks inalow| Riv. Then who's in that room with Mrs. Banks? | 
_ voice.| Now, sir, prepare yourself, the lady is| O’Cal. Who should it be, sir, but he who has a |3_ 
approaching. [Retreats L. | right to be, her husband? a 
F Riv. Which you are not, sir? ; Doe 
RIVERS comes from C., supporting MRS. BANKS,| (Cal. No, sir, but merely his friend, who enter- |$ 
whose head is on his shoulder. ‘| tained the wish that you did to see his misery put ¢ — 
Riv. Now, courage—courage, my dear madame, | an end to. De 
a few steps more, and you are there. You must} Rw. But, but—how did he get in there? t t 
remember you do not go to him with any doubt;| 0’Cal. My dear sir, what can it matter how he ba 


oe oooees 


+ 
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he is anxious to meet you, anxious to fold you to 
his bosom, and banish every difference. [She 
pauses a moment, then enters room, R. He closes 
| the door and listens.| Now for their meeting. 
There’s the window that opens on the lawn—cap- 
ital. VU step round there, and witness all that 
passes. [Hit at back, R. c.; O'CALLAGHAN 
comes from behind the sofa, UL. 

O’Cal. All silent still—what a pause before a 
battle. I’m dying with desire to hear the first gun. 

' [DrR. and Mrs. BANKS heard within. 

Dr. B. Susan! 

Mrs. B. John! 

Dr. B. Traitoress, let me go! 

O’Cal. By my soul, it’s beginning; I’m just in 
time. [Turns the key in the door. DR. BANKS 
kicks at it. Mrs. BANKS screams. 

Dr. B. Open the door, sir; let me out! 
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O’Cal. You ought, my darling, fi Were 
will. ate ay, 


got there, if he has the right to stay there ? 
[RIVERS goes to the door and opens it. 
Riv. Yes, Julia, there is indeed your father, by 
your mother’s side. [JULIA enters room R., fol- 
lowed by RIVERS and CHARLES. 
O’Cal. And now, my darling, what do you say? 
Mrs. M. What can I say? ae 
Ce Am I the monster you thought me just | 
now? -. 
Mrs. M. You are, but certainly a classic one 
for you’re a sphinx; there’s no understanding you. — 
O’Cal. And yetif ’twas necessity caused my d 
ceptions, will you‘refuse me the means of my di 
ceiving no longer? as 
Mrs. M. Not if I was sure of your sinceri 
but ought I to trust you? ae ae 


So 
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Act I, Scene 1.] HIS LAST LEGS. 27 
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Mrs. M. Can you blame me if I doubt ? you one question. [DRr. and Mrs. BANKS turn | 


O’Cal. Of course not; but you should imitate away with CHARLES and JULIA.] In getting your 
the law courts, and give your doubt in favor of) friend here, pray, how did you contrive to blind 
the criminal. [She gives him her hand. _ | his suspicions ? 

) Ip 9 
Dr. Banks, JULIA, Mrs. Banks, Rtvers and|_ 0’Cal. How, sir? Why, you know my mag- 
CHARLES come from RB. : netic influence. [Makes passes with his hands. 
: ‘ Riv. Oh, that way—that’s enough. 

Dr. B. Mr. O'Callaghan, in my present happy| [Turns away to the party; CHARLES advances. 
feelings I can’t be angry at your stratagem, but} Cha. Well, old fellow, I find youre a trump 
pray explain to me by what means you— after all; but, I say, I should like to know how 

O’Cal. My dear sir, if I have been so fortunate yowve contrived to do the old woman so nicely? 
as to restore your peace of mind, never mind the|" @C@l. How? why, in the way I did you. — 
means. ‘To explain would only confuse me, and, [ fakes passes; then telegraphs. 
and— ,| Cha. Oho, Vm satisfied. [Turns to JULIA. 

Dr. B. Tell me, then, what return I can offer?; @Ca@i. But I’m not satisfied unless the experi- 

O'Cal. Why, sir, if you’re anxious to be even} ménts I have made this evening meet with others’ 
with me, here’s my friend, Mr. Charles Rivers, is| approbation—unless, now the tide has turned 
attached to this young lady, and if, now you've | with me, and I am restored to fortune, that for- 
got back a wife, you’ve no objection to part with | tune is enhanced by a permission to try my influ- 


a daughter— ence on some of the fair and kind] 
here : y looks I see 
aan B. I can have none, sir, if Mr. Rivers has | peiore me. [Makes passes at the audience. 
Riv. 1? certainly not. I wish, however, to ask THE END. 


COS WU Mens. 


OCALLAGHAN.—Black coat, buttoned up, black pantaloons, ; DR. BANKS.—A suit of black. 
Hessian boots, shabby hat, linen mantle, and thick stick. | JOHN.—Livery. 


CHARLES.—Green frock, light drab trousers, white waistcoat, | MRS. MONTAGUE.—A lilac silk gown, cap, ete. 
ore, JULIA.—White muslin frock. 


MRS. BANKS.—Brown silk dress. 


RIVERS.—Nankeen coat, breeches, and gaiters. 


The farce of ‘‘ His Last Legs,” like most other of Mr. Bernard's dramatic productions, is destined for a long career of public 
fayor. The part of O'Callaghan was written for the late Tyrone Power, and by him of course admirably personified; as 
enacted in New York by Mr. Collins, the performance left us nothing to desire. It was peculiarly suited to that gentleman's powers, 
In some characters Power was unapproachable ; but if we could divest ourselves of the prejudice which we have obtained in favor of 
that lamented actor, we should perhaps be compelled to acknowledge that in O'Callaghan My. Collins is little, if any, his inferior. 
He was evidently quite at home in the part, and looked and acted .it as though he were the very hero himself. The character ot 
O Oallaghan is well drawn (allowing of course for the usual exaggeration in afterpieces), the situations quite embarrassing enough 
for any but an Irishman to parry off or blunder through, and the dialogue is full of very neat play upon phrases and words. The 
piece has also the great merit, that whilst the hero 1s continually before the audience, the subordinate characters are enabled to 
stand forth with a due degree of vitality, and elicit the powers of respectable artistes. 

This piece was first produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on the 15th of October, 1839 the cast of which is given on the first 
page. It was highly successful, as may well be imagined, and has eyer since continued to be a favorite, both with the public and the 
delineators of Irish characters. It was first performed in this country at Mitchell's Olympic, ou the 6th of April, 1840, Mr. S. John- 
son being the O'Callaghan. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON, 
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gress, in the year 1876, by WHEAT & CoRNETT, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. ©. 


NOW 


LOCKED IN WITH A LADY: 


AX Farce, in One Act. 


BAS tie Re AD DLS IN; 


CHARACTERS. 


PETER FOLLET. A VOICE. 
Mary MARKHAM. SEVERAL CATs. 


ScEenE.—A bachelor’s room, third floor, Adam 
Strect, Adelphi ; to the R. an alcove, in which 
stands a practicable bed with curtains; L. of 
door a practicable window, which opens on neigh- 

. bors’ roofs ; BR. side down the wings, a good prac- 

’ ticable fireplace with fire lit, and mantel-piece 
with looking-glass ; on the. a practicable door 
with practicable lock, the chamber carpeted; a 
small table stands beside the bed-head, with a 
dispatch box, closing witha spring lock, open; 
two chairs, a centre tablé ; on the hearth a cof- 
Jee-pot and kettle ; on the mantel-piece, several 
vials and pill-boxes ; hanging on the wall is 
double bass and a warming pan; some music on 
a stool ; a small portmanteau and carpet-bag ; 
the walls have several dark-looking prints on 
them; an easy-chair beside the fireplace; a 


light burning, on the table ; books on shelves, 
etc. ; MARY discovered writing. 


pho ey 


Mary. [reads as she writes.| ‘My dearest aunt 
—TI arrived in town quite safely; I drove direct 
from the Paddington Station to Mrs. Briggs’, and 
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night. All the chambers are full, but she has al- 
~| lowed me to sleep'in one belonging to a gentleman 
t| who has gone to Cheltenham for the benefit of the 

-| waters. Mr. Edward Brown will call forme at 
daybreak, to take me to St. Albans. Tam rather 


small wardrobe, L.; a chamber candlestick, with |: 


she has been good enough to give me a bed for the | - 


Well, perhaps she was right. [Comes down and a 
|looks round.| What a nice, snug room—I wonder | 
|what sort of a person it belongs to? [Hxamines 
vials, ete., on the mantel-piece.] “ Parr’s Life Pills” | 
—“Syrup of Rhubarb”—‘ Holloway’s Ointment” 
—‘Essence of Quinine”—“ Revalenta Arabica”— 
‘Pectoral Lozenges”—faugh! how nasty—it’s | coe 
‘evident he must be an apothecary—perhaps he’s |¢ 
‘gone on a tour to sell his drugs—he’s what they 
call an itinerant quack. [Takes the candle, exam- | 
‘ines the pictures.| ‘‘The Death of Addison ”— + 
|The Execution of Louis the Sixteenth”—The | 
‘Death of Lord Chatham”’—“The Death of?— | 


[comes forward and puts down the light.| How } 
dreadfully gloomy; I won’t look at any more, orl } 
shall dream of them. He’s not an apothecary—  ¢- 
he’s evidently an undertaker—most likely the man |} 
who advertises cheap funerals; but it don’t signi- | 
fy much, as I shall never see him. [Takes off her \t — 
cap and shawl, dress, etc., puts on a coquettish t 
nightcap and jacket before the glass.| It’s past |¢ 
twelve, and I’m to be called at five. I must try |¢ — 
and get a few hours’ sleep—I’ve no. time to un- /+ : 
dress, so T’ll just lie down as I am—I shall sleep (+ 
just as soundly. [Gets into bed and puts out the + — 
candle.] Yes, to-morrow om my arrival at St. Al- |} _ 
bans the settlements are to be signed—I shall 
see my future husband’s family for the first time. ES 
I can’t say I feel much elated, but still I'll try to | 3 
sleep and dreamof Hymen. [Closes curtains. 
Cupid, Hymen’s favored twin, 

Soon his chains enthrall me, 


Fixed that heart he strove to win, 
To the altar call me. . 


Her voice by degrees gets lower and lower, until 
she falls asleep ; music continues low for a few 
seconds ; PETER FoLLEt enters cautiously witi 
a latch-key through the door; he has a dark 
lantern—he carefully shuts the door and tries tt ; 
he has on a Templar’s traveling cap under his 
hat, two great-coats, several shawls round Wi 
neck, and a pair of lined fur boots and lo 
stockings over his regular boots ; he is muff 
up in every way, and walks slowly, as ar tnve 
Fol. Ha, ha! I’m absolutely trem 
cold, although it is in the middle of Ju 
might Horace Walpole, in writing, 

summer had set ‘in with its accustom 
Oh, yes, the climate of Englani 
am I half frozen, though I’ve | 


quay and Cheltenham, as the Mo 


land, and go about a 
This railway traveli 
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just Me pened, two hours too late—detained by | 
the bursting of your boiler. It’s now half-past | 
twelve, and I should have been here at a quarter- 
"54 past ten; I shall write to the ‘‘ Times” in the morn- | 
| ues. suppose Mrs. Briggs got tired of waiting 
for me, but, good soul, I see she has left all ready 
for me. [Lights the candle on the table and puts 
out his dark lantern.| Well, thank the stars, here 
IT am again at home—no more badly-closing win- 
| dows and damp sheets. [He begins to take off his| 
$| wrappers, etc., goes to wardrobe, takes out his 
| dressing-gown and slippers and puts them on.) 
t| Aye, aye, there’s no place like home—all one’s lit- 
tle comforts about one; I’m never so happy as 
+, when I’m in this house; I fear the change of air 
+) has not done me much good. [ Coughs and takes 
out alogenge.| An! Peter, Peter! it’s asad sound; 
my cough is evidently getting deeper and deeper | 
every day. [Zhrows himself into an easy-chair be- 
side the fire.| Heigho! I watched the foliage as I 
came along—the leaves are still strong on the 
trees, and ‘all nature seemed in its prime. Poor 
aves! alas, like myself, they must soon fall! 
| Yes, Edward Brown is a clever young surgeon, 
| and he has pronounced that I shall fall with the 
leaf. Yes, when the verdant leaves become yel- 
low my fate is sealed; with them I shall fall, and 
ever hope again tosee themreappear. It’s very 
readful—I wish I could doubt it, but Brown is 
ery clever and seems much attached to me. 
Let me see, the almanac says the fifteenth of No- 
vember is the fall of the leaf, and here we are in 
une—it’s truly frightful. Accor ding to his advice, 
have quitted London, Dve lived in Devonshire, 
ve drank the waters of Matlock, Leamington and 
eltenham, I’ve lived strictly according to rule— 
dreadful life of privation—yet I feel no better. 
ughs.| On the contrary, I feel that dreadful 
tite—those pulses of seemingly robust health, 
which he tells me are the very worst symptoms s 
I could have. Yes, he has given me an in- 
luable book on this subject. [ Reds and speaks. | 
Isumptive persons digest their food easily— 
g seems to disagree with them.” My very 
it’s really dr eadful to think upon it. [ Reads. ] 
Consumptive persons are generally inclined to 
ancholy, and give way to violent feelings of 
tion of the opposite sex.” My, very case to 
Do I not admire every pretty woman I see? 
ot feel emotions—but stay, I must not in- 
min the thought! Edward says if I fell 
y life would not be worth nine days’ pur- 
ds.] ‘‘'They also often become poets 
tages of their illness.” [Shuts the book 
down with horror.| The writer must 
een my very case! this evening only, as 
Tt caught eg mentally writing 


ny cast off— 
ption and a cough, 
e’s no assuagement or relief— 
dy ‘lite handsome—cretur, 
Q s Mister Peter, 
“ with the leaf.” 


‘[Coughs.| Ah! Ithink| 
to Reading to Brown 


not know my 
and ‘ 


doubtlessly rob me of several days of my exist- 
ence. Let me see—yes—I’ll put my latch-key 
and watch in my dispatch box. [Does so and 
prepares slightly to go to bed—leaves the box open. | 
Egad! I was just going to close the lid of my box 
—if I had, I could not have opened it again—it’s 
a spring lock. Bless me! 
gotten to warm my bed. [Sees the warming-pan. | 
But never mind, careful creature, she has left me 
the warming-pan; I’ll do it myself. [Zakes it 
down and puts coal into it.) Heigho! if I hada 
wife now, she would do all this for me. If I had 
gone down and married my little cousin, Mary 
Markham, whom I never saw— But stay, I must 


Mrs. Briggs has for- | 


chase away such ideas, even if I dream of matri- | 


mony, it may hurt me. Edward Brown declares 
if I were to marry the morrow would see me a 
corpse. No, no, I must hate the other sex—upon 
my life I must. [As he has been speaking he has 


approached the bed, and without looking has open- > 


ed the curtains and put i the warming-pan ; as 
he does so a scream is heard, MARY starts from 
the bed, and in so doing upsets the small table on 
which is the dispatch box and candle; the box 
closes, and light is extinguished ; PETER drops on 
his knees with fright ; MARy does the same. 

Mary. {calls.| Murder, murder! 

Peter. [calls.] Robbers! help! 

Mary. Take my money, but spare my life! 

Peter. My watch is on the table! 

Mary. Have mercy! have mercy! [Zhe above 
passage quick; they both get up and approach the 
jive, and as one lights his lantern with a lucifer, 
the other lights her candle at the jire ; they turn 
round and confront one another. 

Mary. Yowre not a robber, then, sir. 

Peter. A woman, as I live! Oh, that’s worse 
and worse. 

Mary. [recovering herself.| Leave the room, 
How dare you come in here? Leave, sir! 

Peter. What! turned out of my own room ? 

Mary. Your room ? 

Peter. I should think so, indeed! This is my 
room—that is my bed—everything around me is 
mine. ‘Now please to answer me one question 
Where the devil did you spring from? 

Mary. {confused.] Why, sir—that is, I arrived 
this evening from Reading, with a letter of intro- 
duction to Mrs. Briggs. 

Peter. Oh! and she lodged you in my room ! 

Mary. She didn’t expect you home. 

Peter. Pooh! I wrote to her to say I was com- 
ing. [Aside.] Can it bea trap laid to ensnare me? 

‘Mar y.. Doubtlessly she never received A 
letter. 

Peter. You libel the post office—no—I myself 
put it in and I—[feeling about his pockets] I 
—that is—I—[suddenly pulls it out.| Hang me 
if the letter is not here! 

Mary. Well—now you see— 

ae Oh see see I forgot it; it is not mother 


sir! 
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Peter. 
put it into my writing box. 

[| Takes it off the floor. 

Mary. Oh, then, give it me. 

Peter. I can’t—it’s a spring lock, and it has 
| shut in falling. 

Mary. [indignantly.| I see through the shallow 
| artifice—l insist, sir, on leaving the room. 

Peter. Artifice, indeed! I like that. Why, it’s 
not you, it is I that am in danger. [Aside.] Her 
eyes pierce me through—her teeth are like— Oh, 
hang it! Ican’t stand this—I’m in dreadful 
danger. 

Mary. What is to be done? 

Peter. Vl call for assistance. 

Mary. Every one is asleep. 

Peter. Vil call out of window. 

[ Goes and half opens it. 

Mary. (holding him.] No, no—don’t do that— 
| you will ruin my character. 

Peter. You then think we had better remain 
| here alone by ourselves ? 

_ Mary. Don’t be a monster! 

Peter. Shall I then call out? 


they find us at one o’clock in the morning, locked 
up together ? 

Peter. Well! what? 

Mary. Why, you know very well, I shall be 
compromised, and— 

Peter. Oh, I don’t care for public opinion. 

Mary. No more would I, if I were a man. 

Peter. {aside.| The little angel! Aye, if she 
were a man, and I a pretty girl like her—I think 
—but stay, I must not indulge in such thoughts— 
| she’s certainly very well-looking— Stop, Peter. 
[Aloud.] Imust then only remain quietly here 
| till morning ? 

Mary. 1 throw myself upon your honor. 
Peter. You may with safety. [Aside.] 
| feelings belie my words. 

Mary. We must only amuse ourselves as well 
as we can till mornin 

Peter. [aside.] Oh! ‘I could—but no—she cer- 
tainly has the fairest skin I ever saw, but.I must 
not look at it or think of it. Ah! a bright 
thought—I have it; art shall rule over nature. 
[Runs and takes down his double bass and speaks. ] 
I have it. 

Mary. Ah! you are a musician, then ? 

Peter. Slightly so, only slightly. I never in- 
dulge in music except in this house. 

Mary. [taking up music.| You sing also ? 

Peter. Only occasionally. 

Mary. Here is a sweet duet ; if you will play it, 
we will try and sing it together. 

Peter. With all my heart. [Song introduced ; 
as the last couplet finishes MARY falls fast asleep; 
PETER finishes energetically, and as he turns to 
her finds her asleep.| What, asleep? Poor lamb, 
and so near a wolf, a dreadful wolf! Yes; oa feel 
like a wolf; I could attack that sleeping lamb, 
and— But stay—no—alas! my poor health, a 
dying man, one who must fall with the leaf, should 
be more discreet. [Puts away double bass. ] 
What devilish pretty hands she has got! what 
arms! and what a foot! I feel— [Coughs.] Ah, 
blessed warning! Ihave but one course to pur- 
sue—I’ll fly! Tl fly! 

[ Opens the window and runs off over the tiles. 

Mary. {awakening from the noise of the window 


My 
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Never mind—I have a duplicate one—I | 


|gone! vanished ! 


| Mary. No, I say—no, no—what will they say if} 


| Don’t mind me—I’m mad! 
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I dreamed that— 

But where is the gentleman? 
Ah, the reprobate! he had | 

then a key of the door. Noise. 

Peter. [outside.] Be quiet! help! brutes! help! 

[Dreadful growling of cats. 

Mary. Ah! what’s that? It comes from the 
tiles. [PETER throws open the window and leaps — 
in—his coat is torn, and his face. and hands 
scratched. 

Peter. Ah, cursed libertines ! 

Mary. You are burt? 

Peter. Slightly—slightly only. It seems I in- 
terrupted a téte-a-tete, and not content with 
screaming at me, the midnight monsters have 
left their marks upon me. 

Mary. But what took you on the tiles ? 

Peter. Oh! that is—I mean—I thought I heard | 
the cry of “ Fire!” so I went to see. I’m wet 
through and tremble in every limb. 

Mary. Come, then, near the fire. I’ll blow the 
flame up for you. 

Peter. {aside.] That’s just what I fear. 

Mary. It’s enough to give you your death of 
cold. 

Peter. [starting wo from his chair.| You know 
not what you say, wretched girl! and this death 
brought on in flying from you. 

Mary. Eh! what do you say ? 

Peter. Anything ! — everything ! — nothing !— 
[Throwing himself 
in a chair.| I feel the admiration the book speaks 
of—I’m in the last stage. 

Mary. Come near and warm yourself. 

Peter. Ah! yowre right. I’m cramped with 
cold in every limb—I’ve not tasted food since 
eight o’clock this morning. 

Mary. Well, suppose I invited you to supper? 

Peter. [aside.| The cockatrice! She wants to 
take me to some of the late supping houses in the 
Haymarket; but fortunately we are shut in. 
[Aloud.] LI should be happy, but you forget we, 
can’t get out. 

Mary. Exactly so. I know that, but I still in- 
vite you. You must know my kind aunt filled my 
basket with all kinds of good things to eat and 
drink on the road, and I’ve not touched them yet. 

Peter. Your basket, then, is a sort of traveling 
larder ? 

Mary: Precisely. 

Peter. Well, here is the table and I'll act as / 
waiter. [ Aside. ] Upon my life, she’s dangerously 

rett 
Z Man Be good enough to lay a table-cloth. 
Ah, I forgot! never mind, we’ll do without one. | ; 
~ Peter. Well, I don’t see that a table-cloth is |; 
absolutely necessary. Here is water. + 

[Places water jug on table. 


. 


closing.| Ah! what is this? 
no—it is true. 


Mary. Glasses? 

Peter. Oh! the deuce! I forgot them—here is | t= 
one. Stay, I recollect I have a gutta-percha one |~ — 
in my traveling companion. [He takes a leather |} 
glass from his pocket and places it on table. | vpee 
my life, it don’t look badly. 

Mary. Here is‘half a cold chicken and a bottle: 
of ginger wine. 

Peter. Delicious ! already I feel my peat 

Mary. But stay! what are we to eat with? — 

Peter. I have it. [Goes to the drawer. 
takes them out.) Ihave a knife, fork and Spo 
a present from my godmamma when I y 
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the spoon, and the knife shall be considered, like 
the fortunes in the Agapemone, common to all. 
Now, allow me to help you. 
Mary. (bringing the chicken.|] But I want a 
plate to put the chicken on. 
| Peter. Are plates absolutely necessary, eh ? 

Mary. Why— 

Peter. I have it! here’s the bill of a theatre to 
let—put the chicken on it, and we’ll consider it 
dished. 

Mary. Well, all is ready, now to supper. 

Peter. Ym enchanted. | They sit. 

Mary. 'There’s no bread. But stay, I’ve some 
captain’s biscuits. 

Peter. They are heavy for the stomach, but 
never mind, let us enjoy ourselves. [Beginning 
supper.| Well, you will allow this is the strang- 
est— Would you do me the favor to lend me 
your fork ? 

Mary. With pleasure. [Gives it.] And [tears 
a second play- bill in two] here’s my plate. 

Peter. Allow me. [Helps her.| Well, fate is 
strange and capricious. Now, if any one had 
told me this morning that I should have supped 
with a lovely young girl téte-a-téte— 

Mary. Well, it’s nothing very extraordinary or 
frightful for you. 

Peter. [eating.] Oh! my poor chest. 
I have certainly a palpitation of the heart! 
wish she wouldn’t look at me so. 

[Pours out water. 

Mary. I beg your pardon, but you will leave 
me no water. 

Peter. I require it all—I’ve a fire to extinguish. 

Mary. Well, your situation may be strange, 
but mine is far more so, to pass a night in a 
bachelor’s apartment, téte-a-tete with a young 
man within a few days. of my marriage. 

Peter. Indeed! you are then about to be mar- 
ried? Of course it’s a love match? Heigho! 

Mary. Why—that is—my intended is a very 
respectable, tolerably well-looking young man. 

Peter. But his mind—that is the point. 

Mary. Ob! you mean his -wit—his cleverness ! 
- 3/ as to that he has given good proofs by cutting out 
3 a rival who had prior right to my hand. 

~| Peter. And was the latter fool enough to allow 
May I ask you to 


[ Aside. ] 
i! 


r\t 


himself to be supplanted ? 
| lend me the knife ? 
Mary. {laughs.] Oh! he made way for him in 
+ the most amiable manner. Will you lend me 
+ voor spoon ? 
_ Peter. I drink to the health, not of mine, but 
r spoon, for he must have ‘been one to have 
given you up. { They laugh. 
ry. He must have been rather soft. 
eter. Do tell me all about it—it will amuse 
¢ me, [aside] and keep me from thinking of more 
‘dangerous matters. 
_ Mary. You must know, then, Ilive at Reading— 
Peter. At Reading ? how very odd. 
Mary. VT live there with my aunt— 

_ Peter. Strange coincidence! 
5 Indeed, Ihave a small property in the 
hood which I inherit from an old uncle 
din India—the knife, if you please—he left 
on condition that I should marry my 


\ no i “s am. to forfeit it, unless, indeed, he 


Stay, stay—I would ask— 


child—as a lady, you shall take the fork, I'll use | 


Mary. Nay, don’t interrupt me. Well, you see 
this condition did not at all daunt my young man. 

Peter. Hem! the clever young man you spoke 
of? [Aside.] Hang nm! 

Mary. Yes! so he arranged so well, that the 
other— 

Peter. Meaning the soft fool, your cousin ? 

Mary. Has formally rejected me and thus made 
the property mine. Ha, ha, ha! 

Peter. [aside.| Double Iago! 

Mary. But you can never guess the mode he 
took to effect his object. You would die with 
laughing if you heard it. 

Peter. |savagely.| Vveno doubt I should—pray 
tell it me—you’ve no idea how interested I am. 

Mary. Imagine, he made poor Peter believe— 

Peter. Peter? 

Mary. Yes, Peter—poor Peter, as Edward calls 
him—he made him believe he was in a consump-. 
tion. Ha, ha, ha! 

Peter. {dropping his glass.| And he made him 
believe this without any foundation? Ha, ha, ha! 

Mary. To be sure he did, and poor Peter Fol- 
let swallowed it all, and at once fancied himself 
an invalid. 

Peter. And you really think there was nothing 
the matter with him? 

Mary. No more than there is with you or me; 
so to get rid of him, Edward Brown— 

Peter. Hang Edward Brown! 

Mary. Now come—it’s not a pretty name, but 
it’s not so bad—well, to get rid of him, he sent him | 
traveling to every watering-place in England, and 
next month means to send him to Madeira—is it 
not funny ? 

[She laughs heartily. PETER tries, but fails. 

Peter. {aside.| I shall choke with rage. [Aloud.] | 
Devilish funny! [Aside.] What an ass I have | 
been! 

Mary. The poor fellow is only allowed to eat 
vegetables and drink water ; he goes to roost with 
the cocks and hens. Oh, can you conceive how a 
man can be— 

Peter. Such a d——d fool! 

Mary. (laughing.] Nay, don’t be too severe on 
the unfortunate simpleton. 

Peter. [in a rage, forgetting himself.) Yes, Pll 
soon show him I’m no invalid ! 

Mary. Gracious goodness! what’s the matter ? 

Peter. [in a gruff voice, walking up and down.) 
Yes, yes! ll show him my strength is not gone! 
Vl annihilate him—me consumptive, indeed! 

Mary. [{alarmed.| Do tell me, sir—I’m afraid 
I’ve offended you. {Aside.] He’s decidedly mad. 

Peter. Then I may indulge in my fondest dreams. 
Oh, Charlotte, Mary, Jane, how I have slighted — 
thee ; but [’ll make up for it all now—yes, I can 
drink, too. [Pours out two glasses rapidly and 
drinks them.| Devilish good, upon my life. 

Mary. (aside.| Unhappy lunatic! he’ 8 evident- 
ly a drunkard also. 

Peter. Yes, I don’t care; I can— 

| Walks up to her. 

Mar, y. [| frightened.| Sir—sir! | Retreats. 

Peter. Send me to Madeira, indeed! Diet me 
on green food—fool that I have been—egad, I'll 
begin a new life! [Rushes at MARY, who runs 
screaming round the table ; he pursues her ; she 
throws down the chairs ; he jumps over them ; by 
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accident he breaks the dispatch box; she seizes the F 


‘key and rushes to the door. 
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Mary. Thank providence, I’m saved! 

Peter. No, no, Vil not let you. [Runs after her ; 
slips over a chair ; falls into aseat.] Oh, oh! Pye} 
sprained my ankle—lve lamed myself for life. 

Mary. Vm glad of it. 

Peter. I can’t move. 

Mary. Serves you right. 

Peter. [cries as if in great pain.| Oh, oh! 

Mary. Poor fellow ! 

Peter. 
like. 

Mary. I don’t mock you; 
Do I look like a savage? 

Peter. 
not regret your departure so much. Good-by! 

Mary. Nay! Iwon’t go while you are in pain. 


I’m really very sorry. 


loveliest woman I ever saw! Charlotte is not to 
be compared to her. 

Mary. “Lean on my arm. 

Peter. 'To be sure I will—the lovely arm. 

[ Tries to embrace her. 
If you are not [’ll leave you. 
[Shows key. 

Peter. What! would you leave a poor, helpless, 
lame-for-life wretch to try and walk, and— 

Mary. Certainly not—lean on me. 

Peter. Ah, happy, happy Edward Brown! I 
' suppose he is all perfection in your eyes; his dark 
| locks— 

Mary. Pardon me; he has light hair. 

Peter. Ah, carrots! I have you there. I know 
something of him; rather knock-kneed—speaks 
' with a Scotch accent, and takes snuff all day. 

Mary. Why, I must confess—but I must not 
listen to this. [Takes away her arm ; he affects to 

-be falling ; she runs up and ‘gives it him again. 

Peter. Now instead of this poor devil, if you 
would only deign to look upon a handsome, fresh, 
strong, hearty young man—you understand ) 
hem ! 

Mary. Eh? 

Peter. Good fortune, good address, well jen be 
in London, and considered, I think, rather favora- 
bly by his friends. 

Mary. And where am I to find this paragon? 

Peter. [falling on his knees.| Here, here, here! 

Mary. But— 

Peter. [starting up.| No buts; I have been a 


Mary. Be quiet ! 


butt long enough. Yes, my friend, Edward 
Brown. 
Mary. You are then— 
COSTUME 


No, go along; mock me as much as you, 


No, I wish you did, and then I should) 


Peter. How kind! [Aside.] Hang it, she’s the) 


| There it is. 


W PSE Ay PA DEY 


Peter. Hush! 4 knock at the door.] Some one 


knocks. 


Mary. It’s Edward Brown. 

Peter. Yes, Edward-—done Brown! 

Voice. [outside.| Miss Mary, are you readey 
I’ve a cab at the door. 

Mary. La, I had forgotten all about him. 

Peter. Had you? That's all right, then. 

Voice. 
make haste; the train starts in twenty minutes. 


Peter. [in a gruff voice.| You may send him | 


away—we shan’t go. 
Voice. [owtside.] Holloa, what’s that ? 
locked up in Mary’s room ? 
Peter. You mistake, my excellent friend, Mary 
is locked up in mine. 
Voice. [owtside.| Villain, villain ! 
Peter. Pray be calm; I’m not in a passion. 
Voice. [outside.| If I were only inside, ’d— 
Peter. You'll get cooler outside. 
Voice. [outsede. | Tell me your name. 
on satisfaction! Your name, sir, I say! 
Peter. [thrusting his card wnder the door. | 


your consumptive patient. 

Mary. Yes, my dear cousin Peter. 

Voice. [beating and kicking the doors) Done! 
By all the powers I’m done— 

Peter. Aye, done and done; enough between 
two gentlemen; butit’s a cowardly trick to strike 
and kick a poor inoffensive door. 

Mary. Then after all you are— 

Peter. Your cousin Peter ; rather soft, perhaps— 
rather easily deceived on some points—but no 
longer an invalid; strong as a horse, and as to 
love ’m— | Rushes towards her. 

Mary. [surprised.] But what has become of 
your lameness ? 

Peter. [capering about.) My darling little wife 
that is to be—oh! 

Mary. [slyly.] Your wife? 
over your fear of matrimony ? 

Peter. What! after talking with you, supping 
with you, singing with you, and—eh! you won’t 
say no? 

Mary. 1 will not, but still this has been such a 
queer courtship. 

Peter. But still it may have an agreeable ter- 


You have then got 


mination if you and our friends before us will ex- | 
cuse any little impropriety that may have resulted — 


from being ‘‘ LOCKED IN WITH A LADY.” 
j THE END. 


S.—MODERN. 
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[owtside.| The cabman can't wait—so | 


A man | 


I insist | 


Peter Follet, at your service—late | 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON, 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., | 


ASD ALPiT- ED TO 


|g NEW YORK pp, 
3 et S/o ace —S D | 
3 ee CHOICE Soe lion Ta, 

pe OF “Ans as ; 

3 i ac | FARG SG | 
i ee ‘COMEDIES, | ae ee | 
S 


JHE ftome ‘Pinote, PRIVATE JHEATRICALS, AND THE (AMERICAN PTAGE. 


V O 1 2) Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by WueEat & CoRNET?, in the Office N On 8. 
. . of the Librarian of Congress, at Washin; pon) DCs 1 


Fran. 1 think I hear them. Stand, ho! [u] 
H. A a | } r ° Who is there? : 


* Enter HORATIO and MARCELLUS, L 


PEHHEEHEHEHEEH EE EY 


; Hor. [u.] Friends to this ground. 
i ~~ te 
| BD Cragedy, in Five Acts. Mar. {R.| And liegemen to the Dane. 
Fran. Give you good night. 
> x ie = i=) , 
pe BY WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. | Mar. Oh, farewell, honest soldier ! 
ay SS = Who hath relieved you ? 
t) CAST OF CHARACTERS. Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 
; Pel ny Lane, Booth’s, Give you good night. | Exit Le 
dE ondon, 1823. New York, 1873. ! : do! = 
: --Mr. Macready. Mr. Eppa cect. ee ney Bernardo 
acces ccceee owe < aly ee ’ : : 
DEP ietslsisivicce + siee - perry. td ee % What, is Horatio there ? 
eee i Mercer, td Wnsslock | Hor. Apiece ofhim. ——_[ Giving his hand. 
Baise ces “ Webster. ‘ G. F. Learock. Ber. Welcome, Horatio; welcome. good Mar- | 
BREE TP eieiesclaraje: voi + *“ Coveney. Sei. Wenel: } eellus | 
RMIesteel el cichcie sis sic ** Penley. * N. Decker. r c ( 6 | 
y WR oe. “ SW. Glenn. Hor. What, has this thing appeared again to- | 
Maredllus. seo teteeeeeeeeee | pine: ‘ “ C. Rosene. | night ? 
ie) Tumour. «Stayin Ber. 1 have seen nothing. 
MINS I< Sarenises'0 “ S. France. Mar. [u. c.] Horatio says ’tis but our fantasy, 
ee Biape22.* Dowteh re cHie pote. And will not let belief take hold of him, 
. Second Grave-Di igger....-. “ Hughes. “ J. Sefton. Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us; 
Ghost net af Hamlet's Father. ““ Wallack. “ H. A. Weaver. Therefore I have entreated bim along 
RPRTCCIE a eielcis ale n<s\o.os.cicinias Mrs. Glover. Miss Mary Wells. Wi h th . f thi ioht 
reli 5 cco COBNOBEED Miss Povey. ‘* Bella Pateman. ith us to watch the minutes of this ot, 


+| Master Frank Little. | That, if again this apparition come, 
>| “Nobles, Lords. “Cour tiers, Ladies, Guards. Pages, Priests, ete. He may approve our eyes and speak to it. 


! 1? 
TS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right, L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. Hor. [R. C. ] Tush ! tush! twili not de 

iat eon ‘Si ene. matrance: U. Se ee eg as iia Ber. Come, Jet us once again assail your ears, 
ELATIVE ITLONS.— means hn 

Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader i is supposed to pe on the| That are so for tified against our story, 

eet ge the sudionce, What we two nights have seen. 

he . care Hor. [c.] Well, let us hear Bernardo speak of 

Vs Oe las tae : this. 

Ber. Last night of all, 

Scunx I.—Elsinore. A Platform near the Palace. When yon same star, that’s westward from the 


i, See CECE Et 944510 44+404090454600594040094600005 40008 


Night. FRANCISCO at his post, R. pole, 
ae Enter BERNARDO, L. Had made his course to illume es part ears 
uA Where now it burns, Marcellus and myse 
7. [&.] Who's there ? ’ 
Nay, answer me; stand, and unfold | The bell then beating one— 


yourset Mar. [c.] Peace, break thee off; look, where 


Long live the king! it comes again ! 
We eeiardo t 25 Yi Enter GHOST, L 


Ber. In the same figure, iike the king that’s 
ran. You come most carefully upon your hour. dead. 
j C.] ’Tis now struck twelve; get thee, Hor. [R.c.] Most like—it harrows-me with 
d, Franeisco. _ fear and wonder.’ 
'R. C.] For this relief, much thanks; ’tis| Ber. It would be spoke to. —« 
er cold, | Mar. Speak to it, Horatio. 
Kk at heart. ' Hor. What art thou, that usurp’st_ this time of 
rou had quiet guard? ¢f- 5 night, 


Together with that fair aid warlike form, 

In ‘which the majesty of buried Denmark 

| Did sometimes march ? ey heaven, I charge thee, 
[eos crosses to R. 
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HAMLET. 


[Act I, Seene 2. 


Mar. It is offended 
Ber. See! it stalks away. 
Hor. Stay; speak, speak, I charge thee, speak ! 
[Exit GHOST, R. 
Mar. ’Tis gone, and will not answer. 
Ber. How now, Horatio? you tremble and look 
pale ; 
Is not this something more than fantasy ? 
What think you of it? 
Hor. [R.] I might not this believe, 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 
Mar. [c.| Is it not like the king ? 
Hor. As thou art to thyself; 
Such was the very armor he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 
Mar. Thus, twice before, and jump at this dead 
hour, 
With martial stalk he hath gone by our watch. 
Hor. In what particular thought to work I 
know not; 
But in the gross and scope of mine opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 


ee 


Re-enter GHOST, L. 


But soft ; behold! lo, where it comes again! 
T'll cross it, though it blast me. [GHOST crosses 
to R.] Stay, illusion! 
If thou hast any sound or use of voice, 
Speak to me! [GHOST stops at R. 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
Speak tome! [L.o.] 
If thou art privy to thy country’s fate, 
Which, happily foreknowing, may avoid— 
Oh, speak! 
Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of the earth, 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it; [exit Gxost, L.] stay, and speak! 
Mar. ’Tis gone ! 
_ We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence. 
Ber. It was about to speak when the cock crew. 
Hor. [R.] And then it started like a guilty 
thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard 
The cock, that is the trumpet of the morn, 
Doth, with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat, 
Awake the god of day ; and, at his warning, 
Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine. 
But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill; 
Break we our watch up; [crosses L.] and by my 
advice, 
Let [L. c.] us impart what we have seen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for, wpon my life, 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him. 
[Haxeunt L. 


ScENE Il.—The Palace. Flourish of Trumpets. 


Enter PoLonrus, the KING, QUEEN, oe 
LADIES and ATTENDANTS, L., LAERTES, R 


King. [c.] Though yet of Hamlet, our dear 
brother’s death, 
The memory be green; and that it us befited 
To ae our hearts in grief, and our whole ‘King- 
om 


Ears rere tae aaa 


, Feo 


To be contracted in one brow of woe; 
Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature, 
| That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Therefore, our sometime sister, now our queen, 
The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 
Have we, as ’twere with a defeated joy, 
Taken to wife; nor have we herein barred 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along; for all, our thanks. 
And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? 
You told us of some suit. What is’t, Laertes ? 
Laer. My dread lord, 
Your leave and favor to return to France; 
F-om whence, though willingly, I came to Den- 
mark, 
To show my duty in your coronation; 
Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 
My thoughts and wishes bend again toward 
France, 
And bow them to your generous leave and pardon. 
King. Have you your father’s leave? What 
says Polonius? 
Pol. He hath, my lord ; 
I do beseech you, give bim leave to go. 
King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be 
thine, 
And thy best graces; spend it at thy will. 
But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son— 
Ham. {aside.| A little more than kin, and less 


than kind. 
King. How is it that the clouds still hang on + 
you? + 
Ham. Not so, my Lord; Iam too much ? the | 
sun. i 


Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted color off, it 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. | 
Do not, forever, with thy veiled lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust ; 

Thou know’st ’tis common ; all that live must die, |f 
Passing through nature to eternity. 
Ham. Aye, madame, it is common. 
Queen. If it be, 
Why seems it so particular with thee? 
Ham. Seems, madame! nay, itis; I know not 
seems. 
’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor the dejected ’havior of the visage, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, alt 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grieiieam 
That can denote me truly; these, indeed, seem,. |; 
For they are actions that a man might play ; ; 
But I have that within which passeth show, 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
King. ’Tis sweet and commendable in yo 
nature, Hamlet, ; 
To give these mourning duties to your father ; Fey 3s 
But you must know your father lost a father; _—_—‘|- 
That father lost his; and the survivor bound abe 
In filial obligation for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow ; but to persevere 
In obstinate condolement i is a course 
Of impious stubbornness; ’tis unmanly gr. 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven. - 
We pray you, ‘throw to earth re 
This wnprevailing woe, and think ofus 
As of a father ; for let ‘the world take note, 
You are the most immediate to our throne, 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and 
Queen. Let not thy mother 
Haslet : 


44 
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Act I, Scene 2.] 
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Ham. I shall, in all my best, obey you, madame. 
' King. Why, itis a loving and a fair reply ; 
Be as ourself in Denmark. Madame, come; 
This gentle and unforced accord of Hamlet 
Sits smiling to my heart ; in grace whereof, 
No jocund ‘heaith that Denmark drinks to- day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 
| Re-speaking earthly thunder. [Flourish of Trum- 
: pets. Hxeunt in the following order, viz., 1st, 
4 POLONIOUS, with a white rod, formally leading 
os: the way; 2d, the KING and QUEEN ; ; 3d, LAER- 
’ TES; 4th, MALE and FEMALE ATTENDANTS. 
Ham. [standing alone, u.| Oh, that this too, 
too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 
Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! O God! O God! 
How weary, stale; flat and unprofitable 
+) Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
+¢| Fie on’t! Oh, fie! [c.] "Tis an unweeded garden, 
}| That grows to seed; things rank and gross in 
+ nature 
| Possess it merely. That it should come to this! 
But two months dead !—nay, not so much, not 
two— 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr; so loving to my mother, 
That he might not let e’en the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 
+| Must I remember? Why, she would hang on 
hin, 
| As if increase of appetite had grown - 
By what it fed on—and yet, within a month— 
Let me not think on’t;—Frailty, thy name is 
woman ! 
A little month ; or ere those shoes were old 
| With which she followed my poor father’s body, 
+| Like Niobe, all tears, 
| She married with my uncle, 
| My father’s brother; but no more like my father 
Then I to Hercules. 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good, 
+, But break Sy heart; [u.] for I must hold my 
| tongue ! 
Enter HoRAtTIO, MARCELLUS and He ae eastey Re 
Hor. [u.] Hail to your lordship ! 
Ham. 1am glad to see you well; 
Horatio—or I do forget myself? 
_ Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor ser- 
~| ~_—- vant ever. 
‘| Ham. [R.] Sir, my good friend, I’ll change 
that name with you. 
a8 make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— 
lus? 
em [R.] My good lord— 
-{c.] Lam very glad to see you—good 
en, sir—-. 
it, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 
2c,| A truant disposition, good my lord. 
[MARCELLUS and BERNARDO stand, R. 
would not hear your enemy say so; 


= 
eee ade te. : 


Fa 


at is your affair in’ Elsinore ? 
h you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
aE came to see your father’s 


I pray thee, stay. with us—go not to Wittenberg. | 


| It lifted up its head, and did address 


u do mine ear that violence, troubles me. ; 
truster of your own report — Hold you the watch to-night ? 
rself; I know you are no truant. Mar. We do, my lord. ’ 


© 


I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 
Hor. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 
Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral baked 
meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! 
My father—methinks I see my father. 
Hor. Where, 
My lord? 
Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. _ 
Hor. I saw him once; he was a goodly king. 
Ham. [u. c.] He was a man, take him for all 
in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 
Hor. [{R. C.] My lord, I think I saw him yester- 
night. 
Ham. [L.] Saw! who? 
Hor. My lord, the king, your father. 
Ham. The king, my father! 
Hor. Season your admiration for awhile 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 
This marvel to you. 
Ham. [c.| For heaven’s love, let me hear. 
Hor. [c.] Two nights together had_ these 
gentlemen, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 
In the dead waste and middle of the night, 
Been thus encountered :—a figure like your 
father, 
Armed at point, exactly cap-a-pie, 
Appears before them, and, with solemn march, 
Goes slow and stately by them; thrice he walked 
By their oppressed and fear surprised eyes, 
Within his truncheon’s length ; whilst they, dis- 
tilled 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 
And J with them, the third night, kept the watch ; 
Where, as they had delivered, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and 
good, 
The apparition comes. 
Ham. [to BERNARDO and MARCELLUS, -R. ] 
But where was this? 
Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we 
watched. 
Ham. Did you not speak to it? 
Hor. [u.] My lord, I did; 
But answer made it none; yet once, methought, 


Itself to motion, like as it would Speak; 
But, even then, the morning cock crew loud, 
And, at the sound, it shrunk in haste away, 
‘And vanished from our sight. ' 
Ham. ’Tis very strange. 
Hor. As I do live, my * honored lord, ’tis true ; 
And we did think 1t writ down in our cub, 
To let you know of it. 
Ham. [R. C.] Indeed, indeed, sirs ; but this 


Ham. -Armed, say you? 

Mar. Armed, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe? 

Mar. My lord, from head to foot. 
Ham. Then saw you not his face ? 


eG 


~ ee 


Hore Oh, yes, my lord, he wore his beaver us 


. a 
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~ Bert . 
Ham. What, looked he frowningly ? Laer. [c.] Ob, fear me not! a 
Hor. A countenance more I stay too long. But here my father comes. 
In sorrow than in anger. Enter POLONIUS, L. 
nay > pad 
Ham. Pale or red ¢ Pol. [u.c.] Yet here, Laertes? aboard, aboard, 


Hor. Nay, very pale. 
Ham. And fixed his eyes upon you? 
Hor. Most constantly. 
Ham. 1 would I had been there. 
Hor. It would have much amazed you. 
Ham. Very like, 

Very like, Stayed it long? 


for shame ; 
The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
And you are staid for. 
Laer. Most humbly do I take my leave, my lord. 
‘| Farewell, Ophelia, and remember well 
What I have said to you. 
3 se E cf Oph. ”Tis in my memory locked, 
al aia et es moderate haste, And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 
¥ 7 CoS phan Laer. Farewell. [Hxit L. 
Mar. Longer, longer. | Pol. What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you? 


Hor. Not when I saw it. on te 
Ham. His beard was grizzled ?—no ? On ae pera oS oe something tou 


Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, Pol. [c.] Marvy, well bethought ; 
. . c ; } 


‘ pe ee Let aera ’Tis told to me, he hath very oft of late 
Be re OMe Given private time to you; and you yourself 


7 2e Mt) AAI SSA 
Perchance ’twill walk ago Have of your audience been most free and boun- 
Hor. I warrant ’twill. fous 


Ham. If it assume my noble father’s person, If it be so (a8 BO “His Duton me 
Tl speak to it, though hell itself should gape, And that & way of pane T must ell you, 
And bid me hold my peace. [Crosses t.] I pray |-you do not understand yourself so clearly 
you all, [Returns tok. | 4s it behoves my daughter and your honor. 
If you have hitherto concealed this sight, What is between you? give me up the truth. 


Let it be tenable in your silence still ; ; : 
And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, Os eae 6 hath, my lord, 0} ave an 


Give it an understanding, but no tongue. Or his affection to me. 
I will requite your loves; so, fare you well ; ! 
Upon the platform, twixt eleven and twelve, Ft gn eae pooh’ you spealy ih a 
1 a apEbL YOu Ree, rat aa Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 
for. [R.] Our duty to your honor. Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 
Ham. [8.] Your loves, as mine to you. Oph. 1 do not know, my lord, what I should 
[ Exeunt all but HAMLET, R. ‘hink’ : 


__My father’s spirit [c.] in arms! all is not well ; ) 
I doubt some foul play—would the night were ee rae 7 Eo eect er think yourself a 
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come ! 
‘ ee .,,| That you have ta’en these tenders for true pa 
Till then, sit still, my soul; [L.] foul deeds will RTE are not sterling. Tender yourself sam 
rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s | 4, Rn totes me a fool. 
yee [Hant 1. Oph. My lord, he hath importuned me with | 
love, 
ScENE IIIl.—An Apartment in PoLontus’ House. | Tn honorable fashieu 
Enter LAERTES and OPHELIA, R. Pol. Aye, Pee you may call it; le go to. 
Laer. [R.] My necessaries are embarked ; fare- Oe given countenance te sipecehy, a 


well! 

And, sister, as the winds give benefit, 
Pray let me hear from you. 

Oph. [R.] Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favor, syner ne blood burns) ne rodigal peat 
Hold it a fashion and a toy in blood. £ il hia ta towel 18! 
Peary ou a8 unvalued persons: do, I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth 
Carve for himself; for on his choice depends Tave you so slander any moment’s leisure 


The safety and the health of the whole state. { Ae 
Then weigh what loss your honor may sustain, 4s to give words By balk ae Selig Hamlet. 


If with too credent ear you list his songs. 


With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 
Pol. Aye, springes to catch woodcocks. Ido. 
know, 


Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear sister ; bi vs. : our 
And een you in the rear of your affection, OP h De Naieball obey, my Jord ii ee z oar 
Out of the shot and danger of desire ; ; ‘Scene IV.—The Platform. _ 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
_ If she unmask her beauty to the moon. Enter HaMinr, Horatro and MARCELLUS 
Oph. [R. ©.] I shall the effect of this good lesson) Ham. 1s ofl ae air bites shrewdly ; i 
kee co 
AS SS aancn to my heart. But, good my brother,) Hor. [R.] Iti isa nipping and an eage a 
Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, - Ham. What hour now? , 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; Hor. [c.] 1 think it lacks of welve. a. 
Whilst, like a reckless libertine, Mar. [R. C.] No, it is struc 
- Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, Hor. 4 heard it not; j j the 
And recks not his own rede. PW 
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HAMLET. 
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> 


| Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. [Flour-| 
ish of trumpets and drums, and ordnance shot 
off within. | 
What does this mean, my lord ? 
Ham. |.) The king doth wake to-night, and 
takes his rouse ; 
And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, | 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
Hor. 1s it a custom? 
Ham. Aye, marry, is ’t; 
But to my mind—though I am native here, 
And to the manner born—it is a custom 
More honored in the breach than the observance. 


Enter GHOST, L. 


Hor. [R.] Look, my lord, it comes! 
Ham. [R. Cc. HORATIO stands about two yards 
Srom the back of HAMLET; MARCELLUS about. 
the same distance from HAMLET, up the stage.) | 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
[GHOST stops, L. C. 
| Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 
~ Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from 
hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
+ That I will speak to thee: I'll call thee Hamlet, 
| King, father, Royal Dane! Oh, answer me! 
Let me not burst in ignorance ! ‘but tell 
+ Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
| Have burst their cerements ! why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned, 
+} Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws, 
-| To cast thee up again! What may this mean,. 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Reyvisits thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 
0 horridly to shake our disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ! 
ay, why is this? wherefore? whatshould we do? 
: {[GHost beckons. 
Hor. It beckons you to go away with it, 
. As if it some impartment did desire ; 
}! To you alone. 
| Mar. Look with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground ; 
But do not go with it. 
_ Hor. No, by no means. 
Ham. St will not speak ; then I will follow it. 
_ Hor. eering HAMLEr’s arm. } Do not, my 
Beord 
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. Why, what should be the fear ? 

t set my life at a pin’s fee, 

y soul, what can it do to that, 

thing immortal as itself? 

me forth again; Vl follow it. 

hat if it tempt you toward the flood, my 
lord, 

or to th dreadful summit of the cliff, 

ssume some.other horrible form, 


te is away and crosses L. C. 
a shall not go, my lord. » 
; [Both hold him again. 
r hands. 


|I say away; go on, 


| That it went hand i in ee even motes the vow 


As hardy as the Neméan lion’s nerve. 
[GHOST beckons. 

Still am I called—unhand me, gentlemen ; 
| By heaven, V’ll make a ghost of him that lets me. 
[Break Ss away from them. 

I'll follow thee. [ Hxeuwnt 
GHost and HAMLET, L. HoRATIO and MAR- 
CELLUS slowly follow. 


ScENE V.—A remote part of the Platform. 


Re-enter GHosT and HAMLET from. U. E. to L. C. | 


Ham. [{c.] Whither wilt thou lead me? speak; 
Tl go no further. 
Ghost. [L. c.] Mark me. 
Ham. [R. c.] I will. 
Ghost. My hour is almost come, 
When I to sulph’rous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 
Ham. Alas, poor ghost! 
Ghost. Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
'To what I shall unfold. 
Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear. 
Ghost. So art thou to revenge when thou shalt 
hear. 
Ham. What? 
Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit, 
Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away. But that I am for- 
bid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfoid, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young 
blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spher eS; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ; 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood; list, list, oh, list ! 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love— 
Ham. Oh, heaven! 
Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural 
murder. 
Ham. Murder ? 
Ghost. Murder most foul as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural. 
Ham. Haste me to know it, that I with pe. 
as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge. 
Ghost. I find thee apt. 
Now, Hamlet, hear: 
"Tis given out that, sleeping in my orchard, 
A ser rpent stung me; so the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death 
Rankly abused ; but know, thou noble youth, 
The serpent that did sting ‘thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 
Ham. Oh, my prophetic soul! my uncle ? 
Ghost. Aye, that incestuous, that adulterous 
beast, 


4 


_| With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts, 


Won to his shameful lust 

The will of my most seeming virtuous queen ; 
Oh, Hamlet, what a falling off was there, 
From me, whose love was of that dignity, 
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1B oy ik {Act IL, Scene 1. 


I made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon. a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine! 
But soft, methinks I scent the morning air— 
Brief let me be: sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a phial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distillment, whose effect 
Holds such an eninity with: blood of man, 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 
So it did mine. 
Thus was I sleeping by a brother’s hand, 
Of life, of crown, of queen at once dispatched ! 
Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
No reck’ning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head ! 
Ham. Oh, horrible! Oh, horrible! most horri- 
ble! 
Ghost. If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not; 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned incest. 
But howsoever thou pursuest this act, 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To goad and sting her. Fare thee well at once! 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire ; 
Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. : 
[ Vanishes L. C. 
Ham. [R.] Hold, hold, my heart ; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
But bear me stiffly up. [c.] Remember thee? 
Aye, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 


| [ll wipe away all forms, all pressures past, 


And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, . 
Unmixed with baser matter; yes, by heaven, 
I have sworn it. 
Hor. (within, u.| My lord, my lord! 
Mar. (within.| Lord Hamlet! 
Hor. [within.| Heaven secure him! 
Ham. So be it! 
Hor. [within.| Hillo, ho, ho, my lord! 
Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, come! 
Enter HORATIO and MARCELLUS, L. U. E. 
Mar. [R. c.] How is’t, my noble lord? 
Hor. [L. c.] What news, my lord ? 
Ham. [c.] Ob, wonderful ! 
Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 
Ham. No; you will reveal it. 
Hor. NotI, my lord, by heaven. 
Ham. How say you then; would heart of man 
— once think it ?— 
But yow'll be secret ? 
Hor. Aye, by heaven, my lord. 
Ham. 'There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all 
Denmark, 
But he’s an arrant knave. 
Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from 
the grave, 
To tell us this. 
| Ham. Why, right; you are in the right; 
And so, without more circumstance at all, 
I hold it fit that we shake hands and part; 
ee 
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You as your business and desire shail point you ; 
For every man hath business and desire, 
Such as it is; and for my own poor part, 
I will go pray. 
Hor. These are but wild and whirling words, 
my lord. 
Ham. Jam sorry they offend you, heartily. 
Hor. There’s no offense, my lord. 
Ham. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Ho- 
ratio, 
And much offense, too, [takes his hand] touch- 
ing this vision here. 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you! 
For you desire to know what is between us, 
O’ermaster it as you may. {[Part.] And now, 
good friends, [ Crosses L. 
As you are friends, scholars and soldiers, 
Give me one poor request. 
» Hor. What is’t, my lord? 
We will. 
Ham. [c.] Never make known what you have 
seen to-night. 
Hor. and Mar. My lord, we will not. 
Ham. Nay, but swear it. 
Hor. Propose the oath, my lord. 
Ham. Never to speak of this that 
seen; [R.] 
Swear by my sword. 
Ghost. [beneath.| Swear! 
Hor. Oh, day and night, but this is wond’rous 
strange! 
Ham. And therefore as a stranger give it wel- 
come. , 
There are more things in heav’n and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
But come ;— 
Here, [all three stand, R.] as before, never, so help 
you mercy! 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself— 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on— 
That you, at such times seeing me, never shall, 
With arms encumbered thus, or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As, ‘* Well, well, we know ;’—or, ‘‘ We could, an 
if we would ;” or, ‘‘ If we list to speak ;” or, ‘‘ There 
be, an if they might ;” 
Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me ;—this do ye swear, 
So grace and mercy at your most need help you! 
Ghost. [beneath.] Swear! 
Ham. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit! [All at c.] 
So, gentlemen, - 
With all my love I do commend me to you; 
And what so poor aman as Hamlet is, 
[Lakes a hand of each. 
May do to express his love and friending to you, |}. 
Heaven willing, shall not lack. Let us goin to- |} 
gether ; [ Crosses L. 
And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 
The time is out of joint ;—oh, cursed spite, ~ * 
That ever I was born to set it right! [HxeuntL. |g 
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ScENE I.—An Apartment in PoLontus’ House 
Enter POLONIUS, L., and OPHELIA, R. 


Pol. [u.] How now, Ophelia? what's 
matter? wen 4 Ps 


fl 


Act , Scene 2.] 


Oph. [R.] Oh, my lord, my lord, I have been 
so aftrighted! 
Pol. With what, in the name of heaven ? 
Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 
‘Lord Hamlet—with his doublet all unbr aced, 
No hat upon his head, 


He comes before me. 
Pol. {c.] Mad for thy love ? 
Oph. {c.] My lord, I do not know ; 
‘But, truly, I do fear it. 
Pol. What said he? 
Oph. He took me by the wrist, and held me 
hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
| He falls to such perusal of my face, 
s he would draw. it.. Long stayed he so ; 
At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 
| And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
| He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 
| As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 
And end his being; that done, he lets me go, 
And, with his head over his shoulder turned, 
He seemed to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out 0’ doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the last, bended their light on me. 
Pol. Come, go with me; I will go seek the 
king ; 
| This is the very ecstasy of love. 
| What, have you given him any hard words of 
; late ? 
Oph. No, my good Jord; but, as you did com- 
mand, 
T did repel his letter s, and denied 
| His access to me. 
$| Pol. That hath made him mad. 
| Come, go we to the king; 
| This must be known ;-which, being kept close, 
might move 
t| More grief to hide, than hate to utter love. 
[Hxeunt L. 


| 
| 


ScENE II.—The Palace. 


Enter the KING, QUEEN, ROSENCRANTZ, GUILD- 
ENSTERN, L., FRANCISCO and BERNARDO, R. 


King. [c.] Welcome, dear Rosencrantz and 
4 Guildenstern! 
Moreover that we did much long to see you, 
The need we have to use you did provide 
+| Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
| oe Hamlet’s transformation ; 


23 $0 ss from the understanding of himself, 
+! T cannot dream of; I entreat you both, 
' That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
me little time ; so, by your companies, 
) draw him on ‘to pleasures, and to gather 
Whether aught to us. unknown afflicts him thus, 
hat, opened, lies within our remedy. 
Queen. [c.] Good gentlemen, he hath much 
talked of you; 
e I am two men there are not living 
om he more adheres. Ifit will please you 
d your time with us awhile, 
ation shall receive such thanks 


Pale as his shjrt, his knees knocking each other—| 


Might, by the sovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

Guil. [L.] But we both obey ; 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent, 
To lay our service freely at your feet. 

King. Thanks, Rosencrantz and gentle Guild- 

enstern. 

Queen. I do beseech you instantly to visit 
My too much changed son. Go, some of you, 
And bring these eentlemen where Hamlet is. 

“[Exewnt all but KING and QUEEN, R. 


Enter POLONIUS, L. 


Pol. [u. c.] I now do think (or else this brain 
of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy so sure 
As it hathused to do) that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 
King. [c.] Oh, speak of that; that do I long 
to hear. 
Pol. My liege and madame, to expostulate 
What majesty should be, what duty is, 
Why day is day, night, night, and time is time, 
Were nothing but to waste night, day and time. 
Therefore—since brevity is the soul of wit, 
And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes— 
I will be brief: your noble son is mad ; 
Mad call Lit; for, to define true madness, 
What is’t, but to be nothing else but mad? 
But let that go. 
Queen. [R. C.] More matter, with less art. 
_ Pol. Madame, I swear I use no art at all. 
That he is mad, ’tis true; ’tis true, ’tis pity, 
And pity ’tis, ’tis true; a foolish figure ; 
But farewell it, for I will use no art. 
Mad let us grant him, then; and now remains, 
That we find out the cause of this effect; 
Or, rather say, the cause of this defect ; 
For this effect, defective, comes by cause ; 
Thus it remains, and the remainder thus. 
Perpend— 
IT have a daughter; have, while she is mine; 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 
Hath given me this; [skows a paper] now 
gather, and surmise. 
[Reads.| ‘‘'To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, 
the most beautified Ophelia,’—That’s an ill 
phrase, a vile phrase; beautified is a vile phrase, 
but you shall hear : 
| Reads.] ‘In her excellent white bosom these,” 
etc. 
Queen. Came these from Hamlet to her? 
Pol. Good madame, stay awhile; I will be 
faithful— 
[Reads.] ‘‘ Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar— 
But never doubt I love. ; 
“Oh, dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers ; 
I have no art to reckon my groans; but that I 
love thee best, oh, most best, believe it! Adieu. 
“Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this 
machine is to him, HAMLET.” 
This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown me; 
And more above hath his solicitings, 
As they fell out by time, by means s and place, 
All given to mine ear. 
King. How hath she 
Received his love? 
Pol. What do you think of me? _ 
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King. As of a man faithful and honorable. 
Pol. I would fain prove ,so. 
you think, 

When I had seen this hot love on the wing 

(As I perceived it, I must tell you that, 

Before my daughter told me), what might you 

Or my dear majesty, your queen here, think, 

| If I had played the desk or table-book, 

| Or looked upon this love with idle sight, 

What might you think? No, I went round to 

work, 

| And my young mistress thus did I bespeak : 

Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy sphere ; 

This must not be. And then I precepts gave her, 

That she should lock herself from his resort, 

Admit no messengers, receive no tokens; 

Which done, she took the fruits of my advice, 

And he, repulsed (a short tale to make), 

Fell into a sadness ; 

Thence into a weakness ; 

Thence to a lightness; and by this declension 

| Into the madness wherein now he raves, 

And all we mourn for. 

King. Do you think ’tis this? 

Queen. It may be, very likely. 

Pol. Hath there been such a time (I’d fain 

know that) 
That I have positively said, ’Tis so, 
When it proved otherwise ? 
King. Not that I know. 
Pol. Take this from this, if this be otherwise. 
[Pointing to his head and shoulders. 
If circumstances lead me I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 
' King. How may we try it further ? 
Pol. You know sometimes he walks for hours 
together 
Here in the lobby. 
Queen. So he does indeed. 
Pol. At such a time I'll’ loose my daughter to 
him ; 
Mark the encounter : if he love her not, 
And be not from his reason fallen thereon, 
Let me be no assistant for a state, 
But keep a farm and carters, 

King. [R.] We will try it. 

Queen. [R.] But look, where sadly the poor 

wretch comes reading! 

Pol. Away, I do beseech you; both away! 

Vll board him presently. 
[Exeynt KING and QUEEN, R. S. E. 
Enter HAMLET, M. D., reading. 
[R. c.] How does my good Lord Hamlet ? 

Ham. [u. c.] Excellent well. 

Pol. [c.] Do you know me, my lord? 

Ham. [R. c.} Excellent well; you are a fish- 

monger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Pol. Honest, my lord ? 

Ham. Aye, sir!’ to be honest as this world goes, 
is to be one man picked out of ten thousand. 

Pol. That’s very true, my lord. 

Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead 
dog, being a god kissing carrion— Have you a 
daughter ? 

Pol. I have, my lord. 

Ham. Let her not walk 7 the sun; conception 
is a blessing; but as your daughter may conceive 
—friend, look to ’t. [Zwrns to the R. and reads. 
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But what might! 


[Aet TI, Scene 2. 


Tan 


Pol. [c., aside.| Still harping on my daughter ! 
yet he knew me not at first; he said I was a 
fishmonger. I'll speak to him again. [Aloud.] 
What do you read, my lord? 

Ham. [R.] Words, words, words! 

Pol. What is the matter, my eee 

Ham. Between who ? 

Pol. J mean the matter that von read, my 
lord ? 

Ham. [c.] Slanders, sir; for the satirical rogue 
says here, that old men have gray beards ; that 
their faces are wrinkled; their eyes purging thick 
amber and plum-tree gum; and that they have a 
plentiful lack of wit, together with most weak 
hams; all of which, sir, though I most powerfully 
and potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to 
have it thus set down; for yourself, sir, shall be_ 
old as I am, if, like a crab, you could go back- 
ward. 

Pol. {aside.] Though this be madness, yet there’s 
method in’t. [Aloud.] Will you walk out of the 
air, my lord ? 

Ham, [R.] Into my grave! 

Pol. {aside.| Indeed, that is out o’ the air. How 
pregnant sometimes his replies are! a happiness 
that often madness hits on, which reason and san- 
ity could not so prosperously be delivered of. I will 
leave him, and suddenly contrive the means of 
meeting between him ‘and my daughter. [c. 
Aloud.| My honorable lord, [R. c.] I will most 
humbly take my leave of you. 

_ Ham. You cannot, sir, take from me anything 
that I will more willingly part withal; except my 
life, except my life, except my life. [ Crosses R. 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. [aside.| These tedious old fools! 

Enter ROSENCRANTZ.and GUILDENSTERN, L. 

Pol. You go to seek the Lord Hamlet? there 
he is. 

Ros. [L.] Heaven save you, sir ! 

[Exit POLONIUS, 1. 

Guil. [L.] My honored lerd ! 

Ham. My excellent good friends! How dost 
thou, Guildenstern? [Crosses c.] Ah, Rosen- 
crantz’? Good lads, how do ye both? What 
news ? ; \- 

Ros. [u. c.] None, my lord; but that the 
world’s grown honest. 

Ham. Then is doomsday near; but your news 
is not true. In the beaten way of friendship, ; 
what make you at Elsinore ? 

Ros. To visit you, my lord; no other occasion. |t 

Ham. Beggar that I am, T am even poor in |f 
thanks! but I thank you. Were you not sent for? 
Is it your own inclining? Is it a free visitation ? 
Come, come; deal justly with me; come, nay, 
speak. 

Guil. [R. c.] What should we say, my lord? 

Ham. Anything—but to the purpose. You 
were sent for, and there is a kind of confession 
in your looks which your modesties have not craft 
enough to color; I know the good king and os | 
have sent for you. 

Ros. To what 6nd, my lord? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let 
conjure you, by the rights of our fellowship, by — 
the consonancy of our youth, by the obligation 
our ever-preserved love, and by what more 
a better proposer could charge you with 
even and direct with me, Wilpers you were 
for or no? 
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Act I, Scene 2.] 


HAMLET. 


) 


Ros. [aside to GUILDENSTERN.] What say you? | 

Ham. [aside.] Nay, then, I have an eye of you. | 
[ Aloud.] If you.love me, hold not off. 

Guil. My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham. I will tell you why; so shall my antici-. 
pation prevent your discovery, and your secrecy to 
the king and queen moult no feather. I have of 
late (but wherefore I know not) lost all my 
mirth, foregone all custom of exercises; and, in- 
deed, ‘it goes so heavily with my disposition, that | 
this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a ster ile | ¢ 
promontory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you, this brave 0? er-hanging firmament, this | 
majestical roof, fretted with golden fire, why, it 
appears no other thing to me than a foul and pes- 
tilent congregation of vapors. What a piece of 
work is aman! Hownoble in reason ! how infinite 
in faculties! in-form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in 
apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, 
- what is this quintessence of dust? Man delights 
not me—nor woman neither; though, by your 
smiling, you seem to say so. 

Ros. [R.] My lord, there was no such stuff in 
my thoughts. 

Ham. [u.| Why did you laugh, then, when I 
said, ‘‘ Man delights not me 2?” 

os. To think, my lord, if you delight not in 
man, what lenten entertainment the players shall 
receive from you; we met them on the way, and 
hither are they coming to offer you service. 

Ham. He that plays the King shall be welcome; 
[c.] His Majesty shall have tribute of me; the 
adventurous knight shall use his foil and target; 
the lover shall not Sigh gratis; the humorous man 
shall end his part in peace, and the lady shall say 
her mind freely, or the blank verse shall halt for’t. 
What players are they ? 
ik ios. Even those you were wont to take such 

+, delight in, the tragedians of the city. 
| Ham. [8.| How chances it they travel? Their 
residence, both in reputation and profit, was bet- 
ter both ways. Do they hold the same estimation 
they did when I was in the city? Are they so 
followed ? 

fos. No, indeed, they are not. 

-| Ham. It is not very strange, for my uncle is 

King of Denmark; and those that would make 
3, mouths at him while my father lived, give twenty, 

-| forty, fifty, an hundred ducats apiece for his pic- 

+) ture in little. There is something in this more 
| than natural, if philosophy could find it out. 
Ae [Flourish of trumpets, L 

+ © Guil. [L.] There are the players. 
| Ham. [c.] Gentlemen, you are welcome to El- 
sinore; your hands; you are welcome; but my 
(es aaa and aunt-mother are deceived. 

~Guil. Tn what, my dear lord ? 

Ham. Tam but mad north-north- west; when 
the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a hand- 
f [ Crosses R. 
Poll [within, L.] Well be with you, gentlemen! 
Ham. [R.] Hark you, Guildenstern and Rosen- 
that great baby you see there is not yet 
swaddling-clouts. 

Happily he’s the second time come to 
the Say: an | ae man is twice a child. 


Enter POLONIUS, L. 

Pol. [c.] My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. 
When Roscius was an actor in Rome— 

Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Ham. Buz, buz! 

Pol. Upon my honor— 

Ham. “Then came each actor on his ass—’ 


Pol. The best actors. in the world, either for | 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comi- | 
cal, historical-pastoral, scene individable or poem | 
Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plau- | 


unlimited ; 
tus too light. For the law of writ and the liberty 
these are “the only men. 

Ham. “Oh, Jephthah, Judge of Israel”—what 
a treasure hadst thou! 

Pol. What a treasure had he, my lord? 

Ham. Why —“‘ One fair daughter and no more,, 

The which he loved passing well.” 

Pol. [c., aside.] Still on my daughter. 

Ham. Am I not? the right, old J ephthah ? 

Pol. [R. c.] If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I 
have a daughter that I love passing well. 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. 

Pol. What follows then, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, ‘as by lot, God wot,” and then, 
you know, ‘‘ It came to pass, as most like it was.” 
The first row of the pious chanson will show you 


more; for look, my abridgment comes. [Goes to | 


the ACTORS, L. POLONIUS, GUILDENSTERN and 
ROSENCRANTZ stand R. 


Enter two ACTORS and an ACTRESS, L. 


You are welcome, masters, welcome, all. 
friend! Why, thy face is valanced since I saw 
thee last! Com/’st thou to beard me in Denmark? 
What, my young lady and mistress? By’r lady, 
your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I saw 
you last, by the altitude of a chopine. You are 
all welcome. We’lle’en to’t like French falconers, 
fly at anything we see; we’ll have a speech 
straight. Come, give us a taste of your quality; 
come, a passionate speech. [Zhe SECOND ACTOR 
and ACTRESS retire up the stage near L. U. E. 

Ist. Act. What speech, my lord ? 

Ham. Vheard thee speak me a speech once, but 
it was never acted ; or, if it was, not above once; 
for the play, I remember, pleased not the million; 
twas caviare to the general; but it was an excel- 
lent play, well digested in the scenes, set down 
with as much modesty as cunning. One speech 
in it I chiefly loved; ’twas Awneas’ tale to Dido; 
and thereabout of it especially where he speaks of 
Priam’s slaughter. If it live in your memory, be- 
gin at this line: 

“The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast—” 
’Tis not so; it begins with Pyrrhus: 

“The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms, 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble, 

Old grandsire Priam seeks.” 

Pol. [c.] ’Fore heaven, my lord, well spoken ; 
with good accent and good discretion. 

Ham. [u. c.] 80; proceed you. 

Ist Act. ‘Anon he finds him 
Striking too short at Greeks; his antique sword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command. Unequal matched, 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage strikes wide, 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. 

But as we often see against some storm, 
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A silence in the heavens, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless and the orb below 
As hush as death ; anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region: so, after Pyrrhus’ pause 
Aroused vengeance sets him new awork, 

And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 

On Mars’ armor, forged for proof eterne, 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune !” 

Pol. This is too long. 

_ Ham. Vt shall to the barber’s with your beard. 
Say on; come to Hecuba. 

Ist Act. ‘But who—ah, woe! 

mobled queen—” 

Ham. The mobled queen ? 

Pol. That’s good; the mobled queen is good. 

Ist Act. ‘“‘ Run barefoot up and down, threat- 

ning the flames ; 
A clout upon that head 
Where late the diadem stood; and for a robe 
A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up ; 
Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steeped, 
’Gainst fortune’s state would treason have pro- 
nounced 2?” 

Pol. [pointing to HAMLET.] Look whether he 
has not turned his color, aud has tears in’s eyes. 
Prithee, no more. 

Ham. ’Tis well; Vl have thee speak out the 
rest of this soon. Good my lord, will you see the 
players well bestowed? Do you hear, let them 
be well used ; for they are the abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time; after your. death you were 
better have a bad epitaph, than their il report 
~while you live. 

Pol. My lord, I will use them according to their 
desert. 

Ham. Much better. Use every man after his 
desert, and who shall ’scape whipping? Use them 
' after your own honor and dignity; the less they 
deserve, the more merit is in your bounty. Take 
| them in. 

Pol. vee to ACTORS.] Come, sirs. 

Ham. Follow him, triends; we’ll hear a play 
to-morrow. Old friend, [to First AcTor] my 
good friends, [#0 ROSENCRANTZ and GUIL- 
| DENSTERN] Ill leave you till night; you are wel- 
come to Elsinore. [Hxewnt ROSENCRANTZ and 
GUILDENSTERN, R.] Can you play the murder of 
Gonzago ? 

Se Act. Aye, my lord. 

Ham.. We'll have it to-morrow night. You 
could, for a need, study a speech of some dozen or 
sixteen lines, which I would set down and insert 
in’t, could you not ? 

1st Act. Aye, my lord. 

Ham. Very well. Follow that lord, and look 

you mock him not. 

| Hxewnt POLONIUS and ACTORS, L 
Now I am alone. [c.] 
Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
Is it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his ’soul so to his own conceit, 
That from her working all his visage waned, 
_ Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba ! 
What’s Hecuba to him. or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? What would he do, 


—had seen the 


. 


Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That Ihave? He would drown the stage with 
tears 

And cleave ‘the general ear with horrid speech ; 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 
he If, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peaks 
Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 
And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whose property, and most dear life, 
A damned defeat was made. Am Ia coward ? 
Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across ? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie 7 the 


throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 
Ha! 
Why, I should take it; for it cannot be, 


But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter; or, ere this, 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal; bloody, bawdy villain ! 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless 
villain! : 
| Why, what an assam I! This is most brave; 
That I, the son of a dear father murdered, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing like a very drab, 
A’ scullion ! 
Fie upon ’t! foh! 
I have heard, 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have, ~ by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed their malefactions ; 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak | 
With most miraculous organ. Ill have these 
players 
Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle; I’ll observe his looks ; 
Tl tent him to the quick; if he do blench, 
I know my course. The spirit that I have seen 
May be a devil, and the devil hath power , 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits), 
Abuses me to damn me; I’ll have grounds 
More relative than this: the play’s “the thing, 


About, my brains ! Oe 


Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 
[ Lait R. 
AvC ee Piet e 
ScENE I.—A Hall in the Palace. Theatre in back 
ground. 


Enter PoLONIUS, KING, QUEEN and Orme A 

L., ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, R. 
fe ‘{x.] And can you, by no drift. of he 

7 ference, 

Get from him why he puts on this confusion? iad. 
Ros. [R. C.] He does confess he feels hims 

distracted ; 7g 

But from what cause he will by no means” pea 

Guil. Nor do we find him forwar to | 

sounded ; Nas 

But with a crafty madness keeps aloof, 

'When we would bring him on to s my 

4 his true state. 
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Queen. [c.] Did you assay him 
To any pastime ? 
Ros. Madame, 
players 
We o’er-raught on the way—of these we told him; 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it; they are about the court ; 
And, as I think, they have already order 
This night to play before him. 
Pol. ’Tis most true, 
And he beseeched me to entreat your majesties 
To hear and see the matter. 
King. With allmy heart; and it doth much 
content me 
To hear him so inelined. 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpose on to these delights. 
Ros. We shali, my lord. 
[| Hxeunt ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, R. 
King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us, too, 
For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither ; 
That he, as ’twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. * 
{| Her father and myself (lawful espials) 
| Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge ; 
And gather by him, as he is behaved, 
If’t be the affliction of his love, or no, 
That thus he suffers for. 
— Queen. [R.] I shall obey you; 
And, for your part, Ophelia, I do wish, 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness; so shall I hope your 
virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 
To both your honors. 
Oph. {u.] Madame, I wish it may. 
[ Hirit QUEEN, R. 
Pol. [u. c.] Ophelia, walk you here, 
| Read on this book, 
That show of such an exercise may color 
+; Your loneliness. [OPHELIA goes up the stage, and 
ae retires at R. U. E. 
+| I hear him coming; let’ 8 withdraw, my lord. 
[Exeunt RB. Ss. E. 


Enter HAMLET, L. 


Ham. [u.] To be, or not to be, that is the 
question : 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
‘he slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
, by opposing, end them ? [c.] To die,—to 
_sleep,— 
re ;—and, by a sleep, to say we end 
eart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
lesh is heir to—’tis a consummation 
ly to be wished. ‘To die,—to sleep,— 
p !—perchance to dream—aye, there’s the 


it so fell out, that certain 


hat sleep of death what dreams may come, 

we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

give us pause ; there’s the respect 

makes calamity of so long life : 

would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

, the proud man’s contumely, 

d love, the law’s delay, 

oe and the spurns 
of the 


| And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 


;I pray you, now receive them. 


| Farewell. 


To groan and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns—puzzles the will, 


OPHELIA re-enters at R. U. E. 


Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.—Soft you, now! 
[Seeing OPHELIA, who advances, R. 
The fair Ophelia—nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered! 
Oph. |[R.] Good my lord, 
How does your honor for this many a day ? 
Ham. I bumbly thank you, well. 
Oph. My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
That I have longed long to re-deliver; 


Ham. No, not 1; 
I never gave you aught. 
Oph. My honored lord, you know right well 


you did ; 

And, with them, words of so sweet breath ‘com- 
posed, 

As make the things more rich; their perfume 
lost, 


Take these again ; for to the noble mind, 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. 

Ham. Ha, ha! are you honest? 

Oph. My lord! 

Ham. Are you fair? 

Oph. What means your lordship? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fair, you 
should admit your honesty to no discourse with 
your beauty. 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 
merce than with honesty ? 

Ham. Aye, truly; for the power of beauty will 
sooner transform honesty from what it is to a 
bawd, than the force of honesty can translate 
beauty into his likeness; this was some time a 
paradox, but now the time gives it proof. I did 
love you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

Ham. You should not have believed me; for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall relish of it. I loved you not. 

Oph. I was the more deceived. 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery. Why, Tonle 
thou be a breeder of sinners? JI am myself indif- 
ferent honest; but yet I could accuse me of such 
things, that it were better my mother had not 
borne me. I am very proud, revengeful, ambi-_ 
tious; with more offenses at my back than I have 
thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them 
shape, or time to act them in. What should such 
fellows as I do, crawling between earth and 
heaven? We are arrant knaves,: all; believe 
none of us; go thy ways to a nunnery. Where’s 
your father ? 

Oph. At home, my lord. 

_ Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him, that he 
may play the fool nowhere but in’s own house. 
[Runs off, & 

Eo cg 1 x On, help him, 9 you sweet heavens ! 
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Ham. (runs back to her.| If thou dost marry, 
Vl give thee this plague for thy dowry; be thou 
as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny. Get thee toanunnery. Or, if 
thou wilt needs marry, marry a fool, for wise men 
know well enough what monsters you make of 
them. To anunnery go. | Hastens off, L. 

Oph. [R.] Heavenly powers, restore him! 

Ham. [returns.| I have heard of your paintings, 
too, well enough; heaven hath given you one 
face, and you make yourselves another; you jig, 
| you amble, and you lisp, and nickname heaven’s 
creatures, and make your wantonness your ignor- 
ance. Goto; I’ll no more of’t; it hath made me 
mad. [Crosses L.] Isay, we will have no more 
marriages; those that are married already, all 
| but one, shall live; the rest shall keep as they 
are. To anunnery go. [| Hxit R. 

Oph. [c.] Oh, what a noble mind is here o’er- 

thrown ! 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers, quite, quite down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows, 
| Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 
Oh, woe is me! 
To have seen what I have-seen, see what I see! 

[Hat R. 


Re-enter KING and POLONIUS, R. S. E. 


King. [R.] Love! his affections do not that 
way tend, 
Nor what he spake, though it lacked form a little, 
Was not like madness. [c.] There’s something 
in his soul, 

| O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. 
He shall with speed to England, 
| For the demand of our neglected tribute ; 
Haply the seas, and countries different, 
With variable objects, shall expel ’ 
This something-settled matter in his heart ; 
Whereon his brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. What think you on ’t? 

Pol. [c.] It shall do well; but yet I do believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. 
My lord, do as you please ; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief; let her be round with him; 
And I’ll be placed, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference; if she find him not, 
To England send him; or confine him where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King. {u.] It shall be so— 
Madness in great ones must not unwatched go. 

[ Hxeunt L. 


Enter the First AcToR and HAMLET, R. 


Ham. [R.] Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
_ pronounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue; 
but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I 
had as heve the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor 
do not saw the air too’much with your hand, thus, 
but use all gently; for m the very torrent, tem- 
pest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of your pas- 
sion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness. Oh, it offends me 


| to the soul, to hear a robustious, periwig-pated | As I do thee. Something too much of this. ” 


HAMLET. 


‘special observance, that you o’erstep not the 


judicious grieve, the censure of which one must, in 


| play—and heard others praise, and that highly— 


eee ! 


[Act ITI, Scene 1, 


fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the ears of the groundlings, who, for the 
most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise; I would have such a fel- 
low whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; it out- 
Herods Herod—pray you, avoid it. 

Ist Act. [R.] I warrant, your honor. 

Ham. Be not too tame, neither, ‘but let your 
own discretion be your tutor; suit the action to 
the word, and the word to the action; with this 


modesty of nature, for anything so overdone is 
from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at 
the first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own 
features, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure. 
Now this, overdone or come tardy off, though it 
make the unskillful laugh, cannot but make the 


your allowance, o’erweigh a whole theatre of 
others. Oh, there be players, that I have seen 


not to speak it profanely, that neither having the 
accent of Christians, nor the gait of Christian, 
Pagan or man, have so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen 
had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

lst Act. I hope we have reformed that indiffer- 
ently with us. 

Ham. [C.] Oh, reform it altogether. And let 
those that play your clowns speak no more than 
is set down for them; for there be of them that 
will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of 
barren spectators to laugh too; though, in the 
meantime, some necessary question of the play 
be then to be considered ; that’s villainous, and 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses 
it. Go,makeyouready. [dit First AcToR, L.] 
Horatio! 


Enter HORATIO, R. 


Hor. [R.] Here, sweet lord, at your service. 
Ham. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation coped withal. 
Hor. Oh, my dear lord! 
Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter ; 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast, but thy good spirits, 
To feed and clothe thee? Why should the poor 
be flattered ? ; 
No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, | 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou 
hear? 
Since my dear soul was mistress ot her choice, 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
She hath sealed thee for herself; for thou hast 
been < 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing. — 
A man that fortune’s bufiets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blessed az 
those “s ‘ 
Whose blood and judgment are so well co-mingle: 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please; give me that 
man ' 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear hi 
In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of heart, 
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Act IIT, Scene 1.) 


HAMLET 


13 


There is a play to-night before the king; 
One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 
I prithee, when thou see’st that act afoot, 
Even with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe my uncle; if his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 
It is a damned ghost that we have seen, 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy ; give him heedful note, 
For I mine eyes will rivet to his face— 
And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming. 
_ Hor. Well, my lord. [Exit R. U. E. 
Ham. They are coming to the play; I must be 
idle. Get you a place. 
[Goes and stands R. Music. 


Enter PoLontus, KING, QUEEN, OPHELIA, Ros- 

_ ENCRANTZ, GUILDENSTERN, OSRICK, MARCEL- 
LUS, BERNARDO, FRANCISCO, LORDS and La- 
DIES, L. S. E. 


King. [seated.| How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 
Ham. [R. C.] Excellent, 7 faith, of the chame- 
leon’s dish; I eat the air, promise-crammed; you 
cannot feed capons so. 
King. Lhave nothing with this answer, Ham- 
‘let; these words are not mine. 
Ham. No, nor mine now. [To POLONIUS. ] My 
lord, you played once in the university, you say ? 
| Pol. {c.] That did I, my lord, and was account- 


” Ham. kee] And what did you enact ? 
Pol. I did enact Julius Cesar; I was killed 
? the capitol ; Brutus killed me. 
_ Ham. It was a brute part of him to kill so capi- 
- tala calf there. Be the players ready ? 
Ros. Aye, my lord ; they stay upon your pa- 
nce. 
Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet; sit by me. 
_ Ham. No, good mother ; here’s metal more at- 
aie 


st 
4 
og 


; am. [lying down at OPHELLA’S ee ] Lady, 
shall I lie in your lap? 
— Oph. [seated, R.| You are merry, my lord. 
_ Ham. Oh, your only jig-maker. What should 
aman do but be merry? for look you, how cheer- 
ly. my mother looks, and my father died within 
two hours. [PoLonrus goes and stands at 
ack of the state chairs, L.; HORATIO stands R. 
ph. Nay, ‘tis twice two months, my lord. 
‘am. So long? Nay, then, let the devil wear 
for Vl have a suit of sables. Die two 
igo, and not forgotten yet? Then there’s 
reat man’s memory may outlive his life 
; but by’r lady, he must build church- 


; Ay at means the play, my lord ? 
iching mallecho; it means mischief. 
Ss the argument of the play ? 
AcToR, as the  PROLOGEE, on & raised stage, L 
shall know by this fellow. [Zves at 
Wen see aieeccs himself with her 


/no offense 7 the world. 


‘2 anon | DOs peaepurderse gets the love of Gonzago’s 
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Ham. As woman’s love. 


Enter First ACTOR and the ACTRESS, L., as @ DUKE and DUCHESS, 
on the raised stage. 


Ist Act. ‘‘ Full thirty times hath Pheebus’ cart gone round, 

Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands 
Unite commutual i in-most sacred bands.” 

Actress. “So many journeys may the sun and moon 
Make us again count o’er, ere love be done! 
But woe is me! you are so sick of late, 
So far from cheer and from your former state, 
That I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must ; 
For women fear too much, even as they loye. 
Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 
And as my love is fixed, my fear is so. 
Where love is great the littlest doubts are fear, 
Where little fears grow great, great love grows there.” 

lst Act. ‘Faith, I must leave > thee, love, and shortly, too; 

My operant powers their functions leave to do; 
And thou shalt live in this fair world behind, 
Honore@, beloved, and haply one as kind 
For husband shalt thou—” 

Actress. ‘‘Oh, confound the rest ! 
Such love must needs be treason in my breast ; 
In second husband let me be aceurst ! 
None wed the second, but who killed the first.’ 


Ham. [aside.] That’s wormwood. 


Ist Act. “ I do believe you think what now you speak, 
But what we do determine oft we break. 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed, 
But die thy. thoughts when thy first lord is dead.” 

Actress. ‘‘ Nor earth to me give food, nor heaven light, 
Sport and repose lock from me, day and night, 
Both here and hence, pursue me, dasting strife, 


If, once a widow, ever I be wif e! | Embraces him. 


lst Act. *'’Tis deeply sworn.’ 
Ham. If she should break it now— 
lst Act. ‘‘ Sweet, leave me here awhile; 


My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep.” (Crosses to the seat; sleeps. 
Actress. ‘Sleep rock thy brain, 


And never come mischance between us twain.” | Bait 1.. 


Ham. Madame, how like you this play? 

Queen. The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks. ' 

Ham. Oh, but she’ll keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument? 
no offense in ’t? 

Ham. No, no; they do but jest, poison in jest; 


Is there 


King. What do you call the play ? 

Ham. The mouse-trap. Marry, how? Tropi- 
cally. This play is the image of a murder done 
in Vienna; Gonzago is the Duke’s name; his wife, 
Baptista. You shall see anon; ’tis a knavish 
piece of work; but what of that? your Majesty, 
and we that have free souls, it touches us not; 
let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. 

Enter Totrp ACTOR, ws LUCIANUS, L. 


This is one Lucianus, nephew to the Duke. 
Oph. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 
Ham. 1 could interpret between, you and your 
love, if I could see the puppets dallying. Begin, 
murderer, leave thy damnable faces and_ begin. 
Come: 


Mh als LNerCroakime raven ae t 
Doth bellow for revenge. |4 


2d Act. ‘Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, cand time agree- i? 


Conféderite season, else no creature secing ; 
Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, “ 
With Heeate’s ban, thrice blasted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magic “and dire property, 
On wholesome life usurp immediately.” 
[Powrs the Bae into the eer 8 ear’, and eS) i 


Ham. He poisons him y the garden for his es- 


tate. His name’s Gonzago; the story is extant, > 
and written in very choice Italian ; ; you shall see | 4 
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- AAMLET 


{Act ITT, Scene 2. 


King. [jumping up.] Give me some light— 
| aw ay! 
Pol. Lights, lights, lights! [Hxeunt all but 
HAMLET and HORATIO, severally. 
Ham. {c.| Why, let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep, 
Thus runs the world away. 
Oh, good Horatio, V’ll take the Ghost’s word for a 
| thousand pound. Didst perceive ? 
Hor. [u. c.] Very well, my lord. 
Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning-— 
Hor. 1 did very well note him. 
Ham. Ah, ha! Come, some music; come, the 
recorders. [Exit HORATIO, R. 


Hinter GUILDENSTERN dnd ROSENCRANTZ, L. 


Guil. [u.] Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word 
| with you. 

Ham. Sir, a whole history. 

Guil. The king, sir— 

Ham. Aye, sir, what of him? 

Guil. Is in his retirement, marvelous distem- 
pered. 

Ham. With drink, sir ? 

Guil. No, my lord, with choler. 

Ham. Your wisdom would show itself more 
richer to signify this to the doctor; for, for me to 
put him to his purgation would, perhaps, plunge 
him mto more choler. 

Guwil. Good my lord, put your discourse into 
some frame, and start not so wildly from my 
affair. 

*. Ham. J am tame, sir; pronounce. 

Guil. The Queen, your mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, has sent me to you. 

Ham. You are welcome. 

Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not 
of the right breed. If it shall please you to make 
me a wholesome answer, J will do your mother’s 
commandment; if not, your pardon, and my re- 
turn shall be the end of my business. 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

Guil. [L. c.] What, my lord? 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answer; my wit’s 
diseased ; but, sir, such answer as I can make, 
you shall command, or, rather, as you say, my 
mother ; therefore no more, but to the matter ; 
my mother, you say— 

Ros. [u.] Then, thus she says: your behavior 
hath struck her into amazement and admiration! 

Ham. Oh, wonderful son, that can so astonish 
a mother! But is there no sequel at the heels ot 
this mother’s admiration ? impart. 

Ros. She desires to speak with you in her closet 
ere you go to bed. 


| 
| 


mother. Have you any further trade with us? 

Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do still, by these pickers and 
stealers. : 

Ros. Good my lord, what is your cause of dis- 
temper? You do surely bar the door upon your 
own liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Ros. How can that be, when you have the voice 
of the King himself for your succession in Den- 
mark ? 

Ham. Aye, sir, but while the grass grows— The 
proverb 1s something musty. [ Crosses R. 


Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times our 


Enter HoRAtTIo and two MUSICIANS, R., with 
recorders. 

Ham. Oh, the recorders, Jet me see one. [Takes | 
one.| ‘To withdraw with you. [GUILDENSTERN 
crosses behind toR. Exeunt Horatio and MuUsI- 
CIANS, R.] Why do you go about to recover the 
wind of me, as if you w ould drive me, into a toil? 

Guil. Oh, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my | 
love is too unmannerly. 

Ham. 1 do not well understand that. 
play upon this pipe? 

Guil. [uL.] My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. [u.] I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. 1 do beseech you. 

Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. ’Tis as easy as lying; govern these vent- |. 
ages with your fingers and thumb, give it breath 
with your mouth, and it will discourse most elo- 
quent music. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any | 
utterance of harmony; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a 
thing you make of me! You would play upon me; 
you would seem to know my stops; you would 
pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would 
sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass; and there is much music, excellent 
voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make it 
speak. ’Sdeath, do you think I am easier to be 
played on than apipe? Call me what instrument 
you will; though you may fret me, you cannot 
play upon me. [ Crosses R.: 

Enter POLONIUS, R. — 

Pol. [R. c.] My lord, the Queen would speak 
with you, and presently. 

Ham. [leaning on the shoulder of POLONIUS.] 
Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost mm shape of 
a camel ? 

Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like-a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale. 

Pol. Very hike a whale. 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and 
by. .They fool me to the top of my bent. I will 
come by and by. 

Pol. I will say so. 

Ham. By and by is easily said. 

[Exit POLONIUS, R 


Will you 


Leave me, friends. 
[ Exeunt ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, R. 
Tis now. the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itself breathes 
out Be 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot 
blood ; 
And do such business as the bitter day ea 
Would quake to look on. Soft—now tomy mother. ee 
Oh, heart, lose not. thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom ; 
Let me be cruel—not unnatural ; a 
I will speak daggers to her, but use None: oe 
[Exit R. 


SCENE II.—A Room in the Palace. 


Enter the KinG, ROSENCRANTZ apd Gus 
STERN, L. 


King. [c.] Llike him not, nor stands it 
with us -.. 
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Act II, Scene 3.] 
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To let his madness range. 
you ; 
I your commission will forthwith dispatch, 
And he to England shall along with you; 
Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voyage ; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed. 
[Haeunt ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERY, L. 


Enter POLONIUS, R. 


Pol. [R.] My lord, he’s going to his mother’s 
closet ; 
Behind the arras I'll convey myself 
To hear the process; V’ll warrant she’ll tax him 
home ; 
' And as you said, and wisely was it said, 
"Tis meet that some more audience than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial, should o’erhear 
The speech of vantage. Fare you well, my liege, 
-| Pll call upon you ere you go to bed, 
- And tell you what I know. 
King. Thanks, dear my lord. 
[Baeunt KING, R., POLONIUS, L 


Therefore prepare 


| 


‘e¢ ScENE III.—The Queen’s Closet. 
. a Enter QUEEN and POLONIUS, L. 


+) fol. [u.] He will come straight. Look you, lay 
home to him; 

Tell him a3 pranks have been too broad to bear 
with, 

And that your grace hath screened and stood be- 
tween 
Much heat and him. Ill sconce me even here. 
Pray you be round with him. 
-| Queen. [c.] Vil warrant you— 

| Fear me not. Withdraw, I hear him coming. 
[POLONTIUS conceals himself behind the arras, L. 
Ss. E. 
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Einter HAMLET, R. D. 


Ham. [R.| Now, mother, what’s the matter? 
. Queen. [L.] Hamlet, thou hast thy father much 
offended. 
Ham. Mother, you have my father much of- 
fended. 
Queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle 
tongue. 
Ham. [R. C.] Go, go, you question with a wick- 
ed tongue. 
Queen. [c.] Why, how now, Hamlet ? 
Ham. What’s the matter now? 
Queen. Have you forgot me? 
Ham. No, by the rood, not so; 
are the Queen, your husband's brother’s wife ; 
—would it were not so—you are my mother. 
een. Nay, then, I'll set those to you that can 
speak. 
am. Come, come, and sit you down; you shall 
ot budge ; 
not, till I set you up a glass 
here you may see the inmost part of you. 
en. ee wilt thou do? Thou wilt not 


Ip, 
l. [b D ned) What ho, help! 
am. How now, a rat? 

fc a ducat, dead ! 

[Makes a pass cet the arras. 
! oh! oh! 
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Queen. [R. c.] Oh, me, what hast thou done? 
Ham. Nay, I know not— 
Is it the king? 
Queen. Oh, what arash and bloddy deed is this! 
Ham. A bloody deed? almost as bad, good 
mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 
Queen. As kill a King? 
Ham. Aye, lady, ’twas my word. [Takes a 
candle, lifts up the arras and sees POLONIUS. | 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell— 
I took thee for thy better. [To the QUEEN. 
Leave wringing of your hands, peace, sit you | 
down, 
And let me wring your heart; 
so I shall, 
If it be made of penetrable stuff ; 
If damned custom have not braced it so, 
That it be proof and bulwark against sense. 
[Both sit, c. 
Queen. [R. of HAMLET.] What have I done 
that thou dar’st wag thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me ? 
Ham. Such an act 
That blurs the blush and grace of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite; takes off the rose 
Frong the fair for ehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths. Oh! such a deed, 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul; and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words— 
Ah, me! that act! 
Queen. Ah, me! what act? 
Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on 
this— 
The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow— 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 
A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man: 
This was your husband.—Look you now, what 
follows— 
Here is your husband, like a mildewed ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten on this moor? Ha! have you eyes? 
You cannot call it love; for, at your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble, ~- 
And waits upon the judgment—and what judg- 
ment 
Would step from this to this ? 
Oh, shame! where is thy blush? Rebellious hell, 
Tf thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire. 
Queen. Oh, Hamlet, speak no more ; 
Thou tur n’st. mine eyes into my very soul ; 
And there I see such black and Se spots, 
As will not leave their tinct. 
Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseamed bed— 
Queen. No more, sweet Hamlet. ; 
Ham. A murderer, and a villain ; 
A slave that is not twentieth part the tithe 
Of your precedent lord—a vice of kings ; 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 


[gets chairs] for | 


(oe fee 
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+| 16 HAMLET. [Act IV, Scene 2. : 
36 2 Se ee ee ee ee ee —— fe 
tT) 
+) | 
+ That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, The death I gave him. So, again, good night! : 
¢ And put it in his pocket— [Exit QUEEN, R. 
+1 fetes 'I must be cruel only to be kind ; : 
$ d BT BOST F ; Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. : 
+] A king of shreds and patches— [They rise. [Evit L. + 
+ Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, t ; 
$ You heavenly guards! what would your gracious 7 oo GOT TV 
5 | figure? [Looks at the Guosr—the QUEEN : : : 
> » 7 y 4 
; looks a contrary way. Scene I.—An Apartment in the Palace. 
D4 Queen. Alas! he’s mad. 
£ Ham. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, Enter Kine and QUEEN, L. 
+) That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by King. [u. c.] There’s matter in these sighs, 
~| ‘The InKportAaNt acting of your dread command? these profound heaves, 
+, Oh, say: rig. A You must translate; ‘tis fit we understand them; 
t Ghost. [R.] Do not forget—this visitation How does Hamlet ? ; 
+) Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. Queen.’ {c.] Mad as the sea and wind, when h 
+ But look, amazement on thy mother sits ; both contend 
| Ob, step between her and her fighting soul. Which is the mightier. In his lawless fit, 
-$ Speak to her, Hamlet. ’ Behind the arras hearing something stir, 
| Ham. How 1s it with you, lady * Whips out his rapier, eries, “A rat! A ratm 
Queen. Alas! how 1s’t with you ? And, 1m this brainish apprehension, kills 
_ That you do bend your eye on vacancy, The unseen good old man. 
And with the meorporal air do hold discourse 2 King. Oh, heavy deed | 
¢ Oh, gentle son, ; It had been so with us, had we been there. 
¢, Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper Where is he gone ? 
¢| Sprinkle cool patience. nev e0n do you look? Queen. To draw apart the body he hath killed. 
"Ham. On him: on him!—Look you, how gale} King. The sun no sooner shall the mountains 
he glares! touch 
} His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, | But we will ship him hence; and this vile deed 
Would make them capable. [Zo GHost.] Do not) We must, with all our modesty and skill, —_- 
look upon me ; Both countenance and excuse. Ho! Guilden- 
Lest, with this piteous action, you convert "stern ! 
~ My stern effects; then what I have to do . ee 
+ Wit want true color—tears, perchance, for blood. Enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, b. : : 


- Queen. To whom do you speak this? Friends both, go jom you with some further aid; |} 
Ham. Do you see nothing there *, | Pointing, R. Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain, pe 
Queen. Nothing at all; yet all, that is, I see. | And from his mother’s closet hath he dragged him. 
Ham. Nor did you nothing hear ? Go seek him out; speak fair, and bring the body 
Queen, No, nothing but ourselves. Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 
_ (GHOST crosses, R. [Hxeunt ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, L. 
Ham. Why, look you there! look how it steals Come, [R.] Gertrude, we'll call up our wisest 
away ! friends, ; 
My father, in his habit as he lived! And let them know both what we mean to do : 
Look where he goes, even now, out at the portal !, And what’s untimely done. [Lxeunt R. t 
+ 
t 
+ 
: 


\ 
+ 
+ 
+> 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+> 
+ 
> 
md 
+ 6 | Exit GHosT, L. 
t! Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain ! i 
+| This bodiless creation ecstasy ScENE IL.—A Room in the Palace. 
+ Is very cunning in. | Enter HAMLET, L. 
t _Ham. Kestasy | bao : Ham. [1. ©.] Safely stowed— 
+ My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time) Ros. [within, R.] Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 
$ And makes as healthful music ; 1t 1s not madness| Zam. What noise? who calls on Hamlet? Oh, 
; That I have uttered; bring me to the test, here they come. 
And I the matter will re-word, which madness 
| Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace Enter ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN, - 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, Ros. [R.] What have you done, my lord, with 
t That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks ; | the dead body ? ee 
Tt will but skin and film the ulcerous place, Ham. {c.] Compounded it with dust, whereto |; 
While rank corruption, mining all within, tis kin. = . 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; Ros. Tell us where ’tis, that we may take it |: 
Repent what’s past ; avoid what is to come. thence and bear it to the chapel. fi) 
Queen. Oh, Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart! Ham. Do not believe it. ae 
in twain Ros. Believe what? ; ft 
Ham. {c.] Oh! throw away the worser part of it,| Ham. That I can keep your counsel and not 
And live the purer with the other half. mine own. Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! $ 
+) Good night; but go not to my uncle’s bed ; what replication should be made by the son of a ¢ 
Assume a virtue, if you have it not; king ? sae : 
Once more, good night ! Ros. Take you me for a sponge, my lord 2 
; And when you are desirous to be blessed, Ham. Aye, sir! that soaks up the king’s coun 
[ll blessing beg of you.—For this same lord, tenance, his rewards, his authorities. But suc 
I do repent;  \officers do the king best service In the end ; he 
i I will bestow him, and will answer well keeps them, like an ape, in the corner of his 
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+ 
z . 
~) first mouthed, to be last swallowed; when he 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but squeezing 
you, and, sponge, you shall be dry again. 
Ros. J understand you not, my lord. 
} Ham. 1 am glad of it—a knavish speech sleeps 
| in a foolish ear. 
Ros. My lord, you must tell us where the body 
is, and go with us to the king. 
t 


Ham. [R.] Bring me to him. [Hxeunt R. 


ScENE III.—Another Apartment in the Palace. 
Enter the KING, L., attended. 


King. [L. c.] How dangerous is it that this man 
goes loose ! 
Yet must not we put the strong law on him ; 
+ He’s loved of the distracted multitude, 
_ Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 
_ And where’tis so the offender’s scourge is weighed, 
- But never the offense. 


Enter ROSENCRANTZ, R 


How now? what hath befallen ? 
_ Ros. [R.] Where the dead body is bestowed, 
, my lord, 
¢| We cannot get from him. 
~ King. But where is he? 
Ros. Without, my lord, guarded, to know your 
pleasure. 
_ King. Bring him before us. 
Ros. Ho, Guildenstern! bring in my lord. 


Enter GUILDENSTERN and HAMLET, R. 
King. {c.] Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 
Ham. At supper. 


King. At supper? Where? 
Ham. [R. C.] Not where he eats, but where he is 


7 
+) ‘eaten ; a certain convocation of politic worms are 
- go upstairs into the lobby. 


yen at him. 
King. Where is Polonius ? 
_ Ham. In heaven; send thither to see; if your 
messenger find him not there, seek him in the 
g _ other place yourself. But, indeed, if you find him 
4 ‘not within this month you shall nose him as you 
King. Go, seek him there. 
¢| Ham. He will stay till you come. 
. Exit GUILDENSTERN, R 
King. {u. c.] Hamlet, this deed for thine? es- 
~ pecial safety 
t send thee hence ; 


Th he bark is ready, and the wind at help 
For England. 

d a For England ? 

pa Aye, Hamlet. 


0 is it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 
see a cherub, that sees them. Butcome ; 
nd ! Farewell, dear mother. 
y loving father, Hamlet. 
. My mother! Father and mother is man 
wife ; man and wife is one flesh; and so, my 
ee for England. [Evit R. 

3 Follow” him at foot, demnpt him with 

spe ed. Meaxeead; ; i d a a 

everythin: 6 is sealed and done— 
Py) [Exit RoseNCRANTZ, R. 
y my love thou oes at 


ScENE IV.—Another Room in the Palace. 
Enter the QUEEN and HORATIO, L. 
Queen. [L. C.] I will not speak with her. 
Hor. {R.] Sheisimportunate; indeed, distract ; 
’Twere good she were spoken with; for she may 
strew 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds. 
Queen. Let her come in. [Hit HoRATIO, L 
Oph. (without, L.| Where is the beauteous 
majesty of Denmark ? 
Queen. How now, Ophelia ? 


Re-enter HORATIO, with OPHELIA, L. HORATIO 
stands L. C., and a few paces back. 
Oph. [C., sings. ] 
How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon. 
Queen. Alas! sweet lady, what imports this 
song ? ? 
Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark: 
[| Sings.] He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 


Enter the KING, u., and stands, L. ¢. 


Queen. Nay, but Ophelia— 
Oph. Pray you, mark: 
[Simgs.| White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers, 
Which bewept to the grave did go, 
With true-love showers. 
[ Crosses to the KING. 

King. How do. you, pretty lady ? 

Oph. Well, heaven ’ield you! They say the 
owl was a baker’s daughter. We know what we 
are, but we know not what we may be. 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Oph. Pray, let’s have no words of this; but 
when they ask you what it means, say this: 
[Sings.] Good morrow, ’tis Saint Valentine’s day, 

All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine. 
King. Pretty Oplielia! 
Oph. Indeed, without an oath, V’ll make an end 
on’t. 
[ Sings. | Then up he rose, and donned his clothes, 
dupped the chamber door, 
Let in the maid, that out a maid, 
Never departed more. [ Crosses R. 

King. How long hath she been thus? 

Oph. [R.] I hope all will be well. We must be 
patient; but I cannot choose but weep, to think 
they should lay him i’ the cold ground; my brother 
shall know of it, and so I thank you for your good 
counsel. Come, my coach! Good night, ladies! 
good night, sweet ladies; good night, good night. 

_ [Lvit R. 

King. [R. c.] Follow her close; give her good 

; watch, I pray you. [zit HORATIO, R 
Oh! this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 
All from her father’s death. 

[Noise of arms without, L. 


Enter MARCELLUS, L 


What's the matter 2 
Mar. Save yourself, my lord ! 
uee cee Eesti! ina unotus head, 
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fy) es wh {Act IV, Scene 5. 


O’erbears your officers; the rabble call him lord; 
They cry, ‘‘ Choose we; Laertes shall be king !” 


_ Caps, hands and tong ues applaud it to the clouds, 
| * Laertes shall be king ! 


Laertes king !” 
[Noise without, L. 
Laer. (without, u.| Where is this king? Sirs, 
stand you all without. 


Enter LAERTES, L. 
Oh, thou vile king ! 
Give me my father. | Exit MARCELLUS, L. 
Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 
Laer. [{u.] That drop of blood that’s calm pro- 
claims me bastard ; 
Cries cuckold to my father ; brands the harlot 
Even ‘here, between the chaste, unsmirched brow 
Of my true mother. 
King. [R.] What is the cause, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks so giant-like ? 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person ; 
There’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treason can but peep to what it would. 
Let him go, Gertrude. 
Laer. Where’s my father ? 
King. Dead. 
Queen. [C.] But not by him. 
King. Let him demand his fill. 
Laer. {u. Cc.) How cane he dead? 
juggled with ; 
To hell, allegiance! 
To this point I stand— 


Tl not be 


_ That both the worlds I give to negligence, 


Let come what comes, only V’ll be revenged 


_ Most thoroughly for my father. 


~_ King. Who shall stay you ? 
Laer. My will, not all the world’s; 


_ And for my means, I’ll husband them so well, 


They shall go far with little. 
King. [R. C.] Good Laertes, 


| That I am guiltless of your father’s death, 


And am most sensibly in grief for it, 
It shall as level to your judgment ’pear, 
As day does to your eye. 
Hor. [without, R.] Oh, poor Ophelia ! 
King. Let her come in. 
Enter OPHELIA, R., fantastically bedecked with 
long wheat straws and flowers. 
Laer. [L. c.] Oh, rose of May— 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 
Oh, heavens! is it possible a young maid’s wits 


Should be as mortal as an old man’s life ? 


Oph. [sings.] They bore him barefaced on the 
bier 
And in his grave rained many a 
tear— 
Fare you well, my dove! 


Laer. [C.] Hadst thou thy wits, and didst per- | 


suade revenge, 
It could not move thus. 
Oph. [{c.] You must sing: [ Sings. 
Down, a-down, an’ you call him a-down-a. 
Oh, how the wheel becomes it! It is the false 
steward, that stole his master’s daughter. 

Laer. This nothing’s more than matter. 

Oph. [to LAERTES.] There’s rosemary, that’s 
for “remembrance pray you, love, remember ; 
and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 

Laer. A document in madness; thoughts and 
remembrance fitted. ‘ 

Oph. There’s pies for you, and columbines. 
eee the Weare hae C.] ae rue for bike Ms the 


QUEEN, R.| and here’s some for me ; we may call 
it herb of grace o’ Sundays; you may wear your 
rue with a difference. There’s a daisy. I would 
give you some violets, but they withered all when 
my father died. ‘They say he made a good end. 
[Sings.] “For my bonny sweet Robin is all my 
tjoy.” 


self, 
She turns to favor and to prettiness. 
Oph. [sings, kneeling, R. C.] 
And will he not come again? 
And will he not come again? 
| No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again. 
[Rises.] His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll, 
[c.] He is gone, he is gone, 
And we cast away moan ; 
And peace be with his soul! 
And with all Christian souls, I pray heaven. 
[Exeunt OPHELIA and QUEEN, L. 
King. [R.] Laertes, I must commune with your 
grief, 
Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 
Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will, 
And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me; 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touched, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
To you in satisfaction ; but if not, 
Be you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we shall jointly labor with your soul, 
To give it due content. 
Laer. [R. c.] Let this be so; 
His means of death, his obscure funeral ; 
No trophy, sword or hatchment o’er his bones, 
No noble right nor formal ostentation 
Cry to be heard, as ’twere, from heaven to earth, 
That I must call ’t in question. 
King. So you shall ; 
And where the offense is, let the great axe fall. 
[Haeunt R. 


SCENE V.—An Apartment in the Palace. 
Enter HORATIO and FRANCISCO, R 


Hor. [R.] What are they that would speak 
with me? 

| Fran. [R.] Sailors, sir ; 
They say they have letters for you. 

Hor. [R. C. ] Let them come in; 

[Eait FRANCISCO, L 

I do not know from what part of the world 
I EY be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 


Enter two SAILORS, L 


1st Sail. [L.] God bless you, sir. 

Hor. Let him bless thee, too. 

1st Sail. He shall, sir, an ‘ng please him. There’s 
a letter for you, s sir-—it comes from the ambassa- 


Hor. 
shalt have overlooked this, give these fellows s 
means to the King; they have letters for bh 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern hold their cot 
for England; of them I have much to tell 
A pirate of very warlike appointment gave © 
chase. Finding ourselves too slow of sail, we 
on a bana bes and in the grapple 


Laer. Thought and affliction, passion. hell it- | 


dor that was bound for England; if your name be i. 
Horatio, as I am let to know it is. ai al 
[reads the letter.] ‘‘ Horatio, when thou 
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ed them; on the instant they got clear of our 
ship, so T alone became their prisoner. They | 
have dealt with me like thieves of mercy, but they | 
knew what they did; Iam to doa good turn for 
them. Let the King have the letters I have sent; 
and repair thou to me with as much haste as thou 
wouldst fly death. These good fellows will bring 


os 
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thee where lam. Farewell. 
“He that thou knowest thine, 
‘¢ HAMLET.” 
Come, I will give you way for these your let- | 


ters; [L.] 
And do’t the speedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. 
[ Hxewnt L. 


ScENE VI.—A Room in the Palace. 
Enter the KING and LAERTES, R. 


King. [c.] Now must your conscience my ac- 
quittance seal, 
Sith you have hear d, and with a knowing ear, 
That he which hath’ your noble father slain 
Pursued my life. 
Laer. [R. C.] And so have I a noble father lost 
A sister driven into desperate terms, 
Whose worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the: age 
For her perfections; but my revenge will come. 
King. Break not your sleeps for that; you 
must not think 
That we are made of stuff so flat and dull, 


= 


* 


And think it pastime. 
more— 
How now? What news? 


. Enter BERNARDO, L. 


Ber. [u. c.] Letters, my lord, from Hamlet ; 
This to your Majesty; this to the Queen. 
King. From Hamlet! Who brought them ? 
Ber. eects, my lord, they say; I saw them 
not. 
King. Laertes, you shall hear them. 
eave Us. 
fieads.| ‘‘ High and mighty, you shall know 
am set naked on your kingdom. To-morrow 
shall I beg leave to see your kingly eyes; when I 
| shall, first asking your pardon thereunto, recount 
_ the occasion of my sudden and more strange re- 
turn. | HAMLET.” 
~ What ee this mean? Are all the rest come 
ack ? 
Woes it some abuse, and no such thing ? 
Laer. 'R.] Know you the hand ? 
. ’Tis Hamlet’s character. ‘ Naked,” 
in. a postscript here he says, ‘‘ alone.” 
you advise me ? 
Laer. 1 am lost in it, my lord. But let him 
— come; 
arms the very sickness in my heart, 
shall live and tell him to his teeth, 
us didest thou.” ‘ 
King. If it be so, Laertes, 
uu be ruled by me? 


You shortly shall hear 
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not o’errule me to a peace. 
thine own peace. If he be now re- 


oyage, and that he means 


?| Now, out of this— 


That we can let our beard be shook with danger, | 


[Zo BERNARDO, who crosses and exits Most generous, and free from all contriving, 


t—I aC work. him 


Under the which he shall not choose but fall; 
And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe F 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 
And call it accident. 
Laer. My lord, I will be ruled ; 
The rather, if you could devise it so 
That I might be the organ. 
King. It falls right. ; 
You have been talked of since your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine. 
Laer. What part is that, my lord ? 
King. A very ribband i in the cap of youth. 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy— 
He made confession of you; 
And gave you such a masterly report 
For art and exercise in your defense, 
And for your rapier most especial, 
That he cried out, ’twould be a sight, indeed, 
If one could match you; 
This report of his 
Did Hamlet so envenom with his envy, 
That he could nothing do, but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er to play with you. 


Laer. What out of this, my lord ? 
King. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart ? 
Laer. Why ask you this? 
Kung. Hamlet comes back; what would yau 
undertake, 
|'To show your self in deed your father’s son, 
More than in words? 
Laer. To cut his throat ? the church. 
King. No place, indeed, should murder sane- 
tuarize. 
Hamlet, returned, shall know you are come home. 
We'll put on those shall praise your excellence, 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine, 
together 
And wager o’er your heads; he, being remiss, 


Will not peruse the foils ; so that with ease, 
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Or with a little shuffling, you may choose 
A sword unbated, and, in a pass of practice, 
Requite him for your father. 

Laer. 1 will do’t; 
And, for the purpose, I’ll anoint my sword. 
I bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplasm so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue- 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death 
That is but scratched withal; ’ll touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I gall him slightly, 
It may be death. 

King. Let’s further think of this ; 
We'll make a solemn wager on your cunnings. 
When in your motion you are hot and dry 
(As make your bouts more violent to that end), 
And that he calls for drink, Ill have preferred 

him 
A chalice for the nonce ; whereon but sipping, 
If he by chance escape your venomed stuck, 
Our ee may hold there. But stay, what 
noise? A 


Enter the QUEEN, L. 
_ Queen. [L.] One woe doth tread upon pnothery 
heel, 
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[Act V, Seene]. 


| So fast they follow :—your 


spade. 


sister’s drowned, 
Laertes. 
Laer. [R.] Drowned! Oh, where? 
Queen. [c.] There isa willow grows ascaunt 
the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream : 
Therewith fantastic garlands did she make 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples; 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; 
When down her weedy trophies, and herself, 
Fell in the weeping brook. 
Laer. { forbid my tears—but yet 
Itis our trick ; nature her custom holds, 
Let shame say what it will. 
Adieu, my lord! 
I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 
But that this folly drowns it. 


[Hxeunt LAERTES, R., KING and QUEEN, L. 


ATC ue Vs 
ScENE I.—A Church- Yard. 
Enter two GRAVE-DIGGERS, L. §S. E. 


Ist Grave. [c.] Is she to be buried in Christian 
burial that willfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2d Grave. {c.| I tell thee, she is; therefore, 
make the grave straight; the crowner hath set 
on her, and finds it Christian burial. 

Ist Grave. [R.] How can that be, unless she 
dtowned herself in her own defense ? 

2d Grave. Why, ’tis found so. 

ist Grave. It must be se offendendo; it cannot 
be else. [R. c.] For here lies the point: if I 

rown myself wittingly, it argues an act. and an 
act hath three branches; it is, to act, to do, and 
to perform. Argal, she drowned herself wit- 
tingly- 

2d Grave. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

lst Grave. Give me leave. { Crosses, L-| Here 
lies the water—good; [crosses, R.| here stands 
the man—good. Ifthe man go to this water 
and drown himself, it is, will he, nill he, he goes; 
mark you that: but, if the water come to him, 
and drown him, he drowns not himself. Argal, 
he that is not guilty of his own death shortens 
not his own life. 

2d Grave. But is this law ? 

Ist Grave. Aye, marry is ’t, crowner’s-quest law. 

2d Grave. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If this 
had not been a gentlewoman, she should have 
been buried out of Christian burial. 

lst Grave. Why, there thou say’st; and the 


more pity that great folks should have counte- | - 


nance in this world to drown or hang themselves 
more than their even Christian. [c.] Come, my 
There is no ancient gentlemen but gar- 
deners, ditchers, and grave-makers; they hold 
up Adam’s profession. , 

2d Grave. Was he a gentleman? 

Ist Grave. He was the first that ever bore arms. 
Vl put a question to thee ; if thou Bisyrorest me 
not to the purpose, confess thyself— 

2d Grave. Go to. 

Ist Grave. What is he that builds stronger than 
either the mason, shipwright, or the carpenter ? 


2d Grave. The gallows-maker, for that frame | 


outlives a thousand tenants. 
Ist Grave. I like thy wit well, in good faith ; 
the gallows does well. But how does it well ?: it 


. |to think on ’t. 


does well to those that do ill; now thou dost ill — 
to say the gallows is built stronger than the church. 
Argal, the gallows may do well to thee. To’t 
again—come. 

2d Grave. Who builds stronger than a mason, a 
shipwright, or a carpenter ? 

Ist Grave. Aye, tell me that, and unyoke. 

2d Grave. Marry, now I can tell. . 

Ist Grave. To ’t. 

2d Grave. Mass, I cannot tell. 

lst Grave. Cudgel thy brains no more about it; 
for your dull ass will not mend his pace with 


| beating; and, when you are asked this question 


next, say, a grave-maker; the houses that he 
makes last till doomsday. Go, get thee to 
Yaughan, and fetch me a stoup of liquor. [Hit 


SECOND GRAVE- -DIGGER, L. First GRAVE- DIG-— 


GER sings while digging. 
In youth, when I did love, did love, 
Methought it was very sweet, 
To contract, oh, the time, for, ah, my behove, 
Oh, methought there was nothing meet! 


Enter HAMLET and HORATIO, and stand behind 
the grave, ©. 


Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of By business ? 
he sings at grave-making. 
Hor. [R. C.] Custom hath made it in him a 
property of easiness. 
Ham. [R. ¢.] ’Tis e’en so; the hand of little 
employment hath the daintier sense. 
Grave-digger. [sings.] 
But age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath clawed me in his clutch, 
And hath shipped me into the land, 
As if I had never been such. 
[Throws up a skull. 
Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and could 
sing once. How the knave jowls it to the ground 
as if it were Cain’s jaw-bone, that did the first 
murder! This might be the pate of a politician, 


which this ass now o’erreaches; one that would 


circumvent heaven , might it not? 
[The GRAVE-DIGGER throws up bones. 
Hor. It might, my iord. 
Ham. Did these bones cost no more the breed- 
ing, but to play at loggats with them? Mine ache 


Grave-digger. | sings. ] 

A pick-axe and a spade, a spade, 

. For—and a shrouding sheet ; 

Oh, a pit of clay for to be made 

For such a guest is meet. 

[Throws up another skull. 
Ham. There’s another. 
the skull of a lawyer? 
now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures and his — 
tricks? Why does he suffer this rude knave now 
to knoek him about the sconce with a dirty shove 
and will not tell him of his action of bauieey ts 


sirrah ? 
Ist Grave. Migs. sir. rise 
Oh, a pitof clay for to be made. 
For such a guest is meet. ary 
Ham. I think it be thine, indeed ; for thou 
in it. 
Ist Grave. [digging.] You lie out on , 
therefore it is not yours; for my bay 14 do ot 
in ’t, yet it is mine. os ee at ae 
Ham. Thou dost lie in’t, to be in 


Why may not that be \3 
Where be his quiddits |+ 


haat 


ihe 
oe 
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is thine; ’tis for the dead, not for the quick; there- 
fore thou liest. | 

Ist Grave. ’Tis a quick lie, sir; ’twill away| 
again from me to you. 

Ham. What man dost thou dig it for? 

Ist Grave. For no man, sir. 

Ham. What woman, then ? 

1st Grave. For none neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in ’t? 


Ist Grave. One that was a woman, sir; but, | 
rest her soul, she’s dead. 
Ham. How absolute the knave is! We must 


| speak by. the card, or equivocation will undo us. 
How long hast thou been a grave-maker ? 

Ist Grave. [leans on his spade.| Of all the days | 
7 the year, I came to’t that day that our last) 
King Hamlet over came Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that since ? 
4) Ist Grave. Cannot you tell that? every fool can 
_- ¢_ tell that; it was that very day that young Hamlet | 

-~) was born; he that is mad, and sent into England. 
Ham. Aye, marry, why was he sent into Eng- 


— -£ land? 

4 Ist Grave. Why, because he wasmad. He shall | 
| recover his wits there; or, if he do not, ’tis no 
; great matter there. 

ae Ham. Why? 

— ¢) Ist Grave. ’Twill not be seen in him there; 


Ma ee there the men are as mad as he. 

oe Ham. How came he mad ? 

1st Grave. Very strangely, they say. 

Ham. How strangely ? 

i.e 1st Grave. ’Faith, e’en with losing his wits 
7 i Ham. Upon what ground ? 


| 


iE : lst Grave. Why, here, in Denmark. I have | 
_-t); been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years. 
_ ~|. Ham. How long will a man lie i’ the earth ere 


he rot? : 

Ist Grave. [sitting on the side of the grave, his 
Jace towards the audience.| ’Faith, if he be not 
rotten before he die, he will last you some eight 
+) year, or nine year; a tanner will last you nine year. | 

Ham. Why he more than another ? 

Ist Grave. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with 
| his trade, that he will keep out water a great 
while ; and your water is a sore decayer of your 
whoreson dead body. [Stands in the grave again, 

-~ turns over the earth and throws up bones.| 

-¢) Here’s a skull, now, hath lain you i’ the earth | 
BS! three -and- twenty years. 

Ham. Whose was it ? 

_ 1st Grave. A whoreson mad fellow’s it was ; 

rhose do you think it was? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

st Grave. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue ! 
the skull with his hand.| Ue poured a flag- 
| of Rhenish on my head once! This same 
3 skull, si, was Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester. 


a, ies 


- [ Gives skull up to rad 
Ham. This? 
1st Grave. F’en that. 

_ Ham. Alas! poor Yorick! I knew him, Hora- 
tio! a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fan- 
é hath borne me on his back a thousand 
Here hung those lips that I have kissed I 
ot how oft. Where be your gibes now? 
= hn songs ? your flashes of merri- 


mock your own grinning? quite 


‘favor she must come ; 
Prithee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 


| sider so. 


‘not stop a beer-barrel ? 


| Might stop a hole to keep the wind away ; 


.| But soft! but soft! aside—here comes the king, 


| The corse they follow did, with desperate hand, 


make her laugh at that. 

Hor. What’s that, my lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou think that Alexander looked 
0’ this fashion 7’ the earth ? 

Hor. E’en so. 

Ham. And smelt so? pah! [Lays down the skull. 

Hor. E’en so, my lord. 

Ham. Tow hat base uses we may return, Hora- 
tio! Why may not imagination trace the no- 
|ble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a 
bung- -hole ? 

Hor. ’Twere to consider too curiously, 


to con- 


Ham. No, ’faith, not a jot; but to follow him 
thither with modesty enough, and likelihood to 
lead it. As thus: Alexander died, Alexander 
was buried, Alexander returned to dust; the dust 
is earth; of earth we make loam; and why .of 
that loam, whereto he was converted, might they 


Imperious Ceesar, dead and turned to clay, | 


Oh, that the earth which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall t? expel the winter’s flaw! 
[ Bell tolls. 


The queen, the courtiers. Who is this they follow? 
And with such maimed rights! This doth betoken 


Foredo its own life. ’T'was of some estate— 
Couch we awhile and mark. 

[Retires with HORATIO, R. Bell tolls. 
| Enter KING, QUEEN, LAERTES, Lorps, LADIES, 

PRIESTS, etc., through the g gutes, attending the 

corpse of OPHELIA, L. U. E. Bell tolls. AtT- 

TENDANTS, with torches, stand up the L. side of 

stage. KING and QUEEN stand C., beyond the 

grave. PRIEST at R. end. 1ST GRAVE-DIGGER 
at the L. end. 

Laer. [u.] What ceremony else ? 

Ham. [R., aside to HoRATIO.] That is Laertes, 
| A very noble youth. 

Priest. Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 
As we have warranty. Her death was doubtful ; 
And but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints and pebbles should be thrown on. 

her; 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 
Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 

Laer. Must there no more be done? 

Priest. No more be done ? 
We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 
As to peace departed souls. 

Laer. Lay her 7 the earth; 
And from her fair and’ unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A minist’ring angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling. 

Ham. What, the fair Ophelia ! 

ueen. Sweets to the sweet—farewell ! 

[ Takes a basket from a LADY and scatters flowers. 
I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s 
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Now get you to my lady’s chamber, 
! i inch t 


wife ; 
I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet 
maid, . 


And not have strewed a thy ee 
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HAMLET. 


sas V, Scene 2. 


Laer. Oh, treble woe 

_ Fall ten times treble on that cursed head, 

Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 

Deprived thee of! Hold off the earth awhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms— 

[Leaps into the grave. 

| Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 

To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 

_ Of blue Olympus. 

| Ham. [advancing.| What is he whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis? Whose praise of sorrow 

| Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes them 


j 
7 
? 
t 
; 
: 
| 
i 


Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 

Hamlet, the Dane. 

Laer. [R. c.] The devil take thy soul! 

[ Leaping out of the grave and grappling with him. 
Ham. Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee take thy fingers from my throat ; 

For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have Lin me something dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand! 
King. Pluck them asunder. [They are parted. 
Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this 

theme, 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen. Oh, my son, what theme ? 
Ham. I loved Ophelia ! forty thousand br others 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 

Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her? 
Queen. Oh, he is mad, Laertes. 

Ham. Come, show me what thow'lt do ; 

Woul't weep? woul’t fight? -woul’t fast? woul’t 

tear thyself? 

Tl do it. Dost thou come here but to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I; 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throsy 

Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 

Singing his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart!. Nay, an’ thouw’lt mouth, 

Tl rant as well as thou. 


Queen. [L.] This is mere madness ; 
And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit drooping. 
Ham. Hear you, sir ; 
What is the reason that you use me thus ? 
I loved you ever; but it is no matter ; 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 
[Lait R. 
ee a pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon 
[Bait HORATIO, R 
[To reese Strengthen your patience in our 
last night’s speech; 
We'll put the matter to the present push. 
Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son 
This grave shall have a living monument ; 
An hour of quiet shortly shall we see— 
Till then, in patience our proceeding be. [Bell 
tolls. EHxeunt omnes through the gates, L. U. E. 


SCENE II.—A Hall in the Palace. 
Enter HAMLET and HORATIO, R. 
Ham. But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myself ; 
. For by the image of my cause I see 
“The portraiture of his. 


es ceecececseeccecccwccsereverccees 
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|poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, hangers | 


Hor. Peace. Who comes here ? 


Enter OSRICK, L. 7 

Osr. [u.] Your lordship is right welcome back 
te Denmark. 

Ham. [R. C.] I humbly thank you, sir. 

[Aside to HORATIO.] Dost know this water-fly ? 

Hor. [R. c.] No, my good lord. 

Ham. Thy state is the more gracious; for ’tis a 
vice to know him. 

Osr. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, 
I should impart a thing to you from his majesty. 

Ham. I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of 
spirit. Your bonnet to his right use; tis for the 
head. 

Osr. I thank your lordship, ’tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, ’tis very cold, the wind 
is northerly. ; 

Osr. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very sultry and 
hot, or my complexion— 

Osr. Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sultry— 
as ’twere—-I cannot tell how. My lord, his majes- 
ty bade me signify to you that he has laid a great 
wager on your head, sir—this is the matter— 

Ham. I beseech you, remember— 

[Signs to him to put on. his hat. 

Osr. [C.] Nay, good my lord, for my ease, in 
good faith. Sir, here is newly come to court 
Laertes ; believe me, an absolute gentleman, full 
of most excellent differ ences, of very soft society, 
and great showing; indeed, to speak feelingly of 
him, he is the card or calendar of gentry ; for you 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gen- | 
tleman would see. ‘3 

Ham. What imports the nomination of this 
gentleman ? 

Osr. Of Laertes ? 

Ham. Of bin, sir. 

Osr. You are not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is— 

Ham. I dare not confess that, lest I should 
compare with him in excellence; but to know a 
man well were to know himself. 

Osr. I mean, sir, for his weapon. 

Ham. What is his weapon? 

Osr. Rapier and dagger. 3 

Ham. That’s two of his weapons. But, well— 

Osr. The king, sir, hath wagered with him, | 
six Barbary horses; against the which he hath i im. D 
pawned, as. I take it, six French rapiers and — 


and so. Three of the carriages, in faith, are very |¢ 
dear to fancy, very responsive to the hilts, most |+ 
delicate carriages, and of very liberal conceit. 
Ham. What call you the carriages ? 
Osr. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 
Ham. The phrase would be more germane to 
the matter if we could carry a cannon by. our - 
sides. > 
Osr. The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen - 
passes between yourself and him, he shall not x 
ceed you three hits; and it would come to i 
diate trial if your lordship would vouchsafe 
answer. 

Ham. How if I answer no? a3 
Osr. I mean, my lord, the opposition 
person in trial. : 

< ( 


Ham. Sir, it is the breathing 
me. Let the foils be brought; 
ee and the king hold his pu Di 1080, 
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for him, if I can; if not, I will gain nothing but) 
my shame, and the odd hits. 

Osr. Shall I deliver you so? 

Ham. To this effect, sir; after what flourish 
your nature will. 

Osr. | commend my duty to your lordship. 

[Exit L. 

Hor. {u.] You will lose this wager, my lord. 

- Ham. [c.] I do not think so; since he went 
into France I have been in continual practice; I 
shall win at the odds. But thou wouldst not 
think how ill all’s here about my heart; but it is 
no matter. 

Hor. Nay, good-my lord— 

Ham. It is but foolery ; but it is such a kind of 
gain-giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Hor. If your mind dislike anything, obey it; I 
will forestall their repair hither, and say you are 
not fit. 

Ham. Not a whit; we defy augury; there is a 
special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 

[| Hxeunt L. 


‘ 
; 


“—— 


ScENE III.—The Court of Denmark. 


KInG and QUEEN seated; LAERTES, OSRICK, 
MARCELLUS, BERNARDO, FRANCISCO, LORDS 
and LADIES discovered. Flourish of trumpets. 


Enter HAMLET and HORATIO, L. 


_, King. [rises and comes forward, c.] Come, 
Hamlet, and take this hand from me. 
[Joining HAMLET’s and LAERTES’ hands. _ 
Ham. [c., to LAERTES.] Give me your pardon, 
sir; I've done you wrong. 
But pardon it, as you're a gentleman. 
-t Let my disclaiming from a purposed evil 
~ Free me so far in your most generous thoughts, 
That I have shot my arrow o’er the house, 
+ And hurt my brother. 
+, Laer. [C.] I am satisfied in nature, 
4 | Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
¢~ To my revenge. 
, I do receive your offered love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 
4| Ham. I embrace it freely, 
+, And will this brother’s wager frankly play. 
3 Give us the foils. 
“3; Laer. Come, one for me. 


ance, 
Your skill shall, like a star i?’ the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 

vy. You mock me, sir. 
am. No, by this hand. 
. Give them the foils, young Osrick. Cous- 
Hamlet, 


gitte oe 2 cre to the throne. 


a 

re, my Pn Jord. 

the thr protte:p Set me the stoups 
i “ 


| Here’s to thy health. [Pretends to drink. 


| The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 


Let all the battlements their ordnance fire , 
The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath, 
And in the cup an union shall he throw, 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. [ To FRANCISCO. 1 | 
Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpet speak ; 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without ; 
The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth; 
Now the King drinks to Hamlet. [ Drinks. Drums 
and trumpets sound; cannons within. 
Come, begin; 
And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 
Ham. Come on, sir. 
Laer. Come, my lord. 
Ham. One. 
Laer. No. 
Ham. Judgment. 
Osr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 
Laer. Well—again— 
King. Stay; give me drink. 
pearl is thine ; 


[ They play. 


Hamlet, this 


Drums 
and trumpets sound; cannons shot off within. 
Give him the cup. 

Ham. Vl play this bout first; set it by awhile. 
Come—[they play] another hit; what say you? 

Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

King. Our son shall win. 

Queen. The Queen carouses to thy fortune, 

Hamlet. [The QUEEN drinks and returns 
the cup to FRANCISCO. 

Ham. Good madame— 

King. [aside to the QUEEN.] Gertrude, do not 

drink. 

Queen. I have, my lord; I pray you pardon me. 

King. [turning aside from the QUEEN.]| Itis the 

poisoned cup ; it is too late. 

Laer. Vil hit him now ; 

[Aside.] And yet it is almost against my con- 
science. 

Ham. Come, for the third, Laertes; you do but 

dally. 
I pray you, pass with your best violence; 
I am afeared. you make a ‘wanton of me. 

Laer. Say you so? come on. [ They play; LAER- 
TES wounds HAMLET; and while struggling, they 
exchange rapiers. 

King. Part them; they are incensed. 

[ Lhe QE SWOONS. 

Ham. Nay, come again. 

[HAMLET wounds TE who a 

Osr. Look to the Queen there, ho! 

Hor. How is’t, my lord? 

Osr. How is , Laertes ? 

Laer. Why, as a woodcock to my own springe, 

Osrick, 
I am justly killed with mine own treachery. 

Ham: How does the Queen ? 

King. She swoons to see them bleed. 

Queen. No, no; the drink, the drink ! 

dear Hamlet ! 
The drink, the drink! 


Oh, my 


I am poieaned: 

[She is led off, L. U. E. 
Ham. Oh, villainy! Ho! let the door be locked. 
Treachery ! ’seek it out. 

Laer. It is here, ee 
slain ; 
No medicine in the world can do thee good ; 
In thee there is not half an hour’s life ; 


Hamlet, thou art 
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HAMLET. 


Unbated and envenomed; the foul practice 
Hath turned itself on me; lo, here I lie, 
Never to rise again; thy mother’s poisoned ; 
I can no more; the King, the King’s to blame. 
Ham. {c.] The point 
Envenomed too! Then, venom, to thy work ! 
[ Stabs the KING on the throne. 
Here, thou incestuous, murderous, damned Dane, 
Follow my mother. [KiInG dies. 
Laer. He is justly served. 
Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet : 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee; 
Nor thine on me! [ Dies. 


Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow’ 


thee. 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had I but time (as this fell sergeant, Death, 
Is strict in his arrest), oh, I could tell you— 
But let it be. Horatio, 


|Report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 
Hor. Never, believe it; 
I am more an ‘antique Roman than a Dane ; 
| Here’s yet some liquor left. [ Takes the cup. 
Ham. As thowrt a man— 
Give me the cup; let go—by heaven, I’ll have it! 
[Throws away the cup. 
Oh, good Horatio, what a wounded name, 
‘Things cianene thus unknown, shall live behind | 
me! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath i in pain, | 
To tell my story. 
Oh, I die, Horatio ! 
The potent poison quite o’erthrows my spirit ; 4 
The rest is silence. [Dies a 
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THE END. 


CiOvsa UW Wins 


KING.—Brown velvet doublet and trunks, richly embroidered, 
erimson yelvet robe trimmed with gold, white silk stockings, 
white shoes. 


HAMLET.—Black doublet, trunks and cloak, trimmed with bu- 
gies and black satin, black hose, round black hat, and black 
plumes. In the grave-yard scene he wears a dark green cloak, 
trimmed with searlet. 


HORATIO.—Crimson doublet and trunks, richly embroidered, 
~ white pantaloons, russet boots, gauntlets, round black hat, with 
gold band and white plumes. 


LAERTES.—Green vest, mantle and trunks, embroidered with 
gold, white silk pantaloons and shoes, gauntlets, round black 
hat, white plumes and sword.—Second dress; Black. 


POLONIUS.—Crimson doublet, mantle and trunks, richly em- 
broidered, white silk stockings, white shoes with pink rosettes. 


The biographer of John Philip Kemble. relates that on an oc 
were Shakspeare’s greatest production, John Philip remarked: 
people, take up any Shakspeare you will, from the first volume to 
obvious signs of perusal. My life for it, they will be found in the 

Every reader's experience will confirm this test. 


essential to its appropriate condensation. 
From the first representation of Hamlet to the present day, it 


frequently acted both in the theatres of Great Britain and the United States. 
aspirants; and yet there is no character in which it is so difficult to satisfy an intelligent audience. 
one has his own beau ideal of Hamlet, and it is panes for any actor to come up to that standard of the imagination. Mr. Mae: 


No merely literary production in the language has been so much read and stud 
ied, or has been made the subject of so much comment and criticism. The present acting edition is that prepared hy Kemble. 
differs from the original play simply in its abridgment; few liberties hevaae been Sag with the language, except where they 


ROSENCRANTZ and GUILDENSTERN.—Crimson vest, man- 
tle and trunks, embroidered, white stockings and shoes. 


OSRICK.—White vest, white breeches, black silk mantle, with iz 
rich gold spangles, white silk stockings, white shoes, round black | + 
hat with white plumes. 


GHOST.—Steel armor and helmet. 


GRAVE-DIGGERS —Coarse drab- bhi dresses, with belts and ; 
buckles. 


QUEEN.—White satin.dress, ty immed with silver, pure velvet H _ 
robe. ing 


OPHELIA.—Plain white muslin. 
VIRGINS.—Plain white muslin. 
ACTRESS.— Plain gray calico, trimmed with satin. 


. 


casion of the question being agitated, whether Othello or Mac e 
“The critics may decide that point for themselves ; but as for th 
the last, which has been read, and see which play bears the most 
volume which contains the play of Hamlet.” 


is calculated that no dramatic production whatever has Deon 80° 
It is generally the first play thumbed by stage-strue 
The reason is, that almost e 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.’—DR. JOHNSON, 
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INCOMPATIBILIYo° TEMPER: 


AW Farce, in One Act. 
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FL: ‘ CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Worritt. Mrs. Wornrirt. SELINA SWEETNER. 


SCENE.—An apartment neatly furnished. 
Mr. Worritt. [without, L.] Mrs. Worritt ! 


Enter Mrs. WORRITT, D. R., carrying shawl and | 
bonnet, which she throws on to a chair. 


Mrs. W. Ina temper again, of course. 
a life that man does lead me! 
Mr. W. [without.| Do yow hear me call you, 
| Mrs. Worritt ? 
Mrs. W. [screaming out.] No, I don’t, Mr. | 
;| Worritt! He is always calling and shouting 
| about the house. I'll goand see my friend, Selina | 
Sweetner, and she shall advise me what to ‘do. 
| Mr. W. [dashing open D. L., and entering.) 
| ~ Mrs. Worritt! [He has a soap-dish in his hand, 
| and wears a dressing-gown. Mrs. WorRIT? 
| screams and retreats.] Just be good enough, if, 
~| you please, to tell me who bought this soap. 
Mrs. W. [clinging to a chair. ] Oh, dear me— 
| oh, gracious ! how you frightened me! 
Mr. W. Frightened you! Because I happened 
ust to speak to you? 
4+| Mrs. W. No; because you dash into the room 
| shouting like a deaf man. 
Mr. W. Like a deaf man? what do you mean 
y that? In the first place, I am not quite con- 
| vinced that deaf men are in the habit of shouting. | 
a pos] Will you tell me who bought this 
soap 
Airs. W. [shouting.] No, I won’t; because I 
’t know. 
W. [shouting.] I desire, Elizabeth, that 
von’t shout in that vulgar manner. 
W. It was you that taught me to, 


ogee 


What 


—=r 


Ry as 


W. Was it? very well then. [Almost in a 
-| Will you be good enough to tell me who 


|you I don’t know—but I should suppose it was 
the servant. 

Mr. W. Oh! my shaving provisions are pur- 
chased by the cook, are they! Betsy, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. 


Mrs. W. [taking soap-bowl.| And TI should like | 


to know what is the matter with the soap ? 
Mr. W. What is the matter with it?—taste it! 
Mrs. W. [laughing.| No, thank you! The 
soap appears to me to be very good—almond. 
Mr. W. That’s just what I complain of—who- 


ever heard of anybody using almond soap to shave | 


with ! 

Mrs. W. Why not? 

Mr. W. Why not! 
not ? 

Mrs. W. Well, why not? How should I know 
what soap is best to shave with—I have never 
|had occasion to try, have I? 

Mr. W. Well, perhaps not. 

Mrs. W. Perhaps not. 
Worritt ! 

Mr. W. Tamnota professor of chemistry, but 
I feel convinced that almond soap is injurious to 
the complexion. 

Mrs. W. What need you care for that? Your 
complexion now cannot be injured, but might be 
improved. 

Mr. W. [shouting.] What? 
Mrs. Worritt. 

Mrs. W. [returning soap-dish to him.] You 
can keep this soap for your hands, and buy some 
other for your beard. 

Mr. W. Buy—buy—oh, yes—'tis very easy to 
say buy. 

Mrs. W. Well, then, don’t buy—and rest satis- 
fied with that. 

Mr. W. [shouting.] Satisfied with that? 
[Hurling away the soap-dish.| This is what I do 
with that ! 

Mrs. W. [quietly.| There, now you have soiled 
the carpet. 

Mr. W. Oh, you cool hypocrite! insolently ami- 
able. But I see your claws, Mrs. Worritt, be- 
neath your—your velvet hand. 

Mrs. W. [breaking out.] Oh, if you wish me to 
be in a passion, I can do it, Mr. Worritt—and I 
can tell you that you are ill- tempered and dis- 
agreeable—on every occasion—always; that you 
annoy and torment me past all endurance ; that 
you are not worthy to possess so charming and 
amiable a wife as I am; and that you—that you— 
[Snatching up and putting on bonnet and shavl.] 
Tam going out, Mr. Worritt. 


You actually ask me why 


Don’t insult me, 


Don’t insult me, 


- Reape ba - 
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INCOMPAT PEED Yor Or EME hein 


| sort and description—English women—Dutch 
| women—Cochin-Chinese women, they are all alike. 


_ have not the slightest doubt that I was out of my 
| mind—yes; and I was desirous that my wife should 
| bring me, besides every other qualification, a 
| small dowry—and I shouldn’t have objected even 
| to a large dowry—but, as I have just said, I was 


| Tsaid: 


Mr. W. [commandingly.] You are going to re- | 
tire to your own apartment, Mrs. Worritt. 

Mrs. W. I tell you, Mr. Worritt, I am going 
out, Mr. Worritt; I have the pleasure of wishing, 
you good morning, Mr. Worritt. [Marches off. 

Mr. W. There, if that isn’t incompatibility of 
temper I don’t know what is! Oh, woman, wo- 
man! when I say woman, I mean women of every 


Three years ago I took it into my head that I had 
better get married, and at that fatal period I 


out of my mind, you know. But father-in-law 
says to me: ‘William, it is not money that 
tempts you, [ know—you love Elizabeth for her 
amiable qualities—you are a good young man, 
William !” And then I stared at him and looked 
stupid; I placed my hand upon my heart, and 
then I said. to him— 
Enter SELINA SWEETNER, D. C., from L. 
Selina. Ah! there you are, Mr. Worritt! 
- Mr. W. [vexed.] Well, I know that! 

Selina. [going towards D. R.] I am come to 
have a talk with your wife. _ 

Mr. W. Did I say you hadn't? 

Selina. [aside.] In one of histempers! [Alowd.] 
I shal! see you again presently, Mr. Worritt. 

Mr. W. You needn’t hurry yourself. 

Selina. [as she goes.] Elizabeth! [Hit p. R. 

Mr. W. I placed my hand upon my heart, and 
“Tf I had fifty thousand pounds a year, I 
would lay every copper at your daughter’s feet— 
but as I am not worth anything at all approach- 
ing to that amount, I can’t do it.” Then father- 
in-law replied—‘“‘ Noble and. disinterested young 
man, come to my arms, and let me bathe you with 
my tears!” And he did bathe me—and the bath 
was not atall agreeable—but I married Elizabeth 
—and [ had no dowry with her—and that was the 
first incompatibility of temper! Ah! how often I 
have said to myself— 

Einter SELINA, D. 'R. 

Selina. Elizabeth isn’t there! 

Mr. W. [shouting.| Well, I know that. 

Selina. Then why didn’t you— 

Mr. W. [stamping.| Oh! what an existence! 

Selina. What’s the matter with him? 

Mr. W. Miss Sweetner, when convicts have 
served their allotted time, they are set at liberty. 

Selina. [timidly.] I know.it, Mr. Worritt. 

Mr. W. But husbands have never served their 
full time—and they never obtain a ticket-of- 
leave ! 

Selina. Why are you always in apassion? Your 
wife is pretty and good. 

Mr. W.. Well, my goodness, I know that. 

Selina. Certainly she did not bring you a for- 
tune. 

Mr.W. No, certainly she did not. 

Selina. But you did not care for that. 

Mr.W. Is it likely! I asked for no fortune with 
Elizabeth—was contented with my own. 

Selina. ’Twas very noble of you. 

Hk W. [aside.] What a cake she is to pales 
that ! 


and rosy— 


fresh and rosy—and now, you see, I am blue and 


{I tell you, you do, Selina! 


SHH tee 


Selina. Well, then, with what have you to re- 
proach your wife ? 

Mr. W. Her dreadful temper is wearing away 
my life. You recollect me three years ago, fresh 


Selina. [smiling.] No, I don’t! 

Mr. W. Yes, you do. 

Selina. You were nothing of the sort, I tell you. 
Mr. W. Never mind, we will suppose that I was 


yellow—and looking at my face this morning, I 
thought I was examining a lump of papier mache. 
Oh! [About to embrace her.| Selina Sweetner, let 
me weep my sorrows on your gentle bosom. 

Selina. [disengaging herself.| Mr. Worritt ! 

Mr. W. There’s a figure! I think, Miss 
Sweetner, you lace ina good deal. 

Selina. Well, ’m sure, sir! 

Mr. W. Tcan stay no longer with you, Miss 
Sweetner; I feel that my heartis breaking, and I 
must wash my face. [ Strides off, D. L. 

Selina. Oh, what a man! what a man! 


Enter Mrs. WORRITT, D. C., from L. 


Mrs. W. Ob! there you are, and I have been to 
your house to look for you. 

Selina. A piano-forte teacher has little time to 
receive visits. It is half-past twelve now, and I 
have to give alesson at one o’clock; but I thought 
I would just drop in and say ‘‘How d’ye do?” to 
you as I was passing. 

Mrs. W. It was very good of you. Sit down, 
Selina dear, I want to have a long talk to you. 

Selina. Well, Betsy, what have you got to say ? 

Mrs. W. I want to tell you that—my horrible 
husband—he—he—|jumping up and bursting into 
tears.| Ob, dear —oh, oh, oh! 

Selina. Ah! and Mr. Worritt has just been— 

Mrs. W. {leaving off crying in a moment. | 
Complaining to you, I have not the least doubt— 
and very much it becomes him, certainly—I, who 
am always so mild and gentle—we are old friends, 
Selina, and you know, Selina, that I am always 
as mild and gentle as a little innocent lamb. 

Selina. No, Betsy, I don’t quite know that! 

Mrs. W. [rather sharply.) Yes, you do, Selina. 

Selina. No, really, I— 

Mrs. W. [passionately and stamping her foot.] 
But it would be no 
wonder if Mr. Worritt had spoiled my temper— 
you never knew such a brute in all your life, 
Selina. JI am not an extravagant woman, as you- 
know, dear—I never ask fora new dress above 
once & fortnight, and Mr. Worritt raves as if I | 
were bringing him to ruin. And you should hear 
him, just because I ask him to take me to the | 
opera or to the theatre two or three times a week ! 
—and if when we are out walking together I hap- 
pen to stop before a bonnet shop, oh!—and if I. 
happen to say ‘‘ What a sweet hat!” or to exclaim 
‘* What a lovely bonnet!” he says they are hide- | 
ous and unbecoming, and drags me away as fast | 
as possible! Yes, but I haven’t told you the worst * 
yet, dear. He walked with me the other day |+~ 
when I went to a draper’s to make a few pur-_ 
chases, and when I came out I really thought he- 
would have broken a blood-vessel, and I give you 
my word and honor, 1 hadn’t kept him waiting — he 
outside more than an hour and a quarter. | ‘ 
Selina. Bless me! ‘ 
Mrs. W. It is a fact, Selina ss assure 
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And what does he do? At every tobacconist’s| 
we come to he buys a cigar or relights the one | 
that has gone out, and then Ihave to wait out- 
side for him, to be stared at by everybody. There 
never was a woman that led such a miserable 
existence ! 

Selina. Very dreadful, no doubt, and if I had | 
not so many lessons to give to-day, I would en- 
deavor to find time to pity you. 

Mrs. W. Ah! you are an old maid, and can’t 
understand a married woman’s feelings. 

Selina. You know very well that Iam soon to 
be married! 

Mrs. W. Let me entreat you, Selina—don’t! 
Be warned by my misery. 

Selina. Just listen to me, Betsy. Men pretend 
to a superiority over our sex. 

Mrs. W. Superiority indeed ! 
gether inferior animals. 

Selina. But, as the case is at present, it is for 
us to prove that we are the most sensible. 

Mrs. W. That is easily done, considering what 
fools men are. 

Selina. Quite right, my dear. 

Mrs. W. Yes; and it is not the first time that 
I have made that judicious observation. 

Selina. But don’t you see that once convinced 
of that we ought to have pity on them ? 

Mrs. W. I should like to exterminate my 
tyrant ! 

Selina. Nonsense! Be amiable with your hus- 
band—laugh at him if you like, butin your sleeve, 

so that he may not perceive it—and if necessary, 
ery my love—cry ! 

Mrs. W. What! Demean myself to cry be- 
fore my husband? No, Selina; I’d die sooner 
than I would do that! 

+ Selina. Make believe, my dear, that’s all; I can 
ery whenever I think proper. Be caressing with 
-him—look at him softly and tenderly. 

Mrs. W. Well, Vll try; but I know it will be 
useless—Mr. Worritt is a savage. 

Selina. I must go away now, to give an hour’s 
lesson, and in twenty minutes I shall be back 
again. When I return, I shall expect to find you 
as loving as a pair of turtles. [Hvzit, oc. D. to L. 

Mrs. W. A pair of turtles! Mr. Worritt is 
certain to remain a tiger, and to pretend to yield 
' when I know that I am so perfectly in the right; 
| I can’t bear the thought of it. But I will humili- 

j ' ate myself, only he must beg my pardon very 
| humbly, and if he consents that I may have as 
~| many dresses and hats as J please—consents that 
in every way I shall do just exactly as I think 
roper—in that case, perhaps, I might be brought 
to— Lamonotatallof a vindictive disposition, 
| and I think that then—I am not quite certain, 
+| but it is probable. that—[after a moment’s re- 
+ Special no, I don’t think I could—never! 
+ [Flops into a chair, R 


They are alto- 


z i Worerrt enters, D. L., slowly and thoughtfully, 
dressed ‘jor walking. 


r. W. [aside.] Ihave been reflecting, and 
sonscience has told me that I am not quite 
ble a husband asI might be and ought 
" Thave resolved to reform and will begin 


shall! 


[Going towards Mrs. WorRITT.] Ah! 
are, my love! 


Mr. W. [aside.| Her sweet! [Aloud.1 You see, || 
I am dressed—because I thought, on such a fine 
‘day, you might perhaps like a walk. [Aside.] I 
can condescend to stoop now, because I mean to 
conquer afterwards. 

Mrs. W. How good you are. [Aside.] I will 
seem to bend now, and I can assert my dignity 
presently. 

Mr. W. My dear, I have reflected— 

Mrs. W. And so have I, my love— 

Mr. W. And Ihave been thinking that per- 
haps my temper— 

Mrs. W. And [have been thinking that per- 
haps mine also— 

Mr. W. Henceforth I will prove a most exem- 
plary husband. 

Mrs. W. I will be all that a wife should be—I 
will no longer. covet new dresses—will never 
again cast my eyes towards a bonnet shop. 

Mr. W. Yes, yes; you must be dressed like an 
angel. 

Mrs. W. For shame, Mr. Worritt. 

Mr. W. And you must go as often as you 
please to the opera, and— 

Mrs. W. No, no; I will not ruin my dear hus- 
band. 

Mr. W. Ruin me? nonsense ! 
people call me mean ? 

Mrs. W. Do you wish that all the world should 
accuse me of extravagance ? 

Myr. W. J wish that you should obey my com- 
mands—and so you shall, Mrs. Worritt--so you 


Would you have 


Mrs. W. Oh, shall I? 
that, Mr. Worritt ! 

Mr. W. Ll amthe master, Mrs. Worritt, and I 
alone have the right to command here. 

Mrs. W. 1am the mistress, Mr. Worritt, and 
my rights are equal to yours, Mr. Worritt. 

Mr. W. A wife’s rights—pooh ! 

Mrs. W. A busband’s rights—rubbish ! 
are an aristocrat. 

Mr. W. You are the pearl of wicked women. 

Mrs. W. You are the king of all tyrants. 

Mr. W. Hold your tongue, female Lucifer.. 

Mrs. W. Silence, Mount Vesuvius! 

[They march about. 
Enter SELINA SWEETNER, D. C., from L., and 
observes them, laughing to herself. 

Selina. (coming forward, c.| Heyday, heyday ! 
is this the result of— 

Mr. W. My dear Selina, you shall be the judge— 

Mrs. W. My dear friend, decide between us! 

Mr. W. [here Mr. and Mrs. WoRRITT speak 
together, very rapidly.| I had yielded to all her. 
demands: all her desires had become for me laws 
—I had consented to any number of dresses, and 
any quantity of hats and bonnets—then, she re- 
sisted and— 

Mrs. W. I told him that he had only to speak 
and I would obey—I consented to become his 
slave—and he, not even then contented with my 
resignation, of my— 

Selina. Stop! stop! if you go on talking to- 
gether— 

Mr. W. Well, speak, Mrs. Worritt. 

-Mrs. W. No, T nee to you again—after you, 
Mr. Worritt. 

Mr. W. No, you— 

Mrs. W. No, you—I accord priority to ‘you, 


We shall see all about 


You 


sts 


+++ 


ee ] His loves ! [Aloud. ] Yes, 
eet! Are you not the master? _ 
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Mr. W. Your sex—your feeble sex has a claim 
to my consideration! [Both are silent—a pause— 
and both commence speaking as before, and both 
together abruptly stop. 

Mr. W. You see, Selina, there 
thing with such a woman as this. 

Mrs. W. Just say, my love, did you ever know 
such a wretch of a man in all your life? 

Selina. Well, then, I suppose I must speak, 
and if I am to be judge, I should say— 

Mrs. W. That right is on my side, of course. 

Mr. W. No, on mine! 


e is no doing any- 


Selina. I shall say that—both are right— 
Mr. W. Beer 
Mrs. W. together. } Eh ? 


Selina. And both are wrong. 


Mr. W. 4 
Rie. WV. What? Shameful! 


Selina. But I have the means of putting you on 
good terms with each other. 
Mrs. W. As well try to reconcile a rabbit to a 
eee ! 
W. Or a trembling mouse to terrible gri- 


together. 


mani 

Selina. ’Tis very simple—=a new and excellent 
law which has just come into operation. 

Mrs. W. Are crinolines to be abolished ? 

Mr. W. Have the*taken the duty off cigars ? 
Selina. "Tis a law that will give delight to 


_ myriads—the separation of husband and wife for 


incompatibility of temper. 

Mr. W. Ah! 

Mrs. W. Gracious ! 

Selina. Yes, my intended is a lawyer, and very 
clever—he will separate you directly. Won't it be 
delightful ? 

Mrs. W. [dolefully.| Splendid! 

Selina. [to Worritr.] And are not you glad? 

Mr. W. Yes, certainly. I rejoice exceedingly— 
inwardly 

Selina: “Then shall I send my intended, the 
lawyer, to you? 

Mr. W. By all means, let him come oreo 
That’s what you say, isn’t it, Elizabeth ? 

Mrs. W. Certainly, William, I am all impa- 
tience! 

Selina. Very well, then V’ll run and bring my 
intended, the lawyer. [Runs off, D. C. to L. 


Mr. and Mrs. WorrRItT? cross despondingly and sit. 


Mr. W. [u.] Mrs. Worritt. 

Mrs. W. [R.] Mr. Worritt. 

Mr. W. Isn’t it a beautiful law? The man who 
invented it must have been an excellent creature, 
a most particularly worthy father of a family. 

Mrs. W. Yes, certainly. Henceforth there will 
be no unhappy. households, no disputes between 
man and wife for mere trifles— 

Mr. W. Nothing at all! 

Mrs. W. "Vis no use, you know, when there is 
an incompatibility of temper. 

Mr. W. No, to be sure, as you say, when there 
is incompatibility of temper. [Rising.] But let us 
understand each other—I had no dowry with you. 

Mrs. W. [rising.] Lam perfectly aware of it, 
but it was your own fault; you should have asked 
my parents, and they— But you loved me so 
much then—were so gallant, so tender! 

Mr. W. Yes, I was! And do you remember how 
beautifully you sang with the piano the evening 
before our wedding? I never heard anything so 
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enlivening—it sent your father to sleep in less 
than five minutes. 
Mrs. W. But what mattered that, since it was 
for you alone I sang ? 
Mr. W. Ob, these thrilling reminiscences ! 
Mrs. W. And you accuse my parents of having 
abused your disinterestedness; you should have 
shown more firmness for both our ‘sakes, for I 
have suffered greatly in being a burden to you. 
Mr. W. A burden! Now, Betsy, don’t! Eliza- 
beth, I beg you won’t. Have I ever complained ? 
Mrs. W. Not positively; but sometimes you have 
caused me to regret that you asked for nothing. 
Mr. W. Havel? Then consider mea rascal. 
Mrs. W. I don’t like to. 


Mr. W. And believe in my sincere repentance ? 
Mrs. W. Yes, I do. [Aside.] He has a noble 
heart! [Alouwd.] I freely forgive you, William. 


Mr. W. [aside.| What an angel she is! [ Aloud. ] 
When we separate, you will be without fortune— 
I will give you half mine. 

Mrs. W. I won’t accept it. 

Mr. W. You must; I will not suffer that the 
woman who bears my name— 

Mrs. W. 1 shall bear it no longer, sir. 

Mr. W. ’Tis your name—I have given it to you. 

Mrs. W. You are about to take it back again. 


: 
bg 


Mr. W. Oh, our sweet honeymoon, I have not 
forgotten thy rays! Why, alas, are they extin- 
guished! 


Mrs. W. Whose fault is that ? 

Mr. W. I don’t know. 

Mrs. W. Nor more do I; but you are going, 
and a second wife will— 

Mr. W. Never! ‘“‘None wed the second but 
who killed the first”—Shakspeare, hem! But you 
will find an adorer who will. know how to appre- 
ciate your good qualities, and then— 

Mrs. W. [tragically.] Never, William, never! 

Mr. W. Oh, Elizabeth! 

Mrs. W. Call me Betsy! 

Mr. W. If I do, will you’ call me Willy ? 

Mrs. W. I will, I will! 

Mr. W. Betsy! , + 

Mrs. W. Willy! [Rash into each other's arms. + 

Selina. [running on, dD. C. from L.| Your deed | ¢ 
of separation will be ready in an hour, and— + 
hsionoing on seeing them.| Oh,la! [DownL. | 

Mr. W. What are you interfering about with | 
your deed of separation ? 

Mrs.W. [across 0.) I really cannot understand | 
your conduct, Miss Sweetner; it appears to me |% 
that you delight in making mischief between 3 
married people. 

Mr. W. Yes, Selina, your behavior is very im- 
proper. 

Selina. Indeed ! i 

Mrs. W. To disunite two such hearts as ours! | 4+ 

Mr. W. Butit can’t be done—eh! my darling wife? | ; 

Mrs. W. No, my adored husband! 

Selina. Ah! I understand. I have interfered _ 
in what didn’t concern me. me \ 


Mrs. W. We forgive you this time, Selina; 3 
don’t do it again. ° 
Mr. W. You have made a shocking mess 1 
Selina [smiling.] I think not. 
Mr. W. Yours for all my life, divine Betsy! 
Mrs. W. Yours till death, sweet Willy! 
: Lea ee — ot ds 
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“That which leases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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SCENE.— Kitchen. 
tea; fire-grate ; 
tin loaf ; cake. 


Tim FAGAN discovered brushing his coat. 


Tim. I haven’t the laste wish to be hard on the 
gintler sex in general, but me feelin’s this instant 
are wound up to the exthremity of indurance, by 
| the outrageous conduct of the cook and house- 


Three chairs ; table laid for 
two long toasting-forks on wall ; 


RIC 
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-t| me father’s son, so they are, and they keep show- 
+) in’ their affection in a way that I haven't a minit’s 


| peace. Will they let me have forty winks now, I 
wonder? [Sits on one of the chairs and leans back 
to sleep. 


Enter SALLY. 


| Sally. Mr. Timothy, Mr. Timothy! Ah! he’s 
asleep, the angel. [Tr snores.] I could almost 
iss him. [think I will. But if he was to wake! 
I can’t help it, I must. I’m sure I’m 
ing though. [Kissing him—he grunts. | 
e! [ Wiping her mouth.| Hallo! three chairs, 
Now, Ill just hide one, and that minx, Bet- 
1all have a hunt for it, while I shall be alone 
my Timothy. [Hatt with chair, & 


Enter BETSY. 


te sy. Eh, Mr. Timothy asleep! Mr. Timothy! 
T mothy ! What a duck of a manit is! Ain’t 
vinity? How soft his breathingis! [Tim | - 
; Aiba as I hope I may be happy, some- 
pts me to kiss him, I declare. I think I 
ut of spite. No, I mustn’t—I daren’t. 
split the difference, and give him a 
tle tiny one; Twill! [Kisses him. 


serving her. 
sh have seen the 


+, maid. Them two colleens are madly in love with | 


‘devil, I didn’t mean you. 


4 miss tae ore are. 


strange creature that was nearly settling on Mr. 
Timothy’ Ss mouth. Sinks into vacant “chair. 

Sally. Should 1? Well, I did see the “strange | 
creature,” if that’s any satisfaction to you. And, 
let me tell you, Miss Betsy, if you call that’ere sort | 
of thing correct behavior for a virtuous young wo- 
man, I doesn’t. Kissing a man, indeed! And 
under his very nose, too! If you was a properly 
brought up person, you’d know that a man’s lips 
is one of the things we females should always set 
our faces against. “ 

Betsy. Hush, cook! don’t make such a noise, 
you'll wake him, and I wouldn’t have him know 
for the world. 

Sally. Hush, indeed! 
of kissing a man! 
think of it. 

Betsy. Well, I couldn’t help it, cook. I tried | 
hard not to do it, upon my word T did. 

Sally. You did it, miss, and that’s enough for 
the world. [Tim rouses.. SALLY talks at him. | 
I know he’s a agreeable young man, and a good 
looking young man, but modesty is modesty— 

Tim. Arrah! what do you know about such 
things? And what’s the cause o’ the scrimmage 
between yez now ? 

Betsy. Well, if you must know the whole truth, 
Mr. Timothy, 1 Il tell it and ‘shame the devil.” 

Sally. What do you mean by that, you imperti- | 
nent hussy ? 

Betsy. Who are you calling hussy ? you can- 
tankerous wretch! When I said [’d shame the | 


No, I won’t. The idea. 
Why, it makes me shudder to 
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' Tim. | pacifically.) Of coorse not, you meant me. 
Sally. No, Mr. Timothy, she must have alluded 
to herself, for she’s the only person that sei to 
be ashamed in the matter. . 
Tim. Well, darlin’, out with the whole truth |. 
and shame as many devils as you like. $ 
Betsy. Well, then, Mr. Timothy, I kissed you |: 
while you were asleep, and cook’s angry. 
Sally. [indignantly.| Oh—h—h! } 
Tim. I only dropped off for a few minits, and |¢ 

I got a dreadful nightmare. I thought you kissed 
me, cook ? ls 
Sally. Me kiss you? Horrible! ; 
Tim. True for ye! And that before I had time | 

to recover, Betsy kissed me in the same place. 

Sally. So she did—in the very same place. 
[ Bites her tongue on bethinking herself. 
Betsy. Oh! [They doa little gentle clawing at \¢ 
each other.] You was taken in there, miss. ? 
Sally. Who are you calling miss? ’mno more 
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Tim. Might I venture to inquire, ladies, if it 
isn’t tay-time ? 
Both. [politely.| It is, Mr. Timothy. 
Sally. Perhaps, miss, you will oblige me by 
getting up out of that chair? 
Betsy. Perhaps, ma’am, I shan’t do no such 
thing. 
Sally. And so, madame, you actually refuses to 
get up out of that ’ere chair? 
Betsy. Yes, your ladyship, I most certainly does. 
Sally. Then, you selfish, ‘disagreeable creature, 
| ll serve you out. 
Tim. Ladies, if yowre going to quarrel over it, 
_ PU go for a chair myself. 
Betsy. What, das go, Mr. 
ladies here? Never! 
Sally. Oh, no, Mr. Timothy, ll go, sooner than 
put you out ‘of the way! 
[HaxitL. TrmoTruy and Betsy draw near table. 
Betsy. [in a low tone.| Mr. Timothy, was you 
ever in love? 
Tim. In love, is it? [Conceitedly.| Arrah, do 
you think an unprapossessin’ spalpeen like me 
could inspire e’er a one with the tindher passion ? 
Inever was! Were you? 
Betsy. [sighs.| Ab, yes! 
Tim. Av’ who was the happy object o’ yer af- 
fections, Betsy ? 

Betsy. He was—ah! I don’t like to tell. 

Tim. What, not tellme? Can’t ye thrust Tim 
Fagan, Betsy ? 

Betsy. His name was— 

Enter SALLY, with chair. 


_ Sally. Do you hear, Betsy ? 

' Betsy. Drat the bell! [Exit R. 

Sally. [seating herself at table.| Mr. Timothy, 
I’m unhappy! 

Tim. Unhappy, is it? 

Sally. Yes—unhappy ! , I’m in love! 

Tim. Troth, I’m very sorry for you, cook. Do 
I know the happy man ? 

Sally. Too well. 

Tim. 'Too well! What might his name be, if 
it’s a fair question to ax ? 

Sally. Turn your face away, Mr. 
please, or I shall never be able to tell it. 
called— 


Timothy, and two 


Street bell rings. 


Timothy, 
He’s 


Enter BETSY. 


Betsy. A beggar, bother him! And now for 
tea. [Sits at table.] Mr. Timothy will take coffee 
with me, I am sure? 

Sally. I should hope not, indeed. Mr. Timothy 
would rather take tea with me, I’m convinced. 
Betsy. What, can you sit in that ’ere chair, and 
look that poor young man in the face, and ask him 
to take such nasty, poisonous, narvous, old woman- 
ish stuff as tea, which is only fit for a Chineeman 
or a Rooshian ? 

Sally. You imperent hussy, to make such a 
deceitful speech as that, and then to offer an un- 
fortunate young feller such horrid, sleepy, bilious 
trash as coffee, which is only suitable for a Turkey 
ora Frenchman. [Arms akimbo.] He drinks no 
coffee while I’m here. 

Betsy. [with arms akimbo.| He takes no tea in 
my presence. 

Sally. He shall! 

Betsy. He shan’t! 

Tim. Oh, darlin’s, if yowre going to fight over 
it, Ill take ‘half-and-half. 
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Betsy. Half-and-half? That’s coffee and tea 
mixed. [Pours coffee imto cup. 

Sally. Tea and coffee you mean, miss. 

[Empties it into grate. 

Tim. [aside.] I thought I had hit on a way to 
prevent a row, but it seems I made a thrifle of a 
mistake. [ Aloud. ] Ye’d better pour it out in the 
ordher o’ the alphabet, if ye can’t agree without 
quarrelin’. 

Sally. What does she know about the alphabet? 
Not a aoe syllable. But we should pity one 
which ain’t got no education ! 

Betsy. And if I never went to school, it was be- 
cause I was intended for something better than a 
common servant, I can tell you. 

Tim. Now, then, Betsy, my jewel, accordin’ to_ 
the alphabet, you pour out the coffee first. Now, - 
cook, the tay. And to prevint another ruction, I 
ask Yer lave to sugar an’ milk for myself. 

Betsy. What makes you ask her leave? 

Sally. Because, in the absence of the missis— 

Betsy. There ain’t no missis in the house! 

Sally. How very witty we are, tobe sure! But 
my dear Mr. Timothy, you ain’t eatin’ nothing. 
Do try a little of this bread, I made it myself on 
purpose for you. I know it’s nice. 

Betsy. Murder ! Oh! 

Tim. Where? 

Betsy. There, in that bread. 

Sally. What! in this tin loaf of mine ? 

Betsy. Tin, indeed! Why it’s as tough and 
héavy as lead. It will kill you if you touch it—it | 
will, upon my solemn word. ‘The last footman 
suffered the same fate. Won’t you have a bit of © 
this cake? I bought it on purpose for you, I did, | 
indeed. 

Sally. If you want to be laid up all next week 
the same as I was once, along of eating that ’ere 
cake, you'll allow yourself to be took in by that 
creature’s fibs. 

Betsy. Well, I shall think you very unkind if 
you don’t, that’s all. 

Sally. Yow'll never be so cruel as to refuse my 
bread ? 

Tim. [aside.| Heaven help me in this sthrait! 
rAtoua.t Well, to tell the truth, I’m not hungry, | 
so won't take anything. 

Sally. There! that’s all through your selfishness. 

Betsy. No, ma’am, it’s all along of your vanity. 
Well, I can’t eat nothing now, neither. 

Sally. No more can’t I; so I’ll clear away the 
things. : [Eait with part of tea things. 

Betsy. And Vl go to put the mae up- 

ait. 
Tim. [pockets some eatables.| What’ll 1 come 
to, at all, at all, between these two divils 0’ gals? | 
Starvation stares me in the face. What will Ido + 
now? [Suddenly struck with anidea.| A glorious | + 
plan! Tl put it into execution at wonst. Re- |+ 
vinge for past wrongs, and a happy future will be 
mine. Hurroo! - 
Enter SALLY. 
Tim. [in a low.tone.] Cook! 
pest [surprised.| Yes, Mr. Timothy. 
Tim. Vve a sacret to tell you. an 

Sally. A secret to tell me, Mr. Timothy? = =(|¢ 

Tim. Will ye promise not to bethray me, ifIlet | + 
you know it? B 

Sally. Mr. Timothy, could you doubt me o Ly 

Tim. Cook, ’m dyin’! :— 

Sally. You ‘look bad, Bone feller. 


Poison ! 
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TWO TO ONE. 


Tim. Yes, ’'m dyin’ o’ love, an’ poor Tim will 
soon be Tim no more. 

Sally. La, Mr. Timothy ! 

Tim. Ym in love with a beautiful creature, 


brighter than Luna, the god of day, that they say | 
fell in love ages ago with an Irish shepherd boy | 


named Andy Meehan, though I believe the affair 
to have been all moonshine myself. 
[Kneels and seizes her hand. 

Sally. Don’t, Mr. Timothy, oh! 

Tim. Will ye promise? 

Sally. My Timothy! [alls on his shoulder. 

Tim. Och, murder, get up, man alive, ye’re 
hurtin’ me! 

Sally. Get up? What for? 

Tim. For several weighty raisons. Firstly, I 
don’t like havin’ your fourteen stone, etc., thrown 
upon me in this style; secondly, the object I 
spoke of wasn’t you—she’s a housemaidc; thirdly — 

Sally. [springing wp.| A housemaid ? 

Tim. Called Betsy! Will you aid me? 

Sally. Betsy? 

[Puts apron to her eyes and runs off. 

Tim. So far, so good. Now for th’ other. 


Enter BETSY. 


Betsy. Whatis the matter ? 

Tim. What's the matter, is it? 
nothin’ ! 

Betsy. Yes, but there is something; you look 
so queer, Mr. Timothy, so poorly. 

Tim. And she deigns to inquire after the health 
0’ poor Tim. f 

Betsy. Mr. Timothy, whatever is the matter? 

Tim. Have you noticed of late my indifference 
to food, how I pine away daily, and so on? 

Betsy. Alas, l have, Mr. Timothy. 

Fim. Do.you know the cause, Betsy ? 

Betsy. No, Mr. Timothy. 

Tim. Love, all love ! . 

Betsy. But you told me just now you was never 
in love. 

Tim. J didn’t like to let ye know thin, but I’ve 
mausthered courage now, an’ I—Betsy—I love— 
Betsy. Me, Mr. Timothy? Oh, I’m so happy. 

[Embraces him. 
Tim. 1 mintioned no names, good or bad, I’m 
Arrah, let me go, Betsy. Itisn’t you, it’s 
[ Hait. 


Nothin’— 


cook. Don’t tell her, jew’1! 
Betsy. Cook! 
Enter SALLY. 
Sally. Well, what is it, creature ? 
Betsy. Allow me to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of your dodging. 
Sally. Allow me to congratulate you on the suc- 


+| cess of your dodges, you mean. Don’t trifle with 


a wounded woman. Don’t be sure of your capture. 
There’s many a slip, you know. You ain’t mar- 
ried yet, not by no means. 

Betsy. If that’s the way you add insult to injury, 


-| yow’re as spiteful as you're deep. 


Sally. 1s’pose you thinks yow’re what they styles 


t) hironical, now? 


Betsy. Now, cook! 
_ Sally. Now, Betsy! 
Betsy. Stop it! 


Sally. Drop it! Yowre a mean, detestable, 
orrid, 0 


Who do you call mean ? 


Sally. You, you cowardly thing. 
Betsy. Cowardly? Vl show you I can be brave 
at a pinch. [Pinches her.| There, take that! 


Sally. That’s an insult you must answer with | 
your life; as Richard the 3 says, ‘‘My soul’s in | 


my arms and eager for the fray ;” you must fight. 

Betsy. With all my heart. 

Sally. Your time? 

Betsy. When you like. 

Sally. Your weapons ? 

Betsy. What you like. 

Sally. The place? 

Betsy. Where you like. 

Sally. Very well, then; this minute, here on the 
spot, and with them there toasting forks. 

Betsy. All right; Timothy shall be my second. 

Sally. And mine, too. 

Betsy. [calling.| Mr. Timothy! 

Sally. [calling.| Mr. Timothy ! 


Enter TIM. 


Tim. Here I am, darlin’s. What is it now? 

Sally. Betsy and me is going to fight a duel. 

Tim. Do ye tell me so? Well, more power to 
both yer elbows, darlin’s, an’ let it be ajuel to take 
the shine out of all precedin’ wons! 

Sally. This is my will, if I falls. I leaves ali 
my property and fifteen shillings in the savings 
bank, free of legacy duty, to Mr. Timothy Fagan, 
Esquire, Ireland; but I leaves my best cap to 
Betsy, in order that she may look as pretty and 
respectable as possible on her wedding-day. 

Betsy. And this is my will. I leaves all I’ve 
got to Timothy; but I leaves nothing to cook, be- 
cause I knows no dress would make her look 
pretty nor respectable neither. 

Tim. But what’ll yer relations say ? 

Sally. 1 ain’t got none. 

Betsy. Mine isn’t poor enough to say aught. 
T’ve got two aunts in butter; three uncles in 
cheese; a couple of cousins in vinegar; a grand- 
mother in milk; and the rest is equally divided 
between butcher’s meat and cabbages. 

Tim. Av’ so ye’re detarmined to fight? 

Both. Yes—war to the toasting-fork! [They 
each take a toasting-fork and measure distances. 

Tim. [aside.| Faith, Vl play them a thrick 
that 711 do them browner than any toast they ever 
burnt on the same forks. [Alowd.] Well, darlin’s, 
Vl say nothin’ about it. Jill aich other if ye like. 
But I promise this: [ll marry the first won that’s 
hurt. 

Betsy. The first one as is hurt, Mr. Timothy ? 

Tim. The first won that’s hurt, as sure as my 
name’s Tim Fagan. 

Sally. Betsy, you hates me. 

Betsy. Cook, I does. 

Sally. Then stab me anywhere that isn’t vital. 

Betsy. Ym at your mercy, cook. | 

Sally. Betsy, listen. “Iwas all through me you 
was blowed up for wearing missis’ bonnet at your 
sister Sairy Ann’s wedding, unbeknownst to no- 
body. There, won’t you stick me arter that? 

Betsy. Look here, cook. “Twas me as told mas- 
ter how you sold all his wittles harf price to the 
cook-shop down the street ; ’twas me as informed 
him how his shoulders was cut into sandwiches at 
a penny; how his legs was boiled into soup at 
three half-pence; and how his other joints was 
hashed up with turnips and potaters at two-pence 
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half-penny, and find your own bread. Ah, didn’t | 
you catch it nicely for that little game? Can you 


contain yourself now? Ain’t you desperate ? 

Sally. Oh, you—how Vd like to— 

[Menacing her. 

Betsy. Do, that’s a dear ! 

Sally. I shan’t ! [A knock. 

Betsy. Drat the door! [ Exit. 

Tim. Troth, ’m disgusted beyond all measure 
at the way that girl goes on. 

Sally. Goes on, Mr. Timothy? Did you notice 
how she went off? And if she shows herself in 
this way before marriage, Mr. Timothy, what will 
she be after it ? 

Tim. I shuddher at the thought, cook, an’ if 
you could only forget the insult I was guilty of in 
thinkin’ of her for a single moment, I’d ask ye to 
be mine at an early date. 

Sally. Vm the most forgiving creetur in the 
world. And besides, who could refuse such a 
dear fellow as you? 

Tim. Well thin, darlin’, name the day. 

Sally. Next Tuesday month wouldn’t be too 
soon; would it, Timothy, dear? The sooner it’s 
over the better; isn’t it, love ? 

Tim. Of course, darlin’— 


Enter BETSY, R. 


Betsy. If you want to see the cat walking up- 
stairs with two pounds and three-quarters of beef- 
steak in his mouth, you’ve a excellent opportu- 
nity at the present moment. 

Sally. Hang the cat! [Lait L. 

Tim. Betsy, that cook is an out-an’-out bad one. 

Betsy. So you’ve found that out at last, have 


‘you? * 


Tim. I won’t have her. 

Betsy. Don’t; she’d drive you mad in a week. 

Tim. So Ym thinkin’; and if you would but 
condescind to supply her place in this manly 
buzzum, we’ll be made won whinever ye plase. 
On Tuesday month, say. 

Betsy. Oh, my Timothy ! 
let it be. 


On Tuesday month 
[Hat TIM. 


Enter SALLY. 


I think, cook, we might as well be friends; we’ve 
been out long enough, goodness knows. 

Sally. Vm quite agreeable; I never said a 
word against you. 

Betsy. Nor me. 

Sally. I was a little jealous; but it’s over now, 

_ Betsy. We shall say good-bye to one another 
in amonth, and perhaps never see each other 
again, but I shall always think of you, cook, so I 
shall. Cries. 

Sally. The thoughts of the happy hours I’ve 
spent with you will often come back to my mind 
—they will, indeed, Betsy ! [ Cries. 

Betsy. Oh, you dear ! 

Sally. Oh, you duck! [Eimbrace. ] Yowll come 
to the wedding, won’t you, dear ? 

Betsy. Joking again, you funny creature ! 

Sally. ’m not joking, Betsy, dear. You will 
come to the Hepding, won't you? 

Betsy. When ? 

Sally. On Tuesday month. 

Betsy. Tuesday month? Why, that’s my day! 

Sally. Yes, me and Mr. Timothy is going to be 
married then, I assure you! 
Betsy. Timothy ? 


Sally. 
Betsy. 
Sa lly. 
Betsy. 
Sally. 
Betsy. 
Sally. 
Betsy. 
Sally. 
Betsy. 
Sally. 


Timothy. 

My 'Timothy ? 
No, my Timothy ! 
Which Timothy is your Timothy ? 
Mr. Timothy Fagan, Esquire, Ireland. 
Why, that’s my Timothy ! 

Now stop this nonsense, please. 

Stop your nonsense, you mean. 

You wretch ! 

You nasty thing ! 
We'll soon settle this. 


Enter TIM. 


Betsy. Now, then, we'll see. 
Sally. So we will. Mr. Timothy, ain’t we ns is 
be married on Tuesday month ? 2 

Tim. No! 

Betsy. There now ! 
Tuesday month ? 

Tim. No! 

Betsy: Timothy Fagan, didn’t you promise to 
marry me on Tuesday month? I ask you that! 

Tim. Yes. 

Sally. Mr. Timothy Fagan, Esquire, Ireland, 
didn’t you promise to marry me on Tuesday 
month ? ; 

Tim. Yes. 

Betsy. You monster ! 

Sally. You brute! 

Betsy. You wretch ! 

Sally. You villain ! 

‘Both. 'To go and deceive two young unsuspect- | 
ing females in this ’artless manner! [They burst | 
into a howl of crying.| What can you say for | 
yourself ? >a 

Tim. Why, the truth is, darlin’s, that I’m |} 
married already! [SALLY and BETSY astonished]. |. 
Six months ago I tuck a wife against the |{~ 
consint o’ my ould miser of an uncle; so |: 
instid o’ gettin’ the fifty pounds he put to won | 
side to set me up in business whenever I’d take it |+ 
into my head to marry with his consint, he kicked |+ _ 
me away from his door. Well, of coorse I |+ 
couldn’t stay idle with a wife on my hands, an’ |+— 
seein’ this situation in the paper, I tuck it. But |: 
findin’ that the masther an’ misthress had an ob- |} 
jection to a married man, I said nothin’ about the | 
little girl I left behind me! ae: 

Both. Ob, you deceiving villain! ets. 

Tim. Now, darlin’s, why do ye call me de- |{ 
ceivin’? Didn’t I always keep out 0’ your way as |J _ 
long as ever I could; until you tired the very |¢ 
patience out o’ me, an’ I was obliged to. take | 
manes to put a stop to yer persecution o’ me? [A | 
knock. Exit Betsy, and returns with MARY. — 

Tim. Ah, darlin’ 0? my sowl, is it you? Giv: 
me a kiss, mavourneen! Och, don’t be afeard or 
ashamed o’ these ladies, for they'd be mighty gle 
to be in yer place this minit. An’ what brought |: 
ye here? Sap 

Mary. Your uncle has relented, Timothy dear, 
and sent me this fifty pound note. I was § 
lighted that I conldn’t resist the temptatic 
come up to town with the good news myself. 

Tim. Thin ll lave here to-night, and 
it won’t be said that I go with a bad cha 
or if there is a division of opinion about m 
my fellow-sarvints, I thrust the frinds’ll 
the pr oportion at laste of Two TO Pees. Pe, 


Timothy! 


Ain’t we to be married on 
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“That which pleases iene, and pleases many, must possess some merit.’”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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THE MERRY MONARCH. 
A Comedy, in Gwo Acts. 


BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
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Ls bea lie 
ScENE I.—The Royal Palace. 


Hinter ROCHESTER and LADY CLARA, R. 


| Lady C. Yes, my lord, her majesty will have 
-) it that you are the chief cause of the king’s irreg- 
t| ularities. 

Ble Roch. Oh, Vl warrant it; and of his not loving 
+| her, too—is it not so 2 
Lady C. I did not say that; but in truth, my | 
lord, your continual jests on the married state— | 

Roch. Heaven bless it! 

Ws, Lady C. Your continual ridicule of married 
| men— 
Roch. Heaven help them ! 
_ Lady C. Your licentious example, and still more 
centious poetry— 
Roch. What’s coming next ? 
_ Lady C. All these, I say, make you the most 
‘dangerous of men. 
ch. “Chad My dear Lady Clara, you 


; What, is my Pe te ‘be made my re- 
? Must I not stand by my monarch in all 
Would a me weep when my 


‘no, my lady, t that might have done in the days of 
‘the Roundheads, 


but times are altered. We 
have a merry monarch to reign over usS—a merry 
monarch makes a merry court—so God save the 
|jovial king, and send him boon companions. 

Lady C. (laughing.| I see it is in vain to rea- 
son with you. 

Roch. Then give over the attempt. Let us 
talk of something of a nearer and a dearer interest 
—of your merits and my most ardent flame. 

Lady C. Ah, me! I fear, like many other of 
‘your flames, it will but end in smoke. You talk 
/of being desperately in love—what proof have you 
ever eiven 2 

Roch. What proof? Am I not ready to give 
the greatest proof a man can offer—to lay down 
this sweet bachelor life, and commit matrimony 
for your sake? 

Lady C. Well, this last, I must say, coming 
from a Rochester, is a most convincing proof. I 
have heard yow out, listen to me. [ROCHESTER 
bows.|] If, by your ascendancy over the king, 
you can disgust him with these nocturnal rambles, 
and bring him back to reason— 

Roch. Your ladyship forgets one of my talents. 

Lady C. Which is it ? 

Roch. That of getting myself banished two or 
three times a year. 

Lady C. And if the woman you profess to love 
should offer to partake your exile ? 

Rock. J am a lost man—I surrender. 
shot reached my heart. 

Lady C. [sighing.| Ah, my lord—if that heart 
were only worth your head ! 

Roch, Tt is your will—I undertake the sacrifice 
—hbut, madame, bear in mind my recompense. 

Lady C. You may hope for everything. Adieu, 
my lord. I now begin to believe in your passion, 
since you are willing to make a sacrifice to it, 
even of your follies. [Hat R. 

Roch. [alone.| A pretty task I have under- 
taken, truly! I—Rochester—become reformer ! 
And, then, the convert I have to work upon! 
Charies, who glories in all kinds of rambling frol- 
LCS: Co EIIe, he has had nothing but pleasant ad- 
ventures yet. If I should trick him into some 
ridiculous dilemma? My whole life has been a 
tissue of follies, and I am called a man of wit. I 


That last 


2p 


I am now to attémpt a rational act, and I shall be 
Well, be it so—matrimony 


called a madman ! 
will be sure to bring me to my senses. 


Enter EDWARD, languidly, R 


1 lai igh g you Bare me whine 


‘Ah! here comes my young protégé. How down- 
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Well, is it agreed? | 
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CHARLES THE 


SECOND [Act I, Scene 1. 


cast he seems! How now, Edward, what’s the 
| matter with you, boy? 

Edw. [sighing.| Nothing, my lord. 

Roch. Good heaven, what a sigh to heave up 
nothing with! Tell me the truth this instant. 
| Hast thou dared to fall in love? 

Edw. I hope, my lord, there is no harm in 
indulging an honest attachment. 

Roch. An honest attachment! A young, half- 
fledged page about court, who has hardly tried 
his wings in the sunshine of beauty, to talk of an 
honest attachment. Why, thou silly boy, is this 
the fruit of all the lessons I have given thee ? 

Edw. Did not your lordship tell me, that one of 
the first duties of a page was to be zealous in his 
devotion to the fair? 

Roch. Yes, but I told thee to skim over the 
surface of beauty, just dipping your wings, like a 
swallow, not plumping in like a goose. I told you 
to hover from flower to flower like a butterfly, 
' not to bury yourself in one like a bee. An honest 
attachment! What aplebeian phrase! There’s 
a wife and seven children in the very sound of it. 

Edw. My lord, I know your talent for putting 
things in a whimsical light, but could you see 
the object of my passion— 

Roch. Nay, a truce with all description. But 
who, pray, is the object of this honest attach- 
| ment ? 

Edw. [embarrassed.| My lord! 

Roch. One of the maids of honor, I’ll be bound, 
who has privately been petting you with sweet- 
meats and lending you love-tales. 

Edw. No, my lord. 

Roch. Pray, then, give me some clue. 
the name of your beauty? 

Edw. Her name, my lord, is Mary. 

Roch. Mary! A very pretty, posy-like name. 
And what sequestered spot may the gentle Mary 
embellish with her presence ? 

Edw. She lives at the tav— 
promise not to laugh. 

Roch. Come, the residence of this fair one? 

Edw. Why, then, my lord, she inhabits the tav- 
ern of the Grand Admiral, in Wapping. 

Roch. Usquebaugh and tobacco! the tavern of 
the Grand Admiral! Ha, ha, ha! An honest 
attachment to some pretty bar-maid ! 

Edw. No, my lord, no bar-maid, I assure you. 
Her uncle keeps the tavern. 

Roch. [with mock gravity.) Oh, then, she is 
heiress apparent to the tap- room, and you, no 
doubt, look forward to rise in the state through 

the dignities of drawer, tapster and head-waiter, 

until you succeed to the fair hand of the niece 
and the copper nose of the uncle, and rule with 
spigot in hand over the fair realms of Wapping. 
You, who I flattered myself would have made the 
torment and delight of all the pretty women at 
court, you to be so completely gulled at the very 
outset —the dupe of a green girl and some old 
rogue of a publican ! 

Edw. Indeed, indeed, my lord, you do the un- 
cle injustice. He is a ‘perfectly honest, upright 
man—an old captain of a cruiser. 

Roch. Worse and worse! Some old buccaneer, 
tired of playing the part of a monster at sea, has 
turned shark on shore. And do you dare to ap- 
pear in such a house with the dress of a royal 
page ? 

Edw. Oh, T have taken care to avoid that. I 


What is 


Nay, my lord, 


+ 
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have introduced myself into the house as a music- 
master. 

Roch. And your musical name, gentle sir? 

Edw. Georgini, at your service. 

Roch. Ha, ha, ha! Very soft and Italianish— 
Tll warrant this heroine bar-maid will turn out 
some unknown princess, carried off by the old 
buccaneer landlord in one of his cruisings. ~ 

Edw. Your lordship is joking; but, really, at 
times I think she is really not what she seems. 

Roch. Ha, ha, ha! I could have sworn it. But 
silence—I hear his majesty dismount. Run to 
where your duty calls—we’ll take another oppor- 
tunity to discuss the merits of this Wapping 
princess. 

Edw. [goes out muttering.] There’s many a 
true thing said in jest. I am certain her birth 
is above her condition. Exit w. 

Roch. I must see this paragon of bar-maids— 
she must be devilish pretty! The case admits of 
no delay—Ill see her this very evening. Hold! 
Why not fulfill my promise to Lady Clara at the 
same time? [BEEF-EATERS appear at door C.] It 
is decided—Ill give his majesty my first lesson in 
morals this very night. But he comes. 


Enter CHARLES, door in C. 


Chas. Good day, my lord! What, musing? I 
never see thee with that air of grave cogitation, 
but I am sure there is some mischief devising. - 

Roch. On the contrary, 1am vehemently tempt- 
ed to reform. 

Chas. Reform! ha, ha, ha! Why, man, no one 
will credit thy conversion! Is not thy name a 
by-word? Do not mothers frighten their daugh- 
ters with it, as formerly with that of Beelzebub? | 
Is not thy appearance in a neighborhood a signal 
for all the worthy burghers to bar their windows 
and put their womankind under lock and key? 
Art thou not, in melancholy truth, the most noto- 
rious scapegrace in-the kingdom ? 

Roch. Heaven forefend that in anything [ 
should take precedence of your majesty. 

Chas. But what proof do you give of your con- 
version ? 

Roch. The most solemn—I am going to be mar- |: 
ried ! 

Chas. Married! And who, pray, is the lady 
you have an idea of rendering miserable ? 

» Roch. The Lady Clara! 

Chas. The Lady Clara! The brilliant, the dis- 
creet, the virtuous Lady Clara! She marry 
Rochester ? Ha, ha, ha! 

Roch. Ah, my liege, heaven has given her a 
superabundance of virtues. She will be able to 
make a very virtuous man of me with her super- |} 
fluity. 

Chas. Well, when thou art married I will un- : 
dertake to write thy epithalamium. 

Roch. Then your majesty may at once invoke 
the Muses. Allis settled. [ With great gravity.) 
As soon as the rites are solemnized I shall qu 
the court and its mundane pleasures, and retire | 
with my lovely’bride to my castle at Rochester, 
under permission of my creditors, the faithful gar- 
rison of that fortress. ; 

Chas. What, is your castle again in pledge? — 

Roch. No, my liege, not again. It has neve 
to my knowledge, been exactly out of keeping 
A castle requires a custodian. } 

Chas. Ah, eet Rochester | Thou 


. 
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{ 
extravagant dog. I see I shall be called on to 
pay these usurers at last. 

Roch. Your majesty is ever bounteous. I should | 
not have dared to solicit, and certainly shall not} 
presume to decline. 

- Chas. Ha, ha! Thou art an arrant juggler. 
But to business—where shall we pass the night ? 

Roch. [assuming a serious air.| I must beg 
your majesty to excuse me this evening—lI have 
an engagement of a grave and important nature. 

Chas. Grave and important! Thou liest, Roch- 
ester; and whither does this grave engagement. 
take thee? 

Roch. To the tavern of the Grand Admiral i in| 
Wapping! 

Chas. I thought it was some such haunt. And 
the object of this business ? | 

Roch. A young girl, beautiful as an angel, and | 
virtuous as a dragon—about whom there hangs a. 
mystery that I must investigate. 

Chas. A-mysterious beauty! It is a case for| 
royal scrutiny—lI will investigate it myself. 

Roch. But, my liege— 

‘Chas. No buts. Provide disguises. We will go | 
together. [ With mock gravity.] I like to study | 
human nature in all its varieties. There’s some- 
thing of philosophy in this—one often gets a usc- | 
ful lesson in the course of a frolic. 

Roch. [aside.| It shall go hard but your majesty 
shall have one to-night. [Aloud.} Ah, how 
few except myself give your majesty credit for 
your philosophy! And yet, by many, I am con- 
sidered the partaker of your majesty’s excesses; 
and should any disagreeable adventure be the 
result— 

Chas. Pshaw! I take the consequences on my- 
self. Provide two seamen’s dresses, a purse of 
gold well filled, and arrange everything for nine 
| precisely. Till then, farewell. [Exit L. D. 
Roch. 1 will attend your majesty. So! the plot 
| isin train. This night, the lesson. To-morrow, 
my disgrace. Within eight days, my marriage, 
and then, at my ES to repent and reform. 

[Haxit L. D. 
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ScENE II.— Outside of Copr’s Tavern, the Grand 
Admiral. A view of the Thames and Wapping. 


Enter Mary from the house, L., in the flat. 


Voices. [within.] Wine, wine! House! waiter ! 
-tmnore wine, ho! Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
| Mary. What a noise those sailors make in the 
_ bar-room—nothing but singing and laughing and 
-| shouting. I should like to take a peep at them ; 
but no—my uncle forbids me to show myself in 
the public rooms; he scarcely lets me be seen by 
the guests ; he brings me up more like a young 
3) lady than the niece of a tavern-keeper. [ Walks 
3 about restless.| Heigho! what a tiresome long 
"3 day! what shall I do with myself? what can be 
~ the matter withme? I wonder what can keep Mr. 
Georgini away? For three days he has not been 


| y.] 1 don't care. I shall forget all my sing- 
ng, that’s certain; he was just teaching me such 
pretty song, too—all about love. I'll try it— 
eM to sing.| No, I can’t—it’s all out of 
an) —well, so much the better! I suppose 
ching it to some fine lady scholar; let 


re to give me a lesson. No matter. [Peevish-| 


t care—I don’t believe he’ll find her so 


SONG 
Oh, not when other eyes may read 
My heart upon my cheek! 
Oh, not when other ears can hear, 
Dare I of love to speak! 
But when the stars rise from the sea, 
Oh, then I think of thee, dear love ! 
Oh, then I think of thee! 


‘When o’er the olives of the dell 

The silent moonlight falls, 

And when upon the rose the dew 

Hangs scented coronals, 

And buds close on the chestnut tree, 

Oh, then I think of thee, dear love ! 
Oh, then I think of thee! 


Enter Corr from the house-door in flat. 

Copp. What, Mary, my little blossom, what 
cheer? what cheer? Keep close, my little heart 
—why do you stir out of port? Here be cruisers 
abroad. 

Mary. Who are those people, uncle, who make 
such a noise ? , 

Copp. Two hearty blades—mad roysterers— 
oons, how they drink! I was obliged to part 
company, old cruiser as I am, or they would soon 
have had me on my beam ends. 

Mary. Are they sailors, uncle ? 

Copp. To be sure they are; who else would 
fling about money as they do, and treat a whole 
bar-room? The tallest, in particular, is a very 


|devil. Hollo, Captain Copp, cries he every. min- 


ute, another bottle to treat my brother tars. 

Mary. By their swaggering about so they must 
be very rich? 

Copp. Pho, child, ’tisn’t the deepest laden ships 
that make the most rolling. 

Mary. But they spend their money so freely. 

Copp. A sure sign that it’s running out. The 
longest cable must come to an end. He that pays 
out fastest will soonest be brought up with a 
round turn. 

Mary. To what ship do they belong? 

Copp. That’s more than I can say. Suppose 
they’re a couple of man-of-war’s men just paid off, 
who think they’ve a Spanish mine in each pocket. 
[Shouts of laughter from L. in flat door within. ] 
Ah, the jolly tars! Iwas just the same at their 
age. 

Mary. I should like to have a look at them. 

[Going up. 

Copp. Avast, there—what, trust thee in the 
way of two such rovers? No, no, I recollect too 
well what it was to get on shore after a long 
voyage. The first glimpse of a petticoat—whew! 
up-boarding-pikes and grappling-irons! [Recol- 
lecting himself.| Abem—no, no, child, mustn’t 
venture in these latitudes. 

Mary. Ah, my good uncle, you are always so 
careful of me. 

Copp. And why not? What else have I in the 
whole world to care for, or to care for me? Thou 


art all that’s left to me out of the family fleet—a | 


poor, slight little pinnace. I’ve seen the rest, one 
after another, go down; it shall go hard but Pl 
convoy thee safe into port. 

Mary. 1 fear I give you a great bf of trouble, 
my dear uncle. 

Copp. Thowrt the very best lass in the whole 
kingdom, and I love thee as I loved thy father, my 
poor brother Philip; that’s because youre his 
very image. Tobe sure, you haven't his jolly 
nose, and your little mouth is but a fool to his. 
But then, there are his eyes, and his smile, and 
the good-humored cut of his face. [Sighing.]} 
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HE SECOND. [Act I, Scene 3. 


Poor Philip! What! [ Wiping his eyes.] Pshaw! 
let’s change the subject, because, d’ye see, sensi- 
bility and all that gammon, it does me no good— 


heard a song from thee these three days! 

Mary. It’s three days since I’ve seen my music- 
master. 

Copp. Well, and can’t you sing without him? 

Mary. Without him I can’t sing well. 

Copp. And what’s become of him ? 

Mary. {pettishly.| I can’t tell—it’s very tire- 
some. Ifhe did not mean to come again, he 
might have said so. 

Copp. Oddsfish, neglect thee—neglect his duty ! 
TVll break him on the spot. 
another master, my girl. 

Mary. [eagerly.| Oh, no, on no account; I 
dare say he is not well, some accident has hap- 
pened. Besides, there 1s no other teacher in 
town equal to him—he sings with such feeling. 

Copp. Ah, girl! if IT had my old messmate, 
Jack Rattlin, here, he’d teach thee to sing. He 
had a voice—faith, it would make all the bottles 
dance, and glasses jingle on. the table! Talk of 
feeling ! 
ing on the capstan when on watch, and sing about 


smite my timbers, but it was enough to melt the 
heart of a grampus. Poor Jack, he taught me 


though— [Sings a stave. 


In the time of the Rump; 
As old Admiral Trump, 
With his broom swept the chops of the Channel; 
And his erew of Bigbreeches, 
Those Dutch sons of— 


Mary. [putting her hand on his mouth.] Oh, 
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Copp. Rough? that’s the beauty of it. 
rouses one up, pipes all hands to quarters like a 
boatswain’s call. Goin, Mary, but go in at the 
other door—don’t go near the bar; go up to your 


come to you presently, never fear. 
[Hat MARY, L. 


house! waiter! Captain Copp! another bottle, 
my hearty fellow. 

Copp. There they go again! I can’t stand it 
any longer. Iam an old cruiser, and can’t hear 
an engagement without longing to be inthe midst 
of it. Avast, though, [stopping short] these 
lads are spending too much money. Have a care, 
friend Copp, don’t sink the sailor in the publican ; 
don’t let a free-hearted tar ruin himself in thy 
house—no, no, faith. If they want more wine, 
they shall have it; but they shall drink as mess- 
mates, not as guests. So have at you, boys; it’s 
my turn to treat now. 

“Tn the time of the Rump—” 
' [Haxit into the house, door in flat. 
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SCENE III.—A Room in Copp’s House. 
Ls. E. Two large windows in 
ters clused. 


Stairs, 
Slat, with shut- 


Einter MARY, L. D. 
Mary. How provoking this absence of ‘Mr. 
Georgini! It would be serving him right to let my 
uncle discharge him: but then I should like just 
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none—so let’s talk of something else. What 
makes thee so silent of late, my girl? Ive not 


Thou shalt have | 


Why, when Jack would sit of an even- | 
sweethearts and wives, and jolly tars, and true) 
lovers’ knots, and the roaring seas, and all that ; | 


the only song I ever knew—it’s a main good one, | 


uncle, uncle, don’t sing that horrible rough song. | 
It} 


own room, my dear, and your music-master will 


Voice. (within, at door in flat, R. 8. E.] Hollo !—, 
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lt learn that song he is teaching me. Hark !— 
| how my heart beats! Hark! T’ll wager it’s Geor- 
gini; I have a gift of knowing people before I see 
_them—my heart whispers me— 
Enter EDWARD as GEORGINI, L. D. 

So, sir, you are come at last, are you? I had sup- 
posed you did not intend to come any more, and 
was about to look out for another teacher. 

Edw. Pardon me for my absence—you have no 
idea what I have suffered. 

Mary. [with anxiety.) Suttered! 
| been ill, then ? 

Edw. Very ill— 

Mary. Indeed! and what was your complaint? 

Edw. [smiling.| The not seeing you. 

Mary. (half piqued, half pleased.| Mighty fine, 
sir; it is a complaint that you might have cured 
in a moment. I have been angry, sir—very 
angry at your neglect; don’t smile, sir—I won’t 
| be laughed at. 

Edw. Laughat you! Can you suspect me of 
‘such a thing? Ido but smile from the pleasure 
of seeing you again—nothing but circumstances 
that I could not control caused my absence. 

Mary. [softening.| Well, it’s very provoking to 
be interrupted in one’s lessons just in the middle 
of a new song—l’ll warrant you’ve been teaching 
it all over town. 

Edw. Indeed, I teach it to no one but yourself 
|—for no one else can do it such justice. 

Mary. [smiling.] Nay, now youare flattering— 
have you brought it with you ? 
| Edw. Here it is—if you please, we will sing it 
}at once. 

Mary. Yes—but—but—don’t look so steadily 
‘at me while I sing—it puts me out; and then— 
|and then—I don’t know what I’m singing. 

Edw. What! have you fear of me, then? 

Mary. Oh! yes; [fear that I may not please 
you. 

Edw. [{apart.} Amiable. innocence! for the 
world would I not betray thee. 
DUETLO. 

Mary. Love one day essayed to gain 

Entrance into Beauty’s bower, 


Many a toil, and many a chain 
Guarded round the precious flower. 


Have you 
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oe 


Edw. But Love laid aside his bow, 
Veiled his wing, hid his dart, 

Entered more than Beauty’s bower, 
Entered also Beauty’s heart. 
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Mary. Hence was the sweet lesson learnt, 
Fond hearts never should despair, 
Kept with truth, and led by hope, . 
What is there Love may not dare? aif 


Enter Corp, a little gay, L. D. 


Copp. Aha, master crotchet and quaver! so |¢ 
youve come at last, have you? What the deuce |; 
did you stay away for, and let my little girl get | 
out of tune ? aia 

Edw. Ob! I have explained all, sir, and made 
my peace. - ot 

Copp. [erosses, C.] Ah, she’s a forgiving little 
baggage, and amazing fond of musie—why, she’s ~ 
always on the lookout for you an hour before the 4 
time. : : 

Mary. Never mind, uncle. Are your strar 
companions here still? ‘oe 

Copp. Here still? aye, and likely to stay here- 
ha, ha, ha!—no getting rid of them; the; 
couple of devils, of right down mes evils. 
ha, ha! They’ve flustered me a lit 
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Act I, Scene 3.] 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


Edw. You seem to have a great deal of com- | 
pany in the house, sir; I’ll take my leave. | 
Copp. You shall take no such thing—you shall | 
take tea with us, my little semibreve, and we'll, 
have a lesson of music, too. Oddsfish! you shali 
give me a lesson—I am confoundedly out of prac-_ 
tice, and can’t turn my old song for the life of | 
me. [Begins. | 
“In the time of the Rump—” | 

Mary Never mind the song now, uncle, we) 
must have tea first, and Mr. Georgini will help. 
me make it. | 

Copp. Aye, faith, and we'll add a bow] of punch | 
and a flask of old Madeira to make a set out—my 
two messmates in the other room are to be of 
the party. | 

Mary. What, those wild sailors who have been | 
keeping the house in an uproar? 

Copp. To be sure—they’re good lads, though 
they have a little of the devil inthem. They ask 
to clink the cup with me, and you know I can’t 
well refuse, by trade, to clink the cup with any 
one. In troth, they had put me in such rare. 
good humor—ha, ha, ha!—that I could not refuse’ 
for the life of me. | 

Mary. But they are such a couple of hare- 
brains— 

Copp. Oh! don’t be afraid—they are rough, but | 
good-natured—sailor-like; besides, am not 1) 
always within hail? One of them, I see, is heay-_ 
ing in sight already. Come with me, my girl, | 
and help to prepare the punch and get the tea—_ 
you, my king of crotchets, will stay and receive. 
our guests—make yourself at home. | 

[Sings as he goes. | 
* “Tn the time of the Rump—” 


. [Hxit with MARY, R., up stairs. 

~ dw. Here’s a transformation! from a court 

t| page behold me master of ceremonies at a Wap- | 

+| ping tavern! [Starts.] Good heaven! whom | 

‘| have we here? The Earl of Rochester in that 

-¢| rude garb! : 

Enter ROCHESTER, laughing. 

- Roch. Ha, ha, ha! The shouts of those jolly 

+)| fellows began to turn my brain—his majesty is in 

- $) fine humor to get into a scrape; and if he does, 
}| to make his difficulties more perplexing, I have 

| secured his purse, so that he cannot bribe his way 

: out of them— Hey! Edward! ; 

at Edw. [confused.| My lord Rochester— 

2 

4 


3) Roch. Silence, you rogue! Iain no lord here, | 
-~ no Rochester. I am a seaman—my name, Tom 
- Taffrell. The king, my messmate, is Jack Mizen. 
_ Edw. The king with you! [Aside] I see it 
all—he’s after Mary. Ah! I am lost! 

Roch. Don’t be alarmed, friend Georgini; none 
ut the most innocent motives have brought us. 
. Innocent motives bring you and the king 
ht to a tavern in Wapping, where there is a 
iful girl? Ab! my lord, my lord— 

Nay, to convince you that you have 
to fear, I permit you to remain with us. 
He may assist my scheme. [Alowd.] | 
play off your character of music-master 

s. ; 


vossible! His majesty will recognize 


times. But take care how you act; the least in- | 


discretion on your part— 


Edw. Al! my lord, lam too much interested | 


in keeping the secret. 

Roch. That is not all. In whatever situation 
the king may find himself, whatever chagrin he 
may suffer, I forbid you to assist him in the 
slightest manner. You are to see in him only the 
sailor, Jack Mizen. 

Edw. Should his majesty chance to incur any 
danger, my lord, I can never be passive. In such 
case I have but one course. 


Roch. There can be no danger—I shal! myself 


watch over his safety. 

Edw. That decides me—I think I apprehend 
the object, and will obey your lordship. 

Chas. [without.] Yo, ho! Messmate! 

Roch, The king approaches. Silence! let each 
resume his part. 


Enter CHARLES, L. 


Chas. Yo, ho! Well, messmate, shall we soon 
see this marvelous beauty ? 

Edw. (apart.| So—this is his majesty’s inno- 
cent motive ! 

Roch. Peace, friend Jack, here’s one of her ad- 
mirers—her music-master— 

Chas. Ah! you teach the young lady music, do 
you? [Looking earnestly at him.| Zounds! how 
like he is to the page you gave me lately ! 

Edw. [apart.| Ah! my face strikes him. 


Roch. Hum—I can’t say I see much resem- | 


blance. He is taller than Edward, and older, 
and the expression of his countenance is not the 
same. 

Chas. No, no, not altogether, but there is a 
something— Fs 

Roch. Why, to tell the truth, the page had a 
wild fellow for a father—and, your majesty knows, 
likenesses are stamped at random about the 
world sometimes. 

Chas. {laughing.| I understand—duplicate im- 
pressions—like enough. 


Staircase, R. S. E. Hnter MARY and SERVANT 
with tea. They put the tea-things in order. 
Tea-kettle boiling. 


Mary. [to SERVANT.] Set the table in this room. 
[Hxit SERVANT. 


vinity. 

Edw. (low, to ROCHESTER.] What does he say ? 

Roch. Me EpWARD.] That your divinity is a 
devilish fine girl. 

Chas. [to ROCHESTER.] Amuse this confounded 
singing-master. I wish to have a duo with his 
mistress. He’ll only mar music. 

Roch. [to EDWARD, with an air of great busi- 
ness.) My good Mr. Georgini, I have something 
particular to say to you. [Drawing him to a 
corner.] His majesty [suppressing a laugh] fan- 
cies that you are uncomfortable and requests me 
to amuse you. ‘ 

Edw. Yes, that he may have Mary all to him- 
self. [Drawing near her. 

Roch. [drawing him back.] Come, don’t be 
childish. What, you pretend to follow my lessons, 
and want complacence! [CHARLES has been mak- 
ing advances to MARY, who appears at first a lit- 


tle shy. 
Chas. 


Do let me assist you, my pretty lass. 


ty is 
A I Ere 


Chas. [to ROCHESTER.] By heaven, she’s a di- | 
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THE Beanie: 


{Act I, Scene 3. 


Mary. Don’t trouble yourself, sir; Mr. Georgini 
is to help me make tea. 

Edw. [breaking from ROCHESTER—crosses to 
Mary.] I am here, madame—what can I do to 
help you? 

Chas. [ puts the kettle, as if accidentally, against 
his hand. Dryly.| Take care, young man, you | 
may scald your fingers. | 

Roch. [drawing EDWARD back, and speaking 
low.| Why, what a plague, boy, are you doing?) 
[CHARLES continues to assist MARY, mingling 
little gallantries, and blundering in attempts to | 
assist. 

Edw. [aside, and struggling with ROCHESTER. | | 
I shall go mad! 

Mary. Oh, dear, sir, yowre so kind, you quite 
put me out. [Laughing.| Hey! you have taken 
my hand instead of the teapot. I will not say you | 
are awkward, sir, but really, you have the oddest 
| manner of assisting—nay—let go my hand, I beg. 

Chas. By beaven, it is a beautiful one ! 

Mary. Nay, nay—pray, sir. [| Withdrawing her | 
hand with smiling confusion. Apart.] Upon my 
word, I don’t see anything so very rude in these 
people. 

Edw. [endeavoring to get away from RocHES- 
| TER.] Let me go, I entreat you; I can stand) 
| this no longer. 

Roch. [holding him and suppressing a laugh.] 
Pshaw! man, if you think to marry or rise in the | 
world, you must ‘learn to be deaf and blind upon | 
oceasion. 

Chas. [in rather an under-tone, to MARY.] 


| 


| approaches MARY. 


| that’s all. 


|@ye see, that alters the case; but, guns and 


'on the left, next ROCHESTER.] Come, my girl, 


-And how is it possible so pretty a lass should not | 
be married ? 
such a thing. 

Chas. No! never? and yet surrounded py 
lovers ? 

Mary. Lovers! I hayen’t one, sir. # 

Chas. Indeed! and what is that young man, 
fidgeting yonder ? 

Mary. He? he is my singing-master, sir. 

Chas. And he sings to some purpose, I’ll war- 
rant? 

Mary. Delightfully. 

Chas. And gives you a love-song now and then ? 

Mary. Oh, often, often! 

Chas. I thought so—he has it in his counte- 
nance. 

Edw. [to ROCHESTER.] You must let me go— 
you see I am wanted. 

Roch. 
amazingly well without you. 

Chas. [to Mary.] And so you are fond of music, 
my pretty lass? 

Mary. Oh, I love it of all things! 

Chas. A pretty hand to beat time with. 

[Taking her hand. 

Mary: [withdrawing it.] Sir! 

Chas, And.as pretty a little mouth to warble a 
love-song. I warrant there come none but sweet 
notes from these lips. [Offers to kiss her. . 

Mary. (resisting.| Sir, give over—let me go, 
sir! Mr. Georgini—help, help! [EpDwarp bursts 
Jrom ROCHESTER, who is laughing. At this mo- 
ment 


Enter Copp from stairs, R. 8. E., with punch. 
Copp. Avast there, messmate! What the 


seers east eeeetceeeceeesstescenteareseresseteseessetestneestesseeettieteer setts 


/pour out the tea—I’ll fill out the punch, and we'll 


Mary. Married—bless me! I never thought of | jolly song to begin with— 


Upon my word, they are getting on | 


a ee 


devil, yard-arm and yard-arm with my niece ? 


[CHARLES desists, a little confused. EDWARD 


Mary. {| flurried.| I am glad you are come, 
uncle—this rude stranger— 

Copp. (taking her arm, he puts her over to BR. | 
Thunder and lightning! What! insult Captain 
Copp’s niece in his own house? Fire and furies! 

Chas. [pretending to be a little gay.] 1 imsult 
your niece, messmate? Since when has an honest 
tar’s kissing a pretty girl been considered an in- 
sult? As to the young woman, if she takes offense 
at a piece of sailor civility, why, I ask pardon, 


Copp. [softened.| Oh, as to a piece of civility, 


blunderbusses ! if any one should dare— 

Roch. [crosses to Copp.] Come, come, uncle 
Copp, what a plague! you were a youngster once, 
and a frolicsome one, I’ll warrant. I see it in 
your eye. What! didst ever think it a crime to 
kiss a pretty girl in a civil way? 

Copp. No, no, in a civil way, no, certainly; I | 
/can make allowance when a lad and a lass and 
a bottle come pretty near each other. Oddsfish! 
you say right, at your age I was a rattler myself. 
Come, Mary, [crosses, R.] no harm done. [MARY 
goes up to table.] Come, lads, take your seats. 
[They seat themselves. EDWARD attempts to place 
himself by MARY. CHARLES interferes, and takes 
the place; he then tries to sit on the chair on her 
left hand, which ROCHESTER perceiving, prevents 
by sitting there himself. EDWARD Sits in the chair 
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|have a time of it, ’faith. Come, Pll give you a 
[ Sings. 
“Tn the time of the Rump, 
As old Admiral Trump—” 
[apart.] That odious song! [Aloud.] 
Come, uncle, never mind the song, take a cup of 
| tea. [ Offering one. 

Copp. What, drown my song and myself in 
warm water ? Ha! ha! no, i'faith—-not while there’s 
a drop in the punch bowl. [Mary helps EDWARD 
and ROCHESTER, omitting CHARLES. 

Chas. {low, to Mary.} Am I then excluded ? 

Mary. (looking down.] I thought punch would 
be more to your liking, sir. 

Chas. Then punch be it. Come, clink with me, 
neighbor Copp—clink with me, my boy. . 

Copp. Oh! Vm not proud; Pll clink with any- 
body—that’s to say, mind ye, when the liquor is 
good, and there’s a good fellow in the case. 

Chas.° [rising.| Well, here goes—To the health 
of Mary, the fair maid of Wapping! 

Copp. With all my heart—Here’s to her health, 
the a ling child. Oh,messmate! there you touch 
a soft corner of my heart ; did you but know how; 
I love this little girl— Pshaw! Pm a foolish old 3 
fellow, and when I have got punch, and sensi- | + 
bility, and all that on board—come, let’s talk of Se 
something else. 

Mary. My dear uncle! 

Chas. I don’t wonder at your loving her ; Ie 
help feeling a kind of admiration for her myself ee 

[Offering to take her hand.  |% 

Copp. Softly, shipmate, no grappling—admire 
at a distance as much as you please, but hands 
off. Come, my lad, a merry ieee love to 
when I drink. 


Mary. 


“Tn the time of the Dictae 
As old Admiral ES apcere 
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Act I, Scene 3.] 
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Mary. Not that song, my dear uncle, I entreat. 
Copp. Ah, I recollect—ha! ha! my poor song 
ha! ha |_well, well, since you don’t like me to 


-| [ dare say your master has some pretty love-song 
-}) for you. 

| Edw. Oh, yes—I have brought one of the latest 
in vogue—one by the most fashionable poet of 
~| the day—the Earl of Rochester. 

Copp. Rochester? fire and fury—roast Roches- 
ter! a rascally rogue ! 
Rochester, and his song too! 
| Chas. Bravo, Captain Copp! 

side, old boy. 

Fioch. Why, what the deuce, neighbor—has 
your powder magazine taken fire? Why, what 
has Rochester done to you to occasion such a ter- 
rible explosion ? 

Copp. What’s that to you? 
do with my family secrets? 
very name makes my blood boil. 

_ Mary. My dear uncle, be calm. You promised 
never to speak on this subject. 

Roch. Why, what connection can there be be- 
tween you and Rochester ? 

Copp. No matter; he has been put to the proof, 
that’s enough. [Jo MArRy.] Don’t be uneasy— 
TVll say no more about it, my girl. You know me 
——when I say mum, that’s enough. 

Chas. [rising.| This affair seems scrious—I 
must have an explanation. [With an «air of au- 
thority.| It is my pleasure— [ Coming forward, R. 

Copp. [rising and coming forward.] Your 
pleasure, quotha—and who the devil are you?) 
You are a pleasant blade. [ Sturdily.] But it’s 
‘not my pleasure, look ye. 

Chas. [recollecting himself.| Imean to say that 
I feel a deep interest in your wellfare. 

Copp. [gruffiy.| Thank ye, thank ye—but I am 
not used to such warm friends on such short ac- 
quaintance. [Apart.] I wonder is it myself, or my 
niece, this chap has fallen in love with at first 
sight ! 

Chas. [c., apart to RocHESTER.] I am curi- 
ous to know what charge they have against you. 


Another broad- 


What have you to 
Rochester! His 


I, and [’ll make this old buccaneer speak plain 
before we leave him. 


Copp. Iam no defender of Rochester. 
_him to be a sad fellow. 
ee [R. c.] As destitute of feeling asa stock- 
Weds 5° 

Edw. [u.} He is a great genius, however. 

Copp. He is an evil genius, I know. 

Edw. He has a very clever head.— 

Copp. But a very black heart. 

Roch. This Rochester is a sad, light-headed fel- 
low, that’s notorious; but will you have the good- 
ness, 
heartless act of his ? 

Copp. [loudly.] Aye, that I will. 
rning shame— ~ 
Lary. [R.] ‘My dear uncle, you forget your 
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Is it not a 


Let me alone, girl, let me alone—you’ve 
to fear; I have Bie under convoy. 
Out 


sing, singit for me your self, Mary. [ Significantly. ] | 


Rochester ! the devil take | 


_ Roch. [L. c., apart to CHARLES. ] And so am | 


“Chas. You have misunderstood me, friend 
I know, 


my blunt Captain Copp, to mention one | 


pass her days in a tavern, when she has a right 
to inhabit a palace? 

Edw. [eagerly.| What do I hear? 
| Roch. What, and is this young woman the 
|niece? How can that be? 

Copp. Simply enough. Her father, Philip 
Copland, married a sister of Lord Rochester. 

Roch. [apart.] Philip Copland is indeed the 
name. : 

Chas. This is most singular. 
Copland was your brother? 

Copp. Aye, but worth a dozen of me—a steady 
/man, an able officer, an ornament of the regular 
navy. I was always a wild dog, and never took 
to learning—ran away from  school—shipped 
myself on board a privateer. In time I became 
a captain, and returned from my last cruise just 
in time to receive poor Philip’s last breath—his 
sand was almost run out. ‘ Brother,” said he, 
“‘T feel that my cruising is over; but there’s my 
little girl. Take care of her for my sake, and 
never bother the Rochesters again.” ‘‘ Brother,” 
said I, “it’s a bargain; tip us your fist on it, and 
die in peace, like a good Christian.” He grasped 
my hand and gave it a gentle squeeze. I would 
have shook his, but it grew cold in mine, and 
poor Philip was no more! [ With great feeling. 

Mary. My dear uncle— 

[Laying her hand on his shoulder. 

Copp. [rousing himself.| But the girl was left, 
the girl was left; [embracing her| and—[tak- 
ing her arm under his} and Vil keep my word 
/to my poor brother, and take care of her as long 
‘as I have breath in my body. 


of all this? 

Roch. It touches me to the soul. 

Chas. And so you took home the child? 

Mary. Oh, yes; and my uncle’s bounty and 
| kindness have taken care of his poor girl ever 
since. 

Copp. Ob! you should have seen what a little 
thing it was—a little chubby-faced thing of four 
years old, no higher than that table. Now she’s 
a grown girl. 

Chas. And you have given her a good educa- 
tion, it appears ? 

Copp. And why not? What tho’ ’m a dunce, 
that’s no reason that Mary Copland should be a 
fool. Her father was a man of parts. 

Chas. And you have given up your voyages 
for her? 

Copp. To be sure. Could I have a child run- 
ning after me about deck? I sold my ship-and 
bought this tavern, where I receive none but 
good fellows, who drink, and smoke, and talk to 
me of voyages and battles all day long. 

Chas. But ambition might have induced you— 

Copp. Ambition ! you don’t know me; my only 
ambition is to marry my niece to some honest 
citizen, and give her a dower of one thousand 
pounds, with as much more when old Captain 
Copp takes his long nap. 

Roch. [apart.] Generous fellow ! [Aloud.] Let 
me advise you to apply to the Earl of Rochester. 


match for your niece. 

Mary. {piqued.] Much obliged, Mr. Georgini, 
| but nobody asked your advice. 

Copp. Apply to him !—no—no—I’ll have noth-- 
ing to do with the Rochesters. 
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Edw. Oh, yes! he will provide an honorable . 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 


And this Philip | 


Chas. Well, brother Tom, what-do you think | 
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CHARLES THE .SECOND. 


{Act I, Scene 3. 


Chas. But why not apply to the king himself? 

Copp. Oddsfish ! they say he is not much better 
—he’s a wild devil, a great friend of Rochester 
| —and birds of a feather, you know— 
Chas. [apart.| Now comes my turn. 
Roch. True enough, Captain Copp; they say 
taverns. 

Copp. Well, let him cruise, so he does not cruise 
| into my waters. He’s a desperate rogue among 
| the petticoats, they say—well, I like amerry heart, 
wherever it beats; Charley has some good points. 
Oh, dam’me, I like Charley, and if I could but 
give him a piece of my mind— 

Chas. What would it be, friend Copp ? 

Copp. To keep more in port, anchor himself at 
home and turn that fellow, Rochester, adrift— 
there might then be some hopes of him. But, 
come, ’tis getting late—now friends, it’s time to 
turn out and turn in—these are late hours for 
the Grand Admiral—come, a parting cup. [Zo 
Mary.] See that the fires are out, my girl, and 
allhands ready for bed. 

Mary. I will, but no more drinking, uncle. 


[ Going L. 
Copp. Well, well—no more—only one parting 
cup. 
Mary. Only one—recollect, you have promised 
| —nho more. [Hatt L. D. 


Copp. Only this last drop. Come, my. lads, 
this farewell cup, and then you must push your 
boats. 

Roch. Now to execute my plan. [Making signs 
that the KiInG will pay.| Hist, Captain Copp! 

‘ [ Whispers while CHARLES is drinking. 

Copp. Aye, aye, all right. 

[Goes up to R. of table and sits. 
| Roch. [low, to KDWARD.] Follow me quietly— 
I’ve something to say to you. [ Apart, and chuck- 
ling as he goes out.| Now, brother Jack, I think 
yowll soon find yourself among the breakers! 
[Lxit, followed by EDWARD, L.-D. 

.Copp. Now, messmate, let’s square accounts. 
[Handing a paper.| Here’s a note of your ex- 
penses—you see I charge nothing for the last two 
bottles—nor for the tea-table—that’s my treat. 

Chas. [looking over the paper.) Um! wine— 
punch—wine—punch—total, five pounds ten—a 
mere trifle ! [ Rises. 

Copp. [coming down.] Do you call that a 
trifle? Gad, messmate, you must have made 
good prizes in your last cruise—or you’ve high 
wages, mayhap. 

Chas. (laughing.] Aye, aye, I’m pretty well paid. 
Here, Tom Taftrel, pay Gopp's bill, and let’s be} 
oft. [Looking round. | Hey—where ‘is he? 

Copp. Oh! he went off in a great hurry—he 
said he had to be aboard ship, but that you would 
pay the bill. [Goes up to table again. 

Chas. With all my heart. [Apart.] It’s odd 
that he should leave me alone—my raillery has 


some people take a joke! [ Feeling in his pockets. | 
Five pounds ten, you say ? 

Copp. Just so--five pounds ten. 

Chas. [searching in all his pockets.| Well! this 
is the oddest thing—I am certain I had my purse. 

Copp. [apart.| My neighbor seems rather in 
a quandary. 

Chas. | feeling more eagerly.] Some one bas | 
picked my pocket. 


| he is a rover—rambles about at night-—frolics in| 


galled him. Poor Rochester, [laughing] how ill. 


pr ehend? Alone, unarmed, at midni 


Copp. Avast there, friend—none but honest 
people frequent the Grand Admiral. 

Chas. All I know is, that one of these honest 
people must have taken my purse. 

Copp. Come, come, messmate—I am too old a 
cruiser to be taken in by soshallow a manceuvre—I1 
understand all this: your companion makes sail 
;—you pretend to have been robbed; it’s all a 
cursed privateering trick—clear as day. 

Chas. Friend Copp, if you will wait till to- 
imorrow, ’ll pay you double the sum. 

Copp. Double the sum!—thunder and light- 
ning! what do you take me for? Look ye, neigh- 
bor, to an honest tar in distress, my house and 
purse are open—to a jolly tar who wants a 
caper, and has no coin at hand, drink to-day and 
pay to-morrow is the word; but to a sharking 
landlubber, that hoists the colors of a gallant 
cruiser to play off the tricks of a pirate, old Copp 
will show him his match any day. 

Chas. A landlubber ? 

Copp. Aye, a landlubber. D’ye think I can’t 
see through you and your shallow sailor phrases ? 
Who the devil are you?—none of the captains 
know you—what ship do you belong to? 

Chas. What ship? why, to—to—[apart] what 
the deuce shall I say? 

Copp. A pretty sailor, truly—not know the 
name of his ship! A downright swindler—a bare- 
faced, impudent swindler—comes into my house, 
kicks up a bobbery, puts everything in an up- 
roar, treats all the guests, touzles my niece— 
and then wants to make off without paying. 

Chas. [apart.| How shall I get out of this 
cursed scrape? Oh, happy thought, my watch ! 
[Aloud.] Heark ye, ‘Captain Copp—if I haven’t 
money, maybe this will do as well—what say 
you to my watch as pledge ? 

Copp. [taking the watch.| Let me see it—um 
|—large diamonds. [Shaking his head. 

Chas. [gaily.| Well, that’s worth your five 
pounds ten—hey ? 

Copp. Um—I don’t know that :—if the diamonds 
are false, it is not worth so much; if real, none ~ 
but a great lord couldownit. [Turning quickly to 
him.| How did you come by this watch ? 

Chas. It’s my own. 

Copp. Your own! A common sailor own a 
watch set with large diamonds? I'll tell you what, 
mnessmate, it’s my opinion as how you stole this | 
watch. 

Chas. Stole it? 
or P’]— i 

Copp. Softly, my lad; keep cool, or [ll have |¢ 
you laid by the heels i ina twinkling. [ Crosses L. |. 

Chas. [apart.] What a bull-dog! [Aloud.] 
Well, sir, what do you intend to do? 

Copp. Lock you up here for the present, and 
have you lodged in limbo immediately. 

Chas. Will you not listen to reason ? sq 

Copp. [going.]- Yes, through the key-hole! |} 
[From the door.| You shall have news of me ab 
presently, my fine fellow. [Exit Le et 

Chas. Was ever monarch in such a predic 
ment ?—a prisoner in a tavern! What is to 
done? This Copp seems a man of probity; 
pose Lavow myself to him? Um! will he cre 
me, and will he keep the matter secret ? 
sturdy veteran may be an old cruiser under we 
‘Commonwealth: if so, what have I not to. 


Give back my watch, fellow, 
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Act I, Scene 3.] 


ing his head.| Charles! Charles! wilt thou never 
learn wisdom? [A noise of unlocking the door, u.] 
Hark ! some one comes. 


Enter EDWARD and MARY, L. D., armed. 


Mary. Place yourselves outside aA guard the 
passages. 
Chas. They are placing sentinels. 


uncle had not set us this task. [MARY 7s armed 
with an old cutlass, EDWARD with a long rusty 
pistol or carbine. 

Edw. Be not afraid, I am here to defend you. 

Chas: [advancing.| What! my pretty Mary in 
arms ? 

Mary. Ab, don’t come near me! 
cious ruffian it is! 

Chas. [gallantly.| Was that 
made to grasp so rude a weapon ? 


What a fero- 


delicate hand 


hand, or you are lost. 
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_ very ferocious, neither. 
_ the jewels of the crown? 

Chas. Is it, then, known already ? 

Mary. Yes, indeed, all is known. My uncle 
took the watch to our neighbor, the jeweler, who 
knew it instantly. It belongs to his royal majesty 
himself. 

_ Chas. Contusion ! 

Edw. {low, to MAry.] You hear, he confesses. 
[Aloud.| Well, Captain Copp will be here 
presently with the magistrate. Here will be a 
fine piece of work. All Wapping is in an uproar. 

Chas. {eagerly.| My friends, it is of the high- 
est importance that I should escape before they 
come. 

Mary. 1 have not a doubt of it. 
prit ! 

Chas. [with insinuation.| And would Mary, 
_ the pretty Mary, see me dragged to prison? I 
won't believe it. That sweet face bespeaks a 
gentle heart. 

+ Mary. Poor creature, I can but pity him. 

es Chas.. [with gallantry.| I never saw a pretty 
. woman yet that would not help a poor fellow in 
distress. [Apart.] She yields. But I need other 
bribes for my gentleman. I have it—my ring. 
[Aloud.] Assist me to escape, and take this ring 
as a pledge of what I will do. It is of great value. 
_ Mary. What a beautiful diamond ring! How 
it sparkles! Don’t touch it, Georgini, it’s a stolen 


Oh, you cul- 


« 
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ng. 

Edw. And for that very reason I take it. 
return both together to the right owner. 

Mary. {apart, to Epwarp.] He certainly has 

mething genteel in his air. This unfortunate 

an may belong to decent people. 

as. I do, indeed; my family is considered 

tet. Ah, bless that sweet face! I 


We 


‘(Examines the room. 
Hw, eee Egad, I must get him off, or 
win his pretty Cov, culprit as she thinks 


Homo ‘they'll hang 
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Edw. {apart.| The earl ha8 given me my les- 
son; no flinching. 
Mary. 1am afraid to go near him. I wish my | 


Edw. \low, to MARyY.] Don’t let him touch your | 


Mary. (drawing back.) He does not look so) 
Fie, sir, fie! what, steal | 


9 


Mary. [earnestly.| I would not have his dente 
upon my mind for the whole world. 

Chas. [who has been traversing the apartment 
uneusily, and eyeing them occasionally.| Will this 
consultation never end! I dread the arrival of 
the officers. 

Mary. [aloud.| Let us assist him to escape! 

Chas. Thanks, my generous girl; there’s noth- 
ing like a petticoat in time of trouble, 

Edw. How shall we get him off? the door is 
guarded. 

Chas. Aye, but the window ? 

Edw. [eagerly.| No, not the window; youmay 
hurt yourself. 

Chas. [surprised.| You are very considerate, 
my friend. 

Mary. Oh! it is not very high, and opens into 
a lane that leads to the river. 

Chas. [opening the window.| Pshaw! it’s noth- 
‘ing; with your assistance I shall be on the ground 
in an instant. 

Mary. It is, perhaps, very wrong in me to let 
| you escape; but I beg you to’ listen to a word of 
advice. 

Chas. Oh, yes, I hear you. 

Mary. It is on condition that you change your 
course ot life. 

Chas. Yes, yes, V'll change it, I warrant you. 

Mary. And not drink, nor rove about this way 
at night. 

Chas. Not for the world. 

Mary. And steal no more, for it will bring you 
to a shameful end. 

Chas. [getting out of the window, assisted by 
Mary.] An excellent sermon! But imust stea/— 
one kiss to impress it on my memory. 

Edw. Did he steal a kiss, Mary? 

Mary. Ob, yes, he did indeed. 

Edw. Stop thief! stop thief! 

Chas. [descending outside.| Tell uncle Copp. to 
put it in the bill. 

Edw. I hear them coming. [Looking owt of the 
window.| He’s safe down—he’s off. [Apart.] 
Now I’m easy. 

Mary. But what shall we say to my uncle? 

Edw. Vll manage that; only say as I say, and 
fear nothing. Stop thief! stop thief! [Zo Mary.] 
|Cry out as I do. 

ua [feebly.] Stop the thief! stop the thief! 
I can’t 
Enter Corp, with a double-barreled gun, followed 

by two SERVANTS, L. D. 

Copp. Hollo! what the devil’s to pay here ? 

Edw. The culprit has jumped out of the window. 

Mary. ‘Oh, yes, out of the window ! 

Copp. Thunder and lightning! why. didn’t you 
stop him ? 

Edw. I was too far off. The young lady at- 
tempted, but he kissed her, and leaped out like a 
ereyhound. 

Copp. Fire and furies! kissed her? 

_ Mary. Yes, uncle, but he didn’t hurt me. 

Edw. And he said you might put it in the bill. 

Copp. Guns and blunderbusses! this is running 
up an account with a vengeance. [Looking out of 
the window.] Isee something in the offing; we 
may overhaul him yet. Come along, all hands to 
the chase! Get to your room, Mary; there’s no 
knowing what might happen, if this pirate should 
fall foul of you again. Come along—away with 
you all—divide at the street door—scour the 
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three passages—I’ll show him what it is to come 
| In the way of an old cruiser! [Bustle. Copp} 
| Jires off his gun out of the window, after CHARLES. | 
| Hxeunt MARY, R., the rest L. 


MOT nI Ts 
ScENE IL.—The Royal Palace. 
Enter EDWARD, R., in his habit as a page. 


Edw. V’ve had a hard scramble of it to get here 
and dress in time. The king must arrive present- | 
ly, though my light heels have given me a good | 
start of him. Ha, ha, ha! I cannot help laughing, | 
_ [sits] though I do it with fear and trembling, to| 
_ think of the confounded prank that mad wag, 
Rochester, has played off upon his majesty. 
[Noise without.] Hark! a noise in the king’s pri- 
vate staircase. Softly, then, softly! [Seats him- | 
self in an arm-chair at the door of the KIn@’s 
_ chamber, and pretends to sleep. 


Enter CHARLES from flat, his dress in disorder. | 


Chas. Confound the city! what a journey it is! 
Edw. [aside.| Especially to foot passengers. 
Chas. 1 began to think I should never find the 
palace. | Sitting down.| Phew! I shall not for- 
get this night ina hurry. Forced to escape like | 
a thief—to risk my neck from a window—hunted | 
about the streets by that old buccaneer and his) 
crew! KEgad! I fancy I can hear old Copp’s 
voice, even now, like a huntsman giving the view 
halloo, as I doubled about the mazes of Wapping. 
Edw. [aside, and suppressing a laugh.) A 
“royal hunt, truly. 
Chas. Well, thank fortune, Iam safe home at 
last, and seen by nobody but my confidential valet. 
Edw. {aside.|_ And the most discreet of pages. 
Chas. [seeing EDWARD.] So, the page already 
in waiting. The more ['look at him, the more 
he reminds me of that knowing young blade who 
gives the pretty Mary lessons in love and music. 
Deuce take him! he is exactly in the door-way of 
my chamber. So, so! Lady Clara coming! Oh, 
then, all’s over! [ Retires up a little. 


Enter LADY CLARA, R., and goes to EDWARD, L 


Lady C. What! asleep at this hour, Edward ? 

Edw. I beg your pardon, my lady—I am wait- 
ing his majesty’s rising. [Removes chairs. 

Lady C. You will come and let the queen know 
when the king is visible. [Perceives CHARLES. ] 
Heavens! your majesty in this dress ? 

Chas. Good morning, Lady Clara. [Aside.] I 
wish I may die if I know how to turn the matter off. 

Lady C. I ask your majesty’s pardon; but 
really I cannot help laughing. So odd a dress! 

Chas. [affecting an unembarrassed air.] What! 
it amuses you; ha, ha! My regular morning dress, 
Tassure you. I have taken a whim for gardening 
lately, and every morning by daylight I am on 
the terrace, planting, transplanting and training. 
Oh, you should see how busy I am, particularly 
among the roses. 

Lady C. Thave no doubt your majesty has an 
eye for every fresh one that blows. But how 
quiet you have been in these pursuits! 

Chas. One does not want all the world to know 
of one’s caprices. 

Lady C. How can your majesty call such an 
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CHARLES THE, SECOND: 


|hob-a-nobbing with uncle Copp, struggling for 


*\in his blunt honesty, he determined to bring the 
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[Act IT, Scene 1. 


py the nation whose sovereign has a taste so pure 
and simple. 

Chas. But what has procured me the pleasure 
of seeing your ladyship so early ? 

Lady C. The queen, sire, knowing how deeply 
you were immersed in affairs of state last night-— 

Chas. Why, yes, in truth, I had a busy night of it. 

Lady C. She sent me to inquire how your ma- 
jesty had slept. 

Chas. Very restless—very restless—I tumbled | 
and tossed about sadly. 

Lady C. Ah! why does not your majesty take 
more care of yourself? You devote yourself too 
much to your people. This night work will be too 
much for you. 

Chas. Why, yes, if it were often as severe as 
last night. 

Lady C. Indeed, your majesty must give up 
these midnight labors to your ministers. - 

Chas. [apart.] Tomy ministers—ha! ha! Egad! 
T should like to see old Clarendon and Ormond 


kisses with Mary, and scouring the lanes of Wap- 
ping at fullspeed. [Alowd.] Well, my Lady Clara, 
have you anything further to communicate ? 

Lady C. Might I presume, I have a favor to re- 
quest of your majesty. An author, in whose cause 
I take a warm interest, has offendeda person high 
in power, and is threatened with a prosecution. 

Chas. The blockhead! let him write against 
me only, and they’ll never trouble him. 

Lady C. His pardon depends upon your ma- 
jesty—would you but deign to sign it. 

Chas. [taking paper.) Lady Clara, you look 
amazingly well this morning—I can refuse you 
nothing. [Signs the paper.] And now to make my 
toilette. [Crosses L. Aside.] Safe at last! she 
suspects nothing. [Hait L. 

Lady C. {smiling.] He thinks he has deceived | 
me. Oh, these men, these men! how they will 
impose upon us easy, simple, knowing women ! 
[To EpWARD.] A person from the city, with a 
young girl, desires to speak with his majesty— 
you will permit them to await him here. I will 
myself conduct them. [Hait. 

Edw. {alone.| This should be Captain Copp; 


watch himself to the king. But why his niece? 
No doubt to let her have a sight of the palace. 
Here they come, sure enough. Now for another: 
puzzle about my physiognomy. 
[Retires up a little, L. 8. BE. 
Enter Copp avid Mary, at the back door flat ; the 
two BEEF-EATERS oppose their entrance. 
Copp. Oddsfish! I never knew such a piece of 
work to get into a house before. If that good- |+ 
looking gentlewoman had not seen us from the |+ 
window, and taken our part, hang me if I don’t 
think they would have turned us adrift. |; 
Edw. [apart.] So! I suspect Lady Clara isin |% 
the plot. : [Retires L. U. Ha ene: 
Mary. What beautiful rooms. = a |: 
Copp. Gingerbread finery! I would not change — 
the bar-room of the Grand Admiral for the bes 
of them. But what a bother to give a watch bac’ 
to the right owner! Why, there’s no finding th 
king in hisown house. Now, for my part, I alway} 
stand on the threshold, and if any one com 
there’s my hand. Tip us your bone, says 
make yourself welcome. That’s what I 
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innocent occupation by such a name? How hap- 
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them. To be sure, he may do the civil thing—he the king loses his watch again, the deviltake me— 
May askus to stay, and take pot-luck, perhaps. Oh! I forgot—I mustn’t swear in the king’s palace. 


Act IT, Scene 1.] 


CHARLES ‘THE SECOND. 11 


Mary. On, uncle, I have always heard say Gabel waitin Just hint to the king that I have no 
the king is very kind and atiable; and I dare say, time to lose. Tell him there’s a launch at Wap- 
when you hand him back his watch, he will be- ping to-day—busy times at the Grand Admiral. 
have with generosity. Mary. Let us retire, uncle. I dare say we shall 

Copp. Generosity! Why, dost think, girl, ’d) be sent for in good time. 
take a reward? No, no! They say Charley’s! —Copp. Very well, very well. But do think of 
not overstocked with the shiners; I want none of, the Grand Admiral—all aback for want of me. If 


Mary. Pot-luck, uncle? 
Copp. Aye, in a ‘friendly way, d’ye see? AndI 
don’t care if I did, if it were only to see how roy- 
alty messed. But where the deuce is the king to 
be found? Oh! yonder is a fine gimcrack young | 
gentleman, who, perhaps, can tell us—T’il hail) 
him. Yo ho! messmate! 
[Hxit, hallooing after EDWARD, L. S. E. 
Mary. What a beautiful place this is! But, 
without content, grandeur is not to be envied. | 
The humble and the good may be as happy in a, 
cottage as a palace. 
AIR. 
Not in the pictured halls, 
Not amid marble walls 
Will young love dwell; 
Love’s home’s the heart alone, 
That heart, too, all his own, 
Else, Love, farewell! 
FEinter Copp, L. u. E., pulling EDWARD, who tries 
to hide his face. 
Copp. Come along, young man—don’t be so 
bashful—you needn’t mind us. : 
Edw. {aside.| Let me put on a steady face. 
[Aloud.} You come to speak to his majesty ? 
Mary. Yes, sir, we come— [Apart.] Dear uncle, 
those features—how my heart beats ! 
Copp. [supporting her.| Why, what ails thee, 
my girl? 
Edw. Is anything the matter with the young 
| lady? Let me assist her. 
a Copp. Thank’ee, thank’ee, [putting up his el- 
+| bow] young gentleman. But, by your leave, if 
+) you please. 
| Mary. Did you ever see such a resemblance, 
uncle? 
i Copp. [looking at EpwaArD.] Oddsfish! he is 
like, indeed! But it can’t be him ! 
' Mary. I like Mr. Georgini’s face better—it is 
| more animated. 
’ Copp. Don’t talk to me of that Georgini. Didst 
t)| not tell me he took a ring of that land-pirate ? 
 ~) And then to disappear so suddenly. 
Mary. How can you suspect him, uncle? The 
| most honorable, the most upright! I dare say he 
i only took it to keep it for the right owner. 
Edw. (apart. ] Dear, confiding Mary ! 
Copp. That ring should not have remained in 
q his. hand a single moment. It may bring sus- 
$)| picion on my house—on my character. Fire and 
fury! if I catch him— 
Mary. No swearing tn the king’s palace. 
Copp. That’s true; I should not swear. 
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be honest, should have such tricks played in 
louse! "Thunder and lightning ! 

yj. My dear uncle! 
“Well, well, true, no swearing. But what 


king so long ? 2 
think T hear os peer into that apart- 
sibel 


that: old Captain Copp, whom everybody knows]. 


[Exit with Mary, R. 

Edw. This will be a whimsical court presenta- 
tion, truly. His majesty’s perplexities are not yet 
‘over. 

Enter CHARLES in his riding dress, R. 

Chas. Has Rochester appeared ? 

Edw. Not yet, sire. 
| Chas. [apart.| What could be his motive for 
| the cruel trick he played me? 

Edw. Your majesty asked for Lord Rochester: 
/here he comes with Lady Clara. [Retires up R. 


Enter ROCHESTER and LADY CLARA, R. 

Roch. May I venture to ask if your majesty has 
passed a comfortable night ? 

Chas. Indifferent, my lord. 
Traitor ! 

Lady C. [smiling.| I understood his lordship 
had assisted your majesty in your labors. 

Roch. Not throughout, my lady. An accident 
obliged me to leave his majesty in rather a mo- 
ment of perplexity. 

Chas. |angrily.| Yes, his lordship left the whole 
weight of—business—upon my shoulders. 

Roch. 1 doubt not your majesty got through 
| with your usual address. 
| Chas. [apart.| Perfidious varlet! [Aloud.] My 
” ord, you will please to present yourself in my 


[Low, to him.] 


study at twoo’clock. J have something particular 
to say to you. 
Roch. Deign to dispense with my attendance, 


sire. I quit London in a few moments for my es- 
tate, as I mentioned yesterday. I am a great 
offender. It is time to exile myself from court, 
and turn hermit. 

Chas. [harshly.] Lapprove the project ; but will 
take the liberty of choosing your hermitage myself. 

Roch. [low, to LADY CLARA.] The king is fu- 
rious against me. 

Lady C. Courage, my lord, all wili end well. 

Copp. [without.| What the devil is the mean- 
ing of this? Am I to be kept here all day? 

Chas. What uproar is that? 

Lady C. Oh! two persons whom I met this morn- 
ing, seeking to speak with his majesty on some 


Chas. Just now it is impossible. 
Lady C. 1 am very sorry, especially on the young 
girl’s account. 
Chas. A young girl, did you say? 
Lady C. Beautiful as an angel! 
Chas. Oh! since you take such interest in her, 
Lady Clara— [Zo Epwarp.] Show them in. 
[ Retires up. 
FEinter Copp and MARY, R 
Edw. [ preceding them.] Come in—his majesty 
consents to hear you. 
Copp. V’m taken all aback—my courage begins 
to fail me. 
Mary. What have you to fear, my dear uncle? 
[Keeps her eyes cast down. 
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personal concern. As I know him to be so acces- © 
sible to the people, I undertook to present them. — 
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queer, V’ll be hanged if Ican look him in the face. | 


majesty. 


| manner of MARY. 


_ she talks like a book. 
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[Act IT, Seene 1. 


Copp. Fear! it isn’t fear, look ye. But, some- |} 
how, J never fell in with a king before in all my | 
cruisings. 

Chas. [apart.] Copp and his niece! here’s a 
pretty rencontre. [Summoning up dignity. 

Copy. Well, I suppose I must begin. Oddstish ! 
T had it all settled i in my head, and now, the deuce 
a word can I muster up. 

Mary. Come, uncle, courage! 
so cast down before. 

Chas. [apart.| I hope he will not recognize me. 

Roch. [low, to LADY CLARA.] Is not my niece | 
a pretty lass? 

_ Lady C. She is, 
proud of her. 

Copp. Well, then, what I had to say is this. | 
[Low.] Hey, Mary, what is it I had to say? 

Mary. Relate simply what passed. 

Copp. Right, my girl, right. But oddsfish! I feelso | 


I never saw you 


indeed, my lord; you may be 


Mary. It would not be respectful to stare at his | 
[Keeps her eyes modestly cast down. 
Chas. {to Copp.] What is your name, my good | 
friend? 
Copp. Copp, at your service; that is to say Cop-. 
land, or Captain Copp, as they call me. And here’s 


| Mary, my niece, who, though I say it, is one of, 


the best girls. [ While talking, he looks down | 
and fumbles with his cap. 

Mary. But that’s not the point, uncle. 

Copp. Eh! true, very true, always keep to the| 
point, like a good helmsman. First and for emost, 
then, you must know, my lord—when I say my) 
lord, I mean your majesty. | 
- Chas. [apart.| Egad, he’s as much puzzled as. 
I was, to give an account of myself. 

Copp. [still looking down.] In finis—you must. 
know, prima, then, that I command, that isto say, |m 


_ I keep the Grand Admiral, as honest a tavern as | 


your majesty would wish t0 set your foot in—none 
but good company ever frequent it, exéept wher 
a rogue or so drops in, in disguise; ‘last night, for | 
instance, a couple of ’scape gallows knaves, sav- | 
ing your majesty’s presence—ah! if [could only lay. | 
eyes on them again—I should know’em, wherever 
I saw ’em—one in articular had a confounded | 
hanging look—a man about the neie of—| 
[Eyeing ROCHESTER, stops short.] Mary! Mary! 
if there isn’t one of the very rogues! 
Mary. My dear uncle, hush, for heaven’s 
{Apart.] That wine is still in his head. 
Chas. [apart.| Rochester’s face seems to puz-. 
zie him. 
Copp. Vll say no more; for the more I look—_ 
[low, to MARyv] dash my buttons if it isn’t himself! 
Mary. Hush, I entreat you—I will speak for 
you. [Zakes his place, her eyes still modestly cast 
down.| My uncle has thought it his duty to inform | 
your majesty that two strangers came to his house 
last night, and after calling for a great. deal of 
wine were unable to pay, and went off, leaving a 
valuable watch in pledge, which has proved to. 
belong to your majesty. [ROCHESTER and LADY | 
CLARA in by-play express great delight at the, 


sake! | 


Copp. (apart, rubbing his hands.] Oh, bless her! 


Roch. [to LADY CLARA.] Does not my niece 
tell her little story with clearness and simplicity ? 
< Lady C. Charmingly! she has quite won my 

eart. 
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Mary. My uncle, being an honest man, has | 


The | 


brought the watch to your majesty. 
Copp. Yes, by St. George, and here it is, 
sharpers, to be sure, have run off with five pounds 


'ten of my money, but that’s neither here nor there. 


I don’t say that because I expect you to pay it, 
you know. In short, without more palaver, [cross- 


ies to CHARLES and gives it] here’s the watch. 


[| Glancing at the KING, stops short and gives a long 
whistle.| Whew! [ Treads softly back; low, to MARY. | 
| Smite my timbers, if it ben’t the other rogue! 

Mary. What ails you, uncle? surely, you are 
losing your senses to speak thus of his majesty! 

Copp. [low, to her.| Majesty or no majesty, Pll 
put my hand in the fire on’t he’s the other. 

Chas. The watch is certainly mine. 

Lady C. Your majesty’s? 

[Smiling significantly at ROCHESTER. 

Roch. [affecting astonishment.| Your majesty’s 
watch! 

Chas. Even so; and I might have lost it but 
for this man’s honesty. I shall be more on my 
guard in the future. 

[Looking sternly at ROCHESTER. 

Mary. [looking at CHARLES and ROCHESTER. | 
The voice and the face are astonishingly alike. 
But it is impossible. 

Copp. [rapping his forehead.] I have it—I see 
how it is. [Low, to MARyY.] We've made a pretty 
kettle of fish of it. 
to cruise at night under false colors. 

Mary. Mercy on me! what will become of us? 

Copp. [to MARy.] Let me alone; I see, it’s all 
a masquerade frolic. [ Suppressing a laugh.| Vil 
settle it all. [Alouwd.] Your majesty will not be 
angry with my little fool of a niece. The two 
strangers might be very worthy people: many a 

man has 4 gallows look, and is an honest fellow 
for all that. The truth is, they were a brace of 
/merry wags. Besides, if I had known for certain, 
T wouldn’t for the world—ha! ha !_hbecause, d’ye 
see—honor bright— mum! *[Turning to MARY.] 
/Come, I think I’ve got you pretty well out of this 
scrape, hey? 

Lady C. 1 am of your opinion, Captain Copp. 
They were two sad madcaps. 

Chas. They. merit harsher titles, Lady Clara. 
One of them has been already punished, the other 
‘shall be presently. [Makes a sign to EDWARD, who 
‘brings forward a chair, c.| Captaih Copp, I am 
aware of all that passed at your house. _ [ Sits. 

Copp. Ah! your majesty knows that he who 
-eracks a joke must not complain if he should 
chance to pinch his fingers. 


Chas. True, Captain. But was there not ques- | 


tion of one Rochester? 
Copp. [aside.| Zounds! that’s his friend. This 
is bringing one to close quarters. [Alouwd.] Why, 


craving your majesty’s pardon, I did let ey some; 


. 


hard truths about him. 


Roch. And do you know him of whom you spoke id 


so bluntly? 
Copp. Not I, thank heaven! 


you know, must be true. 


Chas. Spoken like an oracle; and did not you | 


say that this pretty lass was his niece? 
Copp. Aye, as to that matter, Pll stick to a 

proof in hand. Make a reverence, Mary, and 

thanks to Rochester for the relationship. © 
Chas. I will take care that he abe m 


The king, you know, is said | 


= 


a 


But I only said {3 
what everybody says; and what everybody, Says, |} 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


CHARLES THE SECOND. 


13 


+++ 


suitable provision for his niece, or provide her an 
honorable husband. 

Roch. 1 can assure your majesty you only an- 
ticipated his intentions. 

Copp. Avast there! I don’t give up my girl. 

Roch. But you will choose a match suited to her 
noble family ? 

Copp. V1l choose for her an honest man; but no 
ranticumscout companion to suit that Earl of 
Rochester you talk of. [Chuckling and winking. | 
To tell the truth between friends, and all in con- 
fidence, I had a match in my eye, a young music- 
master. Nay, don’t blush, girl, I knew there was 
a sneaking kindness in the case. 

Chas. I oppose that match. That young man 
received a ring last night, but has not had the 
honesty, like Captain Copp, to seek the owner. 
[MARY involuntarily springs forward to defend 
EDWARD against the charge, which LADY CLARA 
and ROCHESTER observe and smile at. 

Copp. Oddsfish! that’s true enough ; he has ab- 
sconded with the ring. 

Mary. \earnestly.| 1am a witness that the ring 
was freely given, and I'll pledge my life that he 
will bring it back. 

Lady C. (aside, to ROCHESTER.] Your niece is a 
brave girl; but I see she has no longer a heart. 

Edw. [advancing.| He only waited a suitable 
moment to return it to vour majesty. 

|Kneels and presents it. 
Edward? The resemblance is no 


Chas. How! 
lJonger a wonder. 

Copp. What, little crotchet and quaver ! 
ha! ha! there’s witchcraft in all this. 

Mary. Oh, heavens! Georgini a gentleman! 
But my heart knew it. 

’ [Cope and MARY go up the stage. 

Chas. it is in vain, Lady Clara, to attempt con- 
cealment. Behold the heroes of the adventure. 

[Rises—EDWARD removes chairs. 

Lady C. Pardon me, sire, I knew it all along— 
I was in the plot. 

Chas. How? . 

Lady C. Her majesty, the queen, was at the | 
head of it. If the Earl be guilty, it is we who in- | 
duced him, and should undergo the punishment. 

Chas. Lunderstand the whole. But the treach- 
ery of this Earl I cannot forgive. He shall not 

obtain my pardon. 

Lady ©. [producing a paper.| It is already 
obtained. Your majesty, over-merciful, has 

signed it. 

Chas. What! he, too, is the author for whom 
you have interested yourself. Ha, ha, ha! fairly 
taken in at all points. Rochester, thou hast con- 


Aha! | 


+* 
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quered. [ROCHESTER kneels; CHARLES and 


KING CHARLES.—Large drab beaver hat, white plumes, point 
lace collar and cuffs, black circular cloak lined with white satin, 
and turned back with goldtrimming. A star on the cloak. Green 


and richly embroidered. Sash of amber-colored silk, with bows 
round the waist and sleeves. Deep buff full breeches, richly em- 
_proidered, with point lace atthe knees. Yellow boots.—Sailor's 
ess: Very full blue tunic, to draw round the waist, full Llue 
ches, blue stockings, striped shirt, coarse baize cap, russet 


STER.—Two dresses of the same fashion as the king's, 


doublet, slashed with white satinfrom top to the bottom of sleeves, | 


the embroidered dress is of plum color and no cloak. 
j hite bows, and white shoes. 


LApy CLARA retire up; Cope and MARY come 
down. 

Copp. {passionately.| Thunder and lightning ! 
this man Rochester? Come along, girl, come 
along ! 

*Roch. Hold, Captain Copp. That Iam Roch- 
ester, ’tis true—a wild fellow, no doubt, since 
everybody says so. But there is one crime that I 
will not take to my charge, for ’tis a sin against 
beauty—I am not the Rochester who deserted the 
pretty Mary; he was my predecessor, and is 
dead. 

Copp. Dead! gone to his long home! Well, 
may heaven deal more kindly with him than he 
did with this little girl. 

Chas. What say you, Captain Copp? What say 
you, my Lord of Rochester? Must we not finda 
husband for our niece ? 

Copp. Fair and softly, your majesty—craving 
your majesty’s pardon, I can’t give up my right 
over my little girl. This lord isan uncle—I can’t 
gainsay it; but he’s a new-found uncle. For my 
part, I have bred her, and fed her, and been her 
uncie all her life ; haven’t I, Mary ? 

Chas. You are right, Captain—you alone ought 
to dispose of her. ButI hope to propose a match 
that shall please all parties. What think you of 
my page—the music-master who brought back 


; the ring ? 


Copp. Your majesty has fathomed my own 
wishes. 

Roch. And mine. 

Edw. And mine. [Approaching MARY. 

Mary. And—[extending her hand] and mine. 

Copp. So, here we are, all safe in port, after last 
night’s squall.. Oddsfish! I feel so merry my 
girls provided for; I have nothing now to care 
for—lll keep open house at the Grand Admiral— 
Tll set all my liquor a-tap—l’ll drown all Wap- 
ping in wine and strong beer—Ill have an illumi- 
nation—Il'll make a bonfire of the Grand Admiral 
—TI'll sing, 


“In the time of the Rump—” 


[Mary runs down and stops him. 

Chas. Captain Copp, I recollect that I am 
your debtor—five pounds ten ; accept this watch 
as a mark of my esteem. This ring I reserve for 
the lovely Mary. [Putting it on her finger.| And 
now, [beckoning all the characters to the front with 
an air of mystery] let me particularly enjoin on 
all present the most profound secrecy in regard to 
our whimsical adventures at Wapping. 

Copp. [clapping his finger to his lips.| Honor 
bright! Mum ! 

THE END. 


Gs UNIS. 


EDWARD.—Searlet doublet, white full breeches trimmed with 
gold button-holes and tassels, white puffs, white silk sash and 
gold fringe, white shoes.—Second dress : Same shape as the first, 
but of plain puce brown, trimmed with amber-colored silk. 

CAPTAIN COPP.—Very full scarlet tunic, drawn round the 
waist with black cord and black bows, striped shirt, large blue 
breeches, trimmed with yellow and large cilt ball buttons, cloak 
to match, with a few buttons but no other trimming, and large 
drab beaver hat. 

TWO WAITERS.—Plain doublet. 

LADY CLARA.—Very rich pink satin dress, with full sleeves, 
trimmed with pearl beads. 

MARY.—Black velvet body, blue silk skirt trimmed with point 
lace, and point lace apron. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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i , Vedd. N eter: Clausin, on your way hither, : 
: I P \ A N W l N K iL E | saw you anything of our friend, Rip Van Winkle? ¢ 
| Xv « Where there’s a cup of good liquor to be shared, } 
a4 he’s sure to be on hand—a thirsty soul. I 
+ 4 ; mick , i \* 
a Romantic Drama, in Two Acts. Knick. Truly, the man that turns up his nose 4 
t 7 at good liquor is a fool, as we Dutchmen have it; } 
3 ADAPTED FROM WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK but cut no jokes on Rip ; ? remember, I’m soon to Pe 
8 be a member of his family ; and any insult offered be 
: BY CHARLES BURKE. to him I shall resent in the singular number, and bg 
$ eres satisfaction must follow, as the Frenchmen have it. ve 
+ CAST OF CHARACTERS. | Vedd. So, Knickerbocker, you are really deter- . 
+ Act 1.—1763. mined to marry Rip’s sister, the pretty Alice ? + 
+ 5 . , . . 
+ Broadway, N. ¥., 1857. Olympic. N. ¥., 1866.| Knick. Yes, determined to be a prisoner in + 
al Rip Van Winkle....... Mr. Hackett. Mr. Jos. Jefferson, Hymen’s chains, as the lovers have it. Ive got > 
Kiviekerbocker.:..+.-+++ Norton. . Rip V Alice's ad Pve le 
Derric Van ae hoon * MeDonall. * Stoddart. ao consent, ve got 1C€S consent, an ve 
| Herman Van Slaus.... got my own pinisen te 
sane ee esa gh oe aTEOR. ‘ ae Clau. But have you got the dame’s consent, eh? — 
Rory Van Clump...... * Price. 4 : Knick. There ’m dished and done up brown ; 
IGUSCAT CR viele vcsisie cians Miss Wooc j it ? s 
Dame Van Winkle.....Mys. Bellamy. Mrs. Saunders. would you believe At % she calls me a long, se 
BAW poe peek fein adiseziats * Sylvesier. ‘gy, outlandish animal, and that I look like two 
abhi ae an Ba ad eran ideal boards glued together. 
WAGIrino ‘pirits ) Mr. Lamy r. J. V. Dailey. 5 ; = ‘ . ce ‘ 
Gauderkin “ap the 5 . y. Here comes Alice,.and with i Rip’s , 
cken atskills . augnter. iMUSIC. 
A lapse of twenty years is supposed to occur between the First and Enter ALICE, with LORRENNA, R. U. E. b 
Second Acts. Alice. Come along, loiterer! woe betide us | 
Act IL.—1783. /when we get home, for having tarried so long. 
ne Van Winkle.......Mr. Hackett, Mr. Jos. Jefferson. | What will the dame say 2 p 
erman Van Slaus.... Warwick. | ar 4 t 
Seth Slovgli.«--o.+ ++. ~ Whiting. “ §, T. Sinclair. aus ibe it : rh my ee Sn phe: — 
mickerbocker....+++++ * Norton. up and down the lane a dozen imes, 0o ing or ie 
pega ies ate overs, -./ the school-master, Knickerbocker. t. 
oe ete Jy... or Sak tes Alice. Hold your tongue, miss; it’s no such thing. 
TS: WAG CL + ee eceeees rownh. rs. Sinclair. 1 j ; 
Second Villager ....... ‘\ Hoffman. Miss Reid. Lor. You know you tove him. : 
ae Knickerbocker.... Mrs. 5 vester. s Alice. How do you know that, Miss Pert ? ; 
OFTEN. .cccccsevcne s en. ne . Newton. Lor. I ean see tee and seeing is believing, they | P : 
_ |say. Oh, you’re monstrous jealous of him, you © 
of Nel 494 vert Baltes know you are. [KNICKERBOCKER advances, L. 
5 Dest Village aH 3 sede Alice. Jealous! I, jealous of him? No, indeed, 
ile vf Geor Tah ae with @ T never wish to see his ugly face again. 
pan en ons pAcas be pada a, ae is D ee L.C. Knick. Say not so, sweet blossom of the valley, r 
pene covered, smoning. VED- | for in that case I shall shoot myself in despair. } 
pe ee 1 aa le Le °C. RORY, Li; Alice. Oh, don’t think of such a thing, for then _ 
LAUSIN at table, C. Chorus at rise of curtain. your ghost might haunt me. 
: ae nears ee Lor. And I’m sure you would rather have him 
n our native land, where flows the Rhine, , 2 
Tn infancy we culled the vine ; than his ghost ; wouldn’t hea Alice? 3 
Although we toiled with patient care, Knick. That’ Ss a very smart child. But Ali 
But poor and seanty was our fare. sweet Alice, can’t.f drop in this evening, when 
SOLO. the old folks are out of the way ? 
; Rc ay) A nr aera. tol, Alice. Not for the world; if the dame were to 
Now plenty all our cares repay, find you in the house, I don’t know what would 
So laugh and dance the hours aw ay. happen. ay 
CHORUS. Lor. Don’t you know, Alice, mamm, al 
Now plenty oa Gurioanes *epey, -|}goes out for an hour in the evenin 
oO laugh an ance the hours away ; 
Gai hat ens Hate et ; neighbor, Dame Wrigrim? Now, if) 
So laugh, ha, ha! and dance the hours away. | ERBOCKER] come at eight 0’ Goals; é 
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‘Act I, Scene 1.] 


gravel at the window, there’s no knowing but you 
might see Alice. 

Knick. That’s an uncommon clever girl; but, 
Alice, ’m determined to turn over a new leaf with 
Dame Van Winkle; the next time I see her, I'll 
pluck up courage and say to her— 

Dame. [withowt, R. U. E.| Alice! Alice! odds 
bodikins and pins, but [ll give it you when I 
catch you. [The VILLAGERS exit R. and L. 

Knick. Run, Alice, run! [ALICE, LORRENNA 
and KNICKERBOCKER run to R. 

Dame. (without, R.| Alice! [ALIcE, LORREN- 
NA and KNICKERBOCKER evit hastily, L 

Rory. Egad! the dame’s tongue is a perfect 
scarecrow. 

Vedd. The sound of her voice sets them running 
just as if she were one of the mountain spirits, of 
whom we hear so much talk. But where the 
deuce can Rip be all this while? [Rip sings 
without, L.2 E.] But talk of the devil and his 
imps appear. 

Enter Rip VAN WINKLE, L. 2 E., with gun, 
game-bag, etc. 


| 
| 


Rip. Rip, Rip, wass is dis for a business? You 
are a mix nootze, unt dat is a fact. Now, I start- 
ed for de mountains dis mornin’, determined to fill 
my bag with game, but I met Von Brunt, de one- 
eyed sergeant—comma see hah, unt brandy-wine 
hapben my neiber friend; well, I couldn’t refuse 
to take a glass mit him, unt den I tooks anoder 
glass, unt den I took so much as a dozen, dol 


—he got so topheavy, I rolled him in ce hedge to 
sleep a leetle, for his one eye got so crooked, he 
never could have seed his way straight; den I 
goes to de mountain ; do I see double, d——d a bird 
could I shooted. But I stops now, I drinks no! 
more; if anybody ask me to drink, I say to dem 
[VEDDER comes down R., and offers cup to him] 
here is your goot health, and your family’s goot 
health, and may you all live long and prosper. 
. (Drinks. 
Vedd. Why, neighbor Rip, where have yous been 
all day? We feared some of the elfin goblins of 
the Catskills had caught you. 
Rip. Ha, ha! I never see no ghosts, though I’ve 
fought mit spirits in my time. Ha, ha! 
_ Vedd. And they always throw you, eh? Ha, ha! 
Rip. Dat’s a fact! ‘Ha, ha, ha! 
' Vedd. But, Rip, where have you been? > 
Eee Rip. Oh, very hard at work—very busy ; dere is 
| nothing slipped fun my fingers as was come at abe. 
Rory. [down L.] They appear to have -slipped 
+ through your game-bag, though, for its full of 
emptiness. Ha, ha, ha! 
-| ip. Ho, ho, ho! "cut no jokes at my bag, or T’ll 
; gib you de sack. 
2s Vedd. Come, Rip, sit down, take a pipe anda 
| glass, and make yourself comfortable. 
Rip. Nine, nine—ech con neiched—it behoves a 
an to look after his interest unt not drink all de 


+ epee coop? 


£ 
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— Rip. Staitapin mine aot Can you fly to de 
on on a paper kite? can you drink all de beer 
ndy-wine at one gulp? when you can do 
pots im himmel, you can manage mine 
Dg laugh. 


igi glass. Rip. 
’t touch him. 


Rie VAN 


drink no more as a bottle; he drink no more as 1, 
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Vedd. Come, come, lay hold. 

Rip. Now Vl be d d fun I does. 

Vedd. Well, if you won’t. 

[ All go to table but Rip. 

Rip. Dere is a drinks, dere is a drinks, I have 
conquered temptation at last. Bravo, resolution ! 
bravo, resolution ! resolution, you shall have one 
glass for dat. [ Goes to table. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

Rory. Here, Rip, here’s a glass at your service, 
and as for the contents, I’ll warrant it genuine 
|and no mistake. [Gives RIP a cup. 

Rip. Rory, here is your goot health, and your 
family’s goot health, unt may you all live long unt 
prosper. 

Rory. Come, Rip, give us a stave. 

Vedd. Yes, yes, Rip, a stave, for the old dame 
will be after you soon, and then we will all have 
to make a clearance. 

Rip. Oh, tunner wasser! won’t my old woman 
skin me when I get bome! 

Vedd. and Rory. Ha, ha, ha! come, the song, 
the song ! 

Rip. Well, here is Rip Van Winkle’s warning to | 
j all single fellows. 


— 
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SONG.—RIp. 
List, my friends, to caution’s voice, 
Ere de marriage knot you tie ; 
It is the devil, mit shrews to splice, 
Dat nobody can deny, deny, 
Dat nobody can deny. 
Chorus.—That nobody ean deny, ete. 


When a wife to rule once wishes, 
Mit poor spouse ’tis all my eye, 
I’m d——1 if she don’t wear de breeches, 
Dat nobody can deny, deny, 
Dat nobody can deny. 
Chorus.—That nobody-ean deny, ete. 


Yet dere is a charm about dem, 
Do dere voices ure so high 
We can't do mit ’em, 
Nor we can’t domitout ’em, 
Dat nobody can deny, deny, 
Dat nobody can deny. 
Chorus.—That nobody can deny, ete. _ 
Dame. [without, R. 1. E.] Rip, Rip! Vl stretch 
your ears when I get hold of them. 
Rip. Mine goot im himmel, dere is my frow. 
Dame. [without.| Rip! youlazy varmint! Rip! 
Rip. [gets under the table with bottle.] Look 
out, boys! de wildcat’s coming. [Music. VED- 
DER, Rory and CLAUSIN at table. 


[Pause. 


Enter DAME, with a stick, R. U. E. 


Dame. Where is this wicked husband of mine ? 
Odds bodikins and pins! [heard his voice ; you’ve 
hid him somewhere ! you ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves to inveigle a husband from a tender, 
loving spouse ; but ’m put-upon by all, because 
they ‘know the mildness of my temper. [ They 
laugh.| Odds bodikins and curling irons, but 
some of you shall laugh the other sides of your 
mouths—Ill pull your pate for you. [Music. 
Chases them round table; they exit L. and R. 
DAME upsets table and discovers Rip. 

Dame. Oh, you Rip of all rips! what have you 
‘to say for yourself? 

Rip. Here is your goot health, unt your family’s, 
unt may you all live long and prosper. 

Dame. [pulling him down the stage by the ear.] 
I’m cool—that is to say not very hot; but the 
mildest temper in the world would be in a pas- 
sion at such treatment. Get home, you drunken 
monster, or I shan’t be able to keep my hands off 
pope tel me, sir, what have you been aboutall day? 
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Rip. Hard at work, my dumpsy dumpsy; de 
first thing I see dis morning was a fine fat rabbit. 

Dame. A yvabbit? Oh, I do like rabbits in a 
stew; I like everything in a stew. 

Rip. I be d d fun dat is a fact. 

Dame. Well, well, the rabbit? 

Rip. I was going to tell you—well, dere was de 
rabbit feeding in de grass. 

Dame. Well, well, Rip? 

Rip. I puts my gun to my shoulder— 

Dame. Yes— 

Rip. I takes goot aim mit him. 

Dame. Yes— 

Rip. I pulls my trigger, unt— 

Dame. Bang went the gun and down the rab- 
bit fell. 


run. -Ha, ha, ha! 

Dame. No! 

Rip. I be d——d fun dat is a fact. 

Dame. And you shot nothing? 

Rip. Not dat time; but de next time, I picks! 
me my flint, unt I cr eeps up to de little pond by 
de old field, unt dere what do you tink I see ? 

Dame. Ducks ? 

Rip. More as fifty black 
as a goose—well, I hauls up again. 

Dame. And so will I [raising stick] if you 
miss fire this time. 

Rip. Bang! 

Dame. How many down? 

Rip. One! 

Dame. Not more than one duck out of fifty? 

Rip. Yes, a great deal more as one duck. 

__ Dame. Then you shot more than one? 
' Rip. Yes, more asone duck—I shot one old bull. 

Dame. What? 

Rip. Ym d d fun dat isa fact! dat was one 
down, and my goot im himmel how he did roar 
and bellow unt lash his tail unt snort and sneeze 
unt sniff! Well, de bull puts right after me, unt 


up mit me just as I was climbing de fence, unt 
breeches, unt sent me flying more as a mile high. 


in a big tree, unt dere I sticks fast, unt den— 
Dame. You went fast asleep for the rest ofthe day. 
Rip. Dat’s a fact. How you know dat? you 
must be a witch.. ; 
Dame. [catching him by the collar.| Home, sir, 
home! you lazy scamp. [ Beating him. 
Rip. But, mine lublicka frow— 
Dame. Home! 
Rip. Nine! nine !— 
Dame. Home! 
Rip. Mine goot im himmel. 
[Music. DAME beats him off R. 1. &. 


[Beating him. 


\ 


[Beats him. 


Scene IL.—<A Plain Chamber. 
Enter DERRIC VAN SLAUS, L. 


Derr. Should the present application fail, I am 
a ruined man; all my speculations will be frus- 
trated, and my duplicity exposed; yes, the dis- 
sipation of my son must inevitably prove his ruin 
as well as mine. To supply his wants, the public 
money has been employed; and if unable to re- 
place it, heaven knows what may be the conse- | 
quence. But my son is now placed with an able 
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none 
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Rip. Eh? snap went de gun and off de rabbit, 


cs as big) 


I puts right away fun de bull; well, de bull comes! 
he catch me mit his horns fun de seat of my) 
Well, by and bye directly I come down already | 


‘favorable opportunity for my calling and sound- 
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/advocate in New York, and should he pursue the © 
‘right path, there may be still hopes of his refor- 
mation. 
Herman. 
lis this way? 
| Derr. What voice is that; myson? What can 
jhave recalled him thus suddenly? Some new 
|misadventure. Oh, my forboding thoughts! 


[without, L.] My father, you say, 


Enter HERMAN, L. 
| 


Herman, what brings you back? Are all my 
cautions thus lightly regarded, that they can 
|take no hold upon your conduct ? 

Herm. You have good cause for warmth, sir, 
but learn the reason of my disobedience, ere you 
condemn. Business ofimportance has urged me 
hither—such as concerns us both most intimately. 

Derr. Some fresh extravagance, no doubt, to 
drain my little left, and set a host of creditors 
loose upon me. 

Herm. Not so, sir, but the reverse. 
know our neighbor, Rip Van Winkle? 

Derr. Know him? Aye, his idleness is pro- 
verbial; you have good cause to recollect him ~ 
too, since ’twas by his courage your life was pre- 
served, when attacked by the famished wolf. 

Herm. He has a daughter scarcely seven years 
old; now, the attorney whom I serve has been 
jemployed to draw up the will and settle the 
affairs of this gir’s aunt, who, for some slight 
offered by Van Winkle, has long since discarded 
the-family. At her death, the whole of her im- 
mense wealth, in cash and land, is the inherit- 
ance of the girl, who is, at this moment, the 
richest presumptive heiress in the land. 

Derr. What connection can Van Winkle’s for- 
tune have with ours? 
| Herm. Listen! Were it possible to procure 
his signature toa contract that his daughter, 
| when of age, should be married to me, on this 
security money might be raised by us to any 


List! you 


, 
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amount. Now, my good father, am I comprehen- 
sible ? , 
| Derr. Truly, this seems no visionary dream, 


like those in which, with fatal pertinacity, you 
have so oft indulged; and on recollection, the 
rent of his tenement is in arrears; ’twill offer 


ing him; the contract must be your care. 

Herm. ’Vis already prepared and lacks only 
his signature. [Presenting it.] Lawyers who 
would do justice to their clients must not pause 
at conscience; ’tis entirely out of the question 
when their own interest is concerned. , 
~ Derr. Herman, I like not this black-leg manner 
of proceeding ; yet it augurs thou wilt be a pet- 
tifogger. Pll to Van Winkle straight, and though 
not legalized to act, yet in this case I can do 
work which honest lawyers would scorn. 

[Exit R. 

Herm. [solus.] True; the honest lawyer lives 
by his reputation, and therefore pauses to under 
take a cause he knows unjust; but how easily 
are some duped. Uan my father for a momen 
suppose that the rank weeds of youth are 
easily uprooted? No! what is to be done, go 
father of mine, but to serve myself? Young me 
of the present generation cannot live withou 
means of entering into life’s varieties an 
supply will henceforth enable me to do so to the 
‘fullest extent of my, sting wishes 
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Scene III.—Rie’s Cottage. Door, u. 2. EE. 
Window in flat. A closet in flat, with dishes, 
shelves, etc. Clothes-basket, with clothes. Table, 
chairs, arm-chair, with cloak over it. Broom. 
on stage. 


KNICKERBOCKER enters cautiously, D. 2. E. L.| 
Knick. Zooks! I’m venturing into a tiger’s den | 
in quest ofa lamb. All’s clear, however; and, | 


could I but pop on little Alice, how we would bill 
and coo. She comes! lie still, my fluttering heart. | 


inter ALICE, R. 


Alice. [without observing KNICKERBOCKER. ] 
There, there, go to sleep. Ah, Knickerbocker! 
how I love you, spite of all the str ange ways that 
you pursue. 

Knick. {aside.| Sensible, susceptible soul! But 
merit ever meets its recompense. 

_ Alice. No wonder I am fascinated; his figure is 
so elegant, and then his education! I never see) 
him but I am ready to jump into his loving arms. 
[Turning, she is caught in the embrace of KNICK- 
ERBOCKER. 
Knick. This is too much for human nature to 
support; this declaration is a banquet that gods | 
might prize. Beauteous angel! hear me, whilst I 
proclaim— [Kneelin g- 
Dame. [{without.| Go along, you drunken brute ! | 
' Knick. The devil! ’tis Dame Van Winkle!! 
What’s to become of me ? 
Alice. If yowre found here I’m ruined! you 
must conceal yourself-—but where ? 
Knick. That’s the important question; oh, I'll 
hop into the cupboard. 
Alice. Not for the world! she is sure to want 
something out of it. Here, here, get into this | 
clothes-basket, and let me cover you over with) 
the foul linen. 
Knick. It’s a very foul piece of business alto- | 
+ gether; but I must stomachit whether I will or no. 
+ (Music. She puts him into the basket and covers 
| him with linen. 


DAME enters, L. 2. E., dragging in Rip. 


Dame. And now, sir, -l’ve got you home, what 
have you got to say for yourself, I should like to 
$| know?) 

Rip. Nothing, my darling ; de least said is soon- 
| est mended, and so you shall have all de talk to 
t) yourself. Now ain’t dat liberal? 
t| Dame. Where’s all the game you were to bring 
+| home? 
_ Rip. On de wing still; wouldn’t venture to come 
'+| mitin fire; for though dey missed mine gun, dere’s 
-¢| one ting for certain, I never miss your blowing up. 
+| Dame. My blowing up! Odds bodikins and 
- pins! I shall never be able to contain myself! 
+| Where’s the money to pay the — you oaf? 
Rip. I don’t know. Do you ? 
Dame. Yowll go to prison, and that'll be the 
id on’t. 
ip. Come, no more quarreling tonight. We'll 
L ses about the rent money to-morrow morning. 
Dame. To-morrow! it’s always to-morrow with 
3 80, Alice, you are sitting and idling as usual, 
ike your brother; a precious pair of soft pates. 
Soft pate ! pretty hard, I guess, or it would 
. fractured long since, and dat’s a fact. 
And now, Alice, come with me, that I 


?\have a drop, you sot, that you shall not. 


elf how you have disposed of the 
J eaaiier® you are just such a 


asad ra 
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‘crawler as that vagrum there, [is retiring on R.] 
that terrapin ! 


Rip. Terrapin! Ah, dame, I leaves you to go 
the whole hog; but hark’ee, my lovey, before you 


go, won’t you return de leetle bottle which you | 


managed to get from me last night ?. 


Dame. Odds bodikins and pins! A manalready | 
you shan’t © 


drunk, and asking for more liquor! 
‘The 
bottle indeed! not you, eh faith ! 

[Hait, with ALICE, R. 


Rip. Tunder take me if I don’t think but what | 


she has finished it herself, and dat’s de fact. 
/nose always sniffs like a terrier’s 


My 


[Music. Rip opens the closet door cautiously, and 


is rummaging for a bottle, when he treads on | 
KNICKERBOCKER, who roars out lustily. Rip, im | 


his sudden alarm, upsets the porcelain and glass; 


and, falling, rolls inio the middle of the chamber, | 
quaking in every limb, and vociferating lowdly.| | 
|Help! murder! fire! thieves! [KNICKERBOCKER, 


in the interim, darts out of the closet, and, beyond 
the consciousness of future proceeding, throws him- 
self into the arm-chair—ALIceE, entering hastily, 
throws a cloak over him, which hides him from 


| observation. 


DAME enters, alarmed, R. 

Dame. Odds bodikins and pins ! 
matter now ? 

Rip. [raising his head cautiously.| Matter, in- 
deed! the devil’s in the cupboard ! 
| be swammed. 

Dame. In the cupboard! [Going there, sees 
china broken, squalling.| All my fine porcelain 
| destroyed ! monster! vile, rapacious monster! A 
| devil, indeed, has been in the cupboard, and that’s 

you. The china, presented to me by my grand 
‘relations, which I set such store on, smashed into 


what’s the 


|a thousand pieces; ’tis too much for my weak | 
[She sinks | 
in the arm-chair, but immediately starts wp, and, 


nerves. I shall swoon! I shall faint! 
squalling, falls into RrP’s arms. KNICKERBOCKER 
regains the closet, unobserved by all save ALICE.] 
Heaven have mercy on us! there was somebody 
in the chair! somebody in the chair! 

Rip. Phoo! there’s nothing in de chair, save 
your old cloak, [tossing it aside] dat’s all. 

Dame. 
Alice, put your hand into my pocket and you'll 
find a bottle. ALICE produces a bottle. 

Rip. [aside.| A leetle bottle! Oh, dat’s de pri- 
vate cupboard. Alice, let me hold de leetle bot- 
tle, whilst you fetch a glass for the old woman. 


[ALICE, hastening off, brings a wine-glass from R., 


which Rip jills and gives to DAME.] Here’s your 
goot health, and your family’s, and may you live 
long and prosper. [Drinks from the bottle; ALICE, 
im the interim, proceeds to the closet and brings 
KNICKERBOCKER out, who is making for the door, 
when, hearing some one approach, he again es- 
capes to his retreat. 

Alice. [at door.] Oh, aunt! aunt! here’s the 
purgomaster coming up the garden.” 

Dame. Odds bodikins and pins! the burgo- 
master! what’s to be done now ? Coming for the 
rent! what’s to be done now, I say ? 

Rip. Vil go to bed and think. [Crosses to R.. 

Dame. You shan’t go to bed! you must make 
some fresh excuse; you're famous at them to me; 
you have gotinto the hobble and must get out oo 


—* a _ 


eas ee 


; ’tis in de cup-. 
/board, her Hollands ;—so here goes to nibble. | 


Oh, la! Vl | 


I’m so alarmed—so agitated, that— 


& 
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it as-well as you can. I shall go and consult my 
friend, Dame Wrigrim ; and Alice, should the ped- 
dler woman come, desire her not to leave any more 
of her rubbish here. [4s DAME retires, she meets 
DERRIC, to whom she courtesys. 

Derr. Good evening, Dame. 

Dame. Your honor’s servant. [Hxit DAME, D. F. 

Rip. [aside.] La! what a stew I’m in; Alice, 
take yourself_off, ’tis full time; wish I was off, 
too, mit all my heart and soul. 

Alice. [aside.| Dear, dear! 
of my poor Knickerbocker ? [Exit k. 

Derr. Well, honest Rip, how wags the world 
with you? 

Rip. Bad enough, sir, for though laboring from 
morn to night, [can make no advance in de world, 
though my industry is proverbial, and dat’s a fact. 
| Derr. Why, where the bottle is concerned, few, 
| I believe, can boast so much industry. 
| Rip. Dat is a fact; but I suppose you have 
| called concerning de rent. [Aside.] How my heart 
goes and comes ! [Alowd.] Now, if your honor will 
be so good enough to— 

Derr. To write the receipt? certainly. 

Rip. Nine, nine! [Aside.| I’m stewed alive mit 
perspiration. 

Derr. We'll talk of the rent at a future period ! 
There is another affair on which I wish to consult 
you. 

Rip. 'Takea chair, your honor. [ Aside, rubbing 
his hands together.| It’s all right, by de hookey. 
| [Aloud.] Take a glass mit me. [They take chairs. 
Derr. You know my only son, whose life you 
| preserved ? 

Rip. Yes; and a wild, harum scarum dog he is. 

[Drinks. 

Derr. He is now. stationed in New York, study- 
ing the law, and has become a staid, sober, pru- 
dent youth; and now, ’tis my wish that he should 
| settle on this, his native place, and that he marry 
some honest girl, who is altogether unacquainted 
with the frivolities of cities; and I Lave been 
thinking that in a few years your daughter will be 
grown up, and would make a suitable match for 
him. ‘True, there will be some disparity in their 
ages, but as the years are on the side of the hus- 
band, so ’twill be all the better for the wife, ii 
| having a matured preceptor. 

Rip. Beg pardon, sir; but it strikes me you are 
only carrying on your rigs mit me. 

Derr. No, on my honor; and, to convince you 
that I’m'in earnest, I have brought with me a 
contract by which our offspring when of age are 
bound to intermarry, or forfeit their several for- 
tunes. I shall settle all mine on Herman, and I 
shall expect you to do the same for your daughter. 

Rip. Yah, yah! ech woll; V’ll give her all I got; 
all my money; but she must be d——d smart if 
she can find’em. Take a drink, Mr. Burgomas- 
ter. [Drinks. 

Derr. Well, here are the two contracts, both 
binding and legally drawn. 

Rip. Yah, yah! [Drinks. DERRIC gives him 
the pen. | What you want me to do mit dis? 

Derr. Merely sign your name. 

Rip. Me, put my name to dat paper, mitoutmy 
old woman knowing?—mine goot friend, she 
would skin me. [Noise incloset.] Schat, you witeh ! 

Derr. Bus I was about to propose, on condition 
of your signing the contract, to let you live rent 
_ free in future. 


what will become 
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Rip. Rent free! Vl sign! But stop! my old 
woman must play old hob mit me—so put down 
dat I can break dat contract, if I choose, in 
twenty years and a day. [ Noise. | Schat, you witch! 


Derr. [writing.| As you.please. [ Noise. 
Rip. Schat, you witch! (Drinks. 
Derr. Is that a cat, friend Rip? [| Writing. 


Rip. I don’t know if it is a cat—but if it is my 
dog Snider, I wouldn’t be in his skin when de old 
woman comes back. 

Derr. There, friend Rip, I have inserted, at 
your request, this codicil: ‘‘Should the said Rip 
Van Winkle think fit to annul this contract with- 
in twenty years and a day, he shall be at full lib- 
erty to do so.” 

Rip. Yah, yah! dos is recht—dat is goot. Now, 
Mr. Burgomaster, what you want me to do ? 

Derr. Sign it! 

Rip. Wass? 

Derr. Sign! 

Rip. Give me de paper. [Takes it.] How my 
head turns round. [Reading.] ‘Should the said 
Rip Van Winkle”—yah, yah! dat is me—‘“ Rip 
Van Winkle—twenty years and a day.” Oh, dat 
is all recht. [Writing.] R-i-p V-a-n—[noise] 
schat, you witch !—W-i-n-k-l-e—now, dere he is. 

Derr. And there is the counterpart. [ Gives it. 

Rip. Dis is for me, eh? Tl put him in my 
breast pocket—yah, yah! 

Derr. Now, Rip, I must bid you good evening. 

Rip. Stop! Take some more liquor. Why, de 
bottle is empty. Here, Alice, Alice! get some 
more schnapps for de burgomaster. 

Derr. No, not to-night. [Rising.] But, should 
you want any, you will always find a bottle for you 
at ie old friend Rory’s; so, good night. 

Stop, Mr. Burgomaster! I will go and 
get ree bottle now. [Rising.] Alice, ‘Alice! ! comma 
see hah! 

inter ALICE, R 
Alice, give me mine hat [ ALICE gives itt.] 
Now take care of de house till I comes back; if 
de old woman comes before I gets home, tell her 
Iam gone out mit de burgomaster on par—par— 
tick—particklar business. [H#wit, L. D., with DER- 
RIC. ALICE advances and brings on KNICKER- 
BOCKER from the closet. : 

Alice. So, Mr. Knickerbocker, you are still here? 

Knick. Yes; all that’s left of me! and now 
that the coast is clear, I'll give them leg bail, as 
the lawyers have it, and if ever they catch me 
here again—[He goes towards the door, and re- 
turns in sudden alarm.| Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
here’s mother Van Winkle coming back. T shall 
never get out of this mess. 

Alice. It’s all your own fault! why would yous 
come to-night ? due 

Knick. Tshall never be able to come again— |¢ 
the cross vixen will take care of thatif she catches © 
me here. ie 

Alice. There is but one method of avoiding her |3 
wrath ; slip on the clothes the old peddler woman 
brought for sale, and T’ll warrant you'll soon be 
tumbled out of the house. 

Knick. With a good thrashing to boot, I su 
pose. No matter, if I can but slip out of ‘tl 
house, I don’t care what Islip into. [KNICKER- 
BOCKER sits in arm-chair and is attired by ALICE 
in woman's dress; on rising, the petticoats 
reach his knees.| Confound the lower garme 
they’re too short es Li ; 
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ft) pause ensues. 
| of cannon-balls is heard—then a discordant shout , 
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Alice. "Tis your legs are too long by half! 
stoop down, say as little as possible, and you’ll not 
be discovered. [He again sits. | 

DAME enters, D. F. 

Dame. Well, U’'ve got back, and I see Mr. Van 
Slausis gone; but where’s that varlet, Rip? out 
again! Oh, that Rip! that Rip! ll certainly be 
the death of him; or he will of me, which is most 
likely. Alice, who have you in the chair? 

Alice. The peddler woman, aunt, who has come 
for the things she left. 

Dame. Vhe peddler woman—hark’ee, gossip ; 
bring no more of your rubbish here. Take your- 
self off, and let me have a clear house. 

Knick. (aside.| ’Gad, I wish I was safely cleared 
out of it. [KNICKERBOCKER rises, hobbles for- 
ward R.; but forgetting the shortness of the petti- 
coats, in courtesying, 1s discovered by the DAME, 
Srom the exposure of his legs. 

Dame. Odds dodikins and pins! who have we 
here? animpostor! But you shall pay for it; this | 
isa peddler woman, indeed, with such lanky shanks. 
[She rushes up to door and. locks it; then, with a 
broom, L. U. E., pursues him round ; he flings 
bonnet in her face. 

Knick. Needs must when the devil drives—so 
here goes. [He jumps through the window, which 
is dashed to pieces ; he disappears. DAME rushes 
up with broom towards window. ALICE laughs. 

Dame. What! laugh at his misconduct, hussy? 
One’s just as bad as the other. All born to plague 
me. Get you to bed—to bed, I say. [DAME drives. 
ALICE off, and follows, R 


ScEenE IV.—Half dark. A front wood. The re- 
port of a gun is heard ; shortly after Rip enters 
with his fowling-piece, L. 

Rip. Whip-poor-will! egad, I think they’ll 
whip poor Rip. [Zakes aim at bird ; it flashes in 
the pan.| Another miss! Oh, curse the misses 
and the missusses! hang me if T can get a single 
shot at the sky-flyers. Wish I had one of de 
German guns which Knickerbocker talks so much 
about—one dat fires round corners ; la! how.I’d 
bring dem down! Were I to wing as many daily 
as would fill a dearborn, dame wouldn’t be satis- 

fied ; not that she’s avaricious—but den she must 

have something or somebody to snarl at, and I’m 

the unlucky dog at whom she always lets fly. 

Now, she got at me mit de broomstick so soon as 

I got back again; it I go home again, she will 

-| break my baék. Tunner wasser! how sleepy I 
+; am—I can’t go home, she will break my back—so 
I will sleep in de mountain to-night, and to-mor-. 
row I turn over a new leaf and drink nomore liquor. 
Voice. [outside.| Rip Van Winkle! [A dead 
Suddenly a noise like the rolling 


+, of laughter, L. Rip wakes, and sits up astonished. | 

4 Rip. What the deuce is that? my wife at mine 

t¢| elbow? Oh, no, nothing of the kind; I must 
+| have been ’ dreaming ; som ULL contrive to nap, 

since I’m far enough from her din. 

[ Reclines and sleeps. 

Voice. [owtside.] Rip Van Winkle! [The laugh 

yg repeated, Rip again wakes. 

“wp. I can’t be mistaken dis time. Plague on’t, 

vmong the spirits of the mountains, me- | 
haven't a ag of spirits left to ‘Keep: 


i 


'Rrp’s shoulder. 


Swaggrino. [without, u.] Rip Van Winkle! | 
Rip Van Winkle! 
Rip. Rip Van Winkle! that’s me to a certainty. | 


[ Music. 
SWAGGRINO, the grotesque dwarf, enters L., bend- 
ing beneath the weight of a large cask which 
he bears on his shoulders. He pwuses, examines 
Rip, then invites him to assist him in placing the 

cask on the grownd, which Rie complies with. 
Hang me if he hasn’t brought my heart up into | 
my mouth; what an outlandish being; a sea- 
snake, by dunder! [Music. SwAGGRINO, point- 
mg to the cask, entreats Rip’s assistance in bear- 
ing it up the mountains.] Want me to help you up 
mit it? Why not say so at first, my old codger ? 
What a queer old chap, to be sure; but I can’t let | 
him toil up the mountain with such a heavy load 
as dat—no, no; and so, old broad chops, I’ll help 
you. [Music. DWARF assists in placing cask on 
A loud laugh is heard—Rip is 
alarmed, but DWARF signs him to proceed and be 
of good courage; leads way by rocks, R. Another 


peal of laughter, and RiP hastily follows him. 


ScENE V.—Dark. The Sleepy Hollow, in the bosom 
of the mountains, occupying the extreme extent 
of the stage—stunted trees, fragments of rock in 
various parts. Moon im the horizon—the en- 
trance to this wild recess being by an opening 
Srom the abyss in the rear of the glen. 

Music. Grotesque Dutch figures, with enormous 
masked heads and lofty tapering hats, discover- 
ed playing at cards in various places, others at 
Dutch pins, battledores and shuttlecocks ; the 
majority seated on a rock, drinking and smoking. 

Gauderkin. Since on earth this only day, 

In fifty years we’re given to stray, 

We'll keep it as a holiday! 

So, brothers, let’s be jolly and gay. 

Icken. But question, where’s that lazy wight, 
Who, soon as sun withdrew its light, 

Was for the earth’s rich beverage sent, 

And has such time in absence spent ? 

Gaud. Perhaps with some misfortune he’s been 

doomed to meet, 

Cross’d, no doubt, on the road by mortal feet. 
Icken. And what the punishment that you decree 

On him, who on our mysteries makes free ? 
Gaud. Twenty years in slumber’s chain 

Is the fate that we ordain ; 

Yet, if merry wight he prove, 

Pleasing dreams his sleep shall move. 

Icken. Our brother comes, and up the rugged steep, 
A mortal, see, Swaggrino’s presence keep. 

Omnes. Twenty years in slumber’s chain, 

Is the fate that we ordain. 

He comes! he comes! let silence reign! 

Let silence reign ! let silence reign ! 

The spirits retire wp and station themselves in 

_ motionless attitudes. Music. SwWAGGRINO as- 
cends by the opening in the rear, followed by Rip, 
with the keg. Rie advances on the u.; and, 
with the assistance of his conductor, places the 
cask on the rock. The spirits remain immovable 
im front. ! 

Rip. Ym a dead man to a certainty. Into 
what strange company have I tumbled! Crikey, 
‘what will become of me? Dear, dear! would I 
Were home again, even pegnels along with Dame 
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| vance and stare at him, then resume their games. | 
| SWAGGRINO taps thecask; motions the astonished 
Rip to assist him in distributing its contents into | 
various flagons, an injunction with which he com- | 
plies. SwWAGGRINO helps his compunions.| After 
all they seem a harmless set, and there can be 
no argument with them, for they appear to be all) 
dummies. Lord, were my wife as silent. They’re | 
a deadly, lively, jolly set; but I wonder what 
kind of spirits dese spirits are drinking! surely 
dere can be no harm in taking a drop along mit 
dem. [Fills a flagon.| Here goes! Gentlemen, 
here’s your goot health, and your broad chopped 
families’, and may you all live long and prosper. 
[ Drinks. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! [Music. A grotesque 
_ dance ensues, during which Rie continues to sup- 
_ ply himself from the keg. He at length joins in| 
the dance, and becomes so exhausted that he reels 
Sorward and sinks in front. The dancing ceases, 
| the spirits utter three ‘“Ho, ho, ho’s!” Some of 
_ them sink. Music piano as the curtain slowly 
_ descends. 


ACT AL. 


| SCENE I.—The last of the First Act repeated; but 
the distance now presents a richly cultivated 
country. The bramble is grown into a lofty 
tree, and all that remains of RiP’s gun is its 
rusty barrel, which is at the foot of the tree. 


Bird Music. Rip discovered extended on the 
ground asleep; his hair gray, and beard grown 
to an unusual length—the hour of the scene is 
gray dawn, and birds from sky and hill are | 


chirping. 
Rip. Sees in his sleep.| Mother Van 
Winkle 


Dame Van Winkle ! what are you arter ? 
Don’t be always badgering; will you never allow 
poor Rip a moment’s quiet? Curse it! don’t 
_ throw de hot water about so, yowll scald one’s 
_ eyes, and so you will, and no mistake; and so 
you have. [He awakens in sudden emotion.] Eb! 
by dunder, what’s all dis ? where am I, in the name 
_ of goodness where am I? [Gazing around.] On 
_ the Catskill Mountains, by all that’s miraculous ! 
Egad! my rib will play the very devil with me for 


" : te 
Van Winkle. [Music. The figures severally .ad- | 


‘heart ! 


stopping out all night. There will be a fine peal 
sounded when I get home. [Rises.] How con- 
_ foundedly stiff and sore my joints do feel; surely I 
must have been sleeping for a pretty long time! 
Asleep ! no I was awake and enjoying myself with 
as jolly arum set of codgers as ever helped to 
toom out a keg of Hollands. I danced, and, egad, 
drank with them, till I was pretty blue, and dat’s 
no mistake; but confound it, they shouldn’t have 
caught me napping, for ’tis plain they have taken 
themselves off like an unceremonious pack of— 
pack of—I’d give an eye tooth to know who they 
were. [Looking around.| Where ismy gun? [ left 
it on a little bush. [On examining he jinds the 
rusty barrel of his gun.] Hillo! come up, here’s a 
grab! the unmannerly set ofsharpers! stole one of 
the best fowling pieces that ever made a crack, 
and left this worthless, rusty barrel, by way of 
exchange! What will Dame Van Winkle say to 
this? By the hookey! but she’ll comb my hair 
finely! Now, I went to sleep beneath that 
hickory ; ’twas a mere bush. Can I be dreaming 
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still? Is there any one who will be good enough 
to tell me whether it is so or not? Be blowed if 
I can make head or tail on’t. One course only 
now remains—to pluck up resolution, go back to 
Dame Van Winkle, and by dunder she’ll soon let | 
me know whether I’m awake or not. 

[Music. Exit i. 


SCENE II.—A well furnished apartment in the 
house of KNICKERBOCKER. 


LORRENNA, 20W @ woman, enters R. 


Tor. Alas, what a fate is mine! Left an orphan 
at an early age, a relation’s bounty made me 
rich; but to-day, this fatal day, poverty again 
awaits me unless | bestow my hand without my 
Oh, my poor father ! littie did you know 
the misery you have entailed upon your child. 
KNICKERBOCKER and ALICE enter, L., arm in 

arm. They are much more corpulent than when 

seen in Act I and dressed in modern attire— 

ALICE 77 the extreme of former fashion. 

Knick. Decided that cause in the most judge- 
matical-like manner. White wasn’t black. Saw 
that in a twinkling; no one disputed my argu- 
ment. [Speaking as entering.] Come along, 
spouse! Lauks! how you do waddle up and 
down side to side, like one of our butter laden 
logers in a squall, as the Dutchmen have it. Ah, 
Lorrenna, you here? but you appear more de- 
pressed than customary. ‘Those saddened looks 
are by no means pleasing to those who would ever 
wish to see you cheerful. What the dickens pre- 
vents your being otherwise, when all around are 
so anxious for your bappiness ? 

Lor. Truly am I beholden for your protec- 
tion and ever grateful. But to place a smile on 
the brow whilst sorrow lingers in the bosom is a 
deceptive penance to the wearer—painful to those 
around who mark and must perceive the vizard ; to 
say that Iam happy would be inconsistent with 
truth. The persecutions of Herman Van Slaus— 

Alice. Ah! my dear Lorrenna, many a restless 
night have I had on that varlet’s account, as 
spouse knows. 

Knick. That’s as true as there’s ghosts in the | 
Catskills, as Dutchmen have it; for be darned if - 
a single night passes that Alice suffers me to go to + 
sleep peaceably. 

Alice. Well, well; cheer thee, my niece; there 
is bounteous intelligence in store; nor think there | 
is any idle fiction in this brain, as our divine poets | 
picture. ° 

Knick. There, there, Alice is getting into her | 
romance again—plain as my fist—she has been | 
moonified ever since she became a subscriber for | 
pooks at the new library! Planet struck, by gum, 
as philosophers have it, and— 

Alice. And you have said so little to the pur- 
pose, that I must now interpose. My dear Lor- |: 
renna—Gustaffe—tis your aunt who speaks— ss | 

Knick. There, now, pops in her word before a |¢ 
magistrate. ” . 

Lor. My Gustaffe! Ha! say— M 

Knick. Would have told you in abrace of shak 
as gamblers have it, if she hadn’t thrown th 
first. Yes, my pretty chicky—Gustaffe’s ves 
now making up the Hudson ; so cheer thee. 
thee, I say! your lover is not far off. 

Lor. Gustaffe sonear ? blessed intelligence ! 
the happiest wishes of my heart are i 
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But are you certain? Do not raise my hopes 
without cause. Are you quite certain? Speak, 
dear aunt ; are you indeed assured Gustaffe’s vessel 
has arrived ? 

Knick. Didn’t think fit to -break the news too 
suddenly, but you have it. 

Alice. ‘‘The ship, with wide expanded canvas, 
glides along, and soon—” I forget the remainder 
of the quotation ; but ’tis in the delectable work 
“ Robinson Crusoe ”—soon will you hear him hail! 
[A knock is heard, u.| My stars foretell that this 
is either him— 

Knick. Or somebody else, as I suppose. 

‘ Enter SOPHIA, L. 

Soph. Oh, sir; Squire Knickerbocker, Herman, 
son of the late Derric Van Slaus, is in the hall. 

Alice. That’s not the him whom I expected, at 
all events. 

Knick. Son of the individual whom I succeeded 
as burgomaster? ‘Talk of the devil—now, I don’t 
know how it is, but I am always squalmish when 


in company of these lawyers that’s of his cast. 
Qui tam. 

Soph. He wishes to be introduced. What is 
your pleasure ? 

Knick. Let him be so by allmeans. An honest 


man needn’t fear the devil. ([Hzit SopHra, L. 
Lor. Excuse my presence, uncle. To hear him 
repeat his claims would but afflict a heart already 
agonized; and, with your leave, I will withdraw. 
[Hoxit R. 1. E. 
to manage him, 


Knick. Aye, aye; let me alone 


questions a witness. See Miss Lorrenna to her 
chamber, Mrs. Knickerbocker. This Herman is 
a d——d rogue, as the English have it; and he’ll 
go to the dominions below, as the devil will have 
it, and as I have had it for the last twenty years. 

Alice. And I tell you, to your comfort, if you 
don’t send the varlet quick off with a flea in his 
_ ear, you shall have it. Yes, Squire Knickerbocker, 
_ you shall have it, beassured. So says Mrs. Knick- 
erbocker, you shall have it. - [Heit R. 

__ Knick. Truly I’ve had plenty of it from you for 
the last eighteen years. 
Enter HERMAN, L. 

Herm. Sir, 1 wait wpon you once more. The 
period is now expired when my just claim, which 
you have so long protracted, can be vainly dis- 
puted, A vain and idle dispute of justice. 

Knick. Precious fine, indeed, sir—but my ward 
has a mighty strong reluctance to part with her 
fortune, and much more so to make you her part- 
ner for life. You are not exactly to her liking, 
nor to her or the world’s generally. 

Herm. One or the other she is compelled to. 
You are aware, sir, that the law is on my side! 
the law, sir !—the law, sir! 

Knick. Oh, yes! And, no doubt, every quibble 
that it offers will be twisted to the best purpose 
+ for your interest. You're a dabster at chicane, or 

_ yow’re preciously belied. 
+ Herm. You willnot,I presume, dispute the sig- 

- nature of the individual who formed the contract ? 
Knick. Oh, no! not dispute Rip’s signature, 
but his error in judgment. I happened to be a 
cabinet councillor at the very moment my deceased 
tive, who was on compos mentis at the time, 
d his hand to a writing, artfully extracted 
n by your defunct father, whose memory 
rgotten than remembered. 
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as a barrister says to his client when he cross-- 


Herm. Sir, I came here, not to meet insult; . 
I came hither, persuaded you would acknowl- | 
edge my right, and to prevent a publicity that 


may be painful to both parties. You are inclined 


to dispute them; before a tribunal shall they be | 


arbitrated ; and, knowing my claims; Mr. Knicker- 
bocker, know well that Lorrenna or her fortune 
must be mine. [Hxit L. 

Knick. You goto Davy Jones, asthe seamen have 
it. Lorrenna shall never be yours, and if ever 
she wants a cent whilst I have one my name isn’t 
Knickerbocker—dam’me, as the dandies have it. 

LORRENNA enters, with ALICE, R. 

Lor. [c.] My dear guardian, you have got rid 
of Herman, I perceive. 

Knick. I wish I had, with all my soul; but he 
sticks to his rascally undertaking like a crab to 
its shell; egad, there will be no dislodging him, 
unless he’s clapped into a cauldron of boiling water, 
as fishmongers have it. 


Alice. And boiled to rags. But, husband! hus- 


band, I say! 
Knick. Mr. Knickerbocker, my dear, if you 
please. 


Alice. Well, then, Mr. Knickerbocker, my dear, 
if you please, we have been looking out at the win- 
dow to ascertain who came and went, and have 
discovered a fine, handsome fellow galloping to- 
wards the town, and I shouldn’t at all wonder if 
it wasn’t— 

GUSTAFFE rushes in, L. 

Lor. [hurries to him.] My dear, dear Gustatfte ! 

Gust. [embracing her.] My tender, charming 
Lorrenna ! 

Knick. Why, Gustaffe ! 
the spark has grown. 

Alice. Not quite so corpulent as you, spouse. 

Knick. Spouse! Mr. Knickerbocker, if you 
please. Truly, wife, we have both increased some- 
what in corporal as well as temporal substance 
since Gustafte went tosea. But youknow, Alice— 

Alice. Mrs. Knickerbocker, if you please. 

Knick. Well, Mrs. Knickerbocker— j 

Gust. Why, Knickerbocker, you have thriven 
well of late. 

Knick. I belong to the corporation, and we 
must support our corporation as well as it. But 
not a word about the pig, as the butchers have it, 
when you were alittle boy, and Alice courting me. 

Alice. I court you, sirrah? what mean you ? 

Knick. Sirrah! Mr. Knickerbocker, if you 
please. Why, then, deary—we didn’t like any 
one to intrude on our society; do you take the 
hint ? as the gamblers have it. Come along, Alice 
—Mrs. Knickerbocker, I would say—let us leave 
the lovers to themselves. 

Alice. Again they meet, and sweet’s the love 
that meets return. | Hxzewnt KNICKERBOCKER and 
ALICE, singing in concert, ‘ Again they meet.” 

Gust. My dear Lorrenna,why this dejected look? 
It is your own Gustafie enfolds you in his arms. 


Bless-us! why, how 


your friendship. A fatal bond extracted from my 
lamented father has severed us forever—I am de- 
void of fortune. 

Gust. Lorrenna, you have been the star that 
has guided my bark—thee, my compass—amy north 
pole—and when the magnet refuses its aid to the 


seaman, then will he believe that you have foun- 


dered in affliction, or think that I would prove 
faithless from the loss of earthly pittance. 


: 
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- Lor. Alas! I am no longer worthy of your love, 
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Lor. Shoals—to speak in your nautical language 
—have long, on every side, surrounded me; but 
by my kind uncle’s advice must we be guided. 


[| Haxit R. 


| Scene III.—The town of Rre’s nativity. Instead 


of the village as presented in the first scene of 
the drama, it is now a populous and flourish- 
ing settlement. On the spot where Rory’s tap 
house formerly stood is a handsome hotel, and | 
the sign of ‘‘ George III ” is altered into that of 
““ George Washington.” A settee in front, with 
table. The harbor is filled with shipping. Music 
at the opening of the scene. 
Seru SLouGH, the landlord, enters from the Hotel. 
Loud shouts, L. 3. E. 
Seth. Well, I reckon the election’s about bustin’ 
up. If that temperance feller gets in I’m bound 
to sell out; fora rum-seller will stand no more 


_ ehance with him than a bob-tail cow in fly time. 


[Laughs, R. U. B.] Hollo! who is this outlandish 
critter? he looks as if he had been dead fifty 
years and was dug up to vote against the temper- 
ance ticket. {Muste. 


Enter MALE and FEMALE VILLAGERS, laughing. 
Enter Rie. They gather round him. 


Rip. Where I was, I wonder? my neiber frients, 
“‘ knost you tyche spricken ?” 

Villagers. Ha, ha, ha! 

1st Vill. I say, old feller, you ain’t seed nothing 
of no old butter firkin with no kiver on, no place 
about here ? 

Rip. No butter-firkin mit no kiver no place ; no, 


-I ain’t seen him. 


Villagers. Ha, ha, ha! 

1st Vill. Who’s your barber ? 

[Strokes his chin ; all laugh and exit, R. 

Rip. 1 can’t understand dis: everything seems 
changed. [Strokes his chin.] Why, ’'m changed, 
too ; ‘why, my beard’s as long as a ‘goat's. 

Seth. [coming down, 1.] Look here, old sucker, 
T guess you had better go home and get shaved. 

Rip. My old woman will shave me when I gets 
home! Home, where is my home? I went to the 
place where it used to was, and it wasn’t dere. 
Do you live in Catskill ? 

Seth. Well, I rather guess I dus. 

Rip. Do you know where I live ? 

Seth. Well, to look at you, I should think you 
didn’t live nowhere in particular, but stayed 
round in spots. 

Rip. You live in Catskill ? 

Seth. Certain. 

Rip. You don’t know dat I belong here ? 

Seth. No, Um darned if I do. I should say you 


_ belonged to Noah’s ark. 


Rip. Did you never hear in Catskill of one Rip 
Van Winkle? 

Seth. What, Rip Van Winkle, the greatest rum- 
sucker in the country ? 

Rip. Dat is a fact—dat ishim! Ha, ha! now we 
shall see. 

Seth. Oh, yes, I’ve heard of him; the old coon’s 


_ been dead these twenty years. 


Rip. Den I am dead, and dat is a fact. 
poor Rip is dead. I’m sorry for dat. 
goot fellow. 

Seth. I wish there was a whole grist just like 
him in Catskill. Why, they say he could drink 
rum enough in one day to swim in. 


Well, 
Rip was a 
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Rip. Don’t talk somuch about rum; you makes 
me so dry as never was. 

Seth. Hold on a spell, then, and Ill fetch you 
something to wet your whistle. [Hit into house. 

Rip. Why, here is another change! dis was 
Bory s house last night [SmerH re- -enters| mit de 
sion of George the Third. 

‘Seth. The alteration of my sign is no bad sign 
for the country, I reckon. 

Rip. [reading.| ‘‘George Washington ;” who is 
he? Lremember a shoot of dat name, dat served 
under Braddock before I went to sleep. 

Seth. [giving him jug.| Well, if you've been 
asleep I guess he aren’t: hisenemies always found 
him wide awake and kicking; and that shoot, as 
you call him, has planted the tree of liberty so 
everlasting tight in Yankee land, that all the 
kingdoms of the earth can’t root it out. 

Rip. Well, here is General Washington’s goot 
health, and his family’s goot health, ant may dey 
all live long ant prosper. So poor Rip Van Win- 
kle is dead, eh? Now comes de poser: if Rip is 


)dead, what has become of his old woman? 


Seth. She busted a blood vessel swearing at a 
Yankee peddler. and has gone to kingdom come 
long ago. 

Rip. De old woman dead too? den her clapper 
is stopped at last. [Pawse.] So de old woman is 
dead; well, she led me a hard life—she was de 
wife of my bosem, she was mine frow for all dat. 
[ Whimpering. ] Vm dead too, unt dat is a fact. 
Tell me, my frient— 

Seth. I can’t stop any longer—the polls are 
almost closing and I must spread the game for 
the boys. Hurrah for rum drinking and cheap 
license for the retailers! that’s my ticket. 

Re-enter VILLAGERS, shouting, R 
Here, boys, see what you can make of this old 
critter—I give him up for the awfulest specimen 
of human nature in the States. 

_ [ait into house. 
2d Vill. Are you a Federal or a Democrat? 
Rip. Fiddle who? damn who’s cat? 
2d Vill. What’s your politics? 

Rip. Oh, Iam on de safe side dere; I am a 
faithful subject of King George! 

2d Vill. He’s a Tory! Kill him! Duck him! 

Villagers. To the horse-pond! Duck him! 
[Music. They seize Rip and are about hurrying 
him off, when GUSTAFFE rushes from L. 1. EB. and 
throws them off. 

Gust. Stand back, cowards! 

-Omnes. Cowards!” 

Gust. Yes, cowards! who but cowards would 


rush in numbers on a gray-haired man? 


Rip. Yah, yah, dat’s a fact! 

Gust. Sheer off! you won’t? then dam’me, here’s 
at ye. [Drives them off R.] Tell me, old man, 
what cause had you given them to attack you? 

Rip. I don’t know; do you? 


Gust. You appear bewildered ; can I assist you? . 


Rip. Just tell a where I live, dat’s. all I want 
to know. 

Gust. And don’t On know? 

Rip. ’m d——d fun I does. 

Gust. What is your name ? icy 

Rip. Why, I was Rip Van Winkle. 

Gust. Rip Van Winkle? impossible ! 

Rip. Well, I won’t swear to it myself. — 

Gust. Stay—you have a daughter? “ie 
Rip. To be sure I has; a ae gir ub 
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x | of the legislature, and curse me if ’d change my 
t| dignified station as representative of an indepen- 
| dent people for that of the proudest potentate 


‘forget her poor father. 


_ Well, sir, what the devil do you want? 
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old—Lorrenna; and | have a son, too, a lublicka 
boy, but my daughter is a girl. 

Gust. Do you remember entering into a contract | 
binding your daughter tomarry Herman Van Slaus? | 

Rip. Oh! | remember, de burgomaster came to 
my house last night mit a paper and I wrote my 
name down on it, but I was drunk. 

Gust. Last night! His brain wanders: yet it 
must be he; come, come with me, old man. 

Rip. Where are you going to take me to ? 

Gust. Your daughter. 

Rip. Yes, yes, take me to my child. [Crosses | 
to L.| Stop, my gracious! I am so changed, sup- | 
pose she should forget me too? No, no, she can’t 
Come, come ! 

[ExeuntL. 1. EB. | 


SCENE IV.—KNICKERBOCKER’S House, as before. 


KNICKERBOCKER, ALICE and LORRENNA 
enter, R. 


Knick. Give me joy, dears; I’m elected unani- 
mously—elected a member of the legislature. 

Alice. Why, spouse ! 

Knick. Mr. Knickerbocker, if you please, my 
dear; dam’me! I’m so happy I could fly to the 
moon, jump over a steeple, dance a new fandango | 
on stilts. [Dances.] Fal, lal, la. 


Enter HERMAN, L. 


Herm. 1 came to claim this lady’s fortune or 
her hand. 

Alice. Knock him down, spouse. 

_ Knick. Mr. Knickerbocker, my dear. 

Alice. Ob, bother! I know if he comes near my 
niece, woman as I am, Ill scratch his eyes out. 

Herm. Mr. Knickerbocker— 

Knick. The honorable member from 
County, if you please. 

Herm. The judge of the district will this day 
arrive and give judgment on my appeal; my rights 
are definitive, and I question the whole world to 
controvert them. We shall meet before the tri- 
bunal—then presume to contend longer if youdare. 

[Heit w. 

Knick. ’Twill be difficult, no doubt, but we'll 
have a wangle for the bone, as the dogs have it; 
there will be no curs found in our party, I'll be 
sworn. [Aside.] Hang me but I’m really a little 
chapfalien, and there is a strange sense of dizzi- 
ness in my head which almost overcomes me. 

Lor. My dear uncle, what is to be done in this 
emergency ? 

Knick. Done! your fortune is done for; but if 
you ever want a cent whilst I have one, may I be 
sent to the devil, that’s all. 

Gust. [entering.| Bravo! Nunkey Knicker- 
bocker, you are no blind pilot. Awake to break- 
ers and quicksands, Knickerbocker. 

Knick. Knickerbocker! the honorable Mr. 
Knickerbocker, if you please; ’m now a member 


who holds supremacy by corruption or the bay- 
onet. [Exeunt R. 


An arm-chair at 


ENE V.—The Court-House. 
back, in front of which is a large table cov- 


|Rip Van Winkle, ’tis stated, is defunct. 


| Van Winkle, anxious for the prosperity of his off- 


Music. 
galleries filled with 
KNICKERBOCKER, R. 
Judge. Mr. Knickerbocker, you will please to 

bring your client into court. 


KNICKERBOCKER goes off, and returns with Lor- 
RENNA and ALICE, R. 1 E. 


Be pleased to let your ladies take seats. 
[LORRENNA and ALICE sit 0n R. 

Herm. And now, sir, ] presume ’tis time to enter 
on my cause. Twenty years have elapsed since 
this contract, this bond was signed by the father 
of that lady, by which her or her fortune were | 
made mine. Be pleased to peruse. 

[Presenting the document to the JUDGE. 

Judge. {reading.| ‘‘We, Derric Van Slaus, 
Burgomaster, and Rip Van Winkle, desirous. of 
providing for the prosperity of our offspring, do 
hereby mutually agree that Herman Van Slaus 
and Lorrenna Van Winkle shall be united on the 
demand of either. Whosoever of those contracted 
fails in fulfilling this agreement, shall forfeit their 
fortune to the party complaining. 

Rip Van Winkle, 
Derric Van Slaus.” 

But here’s a codicil. ‘Should the said Rip Van 
Winkle think fit to annul this contract, within 
twenty years and a day, he shall be at full liberty 
to do so. (Signed) Derric Van Slaus.” 
The document is perfect in every form. The late | 
Is there | 


The JUDGE discovered in C., seated. The 
auditors. HERMAN, L. 
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any one present to prove his signature ? 

Herm. Mr. Knickerbocker, if he dare be honest, 
will attest it. 

Knick. Dare be honest, sir! presume you to ques- 
tion my veracity? How was that bond obtained ? 

Herm. Why should you ask? ‘The late Rip 


spring, though too indolent to provide for their 
subsistence, persuaded my deceased father to form 
this alliance. 

Knick. It’s a tie! hum! 

Judge. Restrain this violence! a court of justice 
must not be swayed by such proceedings. 

Herm. Behold, sir! a piece of their general 
effrontery. In a public tribunal to threaten those 
who, in pleading their own rights, but advocate 
the cause of justice. 

Lor. [comes down stage.] All my hopes vanish 
—-bleak and dreary is the perspective. 

Herm. [advances.| At last I triumph! 
lady, your hand or your inheritance. 

Lor. My hand! never! Welcome were every 
privation to an union with one so base. 

Judge. It appears, ‘then, that this signature is 
not denied by the defendant, and in that case the 
contract must stand in full force against her. 

Lor. Oh, Alice! take me home ; poverty, death, 
anything rather than wed the man I cannot love. 

[ She 1s led off by ALICE, RB. 
_ Knick. Why, d——n it, Judge! 

Judge. Mr. Knickerbocker ! 

Knick. I beg pardon, I meant no disrespect to 
the court, but I had thought after— 

Judge. I have decided, Mr. Knickerbocker. 

Knick. Ob! you have decided. Yes, and a 
d——d pretty mess you’ve made of it. But I 
shan’t abide by your decision; Ill appeal to a 


Now, 


with baize. On each side, a gallery. On 
of table are chairs. 


higher court. JI am now a member of the legisla- 
ture, and if they allow such blocks as you on the 
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WINKLE. [Act II, Seene 5. 


bench, I’ll have a tax upon timber, sir—yes, sir, a 
tax upon timber. [ Haxit, R., im a rage. 
Judge. Twenty years and a day is the period 
within which the contract could be canceled by the 
negature of Rip Van Winkle, and as he has ren- 
dered no opposition during this lengthened time— 
Herm. "Tis not very probable, sir, that he will 
alter his intentions by appearing to do so within 
the few brief hours that will complete the day. 
Can the grave give upitsinmates? No,no! Who 
dare pretend to dispute my rights ? The only one 
who could do so has been dead these twenty years. 


Enter GUSTAFFE and RIP, L. 
’Tis false! Rip Van Winkle stands before 
[ Chord. 


Gust. 
you. 

Omnes. Rip Van Winkle! 

Herm. You Rip Van Winkle! Van Winkle come 
back after such a lapse of time? impossible ! 

Rip. Nothing at all impossible in anything Rip 
Van Winkle undertakes, and though all of you are 
in the same story, dat he has been gone so long, 
he is nevertheless back soon enough, to your sor- 
row, my chap. 

Herm. If this, indeed, be Rip Van Winkle, 
where has he hid himself for twenty years? 

Judge. What answer do you make to this? 

Rip. Why, dat I went up in de mountains last 
night, and got drunk mit some jolly dogs, and 
when I come back dis morning I found myself 
dead for twenty years. 

Herm. You hear him, sir. 

Judge. This is evidently an impostor ; 
into custody. 

Gust. Stay! delay your judgment one moment 
till I bring the best of proofs—his child and sister. 

[Heit R. 

Herm. If youare Rip Van Winkle, some one 
here would surely recognize you. 

Rip. To be sure dey will! every one knows me 
in Catskill. [All gather round him and shake their 
heads.| No, no, I don’t know dese peoples—dey 
don’t know me neither; and yesterday dere was 
not a dog in the village but would have wagged 
his tail at me—now dey bark. Dere’s not a child 
but would have scrambled on my knees—now dey 
run from me. Are we so soon forgotten when 
we're gone? Already dere is no one wot knows 
poor Rip Van Winkle. 

Herm. So, indeed, it seems. 

ee And have you forgot de time I saved your 
life ? 


take him 
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RIP.—First dress: A deer skin coat and belt, full brown breeches, 
deer skin gaiters, oap. Second dress: Same, but much worn and 
ragged. 

KNICKERBOCKER.—First dress; Brown square cut coat, vest 
and breeches, shoes and buckles. Second dress: Black coat, 
breeches, hose, ete. 

DERRIC VAN SLAUS.—Square cut coat, full breeches, black 
silk hose, shoes and buckles—powder. 

HERMAN.—First dress: Ibid. Second dress: Black frock coat, 
tight pants, boots and tassels. 


CLAUSIN. 


—Dark square cut coats, vests, breeches, etc. — 
RORY. a 


Herm. Why, I—I—I— . 

Rip. In course you have! a short memory is 
convenient for you, Herman. 

Herm. [aside.] Should this indeed be he! 
[Aloud.] I demand judgment. 

Judge. Stay! Ifyou be Rip Van Winkle you 
should have a counterpart of this agreement. 
Have you such a paper ? 

Rip. Paper! I don’t know; de burgomaster 
gave me a paper last night. I put it in my breast, 
‘but I must have loosed him. No, no—here he 
is! here is de paper ! 

[Gives it to JUDGE, who reads it. 

Judge. "Tis Rip Van Winkle! [All gather 
round and shake hands with him. 

Rip. Oh! everybody knows me now ! 

Herm. Rip Van Winkle alive! then I am dead 
to fortune and to fame ; the fiends have marred 
my brightest prospects, and naught is left but 
| poverty and despair. [Havit L. 

Gust. [without, R.] Room there! np will keep 
a child from a long lost father’s arms ? 


Enter GUSTAFFE, with LORRENNA, ALICE and 
KNICKERBOCKER. : 


Lor. My father ! [Embraces Rr. 

Rip. Are you mine daughter ? let’s look at you. 
Oh, my child—but how you have grown since you 
was a little gal. But who is dis? 

Alice. Why, brother ! 

Rip. Alice! give us a hug. Who is dat? 

Alice. Why, my husband—Knickerbocker. 

Rip. Why, Knick. [Shakes hands.] Alice has 
grown as big round as a tub; she hasn’t been 
living on pumpkins. But where is young: Rip, 
my baby? 

Knick. Oh, he was in the court-house just now. 
Ab, here he comes ! 


Enter Rip VAN WINKLE, JR., R. 1. B. 


Rip. Is dat my baby? come Here Rip, come |- 
here, you dog; Iam your father. What an inter- 
esting brat it is. 

Knick. But tell us, Rip, where have you hid 
yourself for the last twenty years ? 

Rip. Ech woll—ech woll. I will take mine é 
glass and tell mine strange story and drink the |} _ 
health of mine frients. Unt, ladies and gents, 
here is your goot health and your future families’, ||: 
and may you all live long and prosper. 


THE END. 


GUSTAFFE.—Blue jacket, white pants, shoes. 
SETH SLOUGH.—Gray coat, striped vest, large gray pants. 
JUDGE.—Full suit of black. 

YOUNG RIP.—A dress See to Rip’s first dress. 
DAME.—Short gown and quilted petticoat, cap. 


ALICE.—First dress: Bodice, with half skirt, figured pe ti 
Second dress; Brown satin bodice and skirt, ete. 


LORRENNA.—Act I: A child. ct I: White muslin 
| ‘spas ribbon tg ete. ’ a a, 
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WTEACTICK WHY MPCs 0... sce0s veccee sen Mr. Kendal. 
ABU NOONTETON,. 6. 2-0 a2 scce rene *“ W. Gordon. | 
BUNCH En) s28 oscln ccs cisiece ss ccine se cis ‘* “Weathersby. | 
Mr. Groper a J Sues, | 
‘ Miss Madge Robertson 

Mrs. Whymper (Mis. Kendal.) 


Drawing-room in Mr. WHYMPER’S House, hand- . 
somely furnished, opening at back on Garden. 
-WHYMPER discovered in easy chair, reading 
the newspaper. Breakfast is laid on table. 


Whymper. Nothing in the confounded papers, | 
as usual. ’Pon my word, I believe (like every-| 
thing else) the further they get from town the 
stupider they are! I positively can’t wade through | 
them. ‘‘ The Globe ” is flat, ‘“ The Times” is out sof, 
joint, and ‘“‘'The Echo” don’t answer at all. 
Heigho! [Yawning.] The fact is, this infernal 


country is killing me by inches—inches ! I’ve at| 
least a foot in the grave already. ‘ Mysteriously 
disappeared ”—“ masses of golden hair ”—“small-. 


shaped head ”—‘‘ almond-shaped eyes.” What’ 
luck some men do have, to be sure. There’s that 
+| Mr. Paddington Green, now, always running after, 
some pretty girl or another ! and, dam’me, he gets 
paid for doing it! Wonder if he wants a partner ? 2| 
[Reads.] ‘‘ Wanted, a really intelligent young 
+| man, unmarried.” There’s a shilling clean thrown 
_| away, anyhow. A really intelligent young man 
would be unmarried as a matter ” of course. Cela. 
va sans dire. [Throws away paper again.) Ah! 
marriage, marriage; that chain we forge and 
rivet for ourselves so strongly is at the bottom of 
half the misery in this most miserable world. The 
| only thing in life there’s no getting over—or 
| round—is a wife. Not that I’ve a word to say 
+| against my wife, as a wife. I mean except as a 
+) wife. Far from it; she’s charming in every re- 
-| spect—perfectly charming—but the fact is, I am 
»| not fit for a married life. I never was intended to 
e any one’s intended. If I were only a bachelor once 
re, I should be the happiest being in creation. 


MABEL. She steals wp behind his chair 
without his hearing her. 


. The happiest being in creation! That’s 


me. Good boy, to be always thinking of his wee 
wifey. [Kisses him. 
Whymper. 1 do wish, Mabel, you wouldn’t star- 


tle afellow so. Youmade me jump out of my shoes. | 


Mabel. There’d be plenty of people ready to fill 


‘them, dear, if you did—with so charming a wife, 


eh? How cross you are this morning. What’s the 
matter? 
Whymper. Cross! Not at all. ’m depressed in 
spirits by the gloom of this infernal place, that’s all. 
Mabel. Don’t you like the country, then, dearest ? 
Whymper. I hate it. 


Mabel. Oh, Fred! It seems positively wicked 


ito speak so of such a lovely spot—this dear, pic- 


turesque old house, so full of associations— 

Fred. And of rats. 

Mabel. With clematis running over it— 

Fred. And a cesspool underneath. 

Mabel. Why, you discontented antmal ! 

[| Pinching his ear playfully. 

Fred. Notanimal, Mabel. I am undeserving the 
appellation ; say vegetable. I grow, I don’t live. 
J am a sensitive plant, my dear, and I fear I shall 
‘get quite seedy if ’'m not tr ansplanted very soon. 

Mabel. Silly boy! You don’t understand how 
to enjoy a country life. Early to bed— 

Fred. [hastily. } There’s nothing I hate so much 
as going to bed. 

Mabel. Except getting up again, love. 

Fred. Getting up! Why, in London I’m al- 

ways up at cock-crow. [Aside.] Never turn in 
till the beggar’s done. 

Mabel. Why don’t you occupy yourself—take 
up some pursuit? 

Fred. There’s nothing to pursue but ‘‘ the even 
tenor of my way.” 

Mabel. Why not hunt—for instance. 

Fred. Nothing to hunt—but my slipper. No get- 
ting near the hounds in this out of the way hole. 

Mabel. [quickly.] But it would be just as diffi- 
cult to go to the dogs in London. 

Fred. Ob, no, it wouldn’t, though. 

Mabel. Why not try and kill something ? 

Fred. Sol do—Time-—and can never manage it. 

Mabel. Farm, then? 

- Fred. There’s only one sort of farming pays 
nowadays. 

Mahel. Sheep ? 

Fred. No, baby. 

Mabel. Pshaw ! ! ‘don’t be childish. Why, where 
would you be, you aggravating toad, you? 

Fred. Not under a harrow, my dear; some- 
where where that interesting en of agri- 
culture is unknown. 
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Mabel. Ah, my love, you have no sentiment-— 
no poetry. ‘‘A primrose at the river’s brim, a 
yellow primrose is to” you, ‘‘and nothing more.” 

Fred. What more should it be, unless it’s a 
double one? What’s the good of talking of liv- 
| ing in the country, when I tell you I’m dying for 
town? 

Mabel. Vve no patience with you, you silly boy ! 
Tell me, have you finished your breakfast, or 
luncheon, or whatever you choose to call this dis- 
| gracefully late meal ? 

Fred. | pushing back chair.] Long ago. Why? 

Mabel. 'That’s charming, because I want you to 
come with me to call on old Mrs. Hornblower. 

Fred. Oh, bother! 

Mabel. Don’t say that, pet. You know you 
went to her ball the other night—at least you 
were asked; and I’m sure, if there’s a good, dear, 
kind, vulgar old soul living, it’s old Mrs. Horn— 

Fred. Blow her! Besides, now I remember, 
| ’ve—l’ve not done. [Aside.] And ’m not to be 
done, either. [He pulls his chair round to table 
and eats voraciously. 

Mabel. Very well, dearest, don’t hurry. 

Fred. I shan’t. 

Mabel. V1 wait for you—oh, but I will, cheer- 
fully. Ishall like it. It is so ‘‘ triste” ‘driving 
about alone. 

Fred. (aside.| Hangit! [Aloud.] No, no, don’t 
wait. I—I-—the fact is, I am not quite the thing 
this morning. 

Mabel. My own one! AndI have been press- 
ing you to go out. How selfish of me! You 
shall lie on the sofa at once—oh, but I insist— 
| and [’ll bathe your head the livelong day with 
eau de cologne. 

Fred. [aside.] Cheerful! [Aloud.}] No, no. It’s 
not the head; it’s the—the liver, and you can’t 
touch that with eau de cologne, [aside] thank 
goodness ! 


SERVANT enters. 


Harris, remove these things! [ After he has done so. 
_ Aloud.| Now, my dear Mabel, I want to have 
_ a little serious talk with you; sit down a minute. 

Mabel. Now you are angry with me, dearest. 
Oh, what have I done? 

[Advancing lovingly towards him. 
Fred. [motioning her back.| No, no, I am. not 
gry ! sit still. 
Mabel. [still advancing.] Oh, but I’m sure 
youre angry with your wee wifey—very angry. 

Fred. No, Vm not. 

Mabel. Oh, yes, yowre very, very angry. 

Fred. D——n it all, I say ’mmot angry! Noth- 
ing makes me so angry as to be called angry 
when I’m not angry, and you know it. I believe 
you do it on purpose. Now hold your tongue, do, 
and listen to me. You see, Mabel, we are no 
longer in our honeymoon. We’ve been married 
a deuce of a time! 

Mabel. Oh, Fred! 

Fred. You know what I mean. [Aside.] It’s 
_ been a deuce of a time since we married, at all 
events! [Alowd.] It’s really high time we gave 
up all that spoony nonsense of. being all in all to 
each other, and so on. Do you understand ? 

Mabel. [ with a sigh.| Perfectly. 

Fred. You can’t expect me to be always tied to 
your petticoat strings, you know. 

Mabel. Why, you vulgar, unfeeling— 


an, 
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Fred. Hallo! Go it—pitch in—never mind me 
—my back’s broad enough. 

Mabel. So are your jokes. 

Fred. Eh? Good thing, too. Nowadays they 
make their jokes so fine that I’ll be hanged if you 
know ’em when you meet ’em. The fact is, = 
dear girl— 

Mabel. Don’t call me your dear girl. 

Fred. Well, I won't, then. We are the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole country-side. It’s deuced 
graveling for a man to spend all his mornings in 
his wife’s lap—like a pug-dog, by Jove !—and to 
be taken out shopping all the afternoon, as a sort 
of counter-irritation, I suppose. Ha, ha! You 
can’t move without me. 

Mabel. What a story! Did I not go to Mrs. 
Hornblower’s ball alone, while you went to that 
horrid Colonel Jiggers’ and played billiards, 
and came home reeking of smoke, so that I 
dreamed I was a martyr at the stake all the night 
long; only, instead of faggots, they were burning 
tobacco ? 

Fred. Well, my dear, all I can say is, I hope 
you had a pleasant party. 

Mabel. No, we didwt. There you lost nothing 
| by going to Colonel Jiggers’, I can tell you. 

Fred. [aside.] I can tell you I did, though— 
fifteen pounds ten at pool—worse luck. [Aloud.] 
Well, my dear, I’m glad you take this so sensibly. 

Mabel. don’t. [Turning quickly round on him. 

Fred. Well, so imsensibly, then. It is impos- 
sible for us to go onall our lives billing and cooing 
like a pair of love-birds ina cage; do you see ? 

Mabel. I see. You no longer love me. 

Fred. My dear Mabel, pray—pray never let me 
hear you make use of that—that Jenny and 
Jessamy expression again. Ugh! [Shudders. 

Mabel. May I ask what you refer to ? 

Fred. Love! Ugh! there is no such word 
known in decent society ; it’s entirely eliminated 
from the English language—west of Regent Cir- 
cus, I mean. Love!—bah! Your butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker love their wives, 
I’ve no doubt; but people moving in our set— 
never! It’s shocking bad ton, I assure you. 

Mabel. And yet I thought I remembered it was 


‘|used in the marriage service, too. 


Fred. The marriage service! Ah, very proba- 
bly... But, my dear Mabel, that’s quite out of 
date, you see. Indeed, if the present Govern- 
ment stay in, I’ve no doubt whatever they’ll dis- 
establish it along with the Church, and have done 
with it. 

- Mabel. And so, listen to me, please—but there, 
you think more of your appetite than you do of me. 

Fred. My dear, Nature abhors a vacuum. [ Hat- 
ing eagerly.| Now, look here, Mabel, everything 
must have an end, even a spoon. You can’t ex- 
pect a fellow to bury himself alive here, with no 
one to speak to but hisown wife. Why don’t you 


with you? 


house. 
Fred. So should J, uncommonly. 

Mabel. (after a few steps up pe! down the room. 
And pray, sir, don’t you call me a pretty girl? — 
Fred. Well, really, my dear, I— Ha, hi 
Such a very extraordinary— You are passable 
—quite passable ; good eyes, if they were bo 
| same color ; Daetey-colaren: hair, what there» ol 


have a pretty girl, now and then, down to stay /¢ 


Mabel. I should like to see a pretty girl in ‘this a 


HIS OWN 
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it; and not a bad nose, if it didn’t turn up quite 
so much. : 

Mabel. My nose! What a shame! it’s pure 
Grecian. But you men are always raving about 
a straight tip! Go on, sir; make me downright 
ugly, if you can. 

Fred. My dear Mabel, not at all; I only want 
to disabuse your mind. 

Mabel. By abusing my person ; oh, I see, [walk- 
ing up and down] see! You are tired. of me. 
I eloy upon you. You hate, you loathe me! Great 
heavens! what shall I do—what shall I do? Oh, 
mother! mother! Lam alone inthe world! in this 
eruel, hard, wicked world! Take me to your 
arms again! Let me die—let me die! [Sobbing. 

Fred. {aside.| D——n it; that’s always the way. 
She opens the sluices, and off go all my argu- 
ments, washed away by the flood. [Aloud.] 
No; but, Mabel, my dear Mabel, my own one, 
listentome! Ilo—hem! like you more than ever 
—far, farmore. A mad, but evanescent idolatry 
has given place to a regard which is eternal, be- 
cause based upon respect. [Aside.] That’s neat! 
[Aloud.| You—you, too, dear one, would be far 
happier, believe me, if you would mix more with 
—ahem!—the male of your species, other than 
your unworthy spouse. 

Mabel. What! Do I understand you to desire 
me—me, your wife—to court, toaccept— I can- 
not demean my lips to speak the words! For 
shame, sir; for shame! 

Fred. No, no, my dear child; you rush at your 
fences—I mean, conclusions, so! Far be it from me 
to—to—and so on. But a little mild flirtation 
with a really gentlemanly young fellow—just 
pour passer le temps, you know—is quite de 
rigueur in the fashionable world, I assure you— 
quite. 

Mabel. {aside.| Oh, Fred! Fred! 
see ; and you—you wouldn’t mind ? 
Fred. Mind? My dear child— 

Mabel. You wouldn’t be jealous of me? The 
least, little, tiny bit in the world jealous? Come. 

[ Watching him closely. 

Fred. Jealous! Me jealous? Ha, ha! Oh, lord! 
only fancy me jealous! 

Mabel. But I forgot; perhaps it’s “de rigueur” 
also, in your fasionable world, for the husband to 
have his ‘‘ pastimes ” too ? 

Fred. Well—aw ! not positively ‘de rigueur,” 
my dear, but still, I believe, it 2s sometimes done. 
+ Mabel. [slowly and meditatively.| I see, I see! 
+ But this new world you describe is so strange to 

‘me. Husbands do not love their wives, and wives 
| do not honor their husbands. 
| Fred. They honor their husbands’ checks though, 
+; remember; ha, ha! My dear child, I am a man 
-| of the world, and may be trusted in this, if in 
_ nothing else. Depend upon it, a married couple 
~| are much happier if they meet now and then— 

| say once a day at the dinner table—than when 
they are as inseparable as—as—Erckmann-Chat- 
rian or the Siamese twins. I am so glad we have! 
_ had this little chat together. Now we quite un- 
derstand each other, don’t we? Run into the gar- 
den and gather some roses for me, and for your- 
you look quite pale. Aw revoir. [Kisses her 
asses slowly out of the French window, c.] 
d! it was a bitter pill for her! but she 


[Aloud.] I 


7 


‘cold-blooded, murdering blackguard ! 


oT 
d it better than I expected. Well, it’s! 
Ri good in the long run. [ Walking to” 


window.] Halloa! what’s that? By Jove! a 
swell in my garden—a serpent in my paradise. I 
wonder whether he’s after my apples? No, he’s 
after my Eve—my Mabel, I mean. Yes, he follows 
her towards the summer-house. [Calling out.] 
Halloa! Hi! You, sir! Just step this way, will 
you ? 

Enter CAPTAIN CAMERON, through window. He 

stands on the step and appears to hesitate. 


Captain. I beg ten thousand pardons; I believe 
I’ve made a mistake. 

Fred. [eyeing him. I believe you have. 

Capt. Somehow or other I missed my way, and 
was trying to get on— 

Fred. By the back staircase—just so. 

Capt. Mr. Whymper, I presume ? 

Fred. Sir, your presumption is well—founded. 

Capt. Ihave not had the honor of—but your wife, 
Mrs. Whymper, is an old acquaintance of mine. 
| Aside.] This is deuced awkward—deuced. 

Fred. Ah, indeed! [Aside.] Just the very fel- 
low. [Alowd.] My dear sir, delighted to see you— 
delighted! Any friend of my wife’s! What will 
you take to drink? Nothing! Oh, nonsense ; any 
friend of my wife’s must drink, as a matter of 
course. You won’t? Well, sit down, sit down. 
[ They sit.] And how are you? Quite well? That’s 
all right. Stopping in the neighborhood? That’s 
all right. Hunting? That’s all right. By the way, 
I didn’t quite catch your name. 

_ Capt. Douglas—Captain Douglas, 100th Foot, 
“The Black Borderers.” 
Fred. The 100th Foot? Why, by gad! that’s 


my wife’s brother’s regiment. My dear fellow, sit | 


down. Oh, you are sitting down. Welcome to— 
(what the devil’s she call the place?) You are 
almost one of the family. Eh? Now youw’'ll take 
something to drink? Not? Just as you like. 
Liberty Hall, you know; [aside] wish it was. 
I’d take the liberty to hawl it down—beastly old 
crib. [Alouwd.] Well, and—dear me, this is a 
coincidence. How is—[aside] I forget his con- 
founded name—[alowd] her brother ? 

Capt. He’s very well. 

Fred. Come, that’s all right. 

Capt. At least he’s been very well; but-— . 

Fred. Ab, well; a man can’t well expect to be 
always well, you know. 

Capt. The fact is, he’s had a row with the major. 

Fred. A row with the major? Incredible ! 

Capt. Fact, I assure you; and—he’s a devil of 
a temper, you know, when he’s roused. 

Fred. Ah, it runs in the family ; so has his sister. 

Capt. Very soon gets his shirt out, you know. 

Fred. Ah, so does his— Just so. 

Capt. And it ended in a duel at Boulogne. 
Cameron shot his man through the body and 
killed him dead. : 

Fred. What! A duel—killed his man dead— 
the outrageous young ruffian! The unprincipled, 
[To Cap- 
TAIN, who rises indignantly.] Don’t speak to me, 


sir; don’t speak to me. I say it’s lucky for the | 


young profligate he’s given me a wide berth, or as 
sure as my name’s in the Commission of the 
Peace, 1t would be war between us. I tell you, 
sir, ’d hand him over to justice with my own 
hands. A young bloodthirsty reprobate ! 

Capt. Allow me, sir, for the credit of the regi- 
ment— — et . 
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deserve any. 
Capt. Great provocation. 
Fred. Great fiddlesticks! I tell you, sir, a| 
horrence ; and as for this young vagabond, I say | 
deliberately, 


when I think of it, I feel a regular brute —Brutus, | 
I mean. [Paces stage. 

Capt. [aside.| Lucky I took my soundings before 
casting anchor, by George. There’s nothing for 
it now but tosee Mabel once more, and then— 

Fred. Duel, indeed! For my part, Vd. rather | 
be garrotted at once and have done withit. If 
there’s less honor, there’s less danger. Duel! no) 
wonder you're called the ‘Black Borderers,” if| 
_ you coolly throw whole families into mourning in 
_ this off-hand manner. Well, well; let us change 
_ the subject—it’s a painful one to both of us. Poor | 
Mabel! It will be a terrible blow to her! She is 
foolish enough to dote on this young scapegrace. | 
| Well, well; and so, Captain, you’re on a fur-| 
lough, eh? Why not come and hang out here ? | 

Capt. [aside.] What I’m afraid of is, that I shall | 

| hang out there. 
Fred. Not bad quarters, though I say it that. 
_ shouldn’t. Plenty to eat, drink and smoke, and | 
nothing to do. Might fancy yourself in a garrison 
_ town, you know. Bridge quite handy, too, for | 
you to loll over. What do you say? 

Capt. ’Pon my soul, it’s very kind of you,but— 

Fred. Oh, nonsense! Come and stop a month. 

Capt. [{aside.| I wouldn’t stop a minute, if I) 
-could help it. Ee | But, my dear sir, your 
wife—won’t she object ? 

Fred. Object! But you don’t know her. The) 
fact is, my dear fellow (between ourselves, you 
know), we are rapidly becoming mutually bored 
to death, and any one would be acceptable now, 
just for a change. Bless you, she’d welcome you 
with open arms. You see—(you’re sure you won't | 
take anything to drink?) I was—I don’t mind | 
_ confessing it to you—fast, devilish fast, before I 
married—oh ! a sad dog, I assure you—and now 
that the gloss of the thing has worn off, I long for 
my old vagabond life. Not that I mean to say a 
word against Mabel. 

Capt. [aside.| Yowd better not. 
So soon, too! 

Fred. A good man struggling with respecta- 
bility is a sight for the gods. Only fancy me—me, 
of all the world—a householder, with a vote’ for 


Poor child! 


Tax! Now, as I’ve no mind to spend:the rest of 
my life like Sterne’s starling, crying ‘‘ Let me out! 
let me out!” T’ve determined to accustom her 
at once to my frequent—I mean, occasional—ab- 
sences; and, asa first step, 1 must provide her 
with something to occupy hermind. Yow are the 
very thing. Oh, no mock modesty! I saw it at 
the first glance, with half an eye. Young, hand- 
some and asoldier. (By the by, you haven’t got 
your livery—pshaw! I mean your regimentals— 
with you, I suppose? No matter; but a woman’s 
as bad as a bull after a bit of red rag. Well, it 
can’t be helped.) Stay with us, like a good fellow, 
and entertain my wife. Yowl find her a most 
charming woman, I assure you; oh, most charm-, 


Fred. The regiment’s got no credit, and ‘aow't| 
/so wisely. 
_ duel is a thing I hold in utter and complete ab- | 


he is not only a scoundrel but a} 
coward—a rank and contemptible coward! Bah! If she were my neighbor's wife, now, I should ad- 


| Mr.—aw—Whymper. 


|ness” does? [Aside.] Had him there. 


the county, and the privilege of paying Income |. 


ing in every respect ! 
i Capt. [aside.] I shall have to kick this fellow. 


we 
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down his own stairs directly. [Alowd.] And yet 
you seem deaf to the charmer, charm she never | 


Fred. Who! 1? My dear fellow, I do assure | 
you I am such a racketty, dissolute, disreputable | 
‘scamp that I can’t, for the life of me, admire my 
own wife. Town it with shame and contrition. 
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mire her prodigiously. 

Capt. And yet Mr.—aw—Whymper, notwith- 
standing all you say, I wasan involuntary witness 
‘of a most touching ‘and tender parting just now, 
on that very spot, [pointing up] between yourself 
‘and a lady whom I presume to be your wife. Ha, 
ha! Come, come, yow’e not so black as you paint 
yourself. 

Fred. Eh? What! I? [Aside.] The Paul 
Pry. Confound him! [Aloud.] Oh—ha, ha, ha! 
No, what a ridiculous mistake!—but not a word 
of this, mind—ha, ha! No, that was a little—ha, 
‘ha !—a little governess—he, he! Pretty, plump 
little body enough, whom I sometimes chuck under 
‘the chin, or give a kiss to—ha, ha, ha! And 
you took her for my wife! [Aside.] He couldn’t 
have seen her face. 

Capt. I did, I confess. [Aside.] The fellow’s a 
humbug, a rank humbug. Poor child! poor Ma- 
bel ! [Aloud.] Iwas not aware you had any family, 


Fred. Family? Hang it, man, we’ve not been 
married six months yet. 
Capt. Then pray may I ask what ‘‘ the gover- 


Frred. Does? Washes the dogs, and teaches 
them—to sit up. [Aside.] Too many for him—by 
odds. [Aloud.] Here comes my wife up the garden; r 
Vl introduce you. Pshaw! [forgot you have met 
before. 

Capt. No! but really I can’t think— 

Fred. Of course you can’t. Yowre an officer 
and a gentleman. ‘My dear, [to MABEL, who en- 
ters at the moment] an unexpected pee for 

ou— 
: Mabel. [with a scream.] Douglas! 
[Is about to rush to him. 

Fred. [astonished.] Hallo ! 

Capt. [hastily stepping wp to her.) My dear + 
madame, I hope you have not hurt yourself. } 
[Aside with vehemence.] Not a word, not a look . 4 
of recognition, or I am—lost. I 

Mabel. [aside to him.) Good heavens! What 
has happened ? 

[DouGLAs puts out his hand to support her. 

Fred. What the deuce! Isshe mad? 

Capt. [to WHYMPER.] Most unfortunate—Mrs. 
Whymper, in running up the—aw—steps, slipped, 
and her—aw—ankle’s turned. 

Fred. Her ankle! I thought it was her head |! 
Are you better? That’s all right. Captain | 
Douglas and you are old friends, he tells me—eh? 

Mabel. Yes; I mean—no— that is, yes. ; 

Fred. That’s allright. And now, as I hay 
very pressing peck hg I will take the lik bp 
of running away. iff 

Capt. No, but—I say —really, you know. a 

Following FRED. 

Fred. [aside to him.) Nonsense —nons By 
man. Just chat to her, and keep her amy 
half an hour, like a real good fellow— 

Pushes him playfully towards M&A 
think I'll just pop across to old Jigger: 
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if I can’t get back that same fifteen pounds ten. 
Looking back at MABEL and the CAPTAIN.]| 

ed upon white! Green’s your player in hand. 

[Evit. 

Mabel. [rushing up to DouGLAs.] And now, 
darling, what is the meaning of all this? How 
came you here? I thought you were in Ireland. 
And why all this mystery and concealment ? 

Capt. [kissing her.] Fact is, Mabel, I’m in a 
mess. 

Mabel. And always have been, ever since you 
made dirt pies in the gutter. [Caressing him. 

Capt. Ah, but this is serious, I can tell you; 
terribly serious, Mabel. I have killed a man. 

Mabel. Is that all? I thought soldiers were 
_ always doing that, the wretches. 

Capt. Ah, in the field of battle, but this was 
[sinking his voice] inaduel. I tell you, I am an 
outcast, a murderer in the eye of the law, and am 
even now flying from the officers of justice. 

Mabel. An outcast! A mur— Oh,no! Douglas, 
Douglas, itis too horrible. How came you to be 
so mad ? 

Capt. I was driven to it. Major Chislehurst, 
of ours, has for months past followed me with the 
most settled malignity (we had a row about a 
racing bet to begin with), and done nis utinost to 
blacken my character in ‘the regiment. At last 
he seemed half maddened by rage, and one even- 
ing, before a dozen men or more, he struck me. 

Mabel. Struck you! And what did you do? 

Capt. 1? I let out straight from the shoulder 
and down he went like a ninepin. He was no 
_ good to me at all. 
| Mabel. That was right, that was, my own 

Douglas, ‘‘tender and true,” but terrible in re- 
~ venge. WhendidaCameron submit to an in- 

sult? Well, well, go on. 

- Capt. [shrugging his. shoulders.| Well, of 
course there was the usual challenge, which I 
+ could not choose but accept. We met at Bou- 
+ logne, and at the first exchange he fell dead, 
shot through the body. Do not blame me t00 
much, Mabel, or it will break my heart. 

Mabel. 1 do not blame you, my darling, my own 
one; you were powerless, and ‘a Cameron never 
ean yield;” but it is horrible, most horrible! 
And your commission ? 

Capt. Gone. 

- Mabel. And your hopes of promotion ? 

_ Capt. Gone also. Unless Jack Ketch promotes 
e@astep higher. Ha, ha! 

‘abel. Oh, pray, pray don’t laugh. Then 
life, your very life hangs by a thread. 
ik I expect it will hang by a cord before 
ig. Ha, ha! 
el. Douglas, for heaven’s sake! But why 
Fred? Why thismummery and deceit? 
- I felt my ground, and found him inexor- 
t against dueling. No, it wouldnever do. 
m, and found he'd draw me, and hang 
( rter me into the bargain. 

abel. An! I forgot. It’s surprising, since he’s 
a Magistrate, how inveterate he is against 
breach of law—by other people! No, you 
eat do. But why did you 
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Capt. Nonsense—I mean I haven’t apenny. I 
must have some money; then I can make my 
way across country to Liverpool, and sail for some 
foreign part, no matter where. ‘The bloodhounds 
were after me pretty close in London, but I think 
I gave them the slip; luckily, they can’t know me 
by sight yet. So last night I got safely to the 
“Red Lion” in a smock-frock and a wide-awake 
(characteristic hat for me to wear just now, by 
Jove!), and this morning I sneaked on here. Let 
me have what money you can, you old darling, 
you, and I’ll be off. 

Mabel. Unfortunate ; I have hardly any money 
by me, and I dare not ask Fred. I have it—my 
jewels ; you can sell them, or pledge them, what 
you will. Oh, my darling, my darling! it were 
better not to have met at all, than to meet with 
such a cloud hanging over us. 


Capt. But, Queen Mab! you dear, good, unself-. | 


ish old thing, you, I can’t think of robbing you of 
all your finery. 


Mabel. Oh, Douglas, don’t talk so. You know 


I would give all I have in the world to save | 
Stay here ; Douglas, for | 


you one moment’s pain. 
the first time in my life I thank heaven our mother 
is not here. Her boy, her idol, a fugitive and a 
felon! It would have broken her heart. 

[ She kisses him. 

Capt.. Dear old Mabel! The truest-hearted, 
bravest girl that ever breathed. You are too 
good for this milk-and-water, whining husband of 
yours, [aside] who would be a knave if he wasn’t 
a fool. 

Mabel. Not a word against Fred; I won’t listen 
to it, mind. 

Capt. Somehow or other women are too good 
for us, or too bad. That’s the worst of your 
sex. You have no happy medium; you are 
either an angel or— Your husband! I'll slip 
across to the garden-gate while you are gone, and, 
like a prudent general, secure a safe retreat. 

[Exit into garden. 
WHYMPER enters at door. 

Mabel. Aha! 

Fred. [with forced calmness.) Aha! 
Does she take me for an oaf? <A boor ? 

Mabel. Here we are again. 

Fred. [aside.| Ora clown? [Alowd.] Alone? 
Why, where is the gallant Captain ? 

Mabel. Drawn. off to repair damages. 

Fred. [aside.| Damages! I thank thee for 
that word! [Aloud.] And how did he get on, eh? 
Swimmingly ? 

Mabel. No; he ran himself aground in no time. 
The fact is, the Captain’s so painfully shy always. 

Fred. Always! he don’t fight shy, does he? 

Mabel. I suspect he’s a much better hand at 
killing men than ladies, poor fellow. After all, he 
is but a rough, uncouth man-at-arms. 

Fred. aside. ] He was not a man-at-arm’s 


[Aside.] 


length just now, at all events. 


Mabel. Still, he’s delightful, as far as he goes. 

Fred. (aside. Hang “it; Vm sure he goes far 
enough. 

Mabel. And he has promised me his photo- 


graph; isn’t that nice of him ? 


Fred. You know, Mabel, how strongly I object 
to your receiving presents from comparative 
strangers. 

Mabel. But, Fred, this is a superlative stranger. 

Fred. (aside. ] Ah, you hypocrite! [Aloud, 
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with attempted nonchalance.| He, he! A truce, 
pray, to this deceit. 

Mabel. Did you say deceit, sir ? 

Fred. [loudly.| I said deceit, madame. Listen, 
madame, and tremble. [She breaks out laughing. | 
I—I1, madame—was a witness of—of all that.passed 
when you parted just now from that—that scoundrel. 

Mabel. So, sir, you did us the honor of watch- 
ing us through the key-hole? Of spying upon us? 

Fred. (hastily.} The only way to find a woman 
out since the world began. Tl be bound Adam 
himselt was given to eavesdropping ; nevertheless, 
| as it happens, you are wrong. I came into the 
| room as usual, through the door; but you were 
_ too much wrapped up in one another to. notice 
me; and there I found this villain—this low, un- 
| dermining villain—pressing his caresses upon you, 
under your very nose—I mean my very nose. 

[ Walks stage. 

Mabel.-And pray what did you see ? 


Fred..1 saw him kiss you. Yes, kiss you, 
madame ! 
Mabel. Lor! Was that all? 


Fred. No, madame, it was not, for I saw you kiss 
him in return. 

Mabel. Well, my dear, you see, knowing how 
strongly you object to my receiving presents from 
strangers, I thought it better to give them all 


back. Ha,ha! Besides, I only obeyed your or- 
ders to the letter. 
| Fred. Pshaw! You mistook the directions ! 


| how could I imagine he would try and jump down 
your throat in that indelicate manner ? 

Mabel. Tlike him, he is so handsome. 

Fred. ‘“ Handsome is that handsome does.” 

Mabel. But I like what he does, too, Fred. Oh! 
he is lovely. His nose is perfect. 

Fred. Oh, blow—his nose ! 

Mabel. And then his beautiful, long, silky hair. 
[Clasping her hands enthusiastically. | And his 
eyes. 

Fred. [savagely.] 1 declare, Mabel, [walking 
up and down) you would provoke a saint. 

Mabel. If ever you are canonized, it will be as 
St. Vitus the Second. Ha, ha, ha! 

Fred. 1 want a little serious— 

Mabel. {interrupting him.| No more sermons, 
sir, 1f you please. 

Fred. Surely, you do not object to exchange 
ideas— 
~ Mabel. |interrupting.| But I do, most decid- 
edly. You would have too much the best of the 
bargain. 

Fred. | forcing himself to be calm.] Mabel, I 
have been turning over this question— 

Mabel. Then, perhaps, you can now look on the 
other side of it. 

Fred. [not heeding her.| And I see you were right. 

Mabel. 1 always am. 

Fred. And I was wrong. 

Mabel. You always are. 

Fred. That I cannot-bear that any one should 
approach you with their attentions, however in- 
nocently. 

Mabel. [aside.] Poor boy !—but he must learn 
his lesson first, and have his sugar-plum after- 
wards. 

Fred. | therefore, dearest Mabel, desire you—I 
mean I beg, I entreat of you to send away this 
swaggering young coxcomb and to promise me— 

Mabel. [interrupting.] It is too late. 
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“| then rushes from the room.| Oh, no; I didn’t mean 


\and here are my jewels. 


|seem much annoyed either. 


‘how he rages and storms—it shows he’s still on 


| Fred. Too late! [Starving back. 

| Mabel. Too late. I am a tiger who has tasted 
/human blood. Why did you not leave me in my 
‘ignorance of men, happy and contented with my 
/fowls, and my pigeons, and my ducks? Now Iam 
/a man-eater, and I feel I.shall prey upon the sex 
|for the rest of my life. 

Fred. Mabel, how can you torture me? how can 
| you trifle with me so cruelly? You know how I 
love you. 

Mabel. [lifting up her hands in horror.) An! 
Never let me hear you utter that Jenny and Jes- 
samy word again! Love! [assure youit’s shock- 
ing bad ton. Ha, ha, ha! 

Fred. [angrily.| Since you meet me with noth- 
ing but taunts and sneers, madame, I will plead 
no longer! I wilt now command—command ! do 
you hear, madame ? 

Mabel. You command me? Better learn to 
command yourself first. Ha, ha! 

Fred. You are a woman, and to you I can say 
no more, but this presuming puppy—I will have a 
terrible reckoning ; and by the same token, here 
be comes. Fortune, I thank thee. Now, madame, 
I must trouble you to retire. 

Mabel. Too much trouble, I assure you. [ Aside. ] 
They will quarrel; I know they will. © 

Fred. [hastily glancing at window.) Have the 
goodness to leave my room. 

[Attempting to take her hand. 

Mabel. [drawing back her hand.] Shan’t! 

Fred. [with forced politeness.| Permit me to 
escort you. 

Mabel. Thank you; I prefer your room to your 
company. 

Fred. Oh, very well, madame, very well. If 
you have any fancy to see the—ha, ha !—gentle- 
man kicked out. 

Mabel. [aside.] Kicked. Oh, heavens! [Alowd. | 
Don’t condemn him unheard, at all events. You're 
not on the Bench now, you know. ; 

Fred. I say he shall go—pack—be off out of my 
house this very moment, as sure aS my name is 
Whymper. [Walking furiously wp and down. 

Mabel. And I say it’s my house, not yours; and 
| he shall stop in it as long as he likes; so there! 
'[WHYMPER gazes at her speechlessly a moment, 
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‘that. How unkind; how ungenerous of me! I 
'am-a bad, wicked girl, that’s what I am. [CAP-~ 
'TAIN CAMERON enters at back.] Ha! is all safe? 
Then you must not lose a moment. | Running to 
escritoire and opening drawers.| Here is all the 
‘money, every penny I have—nineteen pounds; 
Quick—take them. I 
have chosen all the smallest and best—that is, all 
he won’t miss, and now, my own boy, my darling, 
‘good-bye once more. [Kisses him.] Be prudent | - 
and cautious, and, write to me whenever you can 
safely do so. Not here. Direct X. Y. Z., at the ¢ 
post office, or my husband may find us out, and | 
he’s so horribly jealous. Ha, ha, ha! (During the |\¢ 
above FRED appears at the window and peers in. — 
Capt. { putting money, etc., into his pocket.] Jeal 
ous! And of me! Ha, ha, ha! But you don’t 


Mabel. Annoyed! Silly boy ; a wife is never an-— 
noyed at finding her husband jealous, no matt 


indifferent to the missiles you hurl at his h eat 


ure 
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however sharp and pointed, then look out, or 
| yow’ll lose him in a jiffy. 

Capt. Why, Queen Mab, you are a pocket edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Complete Angler,” I declare. 

Mabel. We are forced to be, dear. It’s part of. 
our accomplishments. A woman spends one-half 
of her life in fishing for a husband, and the other | 
half in wishing she hadn’t caught him; but I 
stand here chattering when— Farewell, farewell. 
[She kisses him again, and hurries off at door 1. 
CAPTAIN CAMERON goes hastily towards garden | 
door. Just as he reaches it, it opens, and FRED 
appears standing in the doorway. CAPTAIN CAME- 
RON starts back. 

_ Capt. {aside.] My old luck. [Aloud.] Ah! back 

again? Glad to see you. [Attempts to pass FRED. 
Fred. {tragically.| Liar! 

Capt. Eh’? [Aside.] Thought so. [Aloud.] 

“Well, ta ta! I’m just going. [ Tries to pass him. 

Fred. [yet more tragically Ly. J Liar ! 

Capt. What d’ye mean? [ Aside.] Beggar wants 
to quarrel. 

Fred. I mean what I say—liar! You are not 
glad to see'me, and you are not just going. 

Capt. Well, certainly, I can’t very well while 
you keep that door shut, unless I go out head first. 

Fred. You are much more likely to go out feet 
first, I can tell you. Villain; cold-blooded, false, 
double-dyed villain, you are discovered. 

Capt. [coolly.| This is as good as a play. 

Fred. But don’t think toescape me. I tell you, 
dog, you shall pay dearly for this. 

[Runs round to door and locks it. 

Capt. He’s drunk. 

_- Fred. Do you think I can’t see as well as other 
people ? 

~ Capt. On the contr oy I think you can see 
twice as well. Ha, ha! 

Fred. Let them ‘laugh that win. You will not 
take back this pretty story of the poor, deluded 
idiot of a husband, and the pretty, frail and too 
complaisant wife to your barrack companions. 
You will not rehearse this little domestic drama 
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promise you; and shall I tell you why ? 
Capt. Pray do. 
Fred. {deliberately.| Because I mean to kill you. 

Furiously.| Scoundrel, black-hearted scoundrel, 

o you think I didn’t see you and that shameless 
“woman exchanging your fiendish caresses and 
blandishments, here under my very roof? 
Capt. [aside.| ’'m in for a row, begad. Shall 
I make a clean breast of it? [Alowd.] Caresses! 
blandishments! Ha, ha! Excuse my laughing; 
but, my dear fellow-—your wife—nonsense_—that 
-was—ha, ha!—mind, mum’s the word—the little 
governess. 
Fred. Little governess! 
Capt. Yes—[digging him in the ribs] you know. 
.}) Plump little body that you sometimes snatch a 
-$) kiss from or chuck under the chin—ha! ha! what 
_ ) aridiculous mistake, to be sure. 

{| Fred. Pshaw! Talk not to me of little gov- 
°: -ernesses. Do} you think a husband doesn’t know 
t) his own wife ? 
Capt. Very rarely, Ishould say. [Aside.] No go. 
Fred. Do you think I didn’t see her—God help 
!—showering her trinkets and gold into your 
like—like Jupiter and Danaé in leap year? 
your: an shall be a short-lived one. A 

and. 
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angrily aside.| It is for him she fears. 


of Chalkshire life over your mess-room table, I) 


Capt. A what? [Aside.] Is that Chalkshire for | 


a policeman, I wonder ? 
Fred. A retribution, terrible as itis just. [Pro- 
| duces case.| These pistols are both loaded; take 


which you will and we will fire across this table. | 


Capt. Well, but—hang it! 
Fred. Not a word! Take one. Quick, quick! 
Capt. And pray what has become of your uncon- 


-querable aversion to a duel? 


Fred. Thisis no duel, itis an execution! What, 
do you hesitate? False, treacherous, I knew you 
to be, but I had yet to learn you were a coward. 

Capt. [annoyed.] Be itso, then. [Takes a pistol 
without rising. Aside.] I wish he were any one 
else’s husband; dam/’me, I’d shoot him like a bird, 
and make up the brace! 

Fred. Now, sir, are you ready? In deference 
to your ‘‘ honorable” profession, I depute to you 
the word of command. What! you won’t? Then 
J will. Ishall count three. Mark you—one, two, 


three, and at the word three we fire. [Furiously, | 
chair.| | 


to CAPTAIN, who still lounges in his 
Stand up and face me like a man, or, by the lord, 
Vl shoot you like a dog. [CAPTAIN, C., tosses his 


pistol on the table, unobserved by FRED, and rises, | 


calmly facing him. Hoarsely, with swppressed 


i\rage.| ‘‘One.” [MABEL’S face appears at the gar- 


den window, peering in.| ‘* Two.” [MABEL tries 
to open door, and finding it locked dashes her 
hand through the glass and draws back the bolt. 
She rushes down between them.| Mabel! [MABEL 
goes up to CAPTAIN CAMERON, and addresses him 
It is his 
life she would save, even with her own. I wish I 
were dead. [He sinks into a chair, and hides his 
Face in his hands. 

Mabel. [aside to CApTAIN.] And did you dare 
to lift your hand against my husband? 

Capt. Not a bit of it. Look, there lies the 
pistol. 

Mabel. Then—then you were going to stand 
and be shot at unarmed, like a—Cameron? 

Capt. Lord bless you, it’s a crown to a cabbage 
he missed me. He couldn’t hit a hay-stack. 
Look, he is all of a shake. 

Mabel: So he is, my poor darling; this has 
gone too far. Not another moment, [pushing 
CAPTAIN CAMERON towards door] or you will 
ruin us both. [Just as they reach door, a loud 
knocking is heard atit. They stand motionless. 

Mabel. What's that? 

Capt. Too late, too late! Iam lost! 

Mabel. Not so, darling, there is yet a chance. 
Through the garden, quick, quick! [She hurries 
him to garden door, and is about to throw it open, 
when GROPER appears outside, calmly chewing a 
straw. MABEL pulls CAPTAIN CAMERON back 
with a scream of despair. 

Capt. Trapped, by all that’s damnable! 
[Knocking is still continued at room door.| Mabel, 
listen tome. There is only one way out of this; 
it will put him [indicating FRED] to half an 
hour’s inconvenience, but it will save my life. 

Mabel. [confused.) I don’t—I don’t understand. 

Capt. Watch me closely and follow my lead. 

[He unlocks and opens door. 

Enter MOLEYE; he glances round the room. 
Now, sir, what do you want? 

Moleye. I want to come in, if it’s entirely the 
same to you, gove’nor. Sorry to intrude upon a 
family party in this vere way; especially when it’s 
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ENEMY. 


so werry private as to nercessitate the door a- 
being locked. 

Mabel. The door! Oh! we can’t bear the 
draught. [Aside.] Oh, Douglas, Douglas! 

Moleye. Ah, some people can’t. For my part, 
a good draught’s a thing as never comes amiss. 

[Rubs his lips with his coat cuff. 

Capt. And what is your business here, pray ? 

Moleye. Well, yer see, my naine’s Moleye— 
Mister Moleye, Scotland Yard. And I’ve a war- 
rant here for the arrest of [reading from warrant] 
one Captain Douglas— 

Capt. [twitching warrant out of his hands.] 
Let me look. Yes, all appears to be regular and 
in due form, and I, as a magistrate of the county, 
would be the last to throw any impediment in the 

way of justice. Do your duty, officer. 

Moleye. [looking from FRED to CAPTAIN CAME- 


Capt. [ina careless manner.] Whymper ; Fred- 
erick Whymper. 

Fred. (who has raised his head at the last few 
words, for the first time.| What! Scoundrel! 
[ Vehemently.] I tell you, officer, this—this fiend 
in human shape has robbed me of all I hold dear 
in life, and now seeks to rob me of my good name. 
; I—I am Frederick Whymper, a justice of the 
| peace for Chalkshire, as I will prove to you in 

one moment by the testimony ofmy own servants. 
[Advances towards bell. 
Moleye. {stopping him.| No you don’t. Me and 
my mate’s alone on this ’ere job, and this is a 
frightful lonely spot. No; I'll tell you a trick 
worth two of that, young g gentleman. It’s a wise 
child as knows its own father, they say, (I never 
_had no father myself, to speak on) but any fool 
’ud know her own husband any day in the week. 
So now, mum, just speak up, will you, and tell 
us which of these two gents it is as you belongs 
to. [MABEL stands a moment breathless; but at a 
glance from CAPTAIN CAMERON, she advances, 
and takes his arm. 

Mabel. This is my husband. [CAPTAIN CAME- 
RON supports her and turns so that MOLEY® can 
not see her face. Aside.| Oh, Fred, Fred! 

Capt. [aside.] My own brave Mab, you have 
saved me. 

Moleye. {to FRED.] You hear, my lad. Your 
little game is up. 

Fred. Stand back, I tell you it’s a lie—a 
shameful lie. I tell you, officers— 

Moleye. You take my advice and don’t tell me 
nothing at all, for it’s my duty to inform you as 
anything you say will be took down and used agin 
you at your trial. N ow, look’ee her e—what 
you have got to do is to go quietly along with me ; 
that’s what yowve got to do. 

[Advancing towards FRED. 

Fred. | furiously.) Stand back, I say. Lay a 
finger on me at your peril. 

Mabel. [aside to CAPTAIN CAMERON.] Mercy, 
mercy ! I cannot bear it. 

Capt.. [to her.| One moment more; only one 
moment. [At this moment the garden door opens, 
and GROPER puts in his head. 

Moleye. Just as ] was a wanting yer. 
What have you got there? 

Groper. Telegram. 

Moleye. Where from? 

_ Groper. The Yard—for you. [Hands telegram. 

Moleye. How did it come ? 


Hallo! 


RON.] Beg yerpardon, gove’nor, but yournameis— | 


_|had had a surfeit of sweets. 
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Groper. ’Orse-back, fast as it could galop. 

Moleye. [reading.| ‘Inspector Billson. Do 
not execute warrant. Come back at once. Major 
C. not dead—recovering rapidly.” 

Mabel. Not dead! Thank heaven! 

Capt. Amen to that, say I. 

Moleye. Then it seems as you and me, Bill, 
has gone and been made jackasses of. Hope 
they’ll send some one else next time they’ve such 
a jolly fools errand. Ugh! 

Fred. And yowve made me get into this temper 
for nothing ? 

Mabel. [courteously.| ’msure, Mr.— Ahem ! No 
one could be better fitted— 

Capt. Exactly. Here, my man, get something 
to drink ; [gives money] and, hark’ee, not a word 
of this in the village. Eh? 

Moleye. Thank’ee, gove’nor. Not a syllable, 
bless yer. Come along, Bill. Good day, gents. 

Capt. [pushing them off.] Good day, officer, 
good day. 

Moleye. (dodging round him.| Good day, mum. 

Capt. There, there! that will do. Don’t you 
see the lady’s indisposed? Be off with you, both. 

[Pushing them off at room door. 

Mabel. [rushing to FRED the moment the door 
is closed on them, and throwing herself at his Jeet. ] 
Fred! Fred! now I can tell you all. 

Fred. [waving her back.] Shameless woman, 
touch me not. 

Mabel. Fred, dearest husband, don’t you see? 
don’t you know? This is Douglas! Douglas 
Cameron. My brother! my own “dear, unhappy 
brother, flying for his very life from the blood- 
hounds of the law. 

Capt. Yes, old boy, her brother—your brother. 
What do you say to that? 

Fred. [in a maze—laughing stupidly.| Well, 
that’s all right. I— [Angrily.] Why did you | 
not tell me? What the deuce did you mean by 
sneaking into the house like that ? 

Capt. I meant to tell you; but I found you so 
violently opposed to dueling—in theory. In prac- 
tice yowre a regular fire-eater, by Jove! won’t be — 
denied, eh? Ha, ha, ha! 

Fred. Ah, it’s all very fine! Yousoldiers think 
a man can’t be worth his salt unless he’s paid for 
it; but touch our hearths and homes, and youw’ll 
find we volunteers wil] fight like the devil. Well, 
at all events, Pm delighted to see you safe and — 
sound. How are you? [Shakes hands with effu- 
sion.| Thai’s all right. Won’t you take some- 
thing to drink now ? 

Capt. No, thanks. 
me, then ? + 

Fred. Hate you? Nota bit of it! Iwaslikea |+ 
boy who has been locked up in a jam-closet. I | 
You have ent 
a lesson, young fellow. [Taking MABEL’s hand.j | 
We never know the value of a thing till we have - 
lost it. 

Mabel. Or fancy we have, dear. 

Fred. And I sincerely believe I shall. never for- 
get it as long as I live. 

Capt. And J sincerely believe I shan’t either 

Mabel. And I sincerely believe that all will 
as ‘merry as a marriage bell,” now that his e 
are opened to the fact that all are friends here, 
and that he himself alone is “ H1s Oe. ENE 
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You are sure you don’t hate 


THE END. 
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THE TWO ORPHANS: 


QB Drama, in Six Acts. 


BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


, Royal Olympic, London, 1874. Union Square, N. Y., 1876. 
Count de Linieres . 


.Mr. Chas. Harcourt. Mr. John Parselle. 

Marquis de Presles. ‘* Frank Roland. * J. G. Peakes. 
Armand * Chas. Sugden. * Chas. R. Thorne, Jr. 
Jacques “ William Rignold. ‘* Frederic Robinson. 

ier're.. “ Henry Neville. ‘ James O'Neill. 
The Doctor. “ Vollaire. “Thomas E. Morrit. 
Picard.. “ G. W. Anson. ‘Claude Burroughs. 
Martin....... * Crichton. “ L, Thompson. 
Lafleur “ Barrington. “ H.W. Montgomery. 
Marais. . sae erry: * John Matthews. 
Count de “Mailly.. “ Leighton. “ Herbert Ayling. 
Marquis D’ Estrees..  Westall. * W. Raynor. 


Countess de Linieres Mrs. Charles Viner. Miss Fanny Morant. 


Soldiers, Guards, Ladies and. lanilenen, Prisoners, Nuns, ete. 


Exirs AND ENTRANOES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; L. 
D. Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
Door. RELATIVE PosITIONS.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R. C. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the 
Stage, facing ‘the padionce: 


A Geral: 


TABLEAU I.—The foot of the Pont-Neuf by the 
river Seine. Tothe R. an Arch; at this point 
the Normandy Coach Office ; R.2 E. a cabaret, 
with table before it, shaded by trees at the back ; 
stalls occupied by ‘various dealers. On the t. 
a double house with two doors, one an ‘ Ojjice,” 
the other a“ Restaurant.” In the distance a 
view of Paris on the right bank of the Seine, 

strongly illumined by the setting sun. People 

-| of various classes discovered. 


_ Various Dealers. Old clothes! Fried whitings! 
your choice. Ladies of the Halle, buy, buy. 
n. (with sausages on charcoal jire.| Here 
. Fine fried sausages—piping hot! 
‘rochard. [coming forward from wing, R.] | 
, charity, good Christian souls. Pity for a 
ure who has six small children. [4 
9 es her a coin.) Blessings on your 
ead, my Hgle baliacnate Blessings. 


{ 


(OUD iS Miss Fowler. “Kate Claxton. 
Henriette ...... 7. ‘* Hrnstone, “Sara Jewett. 

La Frochard.......Myrs. Huntley. Mrs. Marie Wilkins. 
Marianne...... . Miss Hazleton. Miss Kate Girard. 
Genevieve.......... Mrs. Chas. Harcourt. * Ida Vernon. 
EEORBUE osc s 1.05 Miss Annie Taylor. ‘‘ Ethel Allen. 

PRE eclels cace ease. «Nellie Phillips. Roberta Norwood. | 
UEURG Ricca iwid:dsie's's 0:0 os PASM: Lee “Lilian Clever. 


|you in that disguise. 
| respectable ! 


abilities are altogether without limit, are un- 
bounded. As to that worthy man you told me 


|to his description. 


Enter the MARQUIS, L. U. E. 


Marquis. Lafleur should be about here. 
La F. Charity, kind gentleman, charity. 
Mar. Go to the devil! 
La Ff. Heaven send him to you, kind sir. [Hwit. 
Mar. [looks round.| Egad! I don’t see him. 
Does the scoundrel mean to keep me waiting? 
[LAFLEUR suddenly advances from L. 
Lafleur. Here I am, at your service, monsieur. 
Mar. It is no wonder that I did not recognize 
Why, you actually look | 
Now, listen—this evening you will | 
show me the extent of your abilities. 
Laf. Pardon me, monsieur, if I say that my 


ought to be waiting for the young travelers at | 
this corner, I have not seen anything that answers 
But I am watching closely, 
and if he slips through my fingers he must be a 
devilish clever fellow! 


During the above dialogue, DU MAILLY and D’Es- 
TREES have appeared at back. They now come 
Jorward. WUA¥FLEUR retires and hangs about. 


Du M. {to D’ESTREES.] Surely that is De 
Presles. 

D’ Est. No doubt. 

Du M. [approaching Marguis.] The Marquis 
De Presles at the Pont-Neuf! 

Mar. Ah, gentlemen, I am glad to see you. 
What are you doing in this quarter ? 

Du M. We came to indulge in a few oysters. 
But how came you here? I thought you were in 
the country, hunting the deer and your venerable 
; aunt’s estate. 

Mar. Ah, I grieve to say both have escaped me. 

Du M. The deuce! 

Mar. Aye; one went too fast, the other came 
too slow! 

D’ Est. Unfortunate! 
just at this spot ? 

Mar. Because the Evreux coach stops here, 
and because the coach—I have every reason to 
believe— 

- D’Est. Will bri ing a pretty passenger, eh? 

Mar. Precisely. A little treasure! I only saw 
her for.a few minutes in her Normandy dress ; 

and—my heart is gone. 

D’Est. You don’t say so! 

Du M. Tell us all about it. 

Mar. As you are well aware, I started from 
‘Paris on hearing of the approaching death of my 
beloved aunt. The chateau of my ancestors, 


But why do we find you 
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{Act I, Tablean 1. 


which is buried in a forest, bears the closest pos- 
sible resemblance to a prison; and what with the 
dullness of the place and a game of whist, every 
evening, with the curé, the bailiff and a dummy, 
| I thought I should have been bored to death. 
Still, I waited with laudable patience, to see how 
my dear aunt’s illness wouldend. At last the end 
did come; and after having lingered on from day 
to day, the good old lady recovered completely, 
and is now better than ever she was in her life. 

Both. Oh! 

Mar. Let us be just. I have no fault to find. 
My poor aunt did all she could to terminate her 
existence. When others would have employed one 
physician, she sent for three! Ah, she did her best! 

Du M. Certainly! 

D’ Est. And your aunt having recovered perfect 
consciousness— 

Mar. I took post horses, and started off without 
a minute’s delay. 

Du M. So far, so good. 

mandy beauty ? 

Mar. Well, as I was just close to Rambouillet, 
the postilion, who, on the strength of a few extra 
crowns, was whipping his horses to a gallop, was 


But about the Nor- 


vehicle which would not get out of the way. This 

was the Normandy coach. I jumped out of my 
chaise with the firm intention of thrashing the 
| conductor, when what should I see at the coach 
window but the sweetest, prettiest face—with 
such eyes, and such hair, and such a smilc! 

D Est. Your hurry left oti, I suppose ? 

Mar. Indeed it did. I told the postilion to fol- 
low the coach steadily, and at the first place 
~where they stopped to change horses, I saw my 
fairy, my sylph, coming down the steps to inhale 
the fresh air. I dart forward, I offer my hand, 
I am thanked in the most charming manner ; and 
just to feel my way I risked a fow ordinary com- 
_pliments. I had expected to find in my fair un- 
known a mere rustic beauty—something silly and 
awkward. Judge of my-surprise when she an- 
swered me with polished simplicity—an easy 
erace that was truly wonderful. To make a long 
story short, I heard she was on her road to Paris 
with her sister, that they did not know a soul 
there, and that some old bourgeois, to whom they 
had been recommended, was to meet them on the 
arrival of the coach. — 

D' Est. Then the reason of your presence near the 
Pont-Neuf is clear to the meanest understanding. 

Du M. But what next ? 

‘Mar. Ah, what next! To know that, you must 
come this evening to my retreat—to the Pavilion 
du Bel Air. There you will'find some choice spirits, 
afew beauties from the opera, and a supper which, 
I flatter myself, will be worthy even of epicures 
like yourselves. There, too, I trust I shall be able 
to tell you, glass in hand, the end of my story, if, 
indeed, it has an end at all. 

Enter MARTIN, R. 

Du M. This evening, then. 

Mar. This evening. 

Both. Agreed! 

Lar: a Sorward.| I think we have him at 
las [Points to MARTIN. 

ar, Get rid of him by all means. 

Laf. By hook or by crook. Rely on me. 

Martin. (looking at space Six o’clock—I am 
too soon. 
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forced to pull up, on account of a great lumbering | 


\rant L.| and have a game of piquet. 


Laf. Perhaps your errand is the same as mine. 
IT am waiting the arrival of the Normandy coach. 

Mart. SoamI. I am waiting for two young 
ghls, two orphans whom I never saw in my life. 

Laf: Ha! Very good! 

Mart. They have been.recommended to me ae 
my wife’s brother, who begs us to take charge of | 
them. 

Laf. They will be with a valuable protector. 

Mart. And a pleasant change for us, especially 
myself. When one lives on a small income, on 
the third floor of the Rue Guénégaud— 

Lay. Exactly.. Life is not very cheerful. 

Mart. Especially when one is alone with one’s 
wife. 

Laf. 1 see; you are much to be pitied. 
strikes me that we have a long waiting job. 
coach will not be here before eight o’clock ! 

Mart. Ob, dear! Do you think so? 

Laf. I have only just made inquiries at the | 
office. A gentleman who traveled post has brought 
the news that the axle-tree of the coach is broken, 
and this will occasion a delay of at least a couple — 
of hours. 

Mart. A couple of hours! Hang it! How shall 
we get through them ? 

Laf. Well, don’t know. Are you fond of piquet? 

Mart. I dote upon it, and my wife detests it. 
On the other hand, she likes backgammon, which 
I abominate. Ah, ah! it is sad to say, twenty 
years of my life ‘have been one uninterrupted | 
course of backgammon. 

Laf. Suppose we go in here [points to restau- 
We'll only it 
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play for the charges. 
Mart. I should be very happy, but I am afraid 
that if we leave this spot— 
Laf. Oh, the waiter will let us know when the 
coach arrives. 
Mart. If that’s the case we shall be all right. 
I would not for the world— 
Laf. Make yourself easy. I am as anxious to 
meet the coach as you are. Come along. 
[LA FROCHARD crosses them. 
La F. Charity for a poor old creature—charity. 
Laf. (never give sous to old women, on principle. 
Mart. Ha, ha, ha! Come along, friend—come 
along. I wish my wife was as lively as you. 
[Lait with LAFLEUR into restaurant. 
Enter PIERRE at back, with grinder’s wheel. 
Pierre. Knives to erind ! ! Scissors to grind ! 
Shopkeeper. [coming from shop.| Here, here! 
mage to grind! Here’s a job for you ! 
[Gives knife. 
Pierre. All right. [Leaves wheel at shop door. 
La F. Ob! here you are, are you? 
Pierre. Eh, mother, is that you? 
La F. Of course it is, lazybones. 
Pierre. Lazybones! Well, I like that; 
sure I work as hard as I can. 
La F. Exactly ; and earn very little more than oo 
if you did nothing. You don’t make use of your > 
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natural advantages, Heaven has blessed you with } 
a limp, and evidently intended you for a begga 
and, forsooth, you must work for a petty pittan 
Ugh ! ! I’m ashamed of you. Why don’t you beg 
Pierre. Don’t be angry, mother. It ma. 
very wrong, but I can’t. 
La F. Can’t! Won't, you mean. Nons 
Pierre. Listen, mother. When I 
_|almost a baby, you used to take me e out wi 
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Act I, Tableaw1.} THE, Two 


ORPHANS. 3 


and I repeated, without understanding them, the| 

words you put into my mouth-—as perhaps you, 

' recollect, because you always took the money. | 

When [had grown a little bigger, you told me. 

one fine day that I was old enough to beg on my 

own account, and I went out alone. Here, on this 
very spot, I took my station, and I tried to speak 
the familiar words which at last I understood; 

but not one of them could I get out, and when I 

tried to put out my hand, there was something | 

within that absolutely tortured me. Look here, | 
if I [holding out hand in a begging attitude] hold | 
| my hand open and some one drops a sou upon it, the 
coin feels like a ton weight ; my arm falls as if it | 

were broken; and without knowing why, I fee! a 
choking in my throat, and find my eyes full of 
tears. I can’t beg, mother—it is altogether im- | 

: possible. I may be very wicked, but beg I can’t. 

La F. You are very wicked; you don’t care 
for your poor mother’s poverty. | 
Pierre. Poverty! Why, poverty makes you beg, 

' and begging, you always tell me, is profitable. 
The trade suits you. 

La F. J have only myself to depend upon. 
Pierre. Yes, you have my brother Jacques, a 
strong, hearty fellow, whom you absolutely keep 

a idleness—real idleness. He neither works nor 

egs. | 
La F. It is on his account that I want an active | 
partner. What a fine, handsome young fellow he | 
is—the image of his murdered father. | 
Pierre. Murdered! That is to say, executed for 

| murder. | 

_ La fF. At any rate, you are not the one to 

_ avenge his death. Jacquesis the man. He’s not 

| chicken-hearted-—nothing frightens him! 

Pierre. No, not even the sight of blood! 

__ LaF. Hold your tongue! You are cnly fit to 
be an honest man, and an honest man is the one 
thing I detest. 

| LADY and GENTLEMAN enter 1., and cross to R. 

+, Charity, good Christian souls, for a poor, hungry 

+ creature ! [Follows them off, R. 

Pierre. I believe she’s right. I am fit to be an 

honest man, and nothing else. But, somehow, I 

never learned the trade, so I am bad company 

_ 4; both for honest men and rogues, and wish myself 
$+ out of the world, for I find my place nowhere. 

Enter JACQUES, L., with some RouGHS. Re-enter 

LA FROCHARD. 

Jac. Halloa! Here’s mother ; and here’s hoppity 

hitchity! Has not Marianne come this way ? 
La I. Not yet, dear boy, not yet. 

~ _ Jac. Ah, she will be here all in good time. In 

¢ the meanwhile step in there, you chaps, [into caba- 

+ ret] and order something first-rate—white wine 

and red; and above all—brandy ! 

F. All at your expense, my darling? You 

d a stroke of luck! 

No, not I, Marianne! 

How is that? — 


x 


i i 


| 
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2d my instructions. [Zo PIERRE.] Now, 
n, Nimble Foot, come forward. 

F, What a dear, lively darling it is. 

Mark this—every dutiful son is bound to 
account of his week’s wages to his mother. 


jand have drank nothing but water. 


jand eighteen sous. 


h, I told her to find something, and she |. 


It’s an excellent principle! 
you hand in your ac- 
>t the money. 


Jac. Well, and what of that? [Advancing. 

Pierre. It is not right, that’s all. [ Shrinking. 

Jac. You deal in morals, do you? Just look 
here ; whenever I am forced to buy, this is the 
coin in which I pay. [ Shakes fist. 

Pierre. I know it to my cost, and I wonder 
that you have the heart to strike me, when you 
know how ill I’ve been, and you are so much the 
stronger of the two! 

Jac. What a blockhead it is! Why, if you 
were the stronger you would beat me. 

Pierre. No; that would be cowardly. 

Jac. Enough of this. 
him.| How much have you saved ? 

Pierre. Two franes and seven sous. 

Jac. No more than that in 
Why, what have you done with yourself? 


Pierre. I have been tramping about, early and | 


late, with my wheel, picking up a customer when 
I could. Ihave eaten nothing but dry bread, 
I could not 
afford anything better. 


Jac. Yours isa bad trade. JT must teach you 


another. 


Pierre. No, thank you, no. I ambetter asI am. 
La F’. As for me, I have made just three frances 
There they are, with the 
boy’s: money into the bargain. 

Jac. I am not short of cash, but I'll take it on 
principle; and—I say—if you will come to the 
cabaret I’ll stand treat to you both. 

Pierre. Thank’ee kindly, but I have some work 
to do; and drinking does not agree with my head. 

Jac. True, Hopo’ my Thumb, [goes up R. C.] 
and sometimes I pity you on that account. After 
all, itis no fault of yours that you are badly put 


together—that a glass of wine upsets you, and — 


that the sight of a pretty girl makes you shake in 
your shoes. 
of mine, if I am well knit and delight in wine, 
women and play. You find work amusing. I 
only work when Ihave nothing else to do; and 
even then I don’t like it. 

Pierre. Ah! Considering that we are brothers, 
there is no strong resemblance between us. 

Jac. Through your veins gently flows the blood 
of alamb. The blood of my father, who was not 
at alla lamb, boils in mine. 

La F. True, quite true, my precious boy; and 
as I doted on your father, I dote on you. He was 
a tremendous thief, but he could be enormously 
agreeable. 

Jac. Come along, mother, I need refreshment. 
[Exit into cabaret, R. Sound of carriage heard. 

Pierre. Ah! here comes the coach from Evreux. 
I must take in my work and see if there are any 
sous to be got. [Hzit L. Dp. The MARQuIS ap- 
pears at back. 


LAFLEUR enters from cabaret. 


Com. Porter wanted, or chair, or a fiacre? 
Conduc. Out of the way! 


alight. [Passengers alight. An old lady and 


gentleman are met by a young man, who embraces — 


them, etc., etc. 
Mar. [crossing to LAFLEUR.] Well, how about 


our friend? 


Laf. He is safe under the table; the second 


glass finished him. 
Mar. And there comes my beauty; note her 
well, she’s the tailer of the two. 


Here, fork out. [Collars 


a whole week! 


But, on the other hand, it is nofault | 


Let the passengers © 
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ORPHANS. {Act I, Tableau 1. 


[Exit. HENRIETTE assisting LOUISE. 

Hen. Come, Louise, come ! 

Con. Do you want a fiacre ? 

Hen. Thank you, no; we expect some one to 
meet us. Here, Louise, here is a chair; you can 
sit down. [She does so. 

Louise. I wonder that Monsieur Martin is not) 
here. 


what a beautiful place Paris is! 

Louise. Indeed! 

Hen. Ah! my poor sister ; what a pity you can’t 
see all these wonders! 

Louise. Tell me, where are we? 

Hen. We are at the foot of a noble bridge, with 
_ smajl houses on each side, and a statue in the 
middle. 

Louise. That must be the Point-Neufthat papa 
_used to talk about. He lived there with our 
| mother before he settled at Evreux. 

Hen. And yonder I see two large black towers. 
That must be Notre Dame! 

Louise. Notre Dame! That is where they left 
my cradle when I was found by one who adopted 
me as his second daughter. Had it not been for 
him, I should have perished shortly after my 
birth of cold and hunger; and perhaps that 
would have been a good thing, after all. 

Hen. Nay, why do you say that ? 

Louise. Then [should not have been apcor blind 
creature, an object of pity to all who behold me. 

Hen. Dou’t talk like that, Louise. Recollect 
how fond of you my parents were. You were 
their solace, their delight, until that unhappy day 
when you lost the sight of your poor eyes. 

Lowise. That misfortune was followed by. an- 
other more severe—we were both left orphans. 

Hen. And I have turned all my little property 
to money, that we might come to Paris, where 
| there are great physicians who can make my poor 
Louise see as well as ever. 

Louise. Heaven grant that your hopes may not 
be disappointed. 


Enter MARIANNE, L. U. E. 


Hen. Perhaps Monsieur Martin is in the office ; 
Tl go there. [Exit into office, L. A noise of sing- 
ing ‘and laughing in cabaret. MARIANNE from 
back, L., staggers forward and stops in front of 
cabaret. Stage begins to darken. 

Mar. I hear his voice! Sing on, drink on, 
miserable ribald! Forget her whose heart you 


death! I have not far to seek it, for the river is 
at hand—and may my last shriek of despair reach 
your ears as a curse! No, it is too light yet—I 
should be seen, and they might save me! I don’t 
want that; let me wait a little. [Sinks on form. 
Re-enter HENRIETTE. 

Hen. No, he is not there ! 

Louise. And don’t you see him anywhere about ? 

Hen. Not yet. But there is a poor woman 
_ here, so pale, and looking so wretched. She has 
sunk, almost fainting. 

Louise. Poor creature ; go to her, Henriette, go! 

Hen. Madame, you seem distressed ; can I be 
of any use? 

Mar. No! 

Hen. You seem very tired; you are ill? 

Mar. Very, very ill. 


Lap. peanty, indeed! I must fetch my fellows. | 


Hen. Don’t be uneasy ; he is sure to come. Oh, | 


have broken, and whose only escape from you is |. 
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Hen. Surely, some assistance— 

Mar. I want nothing. 

Louise. She answers in a strange tone. [Rises. 

Hen. Ah, poverty has its pride as well as 
wealth. Look at us, madame, we are not rich; 
but if we could be of any service— 

Mar. I tell you, I want nothing. There are 
griefs that nothing can console. 
Louise. You want to die? 
Mar. Who told you that? 

Louise. I know it by what I hear. The blind, 
who are not distracted by any outward object, 
can listen with the heart, and mine can hear the 
beating of yours. 

Hen. Tell me what troubles you. 

Mar. ([softened.| You are too good. You do 


[Crosses to L. C. 


/not know me, you never saw me, and yet you 


pity me. Ah, it would have been betterifwe had 
never met. Go, leave me; you cannot turn me 
from my purpose. [Going c. 
Hen. No, stay ! stay! 
Louise. Stay, for heaven’s sake! 


Mar. You don’t know that I am pursued by | 


the police. [Turns sharply. 

Hen. What offense have you committed, then ? 

Mar. Theft! . 

Hen. [with Lovutsr.] Ah! [Comes down. 

Mar. Money that was entrusted to me; the 
hard weekly earnings of a poor woman—all she 
possessed in the world. I stole it for him; for a 
miscreant whom I despise and yet love. ta oe 
in cabaret, R. JACQUES’ voice heard.) Listen ! 
don’t you hear that voice, 
laughter? He is there with others as bad as him- 
self. When he is not near me my reason returns, 
and I am ashamed of him, and my love changes 
to hate. But as soon as he appears my hatred, 
my contempt are gone. He speaks to me and I 
tremble. He looks at me, and I become his 
slave. For him I have committed theft, and if 
he told me to commit murder, I believe I should 
obey. Don’t you understand now, that for me 
death is preferable to life? 

Hen. You cannot atone for one crime by com- 
mitting another. 

Mar. If I am discovered I shall be thrown into 
prison! 


Hen. And when you leave it, your penalty to | 


man will be paid. 

Louise. And when you have repented heaven 
will be paid also ! 
Mar. Do you really believe all ee you say? 
Louise. Of course wedo. 
Hen. , JIE es } Certainly. 
Mar. I have been always taught to believe 
nothing of the kind. 


Hen. See to what a condition your teachers 


have brought you. 
Mar. [hastily.| Perhaps you are right; per- 
haps I ought to listen to you. [Sinks on seat. 


Louise. Only believe in what we say, and1 Roch 
deem the past, gag a calm and happy future is 


before you. 
Mar. What future i is there before me? My em- 
ployers have nee me. I can’t find work, 
and how am I to live? ; 
Hen. {slipping money into “er hand.} This y 
aid you for a time. . ae 
Mar. No, no! 
Louise. Do not refuse us, I iniplorey you! are 
Mar. (weeping. Pause.] You are right; “you 
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right! Heaven must watch over us when two of 
its angels are before me now. 
[Lifts up their hands and kisses them. 
Hen. Courage, courage! 


leave Paris; can flee from him, my evil genius ! 
Aye, I will try never to behold him again. Shall 
I be strong enough for the effort? I do not know. 
But this I:do know, I could lay down my life for) 
you. [Kneels and kisses their hands. 
JACQUES appears at door of cabaret. 

Jac. Marianne! 

Mar. A thousand blessings on you both. Fare- 
well, farewell ! ee going off R., but stops on see- 
ing JACQUES. 1a Hal 

Jac. Marianne ! 

Louise. [whispers to HENRIETTE.] What is she 
doing now? 

Hen. { hardly know, poor thing. 

Jac. Where are you going like that? 

Mar. 1 am endeavoring to escape you. 
never to see you again. 

Jac. Nonsense, you are jesting. 

Mar. No, indeed, no. 

Jac. Then why did you stop just now as I call- 
ed you? Why, when I beckon you, do you ap- 


I wish 


it is touched by mine ? 

Mar. Still I can resist you, and I will. Iam 
ashamed of the life I lead, and of the infamy into 
which I have been plunged by you! 

Jac. Remorse ! Eepeparnes t Enough of that 
nonsense, girl; come with me! 

Mar. No, I say, no! 

Jac. But I insist upon it! 

Mar. [hastily.] And I— 

Jac. L insist! Do you hear? 

Mar. {looking alternately at JACQUES and the 
two girls.| And I—defy you! all is at an end be- 
tween us; and I am your slave no longer ! 

Jac. Pshaw! I have only to place myself right 
before you, and to fix my eyes on yours, and you 
will be as submissive as ever. j 

Enter four SOLDIERS and MARAIS, R 

Mar. No! 

Jac. How do you mean to manage, then ? 

[She looks round at SOLDIERS of the watch, R 

Mar. {hastening to SERGEANT.] Stop! stop, 
monsieur ! 

Marais. Well, what do you want with me ? 

Mar. 1 am a thief! arrest me! 

Jac. Heydey ! 

Marais. I don’t understand! Who are you? 
_~ Mar. A thief, I repeat. A woman your soldiers 
- have pursued through the city. I could have es- 
caped them ; but now I change my mind, and pre- 
fer to give) myself up; therefore, I say, arrest me ! 

Jac. (tapp ng forehead.] Oh, she is wrong here! 
wrong altogether. 
| Mar. I am Marianne Vauthier, and I tell you 
¢ again, I have been hunted since the morning. 
4, Marais. Well, as you choose to confess, it’s your 
| fault if there’s any mistake, so take your place. 

_ Mar. [taking place.| Let us go at once. [To 
NRIETTE.] The work of atonement has begun. 
rl Pray heaven to give me grace to finish it. [Go- 
L. with SoLp1eERS.] I told you that I would 
pe from you, and I do! [Exit L. U. E. 
Jac. To prison, eh! the giri has gone mad, or 
foolish, that is very clear. 

‘cabaret. ] Jacques! J. acques ns 


Mar. Yes, with what you have given me I can} 


‘proach me? Why does your hand tremble when | 


Jac. Coming, coming! Mad as a March hare! 
[Exit into cabaret, R. 

Hen. [to Lovutse.] You are frightened, Louise. 

Louise. I am, rather. 

Hen. It is nearly night. 

LAFLEUR appears at back. 

Louise. And no Monsieur Martin ! 

Laf. (coming forward.) Here he is, ladies, at 
your service. 

Louise. At last! 

Hen. Oh, monsieur, we have been so anxiously 
waiting. 


Laf. You will pardon me for being rather late. | 


I live at some distance from this spot. 
Hen. At some distance ? 
Louise. Why, we were told that youlivedhard by. 
Laf. Eh? Oh, yes ! that’s true—that is to say, 


it was true. I did live just hard by; but I have | 


lately removed. Come! [About to take arm of 
HENRIETTE.] We'll start at once. 

Her. You have lately— 

Laf. Yes, only the day before yesterday. 

Hen. But really, monsieur. 

Laf. Nay, if you so far wrong me as to mistrust 


|me, I have plenty of neighbors, good, substantial 


folks, who can vouch for my identity. 
[Signals two men who appear. 

Hen. Neighbors ? 

Louise. Henriette, do not leave me ! 

Hen. No, no; here lam, Louise. What is the 
meaning of this ? 

Laf. Time enough has been lost. 
is close at hand. Let us make an end of this, and 
be off. 

Hen. We will not follow you ! 

Laf. You must ! 

Louise. No, no! 

Hen. We will not follow you, I tell you! [Ata 
sign from LAFLEUR, the two men stop her mouth 
and carry her off, L. Exit following. 

Lowise. I can’t hear any one. Henriette, what 
has become of that man? and you, why do you 
not answer? Henriette! Henriette! Oh, speak, 
speak, I implore you! 

Hen. [without.] Louise! Louise! 

[Noise of carriage heard. 

Louise. Her voice! They are carrying her 
away ! And I—I am left! Oh, heaven! what must 
Ido? What will become of me? [Sobs.] What 
must I do now? [Goes towards where noise of 
carriage is heard.| Ah! 

[A MAN 0n horseback stops suddenly before her. 
Man..Take care ; out of the way there! 
Louise. [screaming.] Ah! 

[ Goes about not knowing the way. 

Man. Take care of yourself! Don’t you hear? 

Louise. [falling on knees, raises hands.| Where 
is it? Iam blind! 

Enter PIERRE from back, lL. 

Pierre. Oh, poor creature ! 

[Removes her from place of danger. 
Enter LA FROCHARD from cabaret. 

Louise. [trembling.] Oh, gracious heaven ! 

LaF. The girl must be mad! Did you fall down ? 

Louise. Oh, don’tleave me! Pray, don’t leave me! 

Pierre. Calm yourself, mademoiselle; there is 
no danger now! 

La F. Have you lost your wits, child? 

Lowise. Yes, I think I am going mad! Yes, my 
sister was pore. madame, by me; and they have 


taken her away! 
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Pierre. Taken her away? 

Ia.F. Poor thing! her parents ought to be in- 
formed. 

Louise. [have none. My sister and Lare orphans. | 


ances? 

Louise. We have only just arrived in Paris, 
where we do not know aie one. 

La F. Bless me! : 

Pierre. Who carried off your sister, then? 
Were they gentlemen or otherwise ? 

Louise. How could I tell? 


no other difference. 
Louise. But I am blind! 
Pierre. Blind, with those eyes! 


tives—no friends—a stranger to Paris—young, too, 
and pretty ! 

Pierre. (catching last word.] Yes, beautiful ! 
La F. Mind your own business, and let me at- | 
tend to mine. I will take charge of the girl. 
Pierre. We must help her to find— 

Ia F. I know what I mean to do. Be off! 
Louise. Oh, don’t leave me, madame! 

La F. No, no, my pretty one. 
of that. Iam here, all right. 
Pierre. (aside. | Blind. 
tiful! But how does that concern a poor cr ipple, 
like me? 


you will find some good soul who will help you to 
tind your sister. 

Louise. But to whom am I to apply ? 

_ La F. To me, of course, a plain, homely, | 
‘motherly woman, ‘who'll do all she can to assist 
you in your inquiries, and will give you a lodging 
in the meanwhile. 

Louise. You are very kind to take pity on 
thus.. But we shall find her, shall we not? 
are sure to find her. 


me, 


a long time. [ Aloud. ] Come along. I ought to 
warn you that I am not taking you ‘to a palace. 
Louise. Ah, madame, recollect. all apartments 
are alike to me. 

La F. [aside.] Of course, she is blind. 
not have run down my little snuggery. 

_ Come, my child, come home. 
fallen into better hands. [Aside.] I shall make 
a good job of this. [ Going with LOUISE. 

Pierre. Home! An angel among devils. 


T need | 
[Aloud.] 
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TABLEAU II.—A garden with a kiosk, avenues 
and fountain surrounded by Naiads and Cupids, 
vases of flowers, lamps, the light of which blend 
with that of the moon. A table sumptuously 
spread, R. Rustic seats, a swing, fauteuils, in 
silk and tapestry. At rise ofcurtain, the MAR- 
QUIS DE PRESLES, DU MAILLY, D’ESTREES, | 


| 


) 


LaF. Why, by their clothes, to be sure. There’s lights are extinguished, and then— 
customs. 
La F. ‘to herself, half aside.| Blind—no rela- who would do away with all this! 


| to cheer up the ladies. 
| 
| 
| 


There’s no fear, Here I am, but no champagne for me. 


So young and so beau- [Zakes glass.] To your health, marquis. 


La F. Don’t fret yourself, my darling. Perhaps. ‘of news. 
| 


| 


| 


We son who, I wara you, ladies, is a rival. 
| 


La F. No doubt, after a time. [Aside.] Rather, 


JULIE, CORA and guests are discovered. Dif- 
Jerent groups are formed. Some are engaged 
at the-swng, some are walking, some ladies are 
seated at table, and served with wine by young 
gentlemen. The servants are in Moorish costume. 
Du MAILLY and D’ESTREES stroll among the 
groups. 

Ommes. Ha, ha, ha! Capital, capital! 
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| reputation ? 
Du M. My dear fellow, I am utterly astounded | 
Pierre. But you have some friends or acquaint- at all I see. This isa Mohammedan paradise dec- 


Mur. Well, messieurs, what do you think of | 


the Pavilion du Bel Air? Does it deserve its 


orated by Watteau and Boucher. 
DEst. Arbors, elms— 


Du M. Nymphs, shepherdesses, the Pastoral 


‘of Florian ! 
Mar. That is how we begin. 
D' Est. And how do you leave off? 
Mar. Why, at midnight. In the first place the 


“D Est. Bravo, Marquis, you keep up good old 
Du M. And only to think that there are fellows 
Mar. What fools! Come, come, champagne, 
[ Goes to table R. 
All. [drawing together.] Yes, yes, champagne! 


D Est. To the health of our host. 
All. Hear! hear! 


FLORETTE comes down c. 


Flo. Stop} stop! Don’t be in such a hurry. 
It is too 
‘vulgar. A little Tokay or Cyprus, if you like. 
Mar. To yours, my little Florette. 

Flo. By the by, I bring you all a grand piece 
We are going to have a complete revo- 
lution. 

All. Indeed! [Great attention. 

Filo. Yes, in ladies’ head-dresses. 

All. Oh! 

Mar. Pooh! those are changed every day. 

Filo. Where is my friend, the Chevalier de 
Vaudray? I have not seen him yet. 

Mar. J expect him, ee and another per- 


Filo. That is— 

Mar. She is scarcely twenty, and beautiful. Ha! 

Flo. Where have you discovered this jewel, 
marquis ? 

Mar. In Normandy, my dear. 

Flo. Will she come in a Norman cap? 

Mar. Yes, and with sabots into the bargain. 
[Noise at back of stage, R. 


Pic. I tell you I must speak to your master. 

Mar. What is all this? 

Pic. You know me, monsieur—Picard, the valet 
of the Chevalier de Vaudray. 

Mar. Let him pass. Well, Picard, your mas- 
ter seems inclined to keep us waiting. 

Pic. He has ordered me to bring you an apology. 

Filo. How, in spite of his promise, he won’t come ! 


Pic. Does that surprise you? _ Then you don’t 3 * 


‘know my young master. He is the strangest, 


most capricious, most whimsical man in the world. |$_ 


D Est. That’s true, as I can vouch. 
Pic. He passes his nights as a gentleman ought, 


in all sorts of joyous dissipation. But his days! } 
Oh, messieurs, he devotes his days to study. Yes, 
he ‘actually reads, and even writes, like some |} 


drudge at the law. 
Mar. Nay, I did not expect that. 


people who come into his SALA his © 
tors, for instance ? 
Mar. Dusts their jackets handsomely 


The SERVANTS en- 
You couldn’t have @eavor to prevent the entrance of PICARD. 
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Pic. No, nothing of the sort. No, messieurs, 
he actually pays them. 

All. [groaning.] Oh! oh! 

Mar. You don’t say so! 

Pic. J have not come to the worst yet. He as-| 
sociates with philosophers, M. Dideret, D’Alem- | 
_ bert, and a pack of scribblers, who ought to. be 
sent to the Bastile! 

Flo. Poor chevalier ! 

Pic. Thanks to those evil communications he 
has lost all feeling for the dignity of his position. | 
Just listen to this: No later than yesterday, be- | 
cause, in my eagerness to wait on him, I chanced 
to knock my head, he actually took me by the 
_hand—he, a gentleman; I, avalet! Heshook it, | 
too, as if I were a friend. Never wasI so shocked 
in all my life. 

Mar. But to come to the point. 
+ does he prefer this evening to ours? 
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What party 


Enter ARMAND, the CHEVALIER DE VAUDRAY. 


All. [astonished.| Why, here he is! 
Mar. What the devil did Picard mean? 
said you were not coming. 
Arm. He simply obeyed my orders. 
intend to come. 
Pic. Yet, here he is after all. What an oddity ! 
Flo. Where have you been, truant? [ Goes tohim. 
Arm. I have just come from the Salle des 
Menus Plaisirs, where Beaumarchais performed | 
for the first time ‘‘'The Follies of a Day.” | 
Mar. What! The king, then, was forced to give 
way! This shows that the monarchy is stooping. 
Arm. No, it shows that the nation is rising. 
Mar. In ashort time they willhave nothing more | 
to do than to put down our titles and privileges. 
Arm. Which assuredly they will. 
Pic. [laughing.| Ha, ha, ha! 
Z Arm. It’s very laughable, is it not, Monsieur 
* | Picard? [Sits and drinks. PICARD retires. 
Mar. Really, my dear friend, you are to me a 
living riddle. Sometimes you act like a gentle- 
man of high birth and breeding. Sometimes, on) 
the other hand— 
: Arm. Like one of the people; eh? 
> 4) perfectly right. 
ae Mar. But what end in life do you purpose ? 
Arm. That question I can easily answer. 
~ aim is to take advantage of so much of the good 
2 old times as still is left to us, and to prepare my- 
+ self for the future with which we are threatened. | 
[ amuse myself while I can; and I work, in an- 
icipation of a day when I can amuse myself no, 
longer. Now, messieurs, have you eyes to sce 
-* and earstohear? Listen to the dull murmurs, | 
+ cast a glance at an awakening people, and at the 
; heads bowed down for ages, which now raise 
themselves, proud and defiant. An cver-increas- 
ng flood advances with irresistible might. Well, 
it may carry away our lands and chateaux, 
nd who knows what besides, I try to enjoy them 
; le I can, and to be in a position which will en- 
ne to live when allis past. 
. He may be right after all. 
rm. In the meanwhile, my friends, let us have 
e, a dance, a song, my idols, and make 
of the present. 


He 
I did not 


You are| 


My 
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aut a thought for the future. 
. _ [Takes wine. 
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SONG.—First verse. 
While nectar like this without stint I can quaff, 
f care I never think ; 
Like our fathers of old, at all troubles I laugh, 
So drink, freely drink. 

Tho’ stormy the sky, 

Its threats we defy, 

And that, by 1d by, 

There will be 

We'll see— 

Enter LAFLEUR from L. 1. BE. 
Mar. {to LAFLEUR.] Well? 
Laf. [whispering.| Your orders are executed. 
Mar. And our pretty rustic? 
Laf. Is yonder. 
Mar. Bring her here at once. 
Second Verse. 
[Exit LAFLEUR, L. They all disperse to their 

occupations as before, and the wine begins to 
show its effects. 


Mar. Messieurs, I have promised you the end 
of my little romance—here it comes. 

Flo. What has happened, then? Let us see! 
let us see! 


HENRIETTE ts brought in L. by three young men, 
who place her carefully on a sofa. A general 
stir of curiosity among the guests. All, except 
ARMAND, approach HENRIETTE, who sits heed- 
lessly in his chair with a glass in his hand. 
Julie. It is our new rival! 

Arm. So, a young woman. [Looks round.] You 
have had good sport, then ? 

Julie. Hush! She has fainted. 

Flo. She is asleep. 

Arm. Nay, Vll wager that her eyes are only 
half closed, and that she is slyly chuckling over 
all the trouble she has caused. 

Flo. Those girls are so artful. 

Mar. Well, what do you all think of her? 

Flo. A very ordinary kind of face. 

Julie. Very ; besides, the feet are too large. 

Flo. Hands decidedly rustic, extremely coarse. 

Du M. Well, chevalier, [to ARMAND, who has 


‘mot moved] what do you think ? 


Arm. The face perfect, the hands and feet of a 
duchess, and the style altogether unexceptionable. 

Du M. Why, you have not so much as looked at 
her. 

Arm. No, but I heard what those ladies said, 
and that was sufficient. 

_ Flo. Is she going to wake? 

Laf. A few drops of this [shows small flask] on 
your handkerchief will answer the purpose. 

Mar. Thank ye, [takes flask] I am very well 
satisfied. [ Gives purse. 

Laf. And Iam very well satisfied, too. 

Flo. Give it me! give it me! 

[Snatches at purse. 

Mar. Come, what will she say when she recovers 
her senses ? 

Arm. Say! What we all know by heart already 
—what every young lady says under similar cir- 
cumstances. ‘Oh! why am I dragged hither? 
Oh, my mother! My dear mother!” The same 
old song. Then we shall have that deep and in- 
tense despair, which begins with floods.of tears, 
and ends with bumpers of champagne! [All laugh. 

Flo. We shall see! [Takes flask from MARQUIS, 
pours a few drops on handkerchief and makes 
HENRIETTE inhale it.] Hush! Attention! Her 
eyes are opening! [HENRIETTE recovers slowly, 
looks round with much amazement—goes up to all 
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_ off by your order. 


' hither. 


_ she, she awaits me—where she is calling for me 


_ stand the horrible snare in which I am entangled 


| turned with despair. 
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with a wild gaze; coming at last to the MARQUIS, 
she stops, presses hands against forehead, utters a 
shriek, and recoils with horror. 

Hen. AmImad? Isthis ahideous dream? Oh! 

Filo. [to ARMAND.] I say, that is not exactly 
your beginning ? 

Arm. No, it is very odd. 

Hen. [to Marguis.] Monsieur, I was carried 
By your order I was brought 


Mar. You flatter me, mademoiselle ; you actu- 
ally recognize me. 

Hen. In a single word, monsieur, I wish to re- 
turn to the spot from whence I was taken-—where 


in despair. Come, monsieur, order them to take 
me back at once. I insist upon it; I insist. 
Mar. You do not suppose we shall allow you to 
leave us already ? 
Hen. Hear me, monsieur; I perfectly under- 


—in which you have entangledme; but even you 
are not aware of the extreme wickedness of the 


act you have committed. To carry off by force | 


an innocent, defenseless girl is, in itself, base and | 
cowardly; but what you ‘have now done is a! 


thousand times more hideous. You have parted | 
me from a poor girl who depended for support on | 
me alone, who cannot move a step without my) 
assistance—who, in a word, is blind! 

All. Blind! | 

Hen. Yes, blind; and now she is alone—alone | 
in this huge Paris, where we have only just arrived | 
for the first time ; where she does not know a soul | 
to whom she can appeal. She is straying about 
‘through the night, helpless, moneyless, on the banks | 
of a river, through the crush of carriages, her head | 
And with all this, remember 
what I told you, she is blind ! 

Flo. [u.] Poor thing! 

Arm. [aside.| This is indeed horrible! [ Rises. 

Mar. Nay, calm yourself. I will send one of 
my people,—ten if necessary—to find the poor 
thing and bring her here. 

Hen. Here! into this house! Two victims in- 
stead of one! No, no, no! And this is the only | 
answer to my appeal? Not one person of all who 
are here lifts a voice against this outrage! Amidst 
this shrong of profligates there is not one gentle- 
man! 

Mar. [R. c.] Nay, you are mistaken there, my | 
dear; we are all gentlemen of the first water. 

Hen. Well, then, I'll correct myself, and say— 
Amongst this throng of gentlemen, there is not 
one man of honor ! > 

Arm. There you are wrong again, mademoiselle. 
Take my hand, and we will leave this place at once. 

Hen. Oh, thanks! thanks, monsieur ! 

Mar. [intercepting them as they are going.] 
Pardon me, chevalier, I am master here, and I 
object to this proceeding. 

Arm. oe. Be kind enough to let us pass. 

Mar. Nothing of the sort. [ Clock strikes twelve. | 


Listen, it’s midnight, and at midnight no one is are not mistaken? + 
Mar. Certain. We have the names of all the 


allowed to quit this house. 

Arm. We shall be the first to break the rule. 
So—I command you—let us pass! 

Mar. Are you aware, chevalier, that you are 
talking to me as if I were a lackey ? 


Arm. To a lackey who acted like you I should 
not talk at all—I should simply cane him. 
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Mar. That remark will suffice to delay your de- 
parture. [Draws sword.] Pass now, if you can! 
Arm. YV'll try! : 
All. Marquis, chevalier—this cannot be! 
Mar. Messieurs, not a word! [They fight. 
Hen. Heaven protect us ! 
_ Mar. [reeling back wounded in the arms of his 


Sriends.| At! 


Arm. This way, mademoiselle ! 


ACG lake 


TABLEAU III.—The Cabinet of the Lieutenant of 
Police. Thecurtain rising, discovers the COUNT 
DE LINIERES seated at table loaded with papers. 
He is ubout to sign some reports. His employees 
stand behind him silent. Bell on table. 


De L. Mind, messieurs, for the next few days I 
shall detain you every morning beyond the hour 
required by my respected predecessor. 
appointed Lieutenant of Police only yesterday, I 
must have time to see my way clear before me. 

Marais. We are at your orders, monseigneur. 

De L. His majesty does not wish the scandals 
of the last reign to be repeated. We must par- 
ticularly put an end to those criminal and cruel 
abductions that have brought grief and dishonor 
to so many families. Monsieur Marais, you have 
brought to me a report referring to a case of the 
kind, and I want to ask a few particulars; so you 
will ‘be pleased to consider the affair as serious. 
[MARAIS bows.] You, messieurs, may retire. [All, 
excepting MARAIS, bow, and exit L.| Now, Mon- 
sieur Marais, how is it possible that a young girl 
can be forcibly carried off, in the very middle of 
Paris, at 8 o’clock in the evening, without any one 
offering the slightest opposition ? 

Mar. Some of those rascals are so dexterous and 
so daring. 

De L. Which does not seem to be the case with 
the police. : 


Mar. Nay, monseigneur, our agents have found | 
‘out the accomplices, and forced them to speak. 


De L. Humph! The outrage was committed 
three months ago, and the guilty parties are not 
prosecuted yet. 

Mar. You should understand that there are 
certain difficulties. 


De L. I don’t see any. Who is the owner of ° 


that Pavilion, the Pavilion of—of Bel Air? 

- Mar. The Marqnis de Presles. ; 

‘De L. De Presles! Ah! Yes, exactly; an old 
illustrious family, the last scion of which distin- 
‘guishes himself by receiving a sword thrust in a 


squabble with some other scapegrace about a 3 


worthless woman. What has become of the girl? 

Mar. She was taken away by the marquis’ 
antagonist. 

De L. Well, I suppose he has a name. What 
is it? Speak out! 

Mar. Monseigneur, he is your nephew. 

De L. The chevalier! 


gentlemen and all the ladies who frequent the 
Pavilion in question. et. 

De L. So; the gentlemen will soon have 
understand that orgies of this kind are no lon 
to be tolerated—that they are a dishonor to th 
nobility ; and that the time is come when it 
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longer sufficient to have an illustrious name, but 
are required to bear it with dignity. As for the 
ladies, who are the ruin of all our youth, they will 
have to choose between the Salpetricre and 
Guyanne ! 

Mar. Of course, monseigneur, you do not wish 
this affair to be recorded in the Archives of the 
| Police ? 

De L. I have often heard ofthese Archives; are 
they really in existence? 

Mar. Not only do they exist, monseigneur, but 
they are kept in perfect order. ‘There is not a 
family in France whose history is not recorded in 
them, down to the most minute and most mys- 
terious detail. Nothing has been omitted. You 
have only to mention a name, I shall refer to the 
right volume, and in a few minutes— 

De L. Good. Very good! Andas the family 
De Linieres has its chapter, put down all that 
concerns it. 

Mar. Surely, monseigneur, you do not mean— 

De I. Thave promised his majesty to repress 
all abuses to the best of my abilities, and he who 
intends to be strict with all should be the same 
towards those of his own household. Do asIsay! 

Mar. Certainly, monseigneur. [zit R., bowing. 


inter PICARD, C. D. 


De I. Ah, Picard, you have come at the right 
moment. I wished to speak to you of your master. 
Pic. My master! Oh, monseigneur, don’t men- 
tion him. 
De L. He behaves badly, then ? 
' Pic. Badly is not the word; his conduct is 
scandalous. 

De L. Yes, scandalous; I agree with you. 

Pic. And as you put me into the place, I ask 
your permission to leave it. 

De L. What, you? 

_ Pie. Precisely, monseigneur ; the chevalier holds 
principles that I cannot tolerate. 

De L. Good. I take you back into my service 
once more. 

Pic. Ob, monseigneur, I breathe again, my dig- 

‘nity is recovered. 

De L. Still, for a short time I wish some confiden- 
tial person to be near him, who will watch him 
closely, and give me a full account of all his pro- 
ceedings. From the police I have heard a great 
deal, and from you I would have the rest. 

Pic. The rest! what can you mean? 
frighten me. © 

De L. You were not shocked at these nightly 
oa in which he has taken part? 

Pic. I, monseigneur ? 

Del. Learn, then, thatin consequence of aduel— 

Plies [surprised. J ’A duel! He has fought a duel ? 

De L. Yes, on account of some worthless woman. 
His adversary, the Marquis de Presles, was seri- 
ously wounded. 

_ Pic. A duel for a woman! a marquis wounded! 

| Bravo! 

| De L. Eh! But that is not all! 

Pic. Is there. something more to come ? 

+  DeL. The woman whom he carried off from 

the marquis is now with him. 

___ Pic. Oh, that’s complete ! A duel! and no doubt 

Ma vow ‘be a Leotie Hee: and this is the mas- 


You 


Pic. Never fear, never fear! as long as you like. 

De L. You will find out where the girl is con- 
cealed. 

Pic. We shall find her out, monseigneur, trust 
tome. I fancy Isee her now—she is young, pretty, 
of course, looks a little saucy. I like her the better 
for that. 

De L. Here is the countess! Go, and don’t for- 
get my instructions. 

Pic. Rely on me implicitly. [Laxit. 
Enter COUNTESS, R. D. 


Countess Diane. They told me, count, that you 
wanted to speak to me. 

De L. Yes, I had something to say about your 
nephew, the chevalier. I wished you to prepare 
him for the marriage which the king— 

Dian. [sadly.] Would impose upon him. 

De L. Impose! Nay, it is a most brilliant 
match, and completes the .st of favors which his 
majesty has been pleased to shower upon us. 

Dian. Great favors, I admit. You are now 
Lieutenant of Police. Soon you will be an em- 
bassador or a minister. 

De L. So the king permits me to hope. 

Dian. And you feel happy? 

De L. Perfectly—in a state of bliss ! 

Dian. What a change! You, whose life flowed 
on so calmly and peaceably in.our old chateau in 
Dauphine, remote from the distractions of the 
town and court—you are suddenly smitten with 
the delights of greatness, of power. You have 


-|actually become ambitious! 


De L. Yes, very ambitious ! 

Dian. No, no; I do not, cannot believe you. 

De L. How! What do you mean? 

Dian. T mean that it is on my account, not on 
your own, that you aspire to these honors. [ Sits. 

De L. My dearest Diane, I will confess that you 
are perfectly right. I thought that the active life 
upon which I entered would become for you a cause 
of happy distraction. I thought that a life at court 
would be more cheering to you than a residence 
in the country, and might overcome that lowness 
of spirits that has seemed incurable. After all, 
Diane, ambition is a noble passion. Power is a 
lofty privilege—to dry the tears of those who 
weep, to raise those who are bowed down, to 
relieve poverty. Is there not something in all 
this, Diane, that appeals to your very soul ? 

Dian. [aside.| I never thought of that. [ Aloud. ] 
Yes, yours is a power almost without limit; a 
power at whose bidding every door is opened; a 
power that can penetrate every secret, that can 
search and question everywhere, down to the 
lowest depths, where poverty and crime are con- 
cealed; a power that perhaps might, at last, dis- 
cover— 

De L. [surprised.] Discover what ? 

Dian. { utter your own sentiments—the poor 
and the afflicted, of course. 


Enter SERVANT, C. , announcing ARMAND, who 
also enters 


Serv. The Chevalier De Vaudray ! [Eovit, 

De L. Ah, chevalier, I am delighted to see you. 
[Bows.] The countess and I have an important 
communication to make. | 

Armand. It appears, then, I couid not have ar- 
rived at a better moment. [oes to COUNTESS. 

De L. You must know, Armand, that yesterday 
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I went to Versailles, to thank his majesty for all | 


favors. He graciously spoke of you. 

Armand. Of me? 

De L. Yes, he takes a great interest in you, 
wishes to confer on you an important appointment, | 
and a wife ! 

Armand. A wife! 

Dian. Possibly you find the news a little sur- 
prising, not to say a little alarming. In marriages 
of this kind the heart is not often consulted. So 
IT hasten to tell you that no violence is done to 
yours. The chosen lady brings with her youth, 
beauty, wealth—everything, in short, that can be 
desired. 

De L. To prove the truth of the countess’ words, 
I need only name— 

Armand. No, uncle, no! Do not pronounce the 
name, I do not wish to hear it. I do not doubt 
that a high honor is intended for me. 
the lady, but the marriage, I refuse! 

De L. Refuse ? 

Armand. Most resolutely ! 

De L. Allow me to remark, chevalier, that be- 
fore making up your mind so decidedly, you ought 

- to reflect a little. By this marriage the king in- 
tends to do you a particular honor, and when 
royalty speaks, you know— 

Armand. I will thank the king heartily for his 
kindness. I will place my life at his disposal, but 
otherwise I will remain free. 

De L: Free—yes; that is to say, free to lead a life 
of disorder, which cannot always remain a secret. 

Armand. I have no secret; nothing in my life 

_that I ought to conceal ; nothing at which T ought 
to blush. 

De L. [sternly.| Are you quite sure of that, 
[approaches him] chevalier ? 

Armand. Monsieur ! [Looks sternly. 

Dian. Nay, Armand! Count! [implore you! 

De L. Well, we'll resume the subject on another 


occasion. I have not lost all hopes of your good) 
You will be pleased to | 
remember that I am the head of the family, and, 
[ARMAND 7s about to. 


sense, of your obedience. 


the guardian of its honor. 
reply ; the COUNTESS seizes his hand ; he checks 


himself.| I leave you with your aunt. I know her'| 
Perhaps | 
her advice may have more weight than mine. For. 


affection for you, your respect for her. 


the present, chevalier, adieu. [Lxit R. 

Dian. [hastily.| Armand, you are in love! 
With whom? Tell me—what obstacle is in the 
_way ? What has prevented your asking her hand, 
before the king thought of marrying you? If there 
was only a question of fortune, there is money 
enough in the family. 

Armand. Never was a heart like yours! Yes, 
you are right; I do love a young girl, the most 
charming, the most virtuous of her sex. I love 
her, and even to herself I dare not avow it. 

Dian. Her name—her family ? 

Armand. She is of humble origin, an orphan, 
who lives by her needle. 

Dian. And this is the woman whom you would 
make your wife ? 

Armand. Do not judge her without knowing 
her. I am sure that if you would consent to see 
her, you would say— 

« Dian. I should say that the union you contem- 
plate would be a source of misery to youboth ; that 
you must abandon so senseless a project, and that 
“you owe obedience to your family as to your king. 


It is not | 


, the voice of his conscience and the dictates of his 


Armand. You speak ree You, who have 
suffered so much? you, who have been erushed 
by that very obedience you exact from me? 

Dian. [uttering a cry.| Ah, who has revealed 
my secret? Who has torn the veil from the grief | 
that has tortured me for so many, many years ? 
| Armand. There was only one heart in the 
world that was tender and generous enough to | 
‘sympathize with yours; and that was the heart | 
of your beloved sister, my mother. At the moment 
when she took leave of me forever, she_ exacted. 
from me an oath that I would wholly devote my- 
self to you; that if misfortune arrived, I would 
protect you. 

Dian. 1 see, she has told you all—the history of 
my sufferings and despair. Now I can understand 
your looks of sympathy when my head has been 
bowed in sadness, when my eyes have been filled 
with tears. You were right just now when you 
‘said that the sense of duty, of obedience, had 
‘crushed me. Listen, Armand. In my early youth 

I loved, and was secretly married to one who, 
though good in thought and action, was yet a 
peasant born. No sooner was it known, than my 
father cruelly thrust him into the Bastile. My 
hand was promised to the Count de Linieres. My 
entreaties, my prayers were of no avail. Witha 
broken heart, I was forced to yield obedience to 
the stern will of my father. The birth of my ehild 
was kept secret. Scarcely had I pressed it to my 
lips, ere I was forced to bid it farewell forever. 
Putting into its cradle some money, accompanied 
by these written words, ‘‘ Her name is Louise; 
treat her tenderly,” to those who might take 
‘charge of it, Isaid, ‘‘Some day we may meet 
‘again.” Ah, how s hoped and prayed heaven 
“would take compassion on the helpless child of | 
| our love, and bring her again to my arms. Days, 
years have passed away, and all my prayers have 
been in vain—all my inquiries have been vain. 

Armand. They were very cruel to you. 

Dian. So cruel, that I sometimes ask myself 
why heaven permitted me to live. Why did they 
not kill me and my child, and spare me the six- 
teen years of misery I have endured? Here with 
De Linieres, whilst my loved husband is tortured 
in the Bastile ; where is my daughter, what is she 
doing now? "Into what an abyss of crime or 
misery has she been cast? Perhaps, in her de-. 
spair, she cries, ‘‘Mother, heartless mother! my 
curse be on you.” Oh, that frightful curse! I 
hear it still—in my prayers, inmy sleep; always! - 
always! [ARMAND goes to DIANE, and assists — 
her to sofa. 

Armand. And you, who have suffered so much 
from obedience, would preach obedience to me. ; 
Do you counsel me to bind my life to the life of a + 
woman, while my heart is filled with the imageof |+ _ 
another? Do you really advise this? 1 Sip ee 

Dian. No, no! [Suddenly seeing Count.] + 
Monsieur, we must have compassion on Armand, |} _ 
and not order him to bind himself in opposition to 
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heart. Do not imitate those parents whose i 
domitable pride condemns their children to false- — 
hood or despair. 

Armand. [taking her hand, whine 
careful. 

De L. Pride! Falsehood! Despair! To 
do you particularly refer, madame? — 

Dian. IT was only about to say that— 
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De L. Proceed! 

Armand. The countess merely repeated the 
words which had just fallen from my lips, and 
which expressed the revolt of my soul against the | 
long, dreary torture which you propose to inflict | 
upon me. 


the meaning of your words, my dear Diane ? 

Dian. Yes, yes; but I have been so deeply 
moved, so excited, that I—I—can scarcely sup- 
port myself. ~ 

De L. Chevalier, conduct the countess to her) 
apartment. [ARMAND offers her his arm, and 
they go R., followed by looks of Count.] And, 
chevalier, return at once. [Hxit ARMAND and 


then goes to bureau and begins to write. Touches | 

bell; MARAIS appears.] This [gives note] to the 

Keeper of the Archives, and bring here the vol-| 

ume which he will put into your hand. 

Re-enter ARMAND, and exit MARAIS at sign from 
CouUNT. 


You have, no doubt, fully appreciated, cheva-_ 


to accept the explanation given by the countess. 
Armand. Monsieur! 


planation I was by no means satisfied. 

Armand. You imagine— 

De L. I believe that she wept, not on your ac 
count, but her own. The conversation that has 
just passed between you did not refer to your sor-. 
row, but to hers—to the secrets of her early life— 


Now, cheva- 


soul, perhaps upon her conscience. 
I 


lier, speak out. What did the countess say? 
~ desire to know all. 

Armand. Monsieur ! 

De L. I beg of you—I command ! 

Armand. J have really nothing to say, monsieur. 
_ De I. Very well, monsieur. Forget all the 
benefits which you have received at my hands. 
Twice in this one day have you opposed my or- 
ders, my entreaties. Nevertheless, I shall dis- 
cover the mystery which you refuse to unveil. 

Armand. I do not know to what mystery you 
refer. 

Re-enter MARAIS with book. 


| DewL. Indeed! Then we'll both learn it to- 
gether. [Takes book from MARats, who as. 

Armand. [aside.| What can he mean! 

_ De L. The Archives of the Police contain the 
+! secret history of the humblest and most noble 
+) families—that of Diane de Vaudray, Countess de 

| Linieres, not excluded. 

Armand. [while Count turns over leaves of 
book.| Monsieur, you shall read no further. 

De L. How? 

Armand. What you are about to dois unworthy 
of a gentleman. You would try to penetrate the 
secrets of a soul; but you shall not succeed. 

; Who will hinder me ? 

Armand. Honor, that is revolted by such treach- 
: And if honor cannot speak loud enough—is 
t strong enough to hinder you—then, count, I 
1 


= a 


L. You! [ARMAND tears out leaf, which he 
and places in his bosom.] Rash fool! 
‘tell you, monsieur, that to snatch 


De L. Oh, I understand. [Coldly.] That was. 


CouNTESS, R. TheCount follows them with his eyes, | 


lier, the sentiments that prompted me just now. 


De L. You also understand that with that ex- | 


to the mystery which presses so heavily upon her | 


collect, it is not only her secret, but your own dig- 
'nity—your own honor that I defend! 

| De L. Right! You ra: recalled me to my 
‘duty, and I thank you. I shall not forget the les- 
son, or prove ungrateful; but in return, I shall 
compel you to do your duty likewise! [Rings ; 
enter SERVANT. | 


| Armand, we shall meetagain. [HitR., CHEVA- 


LIER L. , 
| TABLEAU IV.—The Place of St. Sulpice. To the 
left, the portico of the church. Passengers 


| wrapped up in cloaks and mantles cross one an- 
other in the place and in the adjoining street. 
Two or three sedan chairs are stationed before 
the portico, where beggars, old men and children 


block of stone. 

Pierre. They will soon be here, my mother and 
Louise—poor Louise, it breaks my heart to see 
'them treat her so roughly—I have seen others 
treated no better, yet I have not been moved ; but 
Louise is not as others—what can it mean ?—what 
/ean it mean ? 

Enter JACQUES from back, R. 


| Ah, here is Jacques. He wassure to be here. 

Jacq. Have the women not come yet? 

' Pierre. No; your mother and Mademoiselle 
| Louise are doubtless busy elsewhere. 

Jacq. They ought to be here. 
for mass—the hour for business and profit.. 

Pierre. Don’t fidget; they will be here at the 
first stroke of the bell. 

Jacq. And not too soon either, cripple. [ Going n. 
| Pierre. Jacques ? 
| Jacg. Well! 

Pierre. I have a favor to ask. 

Jacg. What isit? If you want money, I have 
| got none. 

| Pierre. No, I don’t mean that. 

Jacq. Well, then, be quick ; what do you mean ? 
Pierre. Now J 
Jacq. Be quick, I say. 

Pierre. When Louise is near, and you are in one 
‘of your tempers, abuse me as you please, beat me 
‘if you like; but don’t call me cripple. 

Jacq. Oh, oh, how is that? Monsieur must be 
treated with respect. We must have kid gloves 
and lace ruffles. 

Pierre. Jacques ! 
| Jacq. And you don’t like being called a cripple, 
don’t you? Only just remember how you are put 
' together. 

Pierre. You know very well that if I am lame 
it is because you broke my leg when I was achild. 

Jacq. It is alie! 

Pierre. Because I wouldn’t steal a coat that 
hung at the door of an old clothes shop. 

Jacq. You lie, I tell you; it was a cloak. 

Pierre. You always liked other people to do your 
‘stealing for you. After me, it was poor Marianne’s 
turn. 

Jacq. [ina rage; hreatens to strike him. ] Have 
not I told you never to speak of Marianne, an un- 
grateful wretch, who would rather be caged up 
than live with me ? 

Pierre. She wished to become honest. 


ee 


Jacq. Yes; she is studying all the virtues in — 
rom me, you must take my life. Re- ‘prison. Tt’s a fine school, the heartless creature. 
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Show the chevalier the door. | 


are collected, shivering. PIERRE discovered ona | 


This isthe hour | 
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| and sharper, too. 
| be called cripple, PU— 


THE TWO 


ORPHANS. [Act III, Tableau 4. 


She has been faith- 


Pierre. Do her justice. 


| ful to you. 


Jacq. Drop it. I don’t want to think about her 
any more. Ishall easily find another, handsomer, 
As for you, as you don’t like to 
It can’t possibly be! 
[Laughing.| No, no! that would be too ridiculous. 

Pierre. What do you mean? 

Jacq. No, not sucha bad notion after all. She is 


| blind, and therefore does not know what is pretty 


and what is ugly. Capital! You're in love with 

her ! 

Pierre. Nonsense ! 

Jacq. Then why do you want me to give you a 
new name ? 

Pierre. Because I like to believe that there is 
one person in the world who can think of me 
without loathing. But as to being in love with 
such a pretty, such an amiable creature—such an 
angel, in short—nonsense, nonsense ! 

Jacq. How the deuce did you find all this out? 
True enough, I have not looked at her much. I 
only know that both her lamps are out, and that, 
on that account, folks pity her, and drop the tin 
pretty freely. 

Pierre. Yes, she is indeed blind. But then she 
has a voice which goes at once to the heart, such 
a sweet face, so full of resignation ; eyes so large, 
so bright, that you could fancy they looked at you. 
Sometimes that troubles me, for I tremble at the 
thought that perhaps she sees me just as I am. 

Jacq. And what does that matter if you are 
not in love with her? 

Pierre. Again? Nonsense, I tell you, nonsense! 
You must think me mad! Walks tL. 

Jacq. Never mind how that may be. I won’t 
call you cripple any more—I’ll call you Cupid. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Pierre. But I won’t have it, I won’t have it! 

[Bell first time. 

Jacq. Yowll have just what I please, or so 
much the worse for you. [Raising hand. 

Pierre. You are my elder, Jacques, a big, strong 
man; and that is why I am obliged to crouch be- 
fore you. But when I see the use you make of 
your strength, I begin to prefer my own weakness. 

[ Bell. LOUISE sings outside, L 

Jacq. [shrugging shoulders.| Ha! here they 
both come. 

Enter from back, L., LA FROCHARD and LOUISE. 
LOUISE is in rags, very pale, and with tottering 
step sings, as she enters, the following song. 

SONG.—First verse. 


My pretty warbling bird 
Sf Lisette softly sing, 
To me the only word 
That every joy may bring. 
And she more beauteous grows, 
Each day I do discover, 
In spite of all my woes, 
More and more I love her. 


Jacq. He is right. Her voice does go to the 
heart! 1 i 

La F. Now, for the second verse, and put some 
sound into it. 


(Bell. 


Second verse. 


Thro’ life I shall not cease 

Sweet Lisette’s praise to sing, 
The only word that peace 

To my poor heart can bring. 
Daily she is fairer, 

I, with my mind's eye see; 
Daily, more I love her, 

Tho’ her I ne’er shall see. 


LaF. [begging of people who surround LovtIsE. | 
Pity for the poor blind! 

Pierre. [u.] How pale and unhappy she looks. 

Jacq. Be firm, Cupid. Don’t coo, turtle-dove. 

[Bell. The people disappear. 

La F’. The shabby wretches! It’s the old story. 
For twenty who stop to hear the singing, there 
are not four who remain when the begging begins. 

Jacq. It will be better when the people come 
from church. 

La F. We'll try that presently. Now, Louise, 
come along, quick! 

Lowise. I am very tired, madame. 

La F. Oh, you will have plenty of rest in the 
evening. 

Louise. My limbs can scarcely support me, I 
have walked so much to-day. 

La F. That is the very thing you wanted. You 
wished to walk, that you might fallin with your 
sister. 


Louise. But we always remain in the same 
quarter. 
La F. Stuff! How do you know that, when you 


cannot see ? 

Louise. When first you offered me an asylum, 
you promised me— 

La F, That I would help you to find your sister ; 
right enough. But as I have neither money nor 
land, I insist on your singing through the search, 
and earning the bread you eat. 

Louise. [weeps.] Well, ll sing, madame. 

Ia F. Yes; and a fine, dismal ditty it will be. 

Louise. assure you, madame, I would sing more 
gaily ifI could. But that does not depend on my- 
self. When I think of what I am, and what I do— 
oh, I am so wretched, so very wretched ! 

Pierre. [suddenly approaching her.| Louise ! 

Jacq. [stopping him.| Holloa! What now 

Pierre. [aside.] I can’t bear to see her weep. 


Jacq. By Jove, when she weeps she looks very » 


pretty. 

La F. Come, we have had enough talk—let us 
be moving. [Takes arm of LOUISE. 

Louise. Yes, madame, yes. 

La F. Don’t dry your eyes. Real tears are pre- 
cious, they soften people’s hearts. [4 man siops, 
looks at LOUISE, gives money to LA FROCHARD, 
and exit.| There, I told you so. There is some- 
thing already. [Going off with LouIsE, R.] Pity 


the poor blind! [Hit with LouIsE, R. The bell” 


rings, and people go into church. PIERRE and 
JACQUES exit at back. Sedans, carried by servants 
in handsome liveries, enter. The COUNTESS’ sedan 
chair comes from back, tL. 

The Doctor enters Sront, R. 


Doctor. Surely I know that livery. Ah! it is 


that of the Countess de Linieres. [Approaches chair, 


and gives hand to COUNTESS. 
Dian. Ah, doctor, how glad I am to meet you. 
[Leaves chair. 
Doctor. Because, Isuppose, that saves you a Visit. 
Dian. Nay, Iam always glad to receive you as 
a friend. 


Doctor. But not asa physician. Nevertheless, i 


you are far from well, countess. 
Dian. No, J am well. 


Doctor. Pardon me, madame, I am quite right, ! 


and your illness is of no recent date. 
—has been killing you—for years! | 

Dian. Indeed, doctor, you are mistaken. Tas- 
sure you that—’ Rs 


It has lasted 
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Doctor. Very well, madame, so beit. Have your 
| own way. It is only extreme health that gives 
you that expression of sadness, that feverish look. 

Dian. [with affected gaiety. y I don’t know what 
has put allthatinto your head. However, if Iam 
so dangerously ill, cure me, like a good doctor, as 
you are. 

Doctor. Shall I speak to you candidly ? 

Dian. Of course. Why not? 

Doctor. It is your mind that needs healing. 

Dian. [deeply moved.| My mind? 

Doctor. Do you really wish to recover ? 

Dian. Yes—certainly—yes. 

Doctor. [pointing to church.| Then address your- 
self to the great physician who awaits you there. 
[The CouNTESS, deeply moved, takes his hand and 
presses it affectionately, then exits slowly “into 
church.| An excellent heart undermined by sorrow. 

Looks at watch.| But it’s now my time for the 
ospital; and then, there is the Salpetriere. 

Enter LA FROCHARD and LOUISE at back, R. 

La F. Ah, monsieur, good Christian soul! 

Doctor. Be off. 

La F. Pity the poor blind! 

Doctor. Blind! That alters the case. 
blind—this young girl ? 

La Ff. Yes, kind gentleman, the eldest of seven. 

Doctor. Poor thing—at her age too! 

La F. Ah, it’s an awful trial for her poor mother 
and the rest of us ! [Passes her to 1. 

Doctor. Let me look at her eyes a moment. 

La F. [sharply.| Why? 

Doctor. This way, child, this way. 

[Places her on seat, L. 

La F. She is past all cure, monsieur. 

Doctor. Who told you so? 

La F. Everybody. 

Doctor. Ah, what everybody says is most likely 
untrue. Let me look, I am a physician. 

Louise. A physician ! There’s hope still! 

La F. (aside.| A physician indeed ! ! Why can’t 
he mind his own business ? 

Doctor. You were not born blind, my dear? 

Louise. No, monsieur, I had my sight till I was 
fourteen years of age. 

_ Doctor. Fourteen! Ah, and since that time you 
have not gone under any treatment ? 

Louise. Since that time— 

La F. We are so poor, monsieur, “ky we can’t 
afford to pay for doctors. 

Louise. Ob, monsieur, for pity’s sake, one word. 
Tell me, havela right to hope? You do not know 
from what an abyss of misery I should be. saved. 

Ia F. Ah, poor thing! Very right. What can 
be worse than blindness? If she had the use of 
her precious eyes, she would be able to work instead 
of begging like this. Would not you, dear ? 

Louise. [trembling.] Yes, yes, would work—I— 

Doctor. Calm yourself, child; and you, good 
woman, here. [Draws LA FROCHARD aside. 

La F. Here I am, kind doctor. 

Doctor. Mark this—we must prepare her gradu- 
ally—not be in too great a hurry. 

La F, Then you really have hopes? - 

Doctor. Yes, so sanguine that if she knew the 
+ full extent the excitement would be injurious. — 

. Louise. [aside.] What are they talking about ? 
La F. AS Sogn k think she can be made to see? 


Who is 


ee eee 


La F. Yes, I know it. I have often been there 
myself. 

Doctor. Ah, to be sure. I thought I had seen 
that face before. You are the widow— 

La F. Yes, kind gentleman—bless you, what a 
memory you have; they call me the widow of the 
—ah, he was a bad man! 

Doctor. They called you the widow Frochard. 
But I don’t recollect this young girl. 

La F. No, monsieur, no, of course not. To tell | 
you the truth, she is not exactly my daughter; 
she is a poor girl who was starving in the country, 
and she came to Paris in hopes to get a living. 

Doctor. Very good. Just give her a hint of what 
I have told you; and mind, do it as gently as 
possible. 

Lu F. 1 won’t raise her hopes too quickly, be 
sure of that. 

Doctor. Here, poor girl, here. Courage, [gives 
money] I tell you, courage ; and hope for the best. 

[Exit back, L. 3 E. 

La F’. [following.| Heaven bless you, sir, heaven 

bless you! [Comes down stag ge. 


Louise. [anxiously.| Madame, what did he say | 


to you when he talked in that low voice? 

La F’. He told me the case was putog olen, hope- 
less. 

Louise. Oh, me! oh, me! 

La F. [aside.] We had better not come here 
again—we shall run against him. [Aloud.] My 
dear, you were complaining just now that we al- 
ways go through the same streets; well, I’m very 
happy to oblige you, so to-morrow we will change 
our beat. 

Louise. Thank you, madame. [Aside.] Atleast 
I can still hope to find Henriette. 


Re-enter JACQUES, R., at back. 


Jacq. Well, how is business—flourishing? 

La F. What has the doctor given you, child ? 

Louise. [offering money.| Take it, madame. 

Jacq. [placing himself before LA FROCHARD, 
and snatching money.| A whole crown piece! 
What robbers these doctors must be that they can 
afford to be so charitable ! 

La F. And what am I to have ? 

Jacg. You, mother! Why, look ye—it’s very 
cold, so V’ll treat you to a nip of cognac. 

La F. Treatme with myown money. Ah! bad 
boy, bad boy! Yow'll remain here, child. 


.Einter PIERRE at back, R. 


And mind, when they come out of Fee sing— 
sing lustily, I say; no laziness, mind. I shall “be 
opposite and shall look sharp. 

Louise. You shall be obeyed, madame. 

Jacq. Come along, mother. 

La F. But where is Pierre? Oh, there. [Sees 
him.] Pierre, just seat Louise on the chureh steps, 
will you? 

Pierre. [approaching LoutsE.] Yes, mother, yes. 

Jacq. [putting PIERRE aside.] Out of the way, 
Cupid, [ll manage this. [Aside.] I must say that, 
considering she is blind. 

[Takes her hand and conducts her to steps. 

La F. You, Pierre, stop there, and take care 
that nobody speaks to her. 

Jacq. He won’t allow her to be carried off, you 
may make yourself easy on that score. [ Aside. ] 
By Jove, she is undeniably pretty. 

La F. Come, Jacques, don’t be all day. 
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Jacq. Here, mother, here! 

[Lvit with LA FROCHARD, L. Snow falls. 

Louise. 1 am cold! [PIERRE takes off coat. ] 
Very cold! [He puts coat on her shoulders.| Ah! 
you are there, are you, Pierre? 

Pierre. Yes, ma’mselle, I am here. 

Louise. Directly I felt that some one had com- 
passion for me, your name came at once to my | 
lips. But, [touches coat] but, Pierre, this is your 
coat; how can you do w ithout it? 

Pierre. Oh, very well. In weather like this I) 
can scarcely stand the heat as it is. [| Shudders. 

Louise. Were it not for you, Pierre, 1 should 
most hkely be dead now. 

Pierre. Dead! Oh, don’t say that—that is a 
word I hate. 

Louise. Without you, this life would have been 
insupportable. 

Pierre. Well, I must own they make you miser- 
able. But how do I better your condition? I am 
sure I can do nothing—more’s the pity. 

Louise. From the first words you uttered in my 
| hearing, I at once inferred that you were a friend, 
perhaps, some day, a defender. 

Pierre. A defender! But Ihave no strength, 
and then I’ve been so ill. WhenI see how you 
| are treated, I burn with rage; but I am weak, 
very weak; and when I would help you, I re- 
member they are my mother and brother. I feel 
that, as I said before, I can do nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing ! 

Louise. Do you not give me kind words? Are 
you not always watching over me? Do I not 
feel your compassion, even now? [ Touches coat. | 
And that alone inspires me with fortitude; and I 
thank you much! [Puts out her hand to him; 
_ discovers he is mm his shirt. sleeves.| Ob,. selfish 
creature that Iam! [Takes off coat. 

Pierre. [refusing it.] No, no, no! 

Louise. I insist upon.it. Pierre, dear, kind 
Pierre, I insist upon it! [PIERRE puts on coat and 
kisses her hand.| I do not feel the cold any longer ; 
and if I did, what would it be to all that I have 
endured already ? Your mother promised me that 
we should seek for my sister together; but I was 
cruelly deceived, not knowing what. was re- 
quired of me; dressed in rags that I might beg 
for alms! Ah, I thought I should have ‘died of 
despair and shame. They told me I must sing; 
but how could I sing, while my voice was stifled 
by my tears? I told them it was impossible ; but 
to compel me to obey, they gave mé no food for 
two whole days. I could not oppose them any 
jonger—I asked for pardon and for food. I then. 
sang and daily sing and beg for bread. 

Pierre. And those who torment you thus are 
my mother and brother! And I—I—who can’t 
aid you! Oh, how you must hate us all! 

Louise. AN! No, not you, Pierre, not you. 
But let me tell you—after I had consented to sing 
for bread, I soon felt stronger than before ; the 
thought inspir ed me that, as I wandered singing 
from street to street, from house to house, my 
voice must at last reach my sister, and that I 
should then be saved. At the end of my verse, I 
cried—‘ Henriette, it is I, Louise, your sister, your 
sister! Do you hear me, Henriette?” 

Pierre. But they don’t want her to hear you. 
hat is the very thing they are afraid of. 


ae 
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| And even supposing some kind soul had taken 
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Pierre. The places where they know no one 
would find you. 

Louise. And they don’t allow me to call for 
Henriette, as they did before. Indeed, if I tried 
to do so— 

Pierre. Mother would seize you by the wrist 
with those iron fingers of hers—I know, Lknow. 

Louise. Yes; she could break my arm without 
an effort. As soon as I find myselfin a new district, 
Vll cry out again, let her torture me as she will. 

Pierre. [in alow tone.) Hush! Did you never 
think of escaping ? 

Louise. Often; but in whom am I to confide ? 


pity on me, what would have been the result? I 
should have been sent to the asylum for the blind, 
and my last hope would have been crushed for- 
ever. 

Pierre. [shakes head.| True, true—you are 
right, too right. [Bell rings slowly. Organ heard. 

Louise. Listen—mass is over. They will soon 
come out of the church. 

Pierre. Mother will be here then. 

Louise. And if she did not hear me sing— 

SONG.—Third verse, 


Oh, hear my plaintive ditty, 
Good Christian souls be kind, 
And with an eye of pity 
Regard the suff” ring blind. 
The trifle you may give me 
Will not be thrown away, 
For gracious Heayen, b'lieye me, 

: Your bounty will repay. 

Enter from church the COUNTESS, whose chair has 


been placed by a footman, who holds door open. 


Dian. {stopping on steps, giving coin to beggars.) 
I have prayed for the recovery of my child. Will 
my prayer be heard? [Is about to enter chair, 
but stops to look at LOUISE, who is beginning to 
sing again.| There is something in that girl’s 
voice which affects me strangely. [Approaches 
Loutss&.] That fixed look! My ehild! [LOouIsE 
sings.| Is it possible that you do not see ? 

Louise. No, madame, I am blind! 

Dian. How sad! how very sad! 

Louise. You pity me, madame ? 

Dian. I do indeed. 

Louise. You pity me because I am blind. Ah, | 
that is the least of my misfortunes. [LA FRO- 
CHARD appears at back from cabaret, L., wan 4 
her mouth; starts, and moves behind to R. 

Dian. Speak freely, my poor child; I am rie, 
and might be of service. 

_ Louise. If 1 only dared— 

La F. [coming forward. Aside.) Heyday 
What is all this? 

Dian. You have a mother, no doubt? 

Louise. [seated.] A mother !—I— 

La F. [seizing LoUISE.] Oh, yes, madame, a |} _ 
very fond mother, if I dare to say so much. 

Dian. This is your daughter, then? 

La F. Ah, yes,madame—the eldest of seven. 
It was a hard matter to bring them all up; was i 
not, my child? [Squeezes Lovuise’s wrist so hard 
that she is on the point of crying out, but restrains 
herself. 

_ Dian. She looks very pale—very pale! 

La F. Yes, the good Christian souls whom 
meet pity her very much. When we get hon 
we do our best to make her comfortable. Vv 
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Louise. I have discovered that. They always 
+ bring me to the same place. 
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Louise. [faintly.} Yes—yes! 
Dian. {giving money.| Take this, give it to 


_ your mother, and pray for her and for me. 


Louise. 1 will, I promise you, madame. 

Dian. [aside. | No; I must not forget my prom- 
ise to the chevalier. [Alowd.] Take me to the 
address I gave you just now, Faubourg St. Honoré. 

[Shuts door; chair is taken off L. 

La F. [taking money from hand of LOUISE. ] 
A Louis dor. Come, this won’t be a bad day for | 
us. Come, child, come; plenty of voice, you, 
know. [zit with LOvIsE at back, R. LOUISE) 
sings; snow falls heavily; PrerRE is about to 
follow, but is stopped by JACQUES. 

Jacq. Don’t be in such a hurry; I would have 
a word with you. 

Pierre. About what ? 

Jacq. I command you not to follow Louise. 

Pierre. You! 

Jacq. [command younoteven to think about her. 

Pierre. 1—think no more about Louise! Why? 

Jacq. Lest I should beat you to a mummy, crip- 
ple! [Places hands on PIERRE’S shoulders and 


| forces him upon his knees. 


Pierre. Beat me, kill me if you like, Jacques; 
but you shall not hinder my loving her ! 
[J ACQUES threatens him. 


MOT LY: 


TABLEAU V.—HENRIETTIE’S room. 
c. flat. Window in flat. 
bed, partly concealed by curtains. A small tuble 
covered with needlework. Straw chairs. A lamp 
on mantei-piece. HENRIETTE at table, sewing. 


Hen. Three months—three weary months— 
since the day of our horrible separation. Armand 
‘promised to come and Jet me know the result of 
his search; but time goes on, and he is not here. 
He knows how anxiously I expect tidings to-day, 


Entrance in 


}| though, every day, they are the same; and he 


does not come. Ah! I deceive myself; I am not 
only anxious to hear, from his lips, what he has 
to say of my poor Louise. I would read in his 
[A knock. 
Enter ARMAND, C. 


Armand. Henriette, [takes her hand| what 


3 is the matter? 
(| Hen. Nothing. I was expecting you. No doubt |, 
| you bring some tidings ? 2 


Armand. None as yet. 
Hen. So it is always. 
Armand. Soon, I hope, we shall be more suc- 


+ cessful. To-day, let us discuss a matter in which 


we alone are poueerned. Henriette, I would talk 
of myself—of you ! 
Hen. I know, monsieur, all that you would say. 


+ Courageously and at the peril of your life, you 
_ 3| freed me from an infamous man. Your generosity 


has offered me means of existence. 
ti Armand. Which you have refused, preferring to 


live only on the work of your hands. 


‘Hen. And can you blame me? In this house 
is an excellent woman who gives me more 
vork than I need for the necessities of life. Do 
think me ungrateful for all that you have done 


1d. Is there no other tie between us, Hen- 
z > You not guessed what is passing in 
terday I could impose silence on 


In an alcove, R., a! 


ins feelings; to-day I must speak out. I love you, 
Henriette ! coe supports herself on back of chair. | 
Ihave loved you from the day when I saw you, 
pale, trembling and in despair-—then courageous 
in defense of your honor; I have loved you since 
you spoke to me for the’ first time; and the love 


/ which began then will only end with my life. 


Hen. This is wrong, monsieur, very wrong. Do 


/you think I have not long surmised all that your 


heart endeavored to conceal? Oh, it often dis- 
tracted me from the one object which I should 
have in view. But you should not have enforced 
me to a confession. 

Armand. Henriette ! 

Hen. You should have known that I had no 
right to claim the happiness of being loved before 
my mission is accomplished. Leave me absorbed 
in the discharge of my sacred duty ; and when, if 
ever, Louise is restored to my arms, and I have a 
right to be happy, then—but not till then-—tell 
me that you love me, and I will not ask you to 
be silent. [Holds out hand. 

Armand. Henriette! Henriette ! 

[Kisses her hand. A knock at the door. 


Enter PICARD, C., and bobs back. 


Pic. Don't disturb yourselves on my account. 

Hen. An 

Armand. Picard! 

Pic. Only Picard, nobody else. Don’t mind me. 

[HENRIETTE resumes her sewing. 

Armand. What is it? What has brought you 
here? This, mademoiselle, is my valet. 

Pic. Yes, mademoiselle, the faithful and discreet 
Picard. [Aside.} At the top of the house, too! 
This must be the chambermaid. He’s coming on. 

Armand. But you don’t tell me what brings 
you here. 

Pic. [have something of the greatest import- 
ance to tell you. 

Armand. [aside.| What do you mean? 

Hen. I must take this cloak down-stairs. 

[Goes towards door ©. 

Pic. [aside.] She is going to her mistress. 
nice girl that ! 

Armand. [ following her.] I shall see you again, 
Henriette? 

Pic. [aside.| He will see her again. 

Hen. Almost immediately. [Exit c. 

Pic. [aside.] He! the maid up here, and the 
mistress below—all seems complete. 

Armand. Now we are alone, please to let me 
know the cause of this intrusion. Why did you 
expect to find me here? 

Pic. Monsieur, it was very disgraceful, but I 
followed you. 

Armand. You scoundrel ! 

Pic. [ pleased. Aside.] Scoundrel! Now he is 
coming round to the proper style. Scoundrel is 
too mild a word. [Aloud.] Monsieur, as you will 
admit, when I tell you that I desired to quit your 
service, and begged your uncle to take me back. 

Armand. Well? 

Pic. But when I heard that you had got rid of 
your new fangled notions, and had become a— 

Armand. A what ? 

Pic. A perfect model of all that a fine gentle- 
man ought to be. 

Armand. What’s the meaning of all this, you 
rascal ? 

Pic. [aside.] Very good! 


A 


First scoundrel and 


, ae 
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presently. 
Armand. [aside.] I can see my uncle’s hand | 
here. [Aloud.] Explain, explain! 


_ excellent uncle, wishing to become acquainted 
| with certain little affairs, “has desired me to inquire | 
.—to investigate —to-- 

Armand. In a word, you are bis spy? 

Pic. Precisely ; that’s the very word! Spy! In| 
the noble capacity of spy, I followed you to the| 
| door of this house. For some time I discreetly 
| watched outside, but as you did not re-appear, I 
| entered, in the pursuit of more particular informa- 
tion—ascended from floor to floor without meeting 
| anybody, and at last found myself in the room of 
the chambermaid, here. 

Armand. Chambermaid! 

Pic. Don’t be ashamed, monsieur, she is charm- 


good looking as the maid— 

Armand. Another word like that, scoundrel, 
and Pll— 

Pic. [aside.] It is coming ! 
No, disappointed again. 

Armand. Now, Monsieur Picard, take my orders. 

Pic. Lam all attention, monsieur. 

Armand. You will return to my uncle, the 
Count de Linieres, and you will tell him that you) 


The kick is coming! 


found me with her whom I love. 

Pic. That is to say, with her ma— 

Armand. You will add that I shall never love 
another. ; 

Pic. Another than whom, please ? 

Armand. Than the young lady who was with 
me just now. 

Pic. What, the chamb— 

Armand. Again, rascal! 

Pic. [aside.| It’s coming; I don’t believe he’s 
_ got a kick in him. I deserve it, and should like it. 

Armand. Hush! not a word! She is here! 
Re-enter HENRIETTE, C., weeping. She throws 

herself into chair, R. 
Hen. No, no! I did not deserve such a dis- 
grace as this! 
Armand. What has happened? Who can have 
distressed you thus ? 
Hen. [rising.] I am turned out of this house. 
Armand. Impossible! Why ? 
Hen. They say that I—that I am your mistress! 
| Pic. [aside.] What an unfortunate guess! 
| Armand. You! You, whom I have always re- 
| spected as though you were my sister? Who can 
have spread this abominable scandal ? 
_ Hen. The neighbors, no doubt. And the mis- 

tress of the house, who received me, and gave me 
work, has now openly declared to me, in the pres- 
| ence of others, that she can no longer employ me, 
or allow me to remain with her. She has two young 
‘daughters, she says, and my conduct gives rise to 
evil report. In a word, she turns me out of doors! 

Pic. Well, now, that’s rather hard lines. Don’t 
you think so, monsieur ? 

Armand. It is atrocious! infamous! 
tears, Henriette, hold your head erect. You will 
_ quit this house, not to reside in a miserable gar- 
_ ret, but to live in my hotel. 

Pic. Heydey ! 
Armand. In your hotel, I should rather say. 
/ You shall enter it on the arm of your husband. 
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| | 
_ then rascal! very good indeed! He'll kick me) 


Pic. You must know, then, monsieur, that your | | 


ing—charming! If the mistress is only half as| 


have followed me step by step, and that you have | 


Dry your’ 


Pic. [aside.] Come, come, that is going a little 
| too far. 

Hen. I become your wife ? Impossible! ! 

Armand: Henriette ! 

Pic. [aside.] Impossible! I should think so, in- 
deed! What will our grand relations say ? 

Hen. I understand and appreciate the gene- 
‘rosity of your offer, and I thank you from my 
heart; but I understand also the difference that |; 
is between us, and I refuse. 

Armand. Refuse ! 

Pic. She puts it very well—very well, indeed. 

Armand. You refuse me, Henriette, and you 
believe that you sacrifice yourself alone. You do 
not bestow a thought on me, on one to whom you 
are everything in the world. 

Pic. [aside. Ajjfected.] Very well said on his 
part, too! Very good both. 

Hen. Can I thrust myself into a family that 
will despise me, and that perhaps will hate and 
persecute you on my account? No, no! we must 
part, we must never meet again. 

Armand. Tf my relations refuse their consent, L 
can do without it. 

Pic. [with animation.) We will do without it, 
and be hanged to them! 

Armand. Are not your charms a to my 
title of chevalier ? 

Pic. Quite equal, monsieur, perfectly equal, 
and a little better. 
| Armand. Are not your beauty, your innocence, 
worth as much as any fortune ? 

Pic. Ten times more, monsieur. [Aside.] Faith, 
how I am getting on. 

Armand. Picard, my hat; we’ll go at once. 

Pic. We'll set out at once. I could marry her 
myself. 

Armand. Henriette, I haste to secure the hap- 
piness of both. 

Hen. Adieu! adieu! 

Armand. Nay, do not utter that ill-omened 
word. I need all my courage now. Not adieu, 
Henriette, but au revoir ! au i revoir! 

Hen. [holding out hand, vainly attempts to 
smile.] Au revoir ! LE ARMAND, C. 

Pic. Au revoir, mademoiselle! I respect you! 
Iesteem you! I—I don’t know what! [Acie 
How capitally I-have executed the count’s orders 

Exit C.:_\% 

Hen. No; 1 shall never see him again; I shall 
never have again to undergo the severe struggle 
| between love and duty. Ah, we loved each other 
but too well. The dream was too fair to last. 
| Nay, it only increased my fault, for it has brought 
‘to me moments of happiness in which all else was 
forgotten. I did not expect to be awakened so 
soon. Retribution has not been slow to visit me ; 
insulted—driven from the house. [HENRIETTE | 
opens the door, when the COUNTESS knocks. © 

Dian. Mademoiselle Henriette, if you please. 

Hen. Yes, madame. 

Dian. You will allow me a few minutes’ conver- 
sation ? 

Hen. Yes; willingly, madame. ’ 

[HENRIETTE offers chair. 

Dian. Youhave been highly recommended tome. ;f 

Hen. Recommended! I do not understinaa a 
madame! — a 

Dian. Ibelong to asociety of: parece 


ae 


+ 


_a position to give you some assistance. 


persons, |$ 


and if all that I hear of you is true, I may be i } 


~*~ 
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whoie family. My father, my mother, myself, were 


and powerful. 


| girl, from whom I have been cruelly torn. 


| and I promise you that I will erase from my soul 
| every vestige of love. 
| ever. Tell me, madame, have I asked too much ? 


| girl’s name—describe her. 


Hen. I need none, madame; I am not poor, and 
I work. 

Dian. {aside.] Well said. [Aloud.] Then I can 
do nothing for you, my dear? 

Hen. Nothing. Stay, let me rather say that you 
can assist me much—that I implore your assistance. 

Dian. Proceed. 

Hen. It is not money that I want. No! I need 
an asylum where I can live obscure, unknown, re- 
mote from slander and from him! 

Dian. From him! A case of mutual love, I 
suspect ? 

Hen. (looking down.| Yes, madame. 

Dian. And you would shun him; but he would 
persuade you to become his mis— 

Hen. His wife, madame. 

Dian. His wife! 

Hen. He offered me the title but a few minutes 
ago. 

Dian. And you refused the offer ? 

Hen. I did, madame. 

Dian. You did right. And now it is my duty 
to speak to you without subterfuge or disguise, 
Mademoiselle Henriette. I ama relation of the 
Chevalier de Vaudray—his dearest friend. I was 
aware of your mutual love, and I undertook to de- 
fend my nephew against my husband himself. 

Hen. You, madame ? 

Dian. But I have reflected ; prudence bids me 
tell you, Henriette, that the part you have chosen 
is the only one that I could recommend. Not 
merely our family, but the supreme will of his 
majesty, is opposed to a marriage between you and 
the chevalier. 

Hen. I chose my path before I saw you, madame; 
the path of duty. 

Dian. I know it. I also know that we are rich 

Hen. Powerful! 

Dian. Some day perhaps we may be able to re- 
pay you for your noble conduct. 

Hen. Some day! If the mere performance of 
duty merits a reward, you can repay me now. 

Dian. How? | 

Hen. Hear me, madame; my heart is divided 
into two parts: one belongs to—to him ; the other 
—ah, the best, the purest part—belongs to a poor 
She is 
now alone, a wandererin Paris. Your family, you 
say, is powerful. Well, madame, let her be sought; 
let her be found ; let her be restored to my arms, 


Nay, I will disappear for- 


Dian. No, child, no. 
ance, my immediate assistance. 


I promise you my assist- 
But give me the 


Hen. She can be described too easily. She is 
only sixteen years of age and she is blind ! 
Dian. Blind! 

Hen. Her name is Louise, madame. 

Dian. Louise! [love that name! Make yourself 
easy, child; your sister shall be found. 
Hen. She is not my sister, madame. 
Dian. Not your sister? — 

Hen. No, but I owe to her the devotion of a 


yy her from the depths of poverty. 
How could the poor little blind girl do that? 


.. My father found her on the steps of a 


Dian. Ah, a foundling! Go on, tell me more. 
You said that she rescued you from poverty ? 

Hen. A poverty so dreadful that my father had 
not a morsel of bread to give to my mother, though 
she had an infant at her breast. 
save his child, at least, he had resolved to confide 
it to public charity. Iwasthechild! He carried 


me away while my mother was sleeping, and stag- | 


gered towards the church. It was asevere winter. 


Many had fallen victims to cold and hunger. The | 


steps of the church were covered with snow, and 
my poor father stopped on his way weeping. He 
doubted whether he had the heart to leave me 
there. All of a suddenhe heard a piteous cry, and 
directed his steps towards the spot whence it pro- 
ceeded. He saw a poor little creature ina cradle, 
half buried in the snow. It seemed about to die, 
but my father warmed it in his arms, and presently 
a thought occurred to him: ‘ As this child here 
was dying when I came to this spot”—such was 
his thought—“ my child would have died unpitied ! 
I will not abandon either!” And he who had come 
to the church with a tottering step, as if oppressed 
by a heavy load, now returned home, treading 
firmly, with two children in his arms. 

Dian. Very good! Oh, how good! But what 
is the assistance which the foundling brought you ? 
How did she rescue you from poverty ? 

Hen. When my father had reached home, he 
opened the door, and said to my mother: “‘ We 
have only one child, and that does not seem to 
be enough to merit the compassion of heaven; 
now we are more worthy of acts of mercy, for, 
instead of one child, we have two.” With these 
words my father put the poor foundling into my 
mother’s arms, and when they unwrapped it to 
warm it by the fire— 

Dian. [anxiously.} Well! 

Hen. Two rouleaux of gold fell out, with these 
words written on a piece of paper :—‘‘ Her name 
is Louise, treat her tenderly.” 

Dian. [shocked.] Ah! 

Hen. [with surprise.] What is it, madame? 

Dian. Nothing! nothing! Yours is an affecting 
story, thatis all. So this poor little foundling 
fell into good hands! Go on, child, go on. 

Hen. Ob! how we doted on her, madame. 

Dian. Yes, yes, of course, you have a good 
heart; and I do not wonder that Armand loves you. 
I will love you too. [Embraces her.| I do love you. 

Hen. Then you will help me find her, madame? 


Dian. Help you! Oh, heaven! Yes; you say | 


she is blind. What.is the cause of that terrible. 

affliction ? 

Hen. Terrible indeed! The thought of it is ever 
present to my mind. [At this moment LOUISE is 
heard faintly singing in the distance. HENRI- 
ETTE’s manner becomes distracted.] One evening— 

Dian. Well! 

Hen. About two years ago— 

Dian. Yes, two years. [ Voice nearer. 

_ Hen. Two years, as I said, Louise was then— 
Dian. Proceed, I implore you. [ Voice nearer. 
Hen. Louise was fourteen years of age; we 

were playing together. [Voice very near.) Ah! 

Dian. What is that? 

Hen. ’Tisshe, madame, ’tis she! Louise ! Lou- 
ise! [Rushes to window, and calls LOUISE. 


Dian. That is the voice of the poor little beggar — 


girlImetthismorning. Surely that cannot bemy— 
Hen. Do not let us lose a moment, madame. 
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Dian. Quick, quick, then! 
| They hasten towards door, which opens, and enter 
| the Count, an OFFICER, and two EXEMPTS, C. 
_ My husband! [ Starts back. 

Hen. Gentlemen, allow me to pass. Pray do| 
not detain me. 

De L. Do your duty. 

[ They advance towards HENRIETTE. 

Hen. In the name of heaven, let me pass! 
| them, monsieur, to let me pass. The voice is| 
| dying away. Let me pass, let me pass, or I shall | 
lose her again! 

De L. Conduct this girl to the prison. 
| Hen. [with horror.) Why, why? what have I 
done? What crime have I committed? But no 
matter for that —kill me—imprison me, if you will, 
an hour hence, when I have seen her; but let 
me save her now; let me save her now! 

De L. [to OFFICER.|] Obey my orders. 

Hen. Ah! [Ls forced off by EXEMPTS. 

Dian. I, at least, may— [About to go. 
| De L. [holding her.| You will remain here, 
| madame, and tell me what brought you to this 
place. [He brings her down. 

Dian. Another time you shall know all. But 
| now, [struygling] let me go. I must not lose her. 
De L. Not lose her. Of whom are you talking ? 
Dian. Of—of— 
DeL. Goon, madame, go on. [Sternly. The 
_ CouNTtESS looks at him, then falls back into chair. 


OS 


. TABLEAU VI.—The Salpetricre. A court planted 
with leafless trees and enclosed by a wall, above 
which the dome of the church is visible, L. A 
grating opening on the principal court. Injir- 
mary ®. Entrance to dormitory L. MARt- 
ANNE, FLORETTE, CORA, JULIE, etc., discovered, 
as prisoners, superintended by several NUNS. 
The prisoners are working. The NUNS move 
among the prisoners reading their prayers. 


Mar. |reflecting.| I have borne in mind the 


prison I shall have paid my debt to man, and 
when I have repented I shall be at peace with 
heaven. Yes, I have remembered them well. I 
have repented! I shall soon be at liberty ! 

Flo. Oh, how wretched I am! I cannot bear 
this any longer! 

Mar. Try to work ; it will occupy your mind. 

Flo. Yes, and wear out my fingers. This hor- 
rid coarse cloth. 

Mar. You have not been used to a life of toil. 

Flo. No, indeed! My lite was as easy as possible. 

Julie. So was mine! 

Mar. Our careers were very different. 

Flo. I always wore silks and velvets. 

Julie. So did I. 

Mar. I was contented with an humble print. 
- Flo. I always rode in my carriage. 

Julie. So did I. 

Mar. 1 always walked. 

Flo. And of all our luxury— 

Mar. Of all my poverty— 

Flo. What remains? Despair! 

Mar. Repentance! 

Flo. And prison walls! 
_ Mar. One may get used to them in time. 


|snakes and tigers! 
Tell | 


isigned. I have even improved the story with a 


-|Am I not right, Marianne ?. 


[Giri 
Filo. ae and spbagéqmg!y some fine yok we shall| Hen. Nit ago scenes. zs Let me sate 


be thrust into an ugly cart, like that which left 
here yesterday, followed by the howling of the mob. 

yar You don’t like the thought of transporta- 
tion 

Flo. Indeed, I do not. First of all, there’s the 
| voyage itself— two months of sea, ugh ! and in 
such company, too. Then a desert, peopled with 
This for one who always 
screamed at a mouse! 

Mar. The prospect is certainly alarming, but 
is less so to me than to you. I shall find that I 
am aloof from the temptations that haye been my 
ruin. I can work. 

Flo. But what a horrible life! They tell me, 
indeed, that there is a chance of picking up a 
husband, so there may be somebody to vex one’s 
spite on. 

Mar. Perhaps you will not have to leave France, 
after all. Show yourself submissive, give signs of 
contrition, and you will find a friend in the Superior. 

Flo. That is she coming out of the Infirmary, is 
it not? 

Mar. It is. She has been tending the sick, 
and now she comes here to solace the afflicted. 
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Enter SISTER GENEVIEVE, R. 


Flo. For such a very good person she really 
does not look disagreeable. 

Mar. What do I not owe to her advice and en- 
couragement ? [The grating is opened. 


Enter DocTor. 


Gen. Ah, doctor! I have been waiting for you 
so impatiently. 

Doc. {looking at watch.| It is not late. 

Gen. You have brought me good news, I trust? 
You know how anxious Tam about a poor prisoner. 

Doc. I know that you are always more anxious 
for others than for yourself. 

Gen. Well! 

Doc. I have done all that was possible. I have 
represented the interest you take in the poor girl. 
I have stated that she is quite penitent and re- 


few inventions of my own. 

Gen. There you were wrong, doctor. You should 
adhere to the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
However, go on—you have succeeded ? 

Doc. Perfectly ! 

Gen. Heaven be thanked! Marianne, come 
hither, child. Here is our good doctor—let him tell 
you himself what he has done for you. 

Mar. [R. c.] For me, monsieur ? 

Doc. Yes, but you must rather thank Sister 
Genevieve. It was she who prevailed upon me to 
obtain the pardon which I now bring. 

[Gives paper to GENEVIEVE. 

Mar. My benefactress! My mother ! 

[PRISONERS approach and listen. 

Doc. She has done everything. Our noble, ad- 
mirable Sister Genevieve, who, born in the prison, 
has never crossed its threshold—who is content to 
live as a mother to thé afflicted. [PRISONERS ki: 
the hand of GENEVIEVE.] And they know it, too 
poor things; there is some good in them, after all. 

Gen. It is time to go in. [Bell rings.] You 
will be free this evening, child. Society sent 
a culprit; and I send back a good, honest g 


Mar. I trust so, indeed ! 
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Gen. What is the meaning of this? 

Doc. A case of insubordination, I suspect; I 
will make all right. 

Gen. I recognize the voice. It is the young 
girl who was brought here two days ago. 

Doc. Aye, she was attacked by delirium ! 


HENRIETTE appears at door, RB 


Hen. Do not dare to detain me—I will leave 
this place, I will. 

Mar. Good heavens! it is she! 

Hen. Ah, madame! if you have any influence 
here, have pity on me; bid them let me go; on 
my knees, I implore you! 

Mar. I'am not deceived—it is she indeed! 


lect, you are an invalid, and need every care. 

Doc. Why did you come out here without my 
permission ? 

Hen. Oh, monsieur! I am quite well now, and 
besides, I am in full possession of my senses. 
You tended me—you can vouch for that—you can 
order them to set me free. 

Doc. Impossible! 
require an order more powerful than mine! 

Hen. Am I not then in an infirmary ? 

Doc. In an infirmary attached to a prison. 

Hen. Yes, yes—true! I remember the soldiers 
who brought me hither, the man who ordered 
them! Yes, I know, this is the Salpetricre, the 
house for mendicants, for maniacs, for outcasts ! 
Gracious heavens! what have I done that I am) 
here? [Throws herself on bench R., and weeps. 

Doc. [to GENEVIEVE.] Sister, this is a case 
that can be trusted to you alone. [Exit L. 

Gen. I have seen many culprits in my time, 
but certainly this one— [Going to MARIANNE. 

Mar. She is not a culprit, sister. 

Gen. You know her, then’? 


of my despair I intended to destroy myself. 
Gen. 1 remember perfectly. : 


human form, dissuaded me from adding this crime 
to my other offenses. 

Gen. Yes, I remember that also. They helped 
you from their scanty means, and guided you by 
good advice. 

Mar. Of those two girls, that is one, sister. 

_ Gen. And you find her here! 

Mar. Yes, to my surprise. She must have been 
brought hither by mistake. She could never 
| have been stained by guilt. 

Gen. [to HENRIETTE.] Courage, child, courage. 
| Mar. Look at me, mademoiselle; I am the 
| woman whom you met*one day on the quay—the 
-/ woman who wished to die ! 
Hen. Yes, yes, I remember you well. I recog- 
| nize you face. [ Crosses to her and returns. ] Ah, 
-| there was another with me then—my poor sister. 
_ Mar. I was just saying so, mademoiselle— 
}| another angel, like yourself! No offense, I am 
-| sure, has been committed by you. 
“Hen. She is right, madame; indeed I am inno- 
‘swear before heaven! [Crosses up to R. C. 
Gen. There is no need of an oath, my child. 
PitAbe tells me you are incapable of'a Falsebibod. 
n. I am, indeed oh am ! 
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Gen. Be calm, my poor child, be calm. Recol- | 


To regain your liberty you) 


Mar. Thave told you that once in the depth | 


Mar. I told you that two young girls, angels in 
'dence in me.and I basely abuse the trust. 


} 


Pic. I am here by order of the Count de Linieres, 
madame. 

Gen. But who are you? 

Pic. The head valet de chambre of his Excel- 
lency, the Lieutenant of Police. 

Gen. It was by his order, I suppose, that this 
young girl— 

Pic. Ah, sister, itis the misfortune of people in 
high position that painful duties are forced upon 
them. Put the case of a gentleman who falls 
madly in love with a girl without family or fortune, 
very pretty, no doubt, of unblemished character, 
we'll admit. Well, what is to be done? The 
dignity of the family must be secured at any price, 
and the object of a misplaced passion is made to 
disappear. 

Hen. Did not I, in your presence, before your 


| very face, refuse the hand of the Chevalier de 


Vaudray ? 

Pic. Oh, certainly, mademoiselle, that is quite 
true—I can’t deny that. 

Gen. And this poor innocent girl is thrown 


|here like a criminal because she loves, and her 


disappearance is desired to satisfy— 

Mar. Did I not say as much, madame ? 

Pic. Even this noble sacrifice is insufficent ; 
and you will understand me, mademoiselle, [to 
HENRIETTSH] that if the Lady Superior will allow 
me to communicate the wishes of the Lieutenant 
of Police— 

Gen. Certainly. We’llleave you here; courage, 
child, courage! 

Mar. Courage, I implore you. 

[Hxit R., with GENEVIEVE. 

Hen. Now we are alone, what have you to tell 
me? What new calamity am I to hear from you? 
You, whom I once thought devoted to your mas- 
ter, and who, no doubt, are now here simply to 
betray him. 

Pic. No, no, mademoiselle, you make a slight 
mistake. I am in the service of a gentleman who 
pays me handsomely, and whom I cheat con- 
foundedly. He places the most implicit confi- 
So far 
you are right, mademoiselle; but you must know 
that the gentleman who pays so handsomely, andis 
so abominably cheated, is the Lieutenant of Police. 

Hen. Is it possible! 

Pic. The person to whom I am really devoted, 
and whom I faithfully serve, is the Chevalier de 
Vaudray ; or, rather, no—the one I respect, the 
one I admire, the one I would save, is yourself, 
mademoiselle. i 

Hen. 1% 


.Pic. Yes; you have upset all my principles, all © 


my political ideas. 
Hen. And Armand ? 
Pic. Oh, he is locked up too. 
Hen. He is a prisoner too. 
Pic. Almost as bad; but at the last moment I 


Out upon it! 


was able to receive his instructions. He made me | 


swear that I would visit you, and tell you that he 
would undergo any persecution rather than re- 
nounce his love for you, even if they resolved to 
send you to Guyanne. 

Hen. Send me to Guyanne! They cannot de- 
sign that ; that would be my death. © 

PG Don't be in a hurry; you shall know all 
about it in good time. My sham master—that is, 
the one who pays me, ete., etc.—will confide his 
plans to me; I shall immediately confide them to 
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my real master, etc., etc.; he will pretend to com- 
ply with your uncle’s wishes, and as soon as he is 
| free he will drive full speed and overtake. your 
_ escort, followed by your humble servant; and if 
they prove incorruptible—that is to say, if we 
have not money enough to buy. them—well, in 
that case we will go on board the ship with you; 
and we'll all live merrily together in Guyanne. 
We shall all be so happy. 

Hen. How can you talk to me of happiness ? 
What will become of my poor Louise? Who will 
look after her ? 

Pic. What! do you think I am nobody—that I 
am one who folds his arms and does nothing? 
Do you forget that I am attached to the police? 
Depend upon it that before they have so much 
as settled this little plan for foreign traveling, I 
shall have arranged it all. 

[EXE MPTS appear behind grating. 

Hen. Good gracious! Look there ! 

Pic, The deuce! What is the meaning of this? 

[The grating opens. 


Enter 


Enter MARAIS, who arranges EXEMPTS. 
GENEVIEVE and DOCTOR. 


Gen. Ah, Doctor, some more unhappy creatures 
to be taken from my care! 

Doc. And dispatched to Guyanne. 
the most guilty have been selected. 

Gen. And therefore the most unfortunate ! 

Marais. [coming forward.| Sister, here is my 
warrant, and this is the list of prisoners who are 
to set off this evening. I will, if you please, give 
the orders for the departure, and we will then 
compare the names on the list with those on your 
register ! 

Gen. I will follow you directly! [Hait MARAIS, 
bowing. Looks over list.) This list!—I dread to 
look at it! [| Reads, and casts a glance at HEN- 
| RIETTE.] Ah! 
| Hen. Madame, why do you look at me thus? 
Why, for pity’s sake, why? 

Gen. Poor girl, poor gir]! 

Hen. I see—my name is on that list, all is lost! 

Pic. [aside to GENEVIEVE.] Can it be true 
that— 

Gen. [reads in faltering voice.] 
Gerard.” 

Hen, Ah! [Falls into the arms of the Doctor 
and MARIANNE, who lead her to a seat. 

Gen. Poor child ! 

Pic. Oh! that d——d sham master of mine, he 
has duped me after all! he doubted my fidelity ! 
What an insult! Won’t I pay him out for it! 

+) { Bate. 

Hen. [to MARIANNE.] Ah, poor woman, I can 
understand now that people may wish to die! 

Mar. Donot speak in that way. Remember 
your words to me! 

Doc. Ifyou have any family, think of them ! 

Hen. Monsieur, I do not fear banishment on 
my own account. 

Mar. No; she has a blind sister, who depends 
on her alone. 

__ Hen. I had just found her when I was arrested. 
Thad recognized her voice, I even saw her—she 
_ was singing dressed in rags; her beautiful hair 
hung in disorder about her shoulders; she seemed 
as though she was weary ; she was dragged along 
by a horrible woman, who, no doubt, is torturing 
| her now—and they would not let me hasten to her, 


No doubt 


‘“‘ Henriette 
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rescue her from the grasp of the fiend; and now 
Ido not know where she is. I have lost her 
|again ; now, perhaps, forever ! [ Weeps. 

Doc: Stop, child, not so fast. It strikes me 
that I have found the very person for whom you 
are weeping ! 

Hen. You, monsieur, you ! 

Doc. Yes; she has beautiful hair and tare eyes. 
Is that right? 

Hen. [eagerly.| Yes, yes! 

Doc. Let me see—what did the old woman call 
her? Ah! her name is Louise! 

Hen. It is! it is! You have seen her, I am sure! 

Doc. More than that, I know the woman who 
was leading her; she was once a patient of mine, 
and is called La Frochard. 

Mar. The mother of Jacques! Cheer up, we 
shall soon find your sister. La Frochard; she lives 
in a garret, in the Rue de Lorraine. 

Hen. We shall find her, indeed! and, perhaps, 
I shall soon— No, no, I forgot, I must leave 
France! I must leave! 

Mar. No, mademoiselle, you need not do any- 
thing of the kind. 

Doc. What does she mean by that? 

Hen. I need not leave! Why try to delude me? 
The carriage that is to take me away, I can clearly 
see it. [Sobs. ] Oh, my poor Louise! Louise! 

Mar. { tell you, you shall not leave Paris! 

Hen. How can it be otherwise ? 

Mar. Doctor, do have pity on her, and promise 
to assist me ! 

Doc. But how—how ? 


Re-enter MARAIS, with list. 


Marais. One prisoner still remains, Henriette 
Gerard! 

Mar. That is I, monsieur ! 

Hen. Ab! 

Doc. [holding her back.] Silence ! 

[MARAIS gives orders to OFFICERS. 

Mar. [to MArats.] Allow me, sir, to bid a last 
farewell. 

Hen. {aside to MARIANNE.] No; I cannot, will 
not, consent. 

Mar. [aside.] I am not saving you, Henriette ; p 
but myself. 

Hen. Yourself ! 

Mar. Mark me; if I remain in Paris, I shall 
soon see Jacques again; and in that case my de- 
struction is certain; you, on the other hand, will 
see your sister, and you will be saved—both! 

- Hen. My poor Louise ! 

Mar. Here, take this. [Gives pardon. HENRI- 
ETTE looks at Doctor doubtfully. 

Doc. Take it; it is the order for your liberate 

Mar. And your sister’s only hope of safety. 


Re-enter GENEVIEVE, C. 


Doc. Ah, Sister Genevieve! 
Marais. "Madame, you will kindly look over this 


| 


that there is no mistake as to the identity of the 4 
prisoners who are to be removed. ibe 
Mar. An! 
Doce. [aside.| All is lost! 
Hen. (aside.| Heaven decreed it otherwise ! 
Gen. I am ready, monsieur. 
Marais. {calling names. ] ete Morand. 
Gen. Yes. 
Marais. Mathilde Raymond. 


list, and then you will please to sign it, to show (3 
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Gen. Yes. 

Marais. [turning towards MARIANNE.] Henri- 
ette Gerard. 

Mar. [trembling.| Here J am, sister! 

Gen. You! [The Doctor darts forward towards 
her, and points towards HENRIETTE with an im- 
ploring air. GENEVIEVE looks hesitatingly. 

Mar. Sister! [Kneels.] Oh, have pity! have 
pity! This exchange will purify the guilty and 
save the innocent! 

Marais. Well, sister ! 

Gen. [puts her hand on MARIANNE’S head, 
looks towards heaven.) It is right. 

Hen. [with MARIANNE.] Ah! 

Doc. This deception will be recorded on high 
as a deed of mercy. [Hxit Doctor, R.; others 
exeunt L.* : 


TABLEAU VII.—A wretchedly-furnished room. At 
the back, in a corner, L., LA FROCHARD’S bed, 
partially concealed by an old shawl hanging from 
arope. A door in R. C. flat. To ther. a window, 
a narrow staircase leading to a loft, the door of 
which is ajar, R. ©. To the right an old buffet, 
and near it some straw covered by a ragged 
counterpane, an old broken arm-chair, a small 
table, and PIERRE’S wheel. The curtain rising 
discovers LOUISE asleep on the straw. PIERRE, 
seated on a stool, is watching her. 


Pierre. So young, so beautiful, and yet so weak. 
To this they have brought her! Thus do they 
treat her! When she returns from her hateful 
work, this is what she finds—a little straw that 
she may rest her delicate limbs. She may think 
herself lucky she is not shut up all day and all 
night in yonder loft, which threatens to kill you 
with cold as soon as you put your foot init. And 
I! what am I? I can do nothing to check these 
abominations! [Approaches LOUISE more nearly ; 
kneels.| She seems to shudder.. How hard she 
breathes. She is very, very ill. 

Lowise. [half rising.| Who is there? 

Pierre. \t is I, ma’mselle—Pierre ! 

Louise. Ha, then I can sleep a minute longer. 

Pierre. Certainly. I shall not leave you. 

Louise. I am so tired. Thank you, Pierre, 
thank you. I shall never forget your kindness, 
Pierre—my only friend—my only— [ Sleeps. 

Pierre. (looking at her.| Ah, sleep is such a 
blessing to the unhappy. Perhaps she is dream- 
ing of better times, when she was among those 
whom she loved, and who must have loved her. 
Oh, how much! [fRecedes from her.] Jacques 
told me that I must not think of her, and when 
he said it, there was something in his voice and 
t, in his eyes that made me tremble. Still, weak as 
~| I am, it was not for myself I trembled. Ugh! 
| what do I care for myself—but for her! I wishI 
+ could contrive her escape from this hideous place. 
+| Lhave often thought of it. Nay, I once began to 
+ pe my thoughts into practice—I unscrewed the 
+| lock of that wretched loft; but the certainty that 
+) I should never see her again seemed to me more 

| dreadful than the pain of seeing her suffer. [ With 
sudden energy.| No, no; cruel as it may seem, 


[Music. 


order to finish the 
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her weep, let her pine; but—ah—let her re-| 


Enter LA FROCHARD, with a basket of vegetables. 


LaF. Oh, here you are, areyou? What brings 
you gere so soon? had you nothing to do out of 
doors ? 

Pierre. [going to his wheel.] I came here to get 
out of the cold. 


La F. And to be near this girl. Remember, | 


T’m not blind ! 

Pierre. You don’t say this to Jacques. 

La I’. As my first-born he is master here, and 
has a right to do as he pleases. 

Pierre. Where is he to-day ? 

La F’. He is at work. 

Pierre. Nonsense ! 

La F. Yes, at the currier’s over the way; and 
for the second time this week. A fine boy like 
him—he actually works. 

Pierre. Well, mother, don’t I work every day? 

La F. Why, with that shape of yours, how 
could you do otherwise ? 

Enter JACQUES, C. 


Jacq. Enough of that job for the present. 
tires me horribly. 

La F. Yes, it is too much for you, my child. 
[ Goes to him and pats cheek ; offers chair, which he 
kicks away. She stands at table, cuts‘up carrots; 
places chair at table again. 

Jacq. You may well say that. 
there, Cupid; I want you to set my leather-cutter. 
You can fetch it over the way. 

[ Goes to LouIsE; looks at her. 
Pierre. Yes, Vil go.  [Going—stops at door. 


It 


Jacq. [looking at LoutsEe.] There has beer no | 


singing to-day, it seems. 

La F. No; when the singer likes sleeping bet- 
ter than warbling, it.is bad for trade. 

Jacq. If lam not mistaken, there’s a tear on 
her cheek. 

Pierre. [coming towards her.| A tear! 

[JACQUES pushes him away. 

Jacg. [R. C.] Well, what is that to you? . 

La F’. {at table.) She is an artful, obstinate 
puss. She can’t walk unless she is pushed along, 
and as for trying to make her ladyship sing when 
she don’t choose—ha ! 

Jacq. [seriously.] I warrant you [ll make her 
sing if I set about it. 

_ Pierre. [{c.] You'll kill her, then. 
see how ill she is? 

La Ff. {am up to her tricks. 

Jacq. {looks at her.] But after all, what is the 
matter with her ? 

Pierre. That is easily told. You know that, 
the other evening, when the snow was falling fast, 
she cried out, at the end of her song, ‘‘ Henriette, 
sister |” 

La I’! (had ordered her not to do anything of 
the kind. 

Pierre. Yes, and to force her silence you 
squeezed her wrist till you nearly broke it. 

- La F. She ought to do as she is told, then. 

Pierre. The bruise is on her poor arm still. 
Since that moment she has ‘been a prey to grief; 
and, I tell you, you are killing her. 

La F. I can’t feed people who do nothing. If 
she won’t sing— 

Jacq. Very well—if she don’t sing, I’ll be re- 
sponsible. ae 
_ Pierre. You! why, what will you do? 
Jacq. That is my affair. 


Don’t you 


Oh, you are | 
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La F. Now, ma’mselle, there’s no time to be 
lost; you must get ready to go out. Let down 
your hair ; ; and—here, let me take off this hand- 
kerchief; it makes you too hot, and prevents you | 
from shivering. [Pulls LOUISE up ; Shakes her, 
etc.; puts handkerchief on herself. 

Louise. {coolly.] I do not intend to go out. 

La F. There, you hear her? She won’t go out. 

Jacq. We'll see all about that. 

Pierre. [aside to LOUISE.] Be cautious. 

Jacq. [holding out his hand.] Just come a little 
this way. 

Louise. I forbid you to touch me. 

Jacq. We are no longer friends, then ? 

Louise. Friends; such as you! 

La F. Humph! you were but too glad to find 
us when you were left alone in the streets. 

Lowise. Yes, on that dreadful evening I was 

grateful for the shelter you gave me. You prom- 
ised that we should go together to seek for my 
sister, and I biessed you from the depth of my 
heart. But when I discovered that you gave 
shelter not for compassion, but merely because 
you thought that I should serve your base pur- 
poses; when I knew that you had made of me a 
| miserable beggar; when I felt how you tortured | 
me to hinder me from calling for her whom you 
had promised to: seek with me; oh, my soul re- 
volted against you. And now, weak and broken 
though I am, my will shall be stronger than your 
threats—-than your violence. In a word, I will 
not beg any more. 

Pierre. {at back, terrified.| Louise ! 

Jacq. [with admiration.] Really, she looks su- 
-perb! 

La F. [at table.) How do you mean to live with- 

out eating ? 

Louise. 1am ready to die. 

Pierre. [aside to LA FROCHARD.]: You hear; 
she would rather die than beg. 

La F. Stuff! she willend by begging my pardon. 

Lowise. Never! 

La F. We shall see that presently. In the 
meanwhile, go up there. { Takes basket, etc., to back. 

Louise. Willingly; and I will not leave the 
place unless I am at liberty or dead. 

Pierre. [mournfully.| Dead ! 

Jacq. [with admiration.] A woman of spirit, and 
no mistake. I tell you what, little one, you please 
mne more than you think. [Kisses her. 

Louise. (avoiding him.| Ah! 

Pierre, [indignantly.| Jacques! 

Jacq. Are you going to defend her ? 

[Raises hand threateningly. 

Pierre. Defend her; wretched weakling that I 
am ! [Hides face, and sobs. 

La F. Now then, up those stairs at. once. 

[Forces her up first flight. 

Jacq. That’s right, mother. 

[Beckons her to approach. She goes to him. 

Pierre. (aside.| Oh, I would rather lose her for- 
ever than endure this! [Rises and goes to stairs. 

Jacq. (whispering to LA FROCHARD. | Just say— 

Pierre. [whispering to LouIsE.] You can escape; 
the lock is unscrewed. 

Jacq. [whispering toLA FROCHARD.] Keep her 
safe locked up. 

Pierre. [whispering to LovIsE.] There is a key 


‘obey me. 


ithat she shall never be the wife of any one else; 


under the mattress. 
Jacq. [whispering to LA FrocHARD.] I have 
no confidence in Pierre. 


R4+ 


La F. Allright. Come along, little one. [Makes 
LOUISE ascend steps and enter loft, then closes door 
upon her.| Ah, not a morsel shall you eat before 
the day after to-morrow. 'That’s the way to bring 
people to their senses. 

Jacq. I know a better way still. 

La F. And what is that ? 

Jacq. When she is my wife she will be forced to 


La F. Your wife ! 
Pierre. Are you dreaming ? 
Jacq. At any rate, I have made up my mind 


and when I say I have made up my mind, I say 
what I mean! 

La F. Well, if she sang every day, she might 
not be such a very bad match, after all. 

Jacq. And we should have the law on our side. 
It’s rather against us now. 

Pierre. I suppose you must first obtain the girl’s 
consent ? 

Jacq. Pshaw! Refusal would be impossible. 

Pierre. I don’t see that ! 

Jacq. No matter whether you see it or not; 
come along; Cupid—come along, my gallant knife 
grinder ! 

Pierre. I have something to do here. 

Jacq. Likely enough; but you have something 
else to do over the way—I want you to set my 
cutlass. Besides, I have my reasons for not allow- 
ing you to remain; so trot along. 

La F. Can’t you move when you are ordered? _ 

Jacq. Go on first. [ Goes to table. 

Pierre. Oh, there is not—there cannot be, any 
blood in my veins. 

Jacq. Be off! Ta, ta, mother; we shall soon 
see you again. [Exit c., with PIERRE. 

La F’. Good bye, my darling. [Leaning on table, 
L.] Ah, there is a fine boy—there is something to 
be proud of. [ Takes flask from pocket and drinks.) 
Rather flat, this brandy. _A capital notion, that 
of marrying a blind girl. He puts me in mind of 
his dear father. But will she always be blind? 
The doctor said that a cure was possible. In that 
case there would be an end to our trade. What 
a horrible misfortune! But let us hope for the 
best. [Drinks again. A knock.| Who’s there? 
[Pause.] How nervous I’m getting lately. [Hides 
bottle.| Coming, coming. [Half opens door.] 
Whom do you want ? 

Hen. [behind scenes.] Madame Frochard. 

La F. Well, and what do you want with her ?- 

Hen. I must speak with her at once. 

La F. Indeed—are you all alone ? 

Hen. Quite. 

La F’. (peeps to see.) You may come in, then. 
Enter HENRIETTE, C. LA FROCHARD again looks |3_ 

out, then closes the door. z 

Hen. [aside, ‘with horror.) Is it possible that 
she lives here? [LA FROCHARD comes R. C. up to 
her.| The sight of that woman makes me tremble. |; 

La F. Come, now, what have you to say @ 3 
Madame Frochard? Here she is! 

Hen. [aside.] How my heart beats. 

La F. Just now you were in such a hurry. Y 
turn your eyes around as if you were looking 
somebody. } 

Hen. I am. I am looking for a penem 
lives here with you. 

La F. What sort of perggn. q 
Hen, A young girl. 3 
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La F. [aside.| Can this be the sister? [Shakes 
her head. Aloud.| Nobody of the kind here. 

Hen.’ You do not know her ? 

La F. No. 

Hen. And yet this house was described to me. 
A detached house, at the end of a field, near the 
river. 

La F. Oh, there are plenty of houses all along 
the river. 

Hen. How could I be mistaken ? 

La F. Can’t say, I’m sure. You had better 
look further. [Aside.] I shall move to-morrow. 

Hen. But you answer to the name of Madame 
Frochard ? 

La F. Suppose I do—what then ? 

Hen. You go begging through the streets with 
a young blind girl who sings? 

LaF. Not 1! Why should I go begging? I 
have two sons who work for me. One is a knife- 
grinder—there’s his wheel. The other’s over the 
way. [Aside.] I wish he was here now. 

HENRIETTE goes to k. and up. 

Hen. {aside.| And yet the doctor told me— 
[| Suddenly cries.] What’s that? Ah! 

La F. [alarmed.| What’s the matter? 

Hen. [taking shawl which hangs on chair.] 
This shawl! it is hers, and I know it. 

La F. Nonsense, nonsense, that is mine. 

[ Snatches it away. 

Hen. And that handkerchief about your neck, 
{LA FROCHARD more alarmed] that is hers too. 
It was embroidered by my own hands. [Snatches 
it off.| Wretched woman! You have been de- 
ceiving me ! 

La F. [aside.| Caught at last. [Alowd.] Well, 
my dear, I must confess you are right. You 
trembled so, that I thought you were not in a fit 
state to hear the whole truth. 

Hen. Go on, go on, I implore you! 

La F. That little girl of whom you speak—I 
did find her one evening; she. was lost in the 
streets of Paris. 

Hen. Yes; proceed. 

La F. AsI could not maintain her, the little 
warbler, poor thing, had to sing for her bread. 

Hen. And then? 

La F. And then. Ah, poor dear, she was not 
quite fit for the life she had to lead. But it was 
sorrow, more than fatigue, that was too much for 
her. She took on so about her sister. So at the 
end of three months—I don’t like to tell you—the 
little warbier left off singing altogether. 

_ Hen. [in despair.) Dead! 

La F. [aside.| I did not say so! 

Hen. Dead! Louise, my sister! Ah! 

[faints and falls to ground, R. Cc. 

La F. Fainted! gone off! I only told her the 
truth. [Kveels.] The end of the story was her 
own. But what is to be done now? Perhaps, 
when she comes round, she’ll inform against us, 


3 and take the girl away. I wish Jacques were 


here. But why dol fear anything? It is easy 
to prevent her from seeing the other. A turn of 
the key, and all is right. [ Goes up stairs and turns 
the key.| There, how foolish I was to be frightened. 
Descends stairs.| One locked up there, the other 
low, allis as safe as possible. I'll just fetch 
eques before she recovers. [wit c., closing 
ufter her. The door of loft is seen to move ; 
the lock falls off, the door flies open, and 
| appears. 
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Louise. I hear no one; and Pierre was right, 
the lock gave way. [Descends.] Yes, I will follow 
his advice; I will leave this place, and I will ask 
the first person I meet to take me to the hospital 
of St. Louis—to that good doctor. But where is 
the door? [Feels about for it, passing close to 
HENRIETTE. Reaches door, c.| Ah! here it is. 
Locked. [A pause.] But now Irecollect, Pierre told 
me the key was hidden under my mattress. [ Goes 
to mattress.| Yes, yes, hereitis; Ican go at once. 
[ Returning todoor, stumbles against HENRIETTE. 
Starts back, then stops and puts out her hands.) 
A woman! Her hand is cold. Good heavens! 
Some crime has been committed, and they have 
fled to escape the consequences. [Feels HEN- 
RIETTE’S forehead and heart.| She is dead! No, 
no, her heart still beats! She has perhaps only 
fainted, then. Madame! madame! Speak! she 
can’t hear me. I must not leave her thus. 


Enter LA FROCHARD and JACQUES, C. 


La F. What—together ! 

Jacq. Yes; and the sooner we part them, the 
better. 

La F. [seizing Lovutsse.] What are you doing 
here? How did you get out of the loft? 

Louise. [trembling.| Madame—I— 

Jacq. [helping her to rise.] There is no time to 
lose—the other is recovering. 

La F. [to Loutise.] Back again, at once. 

Louise. But the woman who is here-— 


Enter PIERRE, C. 


Pierre. A woman! 

LaF. Thisis our affair, not yours. As for 
you, go up the stairs. [Leads LOUISE to foot of 
stairs.] Up the stairs, I say. [Makes her ascend 
steps. Just as LOUISE is about to disappear, 
HENRIETTE sees her and cries ‘ Louise !” 

Louise. That voice ! 

Hen. Louise! Louise ! 

Louise. Henriette! [HENRIETTE darts towards 
her in spite of JACQUES, and catches her in her 
arms. 

Hen. My sister! my sister ! 

Pierre. [delighted.| Her sister ? 

Hen. Wretches that you are! My poor Louise ! 
Into what handshave you fallen! Let us go atonce. 

Jacq. [intercepting her.| You do not leave 
this place. 

Hen. You would not detain us? 

La F. [to JAcquss.] They’ll inform against us 
if we let them go. 

Jacq. You shall not take that girl away. 

Hen. Vl cry for help. 

Jacq. You may try if you like, but I warn you 
that you are amongst a killing race. No one 
shall take her from me alive. She belongs to me, 
[approaches] and I take her. 

Pierre. [darting forward.) You shall not 
touch her ! : 

Jacq. Do you dare interfere ? 

' Pierre. 1 do, as you see! 

Jacq. You dare oppose me ? é 

Pierre. Yes, you, who have too often made me 
tremble. Oh, you don’t frighten me now. When 
I saw you so big and so strong, I thought that 
you were brave, and I feared you. But now I 
see that you have the baseness to threaten a girl. 
I know that youare a coward, and that my courage 
is above your strength. 

Louise. Good Pierre! [ The sisters cling together. 
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ORPHANS. [Act VI, Tableau 8. 


Pierre. Rely on me, mademoiselle. 

Jacq. Now then, [to PIERRE] what would you 
have, cripple? 

Pierre. Let them pass. I insist upon it. 

Jacq. And suppose I don’t obey your tremen- 
dous orders, what will you do? 

Pierre. Do? you have just said that we are a 
killing race; if you lay a hand on either of those 
girls— [Goes to his wheel and takes a knife. 

Jacq. Well, go on; what then? 

Pierre. This knife will be in your heart. 

Jacq. [retreating.] Would you dare! 

[Draws knife from girdle. 

Pierre. Dare! He knows the secret of my 
heart, and he asks me if I dare ! 

Jacq. Iwarn you. Your life is at stake! 

Pierre. Yours likewise. 

La F. Jacques! Pierre! recollect you are 
brothers. 

Pierre. Yes, like the two sons of Adam, with 
this difference, that now Abel is about to kill Cain. 

Jacq. We shall see, cripple. 

[JACQUES stabs PIERRE in the shoulder. 

Hen. [seeing blood.] He is wounded! 

Pierre. No! 

Jacq. You have met your deserts, cripple. 

Pierre. No, you may tear me to pieces; but 
| while Louise is in danger I can feel nothing. 

Jacq. Come, we'll soon put an end to this. 
[Rushes at PIERRE; pause—struggle. PIERRE 
strikes, JACQUES falls. 

La F. Jacques! Jacques! 

[Throws herself on his body. 

Pierre. Now, Louise, you are free. 

Louise. [crosses to door.) And you? 

Pierre. I wait here for justice. 


—— 
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TABLEAU VIII.—The Bureau of the COUNT DE 
LINIERES. Zhe Count discovered at table. 


Usher. The Chevalier de Vaudray. 
De L. Inquire of the countess whether she will 
receive her nephew. [Exit SERVANT. 


ARMAND has entered at these words. 


It isnot by my request you are here. There is 
one yonder who has been anxiously expecting 
you for three days and nights, passed in terrible 
suffering. 

Arm. You alarm me, monsieur ! 
mean the countess herself? 


You do not 


that—that person, for whose sake you were sacri- 
ficing every duty and all natural affection—from 
that moment, I say, there has been a terrible 
crisis in the malady by which the countess has 


delirium, and utters strange, sad, ingoherent 
words, which sometimes awakens within me emo- 
tions of the deepest pity ; sometimes fills me with 
indignation. I feel that, in the course of her life, 
she has either committed a fault which I must 
punish, or known a misfortune that I must de- 
plore ! 

Arm. You. can talk of punishment while she is 
dying? 

De L. [pointing to book.] If you had not torn 
out that fatal leaf. ; 

Arm. You would reproach me with a crime ? 
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De L. From the moment when I found her with 


been so long afflicted. She is a prey to fever and’ 


De L. The crime would have been mine, and I 
should have borne the weight of it. 

Arm. Not alone, monsieur; Ishould haVe been 
your accomplice ! ; 

De L. Hush! 


Enter COUNTESS, R. 


Dian. Armand! [Opens her arms; ARMAND 
rushes into them; she kisses his forehead. 

Arm. [assisting her to arm-chair.] Courage! 
courage ! 

Dian. Do I not prove my courage? ‘I am alive! 
I have not forgotten you, I have kept my word. 
[ARMAND makes a sign.] Oh, I can speak plainly 
before the count. He found me with—her ! 

Arm. Yes, with poor Henriette! And, mon- 
sieur, you could see her grief unmoved ? 

De L. Because my heart was occupied with 
another grief which almost distracted my reason. 
Yes, Diane, you were with the girl when I or- 
dered her arrest. I saw you trembling—almost 
mad—ready*to rush into the street. Then your 
voice was choked with sobs; but she for whom 
you implored my pity was not the one who was 
arrested. Am I speaking the truth or not? 

Dian. You are. 

De L. For whom, then, did those tears flow? 
For whom did you supplicate ? 

Dian. (wildly.| For whom? |ARMAND sewzes 
her hand.| Oh, my poor Armand, would that I 
were dead ! , 

De L. [going up to her, affectionately.| For- 
give me, Diane, forgive me, I was wrong to ques- 
tion you as I did. I know that you are above all 
suspicion. [COUNTESS shakes her head mournfully. 


Enter SERVANT, followed by Doctor. 


Serv. The doctor. [Exit SERVANT. 

Doc. How is this, madame, you have left your 
room without my permission? 

Dian. What does it signify, doctor ? 

Doc. Tome a great déal. I cannot tolerate 
insubordination among my patients. [Takes hand 
of COUNTESS and whispers to her.} Fever more 
violent than ever. 

Dian. Doctor, I think the open air would do 
me good. I should like to set offon one of my 
old expeditions; once more visit the garrets in- 
habited by my old friends, the poor and the un- 
fortunate. I would see them again. ae 

Doc. Go out! monstrous. You are inno con- 
dition to leave the house. If you want to relieve 
the poor, why not send? 

Dian. No, no, that would not be enough. I 
want to see them. You have always told me 
that there is a weight at my heart which nothing 
will remove ; that is, the mass of tears that refuse 
to flow. I think that the sight of those unhappy 
creatures would make me weep, and that I should 
be relieved. : 

Doc. Oh, if that is your notion, I have some ex- 
traordinary cases of misfortune that I can prin: 
before your eyes. For instance, only three days | 
ago, in the yard of the Salpetri¢re— 1 em 

Dian. The Salpetriére? [Count listens. 

Doc. About a dozen women, gathered from a: 
parts of Paris, were about to be shipped off to 
Guyanne. Among them was a poor girl who 
left her sister, little more than a child, alone a 
unprotected in Paris. Losing her only su 
the younger sister had to beg and singin thes 


She comes this way ! 
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Act VI, Tableau 8.] THE TWO 


ORPHANS. 25 


Dian. Good heavens! 
Doc. And to render the misery complete, the 
| younger girl is blind! 

Dian. Blind, say you, blind ? 

Doc. Yes; and there are miscreants who have 
speculated on her affliction.. Happily, she has es- 
caped from them, and is now with me. 

Dian. You did not drive her from you? 

Doc. How you talk! Does one drive away the 
poor little bird that enters the window to escape 
from the cold? We were too glad to receive her. 
We would free her from their hands and find her 
an asylum. [Zo Count, suddenly.] Count, you 
were to some extent the cause of the calamity— 
unintentionally, no doubt. Perhaps you will as- 
sist me in lightening the load of misfortune. 

De L. 1? 

Doc. Yes, I am sure you will, and I am also 
sure that you will have the assistance of the 
countess; for I see that she is deeply moved al- 
ready. How will she feel when she beholds ny 
protégé kneeling at her feet, begging for her 
sister’s pardon; if she is fortunate enough to get 
it, they will leave Paris with their friend and 
brave protector, Pierre, for whom she entertains 
a loving regard, a poor lame fellow, who, wound- 
ed, and at the risk of his life, faced his giant 
brother in their defense. Fortunately they are 
neither of them much hurt. At all events, you will 
_ allow the girl to come here. 

De L. Certainly, whenever you please. 

Doc. As I please; suppose we say at once? 

[Throws open door and discovers LOUISE, 

Arm. Henriette! Sister ! 

Dian. My daughter ! ‘ 

Arm. Your daughter! Is it possible! 

Doc. Courage, courage! This is the moment to 
ask the Count de Linieres for your sister’s par- 
don. 

Lowise. I dare not advance a step. 

Doc. Countess, perhaps you will give my poor 
little friend a few words of encouragement. 

Dian. [hesitating.| I—I— 

Doe. You will not often find a case more de- 
serving your compassion. 

Dian. Believe me, I am deeply moved. 

De L. Do not be alarmed, my dear. 

Louise. Ah, J know that voice! 

Dian. You are among those who would see you 
happy. 

Doc. A thousand thanks! 

Lowise. Madame, I have met you before. You 
have already spoken kindly to me. 

Dian. She recognizes me. 

Lowise. Yes, one day, in leaving church, you 
gave me a piece of gold and said, pray forme. I 
always have, madame. Who are you, madame? 

Dian. The Countess de Linieres. © 

Lowise. Ah! Then lend me a helping hand 
once more [holds out hand] and lead me to the 


4 count, that I may humbly beg for the pardon of 


my poor Henriette. [COUNTESS advances and 


st takes her hand ; stops for a moment, then conducts 


her to DE LINIERES. ) 
Dian. On your knees, child ; on your knees. 
_ Lowise. [kneeling.) Have pity on me, mon- 


2. Have pity, for heaven’s sake have pity. 

|  Lowise. My sister is innocent, she is indeed. 

| Grant me her pardon, and I will forever bless 
As 


% aul en) 


De L. [signing paper.| There is the pardon; 
there it is, Doctor ; you will fill it up with the name 
of your protégé. I will send it off this even- 
ing. 

Doc. Nay, as it need not go further than your 
antechamber, I will take it myself. 

De L. What do you mean ? 

Doc. mean, monsieur, that I have taken the 
liberty to bring her here. [ Opens door c. 


Enter HENRIETTE, C. 


Hen. [sees ARMAND.] Armand! 

De L. [indignant.| What, is this the woman? 

Arm. She whom I love! Whom I vow to love 
forever. 

De L. And I, in my turn, vow— 

Hen. Stop, monsieur, stop! and kindly listen 
to me. 
henceforth there is an impossible barrier between 


Monsieur, I thank your kindness; your orders 
shall be respected, monsieur. 
depart at once. 

Dian. Depart! 


| appear forever ! 

Arm. Henriette ! / 

Dian. Forever! And Louise will go with her. 

De L. Be it so—on this condition, and on this 
condition only, I do not revoke my pardon. 
may do so, mademoiselle. 

Hen. [going.| Farewell! 

Dian. [in despair.| No, no. Stop! It shall 
not be! it shall not be! Oh, Iam choking! Iam 
dying! [faints and falls. 

De L. [seizing the arm of ARMAND.] And it 
is you who have hastened her death. 

Arm. I, sir! 

De L. You tore from me the secret which is 
| killing her! 

Arm. {trembling, puts hand into bosom and 
slowly draws forth a paper, which he places be- 
Sore the CouNtT.] Here is the page—read it, mon- 
sieur. 

De L. [reading.| Ab! 

Arm. Read, but recollect the past, recollect her 
tears on the day you were betrothed to each other. 

De L. Ah, secretly married to De Brissac be- 
fore her marriage with me! a child, the’ issue of 
that union. Deceived! duped! and by her! 

Arm. No, not by her, but by those who had 
determined that the life of an innocent child 
should depend on her silence. 

Countess. [recovering consciousness, looks va- 
cantly round. |.. My daughter, my daughter, lost to, 
me forever! 

De L. What, the blind girl? 

_ Countess. Heaven have pity on me. 

De L. I see it all. Poor creature, I can afford 
to be lenient. Diane, look up, the cloud that 
threatened dishonor has passed away,.the dignity 
‘of the house is unscathed. Diane! Diane! I will 
be a second father to your child. Your first 
husband died in the Bastile before our union. 
Take my hand; my anger is over. I know all— 
all is forgiven. 
| Dian. Louise! Louise! Come to your mother’s 
| heart ! 

Doc. The good tears have come at last. 


THE END. 
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[Turns to ARMAND.] Armand, from | 
us; forget me. It is now my duty to live for Louise. | 


Louise and I shall | 


Hen. You will never see me more--—I shall dis- | 


You | 
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strikes ten.] There goes ten o’clock! If all has 


A Parry’s FAtHer: 


An Original Dramatic Sketch, in One Act. 


BY CHARLES SMITH CHELTNAM. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Royal Olympic, 1862. 
Mr. F. Robson. 


“ Abel Milford” 
Walter Gordon. 


Teilter Henslow. 2.2.06 s. creer sviecencees e! 
Susan ‘ Milford’.....+...++++.++++..+++,Miss Florence Haydon. 
Mrs. Dunstable... yer ec cerececeeeeeee eens Mrs. Stephens. 


Scene.—A neatly furnished Sitting-Room. Fire- 
place R., in front of which an easy chair, and a 
table laid for supper; the walls decorated with 
theatrical portraits, sketches of transformation | 
scenes, etc. Sofa L.; near to it, L. C., a table, | 
on which is the working model of a, transforma- | 
tion scene. Door L.; another u. Cc. A file of 
play-bills hanging beside the fireplace. 


Mrs. DUNSTABLE discovered laying supper table. 


Mrs. D. [going to door, L., and speaking at the 
door.| It’s just five minutes to ten o’clock; at 
what o’clock will Miss Susan be home to-night? 

Abel. [speaking through the door.| Ina quarter 
of an hour punctually she’ll be here. 


Enter ABEL, slightly limping, 


How gets on the rabbit, Mrs. Dunstable? Let 
him be smothered out of sight with onions. 

Mrs. D. Never fear, sir; he shall be served 
just as you like it. How is your leg to-night? 


Abel. Going on famously. 


} I shall be able to 
get down to the theatre in a day or two now, I 
hope. [ Crosses to R. 

Mrs. D. {c.)] I’m sure I hope so. It was.a}| 
shocking accident to befall you—on account of 
your very carefulness for others, too ! 

Abel, My dear Mrs. Dunstable, ’m particularly 
glad it did happen to me, though it sounds odd to 
express one’s self glad for having met with an ac- 
cident, doesn’t it? But, you see, if I had not for- 
tunately tried the strength of my new lift in the 
Christmas piece, and found it wouldn’t bear the | 
weight I had meant it to bear, and broke my 
shins in experiment, the machine might have 
given way under Susie’s feet, and then, heaven 


| gone off well Susie is now in her dressing room, 


and in thirteen minutes more her hand will be 
upon the upper bell. 

Mrs. D. You—yow're not anxious about her 
coming home from the theatre alone—are you ? 
Abel. Anxious? I know what you're ready to 
offer, my dear Mrs. Dunstable; but, bless you, if 
I couldn’t trust Susie to come home from the 
theatre, I couldn’t trust her to go to it. 

Mrs. D. Your daughter’s as good as she is beau- 
tiful, and every one knows it. 

Abel. I don’t mind telling you that I think her. 
goodness is greater than her beauty, and I’m not 
blind to that, either—and I know that her soul 
to-night is as guileless as it was this night eight- 
een years, when her motber gave her to me. 
The—the rabbit will be smothered under a stu- 
pendous mound of onions, won’t he ? 

Mrs. D. Quite a mountain! you'll have to mine 
for him with your fork! 

Abel. Ha, ha, ha! that’sit! Susie hasn’t the 
least notion of what she’s going to have for sup- 
per, and if her appetite’s only as sharp as mine, 
the pound cake, the figs;and almonds and raisins 
must make up for deficient bunny. Six minutes 
and a half more and she’ll be here; and I shall 
ask you to drink my Susie’s health, for the twelfth 
birthnight we’ve kept under your comfortable roof. 
Mrs. D. With all my heart and soul, and wish- 
ing the dear all the health and happiness she de- 
serves. Now I'll go down and see that the rab- 
bit’s going on all right. 

Abel. And don’t forget the onions. 

Mrs. D. Oh! no; and plenty of them. 

Abel. Whole market-gardens! with Covent 
Garden thrown on top of all! Ill get you, as 
yowre going down-stairs, to take away my glue- 
pot. [Gives glue-pot from fireplace.| Vve done 
with it for to-night—finished my model for our | 
Easter piece transformation scene; and although ¢ 
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I-say it—who ought to say it, seeing that I know 
something about such matters—it’s the best lever ¢ 
invented. But I’m not going to show it to any-— 

body till Susie’s seen it. [Bell rings without.) 
And there she is! that’s her ring, though it’s a_ 
leetle louder than usual. It isn’t raining, is it? 
Mrs. D. Oh! no; beautiful starlight. [Ri 
again.| Coming, darling, coming. [Hxit, door L. 
- Abel. [c.] I hope she’s impatient, and n 

frightened. I should not like anything to 
wrong to-night, and least of all to my dar 


knows what might have been broken—her father’s 
heart being the least important fracture! [Clock 


But I dare say she’s in great spirits at its: 
her birthday, and thinking of nothing but 
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| upstairs, and throwing her arms about her old 
| middle-aged father’s neck. And here she is! Susie! 


Einter SUSAN hurriedly, door c.; she looks flushed. 


Susan. Here I am, father! 

| Throws herself into his arms and kisses him. 

Abel. And all right—all right— 
wished no end of. happy returns of the night ? 
_ [Kisses her.] But you're out of breath. 

Susan. It’s no harm, father. 
home—that’s all.. 

Abel. Wanted to get back to me, did you? 


and ‘shawl. [She does so—still flushed, but en- 
deavoring to conceal her disquiet from ABEL. ] 
And while Mrs. Dunstable is dishing up—no, no, 


something. | Going to model. 
ing beside him while he shows her the model, but 
every few moments casting a glance towards the 
door, or listening as if for an expected sound. 

Abel. Yes, I’ve finishedit. How many changes 
do you think there’ll be? Guess. 

Susan. Six, perhaps. 

_ Abel. Six! Ha, ha, ha! Guess again, Susie. 

Susan. Not more than eight. 

Abel. Seventeen—and you're the principal fea- 
ture in ’em all! First, after the scene’s com- 
pletely shown, every part in it turns round to the 
left, then to the right, then upside down, then 
downside up. But the greatest feature comes 
last, of course. [A knock heard without—Susan 
appears agitated.) Here itis, yousee. Everything | 
has doubled itself up into a silver lake, with a/ 
golden rock in the midst of it, and you, the Fairy 
of the Rosy Mist, seated on ‘it. Now, what do} 
you think the rock turns into ? 

Susan. 1—I shall never guess. 

Abel. Ha, ha!—a palm tree, with you in place) 
of its flowers! It goes up—up—up—into the) 
“Roseate Realms of Radiant Rapture,”—do you, 
see? [Showing model.] And while you are going 
up, up into light, the Evil Geniusis sinking down, 
down into the | « Depths of Direful Despair! Y 
There, there, my Susie! [Knock—Susan starts.] 
~Why—eh?—my pet—you, you're not afraid of, 


and ready to be | 


Ivan all the way | 


Well, there, there, my pet—off with your bonnet 


I shan’t tell you what—tfor supper, Pll show you) 


Susan. Your new transformation scene! [ Stand- | 


‘never to have known? [He wipes his forehead. ] 
V'll not imagine anything. 

[Crosses to easy chair, XR. 
| Enter WALTER FLEMING, door c., shown in by 
Mrs. DUNSTABLE, who looks curiously at him 
and exit. 
Walter. Pardon me, sir, for intruding upon you 
-at such an hour. 

Abel. [R.] Will you be good enough to take a 
chair, and excuse me for taking my place here ? 
| They sit.| I am slightly lame. 

Walter. In consequence of an accident. 

Abel. [bows.]. May I beg to ask what has given 
‘me the pleasure of this visit? 

Walter. [looking furtively about him.] I wish, 
| Sir, that [could answer you in two words—but that 
is impossible. 

Abel. I will beg you, sir, to speak to the point. 

Walter. If I dare venture to speak the words 
that are already on my lips— 

Abel. Pray do so, sir—it may spare us both 
embarrassment. 

Walter. 
on your kind consideration—I love your daughter. 

Abel. [starting.| My Susan? 

Walter. Miranda, sir ! 

Abel. 
Miranda. Well, sir, who are you, sir? 


hold my name from you—for the moment at least. 


simply honest of heart and frank of speech, as he 


of the sentiments you profess for her? 
Walter. I have dared to hope that she does. 
Abel. You saw her first at the theatre, of course? 
Walter. It was so, sir, nearly two years ago. 
Abel. And you were smitten by her beauty? 


beauty, the idea of which grew upon me more and 


China, Australia and America. ’ 

Abel. You have seen something of the extent of 
the world; but it is possible still that you may 
know very little of the ways of it. And when you 
returned from America? 


‘mounting up, up into my Roseate Realms of Radi- | 


love think I won’t make the palm tree ‘strong, 
enough to bear ten times her weight? 

Susan. Oh, no, father dear, but— 
o4an it [She buries her face in his bosom. 


Enter Mrs. DUNSTABLE, door’c. 


;| Mrs. D. {c.] There’s a young gentleman has. 
>| called, and begs to be permitted to see you, sir. — 
oun “Abel. Did he not give you his name? 
Mrs. D. He says that he is a stranger to you, sir. 
Abel. [aside.| Susan trembles under my hand 
era shaken tree. Something has happened—' 
me wrong! [Alowd.] Show the young gentle-_ 
p-. [£zit Mrs. DUNSTABLE, door c.] Some- 
‘has occurred to distress you, Susie? 
an. [rising.} I shall be better in a few. 
“minu es, if you'll let me go to my own room. 
es towards door, L. —returns quickly.| Kiss 
her dear—kiss your Susie! 
her fondly—she hurries out, door L. 
this stranger who puts a ‘thought 


Walter. I saw Miss Milford again, and then the 


ant Rapture ? [She seems about to fall.]| Does my vague feelings that had been rooted in my 


heart sprang up rapidly. I felt that I had long 
loved your daughter— 


Abel. Miranda? 


when she left the theatre— 
Abel. 
time? 
Walter. Three nights ago. May I—need I as- 
her a word which I should not have been glad to 
have spoken in her father’s presence ? 
Abel. That is so—I know it; [crosses to L. C.] 
had it been otherwise- —[aside] Susie would not 


have kept this secret from me. 


Walter. But it was not until this evening that 
I could induce Miss Milford to consent.to my ad- 
‘dressing myself to you. 

Abel. She—she did consent? 

Walter. If, in the eagerness of my own wishes, 
I have not mistaken the spirit of her few and hur- 
ried replies this evening. 


my head such as I had ‘hoped | 


Abel. We'll see—we'll see. [Goes to door, L.] | 
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[hesitatingly.| Throwing myself, then, | 


[looking towards pplay-bills.| Yes, yes, — 
Walter. I will beg of you to permit me to with- | 


Abel. [aside.| Is this young man a ruffian, or | 
but a school-boy in the world’s ways?—or is he | 


appears to be? [Alowd.] Does my daughter know | 


Walter. I was much struck by Miss Milford’s | 


more during nearly two years that I was in India, | 


Walter. [bows.] I placed myself in her way | 


[rising suddenly.] When, for the first | 


‘sure you, sir, with no thought of addressing to | 
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My darling, I want you here by my side. [She 
enters bashfully; he kisses her, then leads her to | 
the sofa, L., and seats her by his side, holding her 
hand. WALTER rises and bows on SUSAN'S en- | 
trance.] Sit down, my darling. This young gen-| 
tleman—don’t tremble—has told you that he has | 
carried more than half round the world an im- | 
pression made upon his fancy some two years ago 
by ‘ Miss Miranda Milford,” in the character of a 
resplendent fairy ; he tells me—the resplendent | 
fairy’s father—that the fancy of two years ago has 
grown up to-night into a full-blown flower of love, 
which he is desirous of presenting to the resplen- 
dent fairy herself in the presence of her papa. 
Now, you and I, my darling, know something 
about floral effects; and as to this full-blown 
flower of loyve—I have just a fear that it may be 
more effective than real. 

Walter. I am sure, sir— 

Abel. [to Susan.] Don’t shrink, dear. {[7o| 
WALTER.] Let me advise you not to be sure of 
anything you may have seen at the theatre—it’s 
the realm of illusion. What assurance have you 
that the gorgeously arrayed and ravishingly 
beautiful and bewilderingly accomplished Miss 
Rosendale is not the hard-working wife of little 
Smithers, the low comedy man, whom you think 
so vulgar? or that, out of her stage finery, she 
might not appear to you as a person from whom) 
your sisters might shrink from closely associating? | 

Walter. I have thought of all this, sir; but it 
has no bearing upon my love for Miss Milford— 

Abel. Stay—stay, sir; you must not think that 
you can see everything at a glance. You are a 
gentleman— 

Walter. A merchant's son, sir, and myself a) 
merchant. 

Abel. Used from your cradle to be surrounded 
with refinement; you want a lady for your wife, | 
for only such could do justice to your home. | 

Walter. And Miss Milford— 

Abel. Is present—so we'll avoid superlatives. | 

Walter. lf I were to repeat all that others as) 
well as my own heart have told me, I might truly | 
say—she js an angel. | 

Abel. And I—I, her father, who know her bet- | 
ter than any one—[aside] in this world—[aloud ] | 
I should say—[aside to SUSAN] for your sake, my | 
precious, for your sake!—{aloud] I should say! 
that she’s nothing more than a very clever little | 
stage fairy, good-looking, but altogether common- | 
place out of her paint, and it may be a little vul-| 
gar in her habits and tastes. You’ve seen her with | 
her gossamer wings on, looking as if she was 
able to fly away like a bird, so light, so ethereal; 
did you ever happen to think of what she was like- | 
_ ly to eat for her supper when the play was over ? 
Walter. [smiling.] Such a thought never occur- 
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for Miss Milford whatever was daintiest and best. 

Abel. And you would quite have overlooked the | 
most probable supposition that she was utterly’ 
unused to such fare. Now to-night is her birth-— 
night, and she and I—who happen to be alone in 
_ the world—are going to keep it ; but you see, she’s’ 

the fairy at home; and therefore we have no. 
gathering of sister-sprites in Bowers of Beatific’ 
Bliss—no Fountains of Delirious Delight! Can. 
you guess what your fairy enchantress is going 
to sup on, on this her birthnight ? 
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red to me; but if it had, I am sure I should have! 
thought that it would be a happy duty to provide’ solutely necessary for your own comfort— 


Walter. I can only say, sir, if I had had the 
happiness of providing— 

Abel. But you hadn’t and I had! and I’ve pro- 
vided for this great and romantic occasion— 
what?—a boiled rabbit, smothered in onions! | 
Are you cured ? are your illusions blown into thin 
air? [Aside to SUSAN.] Wait, my love, wait. 

Walter. My dear sir, I thank you for the way in 
which you have set the whole truth before me. 

Abel. Aha! and saved you from the conse- 
quences of a youthful and unreflecting passion, 
under the influence of which you were fain to 
destroy your own future and that of a girl who— 

Walter. Sir, sir, pray let me speak. 

Abel. Sir, I have not a word of reproach to say | 
to you; I guard my lamb, whether from the at- | 
tack of the wolf or of the insensible storm. | 
There is noharm done—no harm, is there, my pet? | 

Susan. God bless you, father dear ! 

[She buries her face in ABEL’S bosom. _ | 

Walter. But, sir, you have misapprehended 
my words. My intention was to thank you from 
my heart for giving me the opportunity of show- 
ing to you that my love for your daughter is a | 
true and abiding affection. 

Abel. But [somewhat agitated] I see your pur- | 
pose is a frank and manly one, and I must deal 
with it in its own spirit of frankness. [To SUSAN.] | 
Tam not a tyrant father, my love, but before I — 
can trust you to say one word in this affair, I 
must say a few words more to this young gentle- 
man. Has it occurred to you, sir, that to marry - 
into a family with which you have no acquaint- 
ance, May expose you to great difficulties. 4 

‘alter. l have thought of that, sir. Pa 

Abel. [withincreasing agitation.] But—but you 
are deceived even in my daughter’s name, which 
you take to be Miranda, when it is in reality 
[with great emotion] her mother’s name—Susan. 

Waiter. That does not shock me, for I know 
how customary it is upon the stage— 

Abel. [rising abruptly with SusAN.] Upon the 
stage! but what assurance have you that—that 
this change of name has not been adopted for—_ 
[crossing to c.] Susie, my child, my darling 
child! if this young gentleman had been one of 
those silly youths, who, knowing little of the 
world and less of themselves, dream that the | 
smiles of a stage divinity are all that are wanted to 
make a heaven of a home, I think he would not 
have stood the proof to which we have put him; | 
but he holds firm to an honorable purpose, and | 
for ow honor’s sake he must be made to know the | 
people amongst-whom he is trustfully prepared to. | 
cast his lotin life. You have never suspected that | 
the name I bear is assumed—that circumstancesin | 
my life have compelled me to secrete my own, and 
take another to which I have no claim whatever. 
Walter. Dear sir! if this revelation is not ab- / 


ae 


Abel. It is! it is! and more—for my child’s s 
curity. She must know what the life is whic 
she has to shape for herself, or she may run int 
dangers of self-deception, followed by fata 
coveries. [Crossing to R.] Clutch my. 
Susie, with a grasp as if our two souls w 
together in the pressure, to be sundered 
should either grasp relax. [He sits in easy 
Susan kneeling by his side; he kisses her. 
brave, and remember! Seventeen years 
was chief clerk in a first-class 
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Thad a good salary, a home as happy as homes on 
earth can be. I was happy! too happy, for I 
: was careless of the happiness that came, I knew 
+ not how, without my seeking it. I had no vice; 
: but I had a weakness that brought a blight upon 
my life! Listen to me both, and neither of you! 
| think you guess my story’s end !—you don’t; you 
: | can’t ; for even I have never known it. 
~ Walter. Again I say, sir, if it is not absolutely 
3 necessary— 
; Abel. It is! itis! On the Derby day of each 
t year it was the custom for at least one of the 
partners and myself to go and see the race run. 
t On the day when the blight fell upon my life I 
| was hurriedly locking my desk, to start for Epsom, 
: when the collecting-clerk returned with three 
_ hundred pounds-—one hundred and fifty in notes, 
/ and one hundred and fifty in gold.” I hastily 
_ scrawled my initials against the amount entered 
| in his book, locked the money in my desk—in- 
_ tending to see that it was properly entered on the 
following morning—changed my coat, and the 
next minute was off to the Derby. One of the 
partners—the youngest of the three—was my 
companion ; we were both heavy losers by the re- 
sult of the race. Before the end of that miser- 
able day had come, I was drunk—for the first and 
last time in my life. On reaching town, instead | 
of going home, I went from place to place with, 
some of my companions of the day—I never could 
remember whom. Late in the evening I found) 
+ 
pS 
; 
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myself at the door of our house of business in the | 
city; the housekeeper let me in, and I went into 
the counting-house, with the tipsy thought of sce- 
ing that all was right. Ifelt nmy pockets for my 
keys; but I had left them in my office-coat, in the 
hurry of getting away in the morning; and when 
I had succeeded in recollecting this fact, I had 
forgotten the purpose for which I wanted the 
keys. I put them in my pocket without using 
them, and reeledhome. Home! But the squalid 
misery of that night was as nothing to the agony | 
of the night that followed. Next day I was late | 
at business, and some hours passed before I had | 
occasion to open my desk. When I did soa} 
glance was enough to tell me that the gold was 
gone—stolen! One hundred and fifty pounds !— 
Susan. Father, father! you feel my grasp? 
Abel. God bless you! In the astoundment of) 
the discovery—obeying I know not what wild im- 
~ pulse of unreasonable terror--I shut down my 
~ desk and locked it, as if I could have locked up 
- forever the secret ‘of my loss; the act destroyed 
+ me. For hours I pondered on what had happen- 
+ ed, and could come to no resolution as to what I 
, should or ever could do. When the hour for pay- 
}) ing in money to the bank had come, I was still 
+) unresolved. At that fearful moment the senior 
}) partner came into the counting-house and asked 
3 $ tola amount of the previous day’s collection. I 
3| told him phe loss ‘a the id: reales a word had 


finaly troubled.) ‘Sir, sir, I beseech 
ish your story. 

ihe rest is soon told. The partners, that 
of the three, for the youngest of the 
ttacked with brain fever on the very 


imy brain was struck by a kind of torpor. 


|low, but your change of name defeated me. 


iscovery, owing to the over-fatigue 
f the Derby day, spared me 


the—the horror of a prosecution; but, you see, 
they thought me guilty. Your mother; Susan, 
your mother alone knew that I was innocent! 
[He sinks back, overcome by emotion. 
Susan. Father! 
Abel. God bless you! I did not go mad, but 
I 
could form but one practical idea; it was to 


hasten away from London to America under an | 


assumed name. I went, leaving my wife and child 

until I had made for them a new home—a new 

home! I had just succeeded, and had written to 

my wife to come to me, when a letter reached 

me, telling me that she was ill—that—that— 
Susan. Father! oh, father ! 


Abel. Blessed be the favoring winds that flew | 


across the sea! I wasin time. She died in my 
arms, and her last look told me that she loved me, 
and knew that I was innocent! [He sinks back, 
weeping convulsively. SUSAN sinks upon her 
knees beside him. 

Walter. (greatly agitated.] 'This—this was sev- 
enteen years ago, sir. 

Abel. Seventeen years ago. 

Walter. [rising.] One word more, sir; is not 
your name Wreford ? 

Abel. It was. 

Walter. Joseph Wreford ? 

Abel. [surprised.] Joseph Wreford. 

Walter. Ob, sir, I have sought you high and 


person who abstracted the money from your desk 
had intended to replace it before you reached the 
counting-house on the following morning. 

Abel. And that man was— 

Walter. Your companion of the race-course ; 
my—my unhappy father, who, burdened with this 


dreadful secret, which he had not strength of soul | 


to divulge, within three years went to his grave, 
leaving with my guardian a sealed confession, to 
be given to me when I came of age. Sir, I have 
Se my duty, as you have nobly done yours; I— 

[He sinks down on chair, R. C., and covers 
his ‘is face with his hands. 

Abel. Two graves open at our feet, and an an- 
gel motions me to bury our secret with the mortal 
dust; if heaven so wills—it is buried forever. 
Take her, sir. Love my Susie well, for she has 
been used to be fondly loved. [Kisses her. fondly. 

Walter. My life shall be devoted to the task of 
making her happy. 

Abel. Then hooray! we're all happy! and Ill 


be sworn that some of usare hungry too! [Going | 
to door c., and calling.) Mrs. Dunstable! bring | 


up the rags of rabbis. [Coming down.]| If supper 
for one is supper for two, supper for two may be 
supper for three ; [aside] especially if some of 
the junior members of the party should find them- 
selves too happy to eat at all. 


shes Mrs. DUNSTABLE with smoking dish om 
tray, etc. 


Stay! T’'ll invite some more friends to sup with us. 
[Comes forward. To audience.| You know what 
the dish is—quite a plain and homely affair, but 
as many of you as relish it, accept my invitation ; 
come every evening till I leave off inviting you, 
and bring all your friends ; 3; yowll always find a 
hearty welcome at the supper table of A Farry’s 
FATHER. 
THE END. 
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eerie passion, etc., etc., etc., which have, from 

7 the first invention of love and writing, composed | 

A SILEN T W OM AN: ithe epistles of fond absent swains ; yet I can as- . 
‘sure you that it is in no respect behind the most 

| | approv ed specimens of that class of composition. — 
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D Larce, in One Act. Oh, if you had seen it, you would have been in. 
aya with it. 
BY THOMAS HAILES LACY. Mar. Indeed, papa! I was passing from my | 
er just now, and seeing an open letter upon | 
CHARA GTH RS! the floor, near the library, I took it up—I recog- © 

MARIANNE SANDFORD. Mr. SANDForp. nized the writing. By accident my eye fellon a 
Artutr MERTON. 'few words, which had not the effect of inspiring | 


‘me. with raptures, and if you'll permit me, my 
SceNE.—A Drawing-Room in Mr. SANDFoRL’s “ear papa, as you appear to have mistaken Mr. 


House. Merton’s meaning, I will refresh oe recollection 


Enter Mr. SANDFORD, R., meeting MARIANNE, L. ede te 
ae ree VD nares i] MARIANNE Sand. [aside.] The deuce takeit! T’vemade a 


Sand. So, Marianne, you have returned from -bad business of this! Arthur will never forgive my 


your charitable visit to the village ? ‘incaution. [Alowd.] But, Marianne— 
Mar. Yes, papa—and I’ve had a most delight-! Mar. Allow me, sir. [Reads letter.] ‘‘ My dear 
ful walk. and respected sir—I have resolved to terminate | 


Sand. And I’ve delightful news for you. I my visit here, and once more procure myself the | 
have, this morning , received by post a letter from delight of seeing you and my dear Miss Sandford. 
Mr. Arthur Merton. T am vain enough to suppose that my determi- 

Mar. Indeed, papa? nation will not prove unwelcome to either. Al- 

Sand. Yes indeed! He writes me word that though, with regard to Marianne, I must confess 
he has brought his continental excursion to rather | that the intelligence of her only fault, a too great 
an abrupt conclusion—has set out on his return, | proneness for conversation, an irrepressible love 
and will probably arrive within a few hours of of talking, is rather distressing tome. If I have 
| this letter. - \a predilection in the world, it is for a silent 

Mar. Is that ally papa? Does he not mention— | woman, and to find Marianne the ultra reverse 

Sand. To be sure he does. Do you think he | of that, is an affliction that I do not know how I 
could forget his favorite, Marianne—his youth-| shall get over. My consolation is that the evil 
ful playmate and companion, his betrothed wife? may not be incurable. Iam compelled to con- 
No, my dear, heis as fervent in his mention of clude abruptly—the post is about to depart ; but 
you as ever, and is all anxiety for the hour when, if not detained by adverse weather, I shall arrive - 
_ in compliance with my own and his late esteemed nearly as soon as this. With the best wishes, I 
father’s last expressed desire, our families are to subscribe myself your friend, Arthur Merton.” So, 
become allied by your acceptance of his hand. _ papa, this is your pretty love-letter? Who could 

Mar. Why, papa, I must confess that I have) have originated this atrocious calumny? I fond 
no wish to rebel against your decree; and if I)of talking! ‘Hearts and darts, blisses and_ 
were assured that Arthur still preserved the | kisses, turtle-doves and Cupids,” indeed! ‘A 
opinion of me he used to have— Could you not too great proneness for conversation.” I, that 
It me look at his letter, papa ? ‘for hours at my harp, and never once my i 

Sand. Certainly —certainly, my dear. [Aside.] except to sing. I, thate 
I must make some excuse, it will never do to let’ Sand. My dear Marianne— 
her see it. [Alowd.] Yes, yes, you shall peruse itby Mar. Don’t interrupt me, pa—it’s a very gr 
and bye, but just now I locked it up, and cannot shame, and I could ery of vexation. You 
readily get at it. have written this yourself, you must have tol 

Mar. Ym sorry for that, sir! him ; but when he comes, I'll speak_to him 

Sand. I dare say you are—it’s quite natural. rectly—he shan’t say a word until I have ¢ 
But although I cannot give you a very vivid idea vinced him that I hate talking, that Inever wi 
of the flames and darts, blisses and kisses, turtle- a syllable—unless there is a ‘positive | 
doves and Cupids, constant hearts, faithful vows, for it. poe 
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Sand. But, Marianne— 

Mar. “If he has a propensity in the world, it 
is for @ silent woman.” Silent! [ve a great 
mind to—yes, I will! Papa, if you will promise to 
be secret, and not betray me, I’ll forgive you! I 
| have a little scheme that will make him glad to! 
| take me, tongue and all, as he left me. Will you’ 
give me your word, dear papa? 


discovery, I suppose I must let you have your own 
| way. But what is your plan? 

Mar. J hear a chaise driving up the avenue—it 
must be Arthur. We have not a moment to lose— 
this way, pa, and you shall know what I wish you 
to do. 

[Hxit MR. SANDFORD and MARIANNE, R. 1 E. 
Arthur Merton. [speaks without, L. 1 £.] See 
the luggage safely taken out, and give the man 
whatever change you have. 

ARTHUR MERTON enters, L 

So, I am once more within these hospitable walls, 
the home of my childhood. But since my depar- 
| ture for Cambridge, a few days’ occasional visit is 
all that I have been enabled to bestow on it. 
Everything remains as when I last left it—all is 
still the same—still! No, not exactly—Marianne’s 
tongue, by her father’s account, appears to be 
anything but still. Unhappy dog thatIam! I 
have made the round of Europe and half Asia, but 
cannot find one female who can or, will be silent. 
And so, in despair, I return to my native land— 
and since I cannot please myself in my choice, I 
will gratify my father’s friend. Not but Marianne 
is all I could wish, if it were not for that perpet- 
ual motion. Oh, for a woman who will not talk! 


| richer than before, by exhibiting the eighth and 
| most wonderful wonder of the world, a@ silent 
| woman. 

Enter Mr. SANDFORD, R 


Sand. Welcome—welcome, my dear boy. 
[Shakes hands. 
Merton. Sir, I thank you. How is your health? 
Sand. Never better, Arthur. 
Merton. And Marianne, too, sir—is she— 
| Sand. Oh, yes, her health is excellent, but— 
~ Merton. Ah, sir, I know very well what you are 
3 going to say——het infirmity! Alas! we cannot 
~ expect to find perfection. 
| Sand. No, indeed; and I am rejoiced to per- 
ou “ceive you view the case with such philosophy. 
+ Everything has been tried to cure the evil. 
+ . Merton. Upon my word, sir, yowre very kind, 
+) but it is of no avail; nature has placed an insur- 
mountable bar to its removal—they can’t help it! 
_ Sand. The most celebrated professors of theo- 
+) retical and practical surgery have been called in. 
_ Merton. [aside.] Well, that is excessively kind, 
call in surgeons to endeavor to make my wife 
er tongue. [Alowd.] Did they give any 
of success ? ; 
md. Not the most distant. Poor thing! it has 
oken her heart. 
ferton. Zounds, sir, it’s not quite so bad as 
either ! 
d. It will be the death of me. 

e devil it will! [ Calls. | Peter, 
el chaise. < 
F appy gir 

Ttl hgh to be pitied a little, sir. 


Sand. Well, as I have been the cause of this 
'I must confess I am rather afraid of hearing her. 


Td buy her with my whole estate, then become | 


Sand. Ah, I see how it is—you repent of your 
promise. Well, my young friend, I cannot blame 
you—and may you be happy elsewhere. 

Merton. Why, sir, I don’t exactly say that; and 
\¥ et— 

Sand. Be it so. Butperhaps you would like to 
‘see her, and take a last farewell of the unfortu- 
inate creature ? 

Merton. I should be most happy to see her, but 


Sand. Hearing her? What, then, you have not 
heard of her misfortune ? 
Merton. Misfortune ! 

Sand. Terrible ! 

Merton. No! 

Sand. Horrible ! 

Merton. No! 

Sand. She’s ruined ! 

Merton. Impossible! 

Sand. Her prospect’s blighted ! 

Merton. Name the wretch ! 

Sand. Old Timkins. 

Merton. What, the one-legged boatman? 

Sand. The same. 

Merton. What a taste ! 

Sand. He upset the boat! 

Merton. Go on! 

Sand. She fell into the water! 

Merton. Why, she’s not dead? 

Sand. Worse ! 

Merton. Worse? 

- Sand. She caught a cold ! 

Merton. Is that all? 

Sand. It settled in her head ! 

Merton. Well? 

Sand. Since that time she has never been able 
to articulate a single syllable. 

Merton. What, can’t she speak ? 

Sand. Not a word—the poor girlis dumb! . 

Merton. Tol, lol, ete., ete. [Sings and dances. 

Sand. Why, Arthur—poor fellow, he’s mad! 
the grief has taken away his senses! 

Merton. The “ eighth wonder” is found at last! 
When am I to be married? ‘This day—this hour 
—this minute. [Calling.] Peter, send away the 
chaise. 

Sand. What do.you mean ? ye you marry my 
daughter ? 


What misfortune ? 


Merton. Certainly! hasn’t the marriage been — 


resolved on from infancy? Haven’t we wandered 
together in childhood like ‘‘ Paul and Virginia ?” 
Haven’t wé slept in each other’s innocent arms, 
like the ‘‘ Babes in the Wood 2?” And we will now 
be united—never—never to part! 
Sand. With all my heart—come along, Arthur! 
Going R. 
Merton. Happy fellow! I can sit and talk to 


her all day long—she won’t interrupt me. I can 
whisper in her ear-— : 
Sand. That will be of no avail. What will be 


the use of whispering, when she can’t hear you? 

Merton. Why not ? 

Sand. She’s deaf! 

‘Merton. Deaf? 

Sand. Yes, deaf! 

Merton. You don’t say so ! 

Sand. The same cause that prevents her speak- 
ing prevents her hearing. 

Merton. That’s very awkward. Dumb—dumb 
—dumb! That’s all very well; but deaf—deaf— 
deaf! Can she not hear at all? 
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Sand. Yes, if you speak very loud she can make 
out a portion of what you say. 

Merton. Well, there is some consolation in that. 
There’s nothing else the matter, is there ? 

Sand. Nothing ! 

Merton. She’s not blind ? 

Sand. No. 

Merton. Nor lame? 

Sand. No. 

Merton. Then I’m determined; now that I have 
found a silent woman—shall I hesitate? No, not 
for an instant. Let her be deaf—she’s dumb! 
Now, sir, if you please! 

Sand. This way. [ Going. 

Merton. One moment, sir—a difficulty ‘strikes 
me: how the deuce shall we contrive to get mar- 
ried if she can’t say ‘‘ Love, honor and obey ?” 

Sand. Oh, the clergyman will. settle that. 

Merton. 1 shall be the envy of the world, in 
having a wife who won’t contradict me. Ha, ha, 
ha! because she can't! [Exeunt R. 


Enter MARIANNE, C., with her tablets and ear- 
trumpet. 

Mar. 
not contradict him indeed! I'll teaze the wretch. 
Here are my tablets—here is my vehicle of com- 
munication with him. They come—now for an 
unconscious look and a serious countenance. 

[Sits R. 
Enter SANDFORD and MERTON, C. 


Merton. There she sits. 
melancholy she looks! She is more hand- 
some than ever. Sir, apprise her of my presence. 
Upon my word, she don’t look any the worse for 
being dumb. [SANDFORD goes to MARIANNE, 
_ taps her on shoulder—she turns—he points to MER- 
TON—she starts up, runs to hum, shakes his hand, 
and appears delighted to see him.| Sweet crea- 
ture; how delighted she is; charming Marianne, I 
assure you that my sorrow — 


Poor Marianne, how 


Sand. Must be considerably louder, or she will 


not be the wiser for it. 
Merton. I beg your pardon, I quite forgot. 
[Louder.| My dear Marianne— 


Sand. That will not do. I am sorry to say that! 


you must exert your lungs—she can’t hear a word 
—speak as loudly as youcan. [I'll leave you, to 
give directions for dinner, and. return in a few 
minutes. [Hxit c. 
Merton. [brings chairs, they sit.] Now, then, 
for a desperate effort. [Very loud.] How ‘do you 
do, Marianne? [She gets up, goes to table, brings 
handkerchief with ear- trumpet, sits and puts ut to 
her ear very deliberately.) - Hang it, this is too 
bad! to make love through that infernal machine 
is utterly impossible! but as it is the forlorn hope, 
here goes. How do you do? [Very loud.] Do 
you hear that, Marianne? [She nods.] Aye, now 
we shall get on. Shouting | My dear Marianne, 
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I have overheard it all—a wife that will | 


I am aaligneba cera that is, I am sorry to 
see you under such a misfortune ; [coughs] butI 
am sorry—that is, I am glad to have an opportu- | 
nity of consoling—[coughs] I can’t stand it, it’s | 
impossible. I’m as hoarse as a raven already. 
[She goes to table, brings tablets and writes—he 
reads.| ‘I am happy to find that you still think 
me worthy of your regard.” Charming! I have 
always regarded you—[She puts trumpet to ear.] 
Curse the trumpet! [Shouting.] Ihave always 
regarded you with admiration, which is but in- 
creased by the knowledge of your misfortune ! 
[Ske writes—he reads.] ‘‘ You wish to know the 
extent of my fortune?” [Business as before.| No, 
Marianne, my sentiments to you are distinct from 
any consideration of pounds, shillings and pence! 
[She writes—he reads.| ‘‘ You imagine that a 
wife will be a considerable expense?” I foresee 
that it will, in breath, at any rate. I must engage 
the town crier, and woo her by proxy. I tell you, 
madame—[She writes—he reads.| ‘Sir, if you 
swear in my presence, I must retire.” D—-n it, 
madame, I never swear! It’s all over with me. 
Tm a miserable man—she can’t understand a 
word. [Large bell rings, L.| What the devil’s 
that? [Stopping his ears; she puts up trumpet, 
then writes—he reads.) ‘‘ Did you hear a bell, 
Mr. Merton?” Did I hear a bell? I think I did! 
[Loudly.| What does it mean? Is the house on 
fire? [She writes—he reads.] ‘‘It is the alarm 
bell which they,ring when I am wanted for any 
household affairs.” A very pretty article of fur- 
niture for our sleeping-room ! 


Enter SANDFORD, C. 


Sand. Well, have you contrived to establish a 
reciprocity of communication? Do you under- | 
stand each other? 

Merton. Not a word—not a syllable! She can’t 
make me a single answer to the purpose. Oh, 
that she had the use of her tongue. Were it ever 
in motion I should be content, so that a but 
hear and speak to me. 

Mar. I take you at your word—I can use my 
tongue, although I trust you will never have oc- 
casion to reproach me with its abuse. 

Merton. Astonishing! can I believe my senses? 

Mar. I can use my ears, too, and their first 
employment must be to listen to your apologies 
for your impeachment of my sex’s prerogative. 

Sand. Yes, yes, Arthur, it was merely an in- 
nocent artifice to revenge the expressions con- 
tained in your letter, which fell by accident into 
her hands. 

Merton. I am overjoyed; and could all around | 
but feel as well satisfied as I do— — | 

Mar. That question remains to be asked. Let | 
me hope that they will not be deaf to our efforts, 
nor dwmb when called on for their approbation of 
4 SILENt Woman! 

THE END. 
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A Comedy, in Five Acts. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


“ Gallot. Miss Verity. 
Four eerie, Three Bridesmaids and Three Ser vants. 


e 2 XITS AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door: L. P 

e; M.D. Liddle To hear you, one doth feel the bounding steed; 
Cen re; t 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c, The reader is supposed to be on the nes 


S D. Toft Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. Mid 
Door. RELATIVE PositIons.—R. means Right; L. Left; C. 


facing the audience. 


AA Wd be 
SCENE I.—The Lobby of an Inn. 


Enter CHARGEWELL, hurriedly, L. 

Char. What hoa, there! 
wine! 
pees cool, 


Are, the knaves asleep ? 
‘or we shall starve the till! 


¢) are you? 
Enter GEORGE, R 
Geo. Bere am I, sir. 


Take care they come again. 
oice company ! That Master Waller, I hear 


eep purse and easy strings ! ! 
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THE LOVE-CHASE: 


Hoa, sirrahs! More 
Let not our 
Good 
aiting, more than viands and wine, doth help to 
make the inn! George! Richard! Ralph! where 


2 
. YS, Sir. 
har. That’s right. Serve them as quick as 
yorder! A fair company! I have seen them 


A 
e spirit—leads the town. Pay him much 


ngth of this play necessarily requires curtailments 
ncenees thus omnided are those wArkod wit ith 


Geo. And there is another, sir; a capital gen- 
tleman, though from the country. A gentleman 
most learned in dogs and horses. He doth talk 
wondrous edification; one Master Wildrake. I 
wish you could hear him, sir. 
| Char. Well, well! attend to them. Let them 
not cool o’er the liquor, or their calls will grow 
|slack. Keep feeding the fire while it blazes, and 
the blaze will continue. Look to it well! 

Geo. I will, sir. 


er toes ed Char. And be careful, above all, that you please 
Mt Fondl Mr. Strickland. Mr. Placide. 
Wales ee faltonsc Wheatley. Master Waller. He is a guest worth pleasing ; 
Wildrake 020000000002 i eke. - on ‘ he is a gentleman. Free order, quick pay ! 
ao io Gore i. Wredericks. | Geo. And such, ’ll dare be sworn, is the other. 
“ Hutchings. “ Wells A man of mighty stores of knowledge—most 
Poe ae .. Johnson. | Jearned in dogs and horses! Never was I so edi- 
| © Bishop. _ “ Gallot fied by the discourse of mortal man. 
oeet cs Garland [Exeunt CHARGEWELL, L., GEORGE, R. 
4 ay. ing 
Mrs. oa er Mrs. Wheatley. ST 
“Nisbett. te Sh: - 
: ....Miss Vandenhoff. “ Richardson,| SCENE II.—A Room in an Inn. MASTERS WAL- 
70 ----Mrs. Tayleure. ‘* Durie. LER, WILDRAKE, TRUEWORTH, NEVILLE and | 
> ..-Miss Wrighten. “Conway. | 


HUMPHREYS, sitting round a table, Cc 


Wal. Well, Master Wildrake, speak you of the 
chase ? 


You bring the hounds, and game, and all to view— 
All seudding to the jovial huntsman’s cheer ! 
And yet I pity the poor crownéd deer, 
And always fancy ’tis by Fortune’s spite, 
That lordly head of his he bears so high— 
Like Virtue, stately in calamity, 
And hunted by the human, worldly hound. — 
Is made to fly before the pack, that straight 
Burst into song at prospect of his death. 
You say their ery is harmony ; ; and yet 
The chorus scarce is music to my ear, 
When I bethink me what it sounds to his; 
Nor deem I sweet the note that rings the knell - 
Of the once merry forester ! 
Nev. The same things A 
Do please or pain, according to the thought 
We take of them. Somesmile at their own death, 
Which most do shrink from, as a beast of prey — 
It. kills to look upon. But you, who take 
Such pity of the deer, whence follows it 
You hunt more costly game ?—The comely maid, 
To wit, that waits on buxom Widow Green ? 
Hum. The comely maid! Such term not half 
the sum 
Of her rich beauty gives! Were rule to go 
By loveliness, I know not in the court, 
Or city, lady ‘might not Beh, serve 
That lady serving-maid ! 
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True. Come! your defense ! 
Why show you ruth where there’s least argument, 


Oh, Master Waller, where we used to hunt, 
We think the sport no crime. 
Hum. I give you joy ; 
You prosper in your chase. 
Wal. Not so! The maid, 
In simple honesty, I must pronounce 
A miracie of virtue, well as beauty. 

Nev. And well do I believe you, Master Waller ; 
-Those know I who have ventured gift and promise 
But for a minute of her ear—the boon 
Of a poor dozen words spoke through a chink— 
And come off bootless, save the haughty scorn 
That cast their bounties back to them again. 

True. That warrants her what Master Waller 

speaks her. 

Is she so very fair? 

Nev. Yes, Master Trueworth ; 
And I believe indeed an honest maid; 
But love’s the coin to market with for love, 
And that knows Master Waller. On pretense 
Of sneaking kindness for gay Widow Green, 
He visits her for sake of her fair maid ! 
To whom a glance or word avails to hint 
| His proper errand; and—as glimpses only 
Do only serve to whet the wish to see— 
Awakens interest to hear the tale 
So stintingly that’s told. I know his practice— 
Luck to you, Master Waller! If you win, 
You merit it, who take the way to win! 

Wal. Good, Master Neville ! 

True. I should laugh to see 
The poacher snared!—the maid, for 

sought, 
Turn out a wife. 

Nev. How say you, Master Waller? 
Things quite as strange have fallen! 

Wal. Impossible ! 

True. Impossible! Most possible of things— 
If thowrt in love! Where merit lies itself, 

What matters it to want the name, which, 
weighed, 

Is not the worth of so much breath as it takes 

‘To utter it! “ Ifbut from Nature’s hand 

| “She is all you could expect of gentle blood, 

“ Face, form, mien, speech; with these, what to be- 
Jong 

_ “To lady more behooves ?—_thoughts delicate, 

“ Affections generous, and modesty— 

“ Perfectionating, brightening crown of all!— 

“Tf she hath these—true titles to thy heart— 

“What doth she lack that’s title to thy hand ? 

“The name of lady, which is none of these, 

ob ‘But may belong without!” Thou might’st do 
worse 

Than marry her! Thou would’st undoing her! 

Yea, by my mother’s name, a shameful act, 

Most shamefully performed ! 

Wal. [starting up and drawing, R. C.) Sir! 

Nev. [and the others interposing, C.] Gentlemen! 

True. [L. C.] All’s right! Sit down! I will 

not draw again. 
A word with you: If—as a man—thou say’st, 
Upon thy honor, I have spoken wrong, 
Vl ask thy pardon—though I never hold 
‘Communion with thee more ! 
Wal. [after a pause, Pata! up his sword, R.C. ] 
My sword is sheathed ! 
Wilt let me take thy hand ? 


mistress 


LOVE-CHASE. 


| And faster than before. 
Deny it where there’s most? You will not plead? | Is a new virtue added to a man! 


[Act I, Scene 3. 


True. [L. C.] ’Tis thine, good sir, 


A fault confessed 


“Yet let me own some blame was mine. A truth 
“May be too harshly told ”—but ’tis a theme | 
Iam tender on. I had a sister, sir— 
You understand me !—’Twas my happiness - 
To own her once—I would forget her now !— 
I have forgotten !—I know not if she lives! 
Things of such strain as we were speaking of, 
Spite of myself, remind me of her! So! 

Nev. Sit down! Let’s have more wine. 

Wild. [u.] Not so, good sirs. 
Partaking of your hospitality, 
I have overlooked good friends I came to visit, 
And who have late become sojourners here— 
Old country friends and neighbors, and with 

whom 


I e’en take up my quarters. Master Trueworth, 


| Bear witness for me. 


True. It is even so: 
Sir William Fondlove and his charming daughter. 
Wild. [aside.| Aye, ee Constance. Charny 
ing, does he say ? 
Yes, neighbor Constance is a charming girl 
To those that do not know her. If she plies me 
As hard as was her custom in the country, 
I should not wonder though this very day 
I seek the home I quitted for a month! 
[Aloud.| Good even, gentlemen. 
: _ [Crosses L., going out. 
Hum. Nay, if you go 
We all break up, and sally forth together. 


Wal. [R. c.] Beit-so. Your hand again good 
Master Trueworth ! 
IT am sorry I did pain you 


True. [c.] Itis thine, sir. [They go out, L. 


Scene III.— Sirk WILLIAM FONDLOVE’s House. 


A Room. 


Enter StR WILLIAM, R. 


Sir W. At sixty-two to be in leading strings 
Is an old child—and with a daughter, too! 
Her mother held me ne’er in check so strait 
As she. I must not go but where she likes, 
Nor see but whom she likes, do anything 
But what she likes! A slut, bare twenty-one! 
Nor minces she commands! A brigadier 
More coolly doth not give his orders out 
Than she! Her waiting maid is aid-de-camp ; 
My steward adjutant; my lackeys sergeants ; 
That bring me her high pleasure how I march 
‘And counter-march—when I’m on duty—when 
T’m off—when suits it not to tell it me 
Herself— Sir William, thus my mistress says!” 
As saying it were enough—no will of mine 
Consulted! Iwill marry. Must I serve, 
Better a wife my mistress than a daughter ! 
And yet the vixen says if I do marry, 
Vl find she’ll rule my Wife as well as me! 


Enter TRUEWORTH, L. 


Ah, Master Trueworth ! Welcome, Master True- 
worth ! 


True. THoDKS, sir; I am glad to see you took 


Pa 


so well! 
Sir W. Ah, Master Trueworth, when one t 
the hill, 


Tis rapid going down! We climb by steps 
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On this side now—now that! When enters she} Wild. [without, R.] To see the town, not you! 
- A drawing-room, what worlds of gracious things) A kiss! 
t| Her courtesy says!—she sinks with such a sway,| Con. I vow Yl not. 
Greeting on either hand the company, Wild. I swear you shall. 

en. slowly rises to her state again! Con. A saucy cub! I vow, I had as lieve 

is the empress of the card- table! Your whipper-in had kissed me! 
and and arm !—gods, did you see her deal—|__ Sir W. Do you hear? 
curved and pliant wrist dispense the pack,| True. Ido. Most pleasing discords ! 


Act I, Scene 3.] Tee Ey ee L.O Ve Car vACS Ba. 3 
_ By strides we reach the bottom. Look at me, — Plums, peaches, apricots and nectarines— 
| And guess my age. Whose bloom is poor to paint her cheeks and lips ; : 
True. Turned fifty. By Jove, V’ll marry! [ Crosses L. ne 
Sir W. Ten years more! True. You forget, Sir William, 
How marvelously well I wear! I think I do not know the lady. 
You would not flatter me! But scan me close Sir W. Great your loss. 
And pryingly, as one who seeks a thing By all the gods, ’ll marry! But my daughter t 
He means to find—what signs of age dost see ? Must needs be married first. She rules my house ; 
True. None! Would rule it still, and will not have me wed. 
Sir W. None about the corners of the eyes? A clever, handsome, darling, forward minx! 
Lines that diverge like to the spider’s joists, When I became a widower, the reins 3 
Whereon he builds his airy fortalice ? Her mother dropped she caught—a hoyden girl ; ¢ 
They call them crow’s feet—has the ugly bird Nor since would e’er give up, howe’er I strove 
Been perching there ?—eh ?—well ? To coax or catch them from her. One way still it 
| True. There’s something like, Or t/other, she would keep theta aver pout, 
_ But not what one must see, unless he’s blind, plead ; 
Like steeple on a hill. Now vanquish me with water, now with fire ; 
__ Sir W. [after a pause.| Your eyes are good ! ! | Would box my face, and, ere T well could ope t 
I am certainly a wonder for my age ; My mouth to chide her, stop it with a kiss! 
_I walk as well asever! Do I stoop ? The monkey! what a plague she’s tome! How ¢ 
True. A plummet from your head would find|I love her! how I love the Widow Green! os 
your heel. [Crosses R. |% 
j Sir W. It is my make—my make, good Master, rue. Then marry her! ; 
Trueworth ; Sir W. [tell thee, first of all t 
. _ I do not study it.’ Do you observe Must needs my daughter marry. See I not t 
! The hollow in my back? That’s natural. - |A hope of that; she naught affects the sex: ° 
; As now I stand, so stood Iwhen a child, |Comes suitor after suitor—all in vain. z 
2 A rosy, chubby boy! Iam youthful to Fast as they bow, she courtesies and says “Nay!” |¢ 
: A miracle! My arm is firm as ’twas Or she, a woman, lacks a woman’s heart, t 
At twenty. Feel it! ‘Or hath a special taste which none can hit. be 
True. [feeling his arm.] It is deal! | True. Or taste, Rerbepe, which is already hit. + 
Sir W. Oak—oak, Sir W. Eh!—how ? + 
Isn’t it, Master Trueworth? Thouhast knownme| True. Remember you no country friend, t 
Ten years and upwards. Think’st my leg is| Companion of her walks—her squire to church, it 
i shrunk ? Her beau whenever she went visiting— Be 
: True. No. Before she came to town? re 
g _ Sir W. No! not in the calf? Sir W. No! Dg 
; True. As big a calf True. None ?—art sure ? 
i As ever. No playmate when she was a girl? 
Sir W. Thank you, thank you—I believe it! Sir W. Oh, aye! 
} When others waste ’tis growing time with me! |That Master Wildrake I did pray thee go 
‘ I feel it, Master Trueworth! Vigor, sir, And wait for at the inn, but had forgotten. + 
i Tn every joint of me !—could run! could leap ! Is he come? 
Why shouldn’t Tmarry? Knife and fork I play| True. And in the house. Some friends that 
- Better than many a boy of twenty-five— met him 
Why shouldn’t I marry? If they come to wine, | As he alighted, laid strong hands upon him 
My brace of bottles can I carry home, And made him stop for dinner. We had else 
And ne’er a headache. Death! why shouldn’t I| Been earlier with you. 
“Imarry ? Sir W. Ha! Iam glad he’s come. 
True. I see in nature no impediment. True. She may be smit with him. 
Sir W. Impediment? she’s all appliances !— Sir W. As cat with dog ! 
And fortune’s with me, too! The Widow Green|} True. He heard her voice as we did mount the 
-| Gives hints tome! The pleasant Widow Green! stairs, 
- Whose fortieth year, instead of autumn, brings | And darted straight to join her. 
+ A-second summer in. Odds boddikins, Sir W. You shall see 
+| How young she looks! What life isin her eyes!) What wondrous calm and harmony, take place 
,| What ease is in her gait! while, as she walks, When fire meets gunpowder ! 
3) Her waist, still tapering, takes it pliantly! Con. [without, R.] Who sent for you? 
| How lollingly she bears her head withal: What made you come? 


ft she speaks—how very soft! Her voice Enter. CONSTANCE (nd WILDRAKE, R 


elting from her round and swelling throat,| Con. Father, speak 
¢ you of sweetest, mellowest things— | To neighbor Wildrake. 
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Sir W. Very glad to see him. 
Wild. I thank you, good Sir William! 
you joy 
Of your good looks. 
Con. W hat, Phoebe! Phoebe! Phebe ! 
Sir W. What want’st thou with thy lap-dog? | 
Con. Only, sir, | 
_ To welcome neighbor Wildrake ! 
To show himself in town ! 

Sir W. Wilt hold thy peace? | 
Con. Yes; if you'll lesson me to hold my laughter. 
Wildrake ! 

Wild. Well? 

Con. Let me walk thee in the park— 
How they would stare at thee! 

Sir W. Wilt ne’er give o’er? 

Wild. Nay, let her have her way—Lheed her not; 


What a figure 


THE LOVE-CHASE. 


| ‘The unskilled owner held so cheap, he grudged 
Give | 


'He has not been awake to. 


Oh, to be free to marry Widow Green! 


Though to more courteous welcome [ have right. 

Although Iam neighbor Wildrake, reasonisreason! | 

Con. And right is right! so welcome, neighbor 
Wildrake, 

I am very, ver y, very glad to see you! 

Come, for a quarter of an hour we’ll e’en 

Agree together! How do your horses, neighbor ? | 

‘Wild. Pshaw ! 

Con. And your dogs? 

Wild. Pshaw ! 

Con. Whipper-in and huntsman ? 

Sir W. Converse of things thou know’st to talk 
about. 

Con. And keep him silent, father, when I know 

He cannot talk of any other things? 

How does thy hunter? What a sorry trick 
.He played thee t’other day, to balk his leap, 

And throw thee, neighbor! Did he balk the leap ? | 
: Confess! You sportsmen never are to blame! 
_ Say you are fowlers, ’tis your dog’s in fault ; 

Say you-are anglers, ’tis your tackle’s wrong ; 

Say you are hunters, why, the honest horse 

That bears your weight must bear your MUTE 
too. 


| To the melodious yelping of a hound, 
(Except the braying of his huntsman’s horn! 


Why, whither go you ? 
Wild. Anywhere from thee. 
Con. With me, you mean. 
Wild. I mean it not. 
Con. You do! 
Pll give you fifty reasons for’t—and first, 
Where you go, neighbor, I'll go! 
[ They-go out L., WILDRAKE pettishly, CONSTANCE | 
~ laughing. 
Sir W. Do you mark? 
Much love is there! 
True. Indeed, a heap, or none. 
I’d wager on the heap! ‘ 
Sir W. Aye! Do you think 
These discords, as in the musician’s art, 
Are subtle servitors to harmony ? 
That all this war’s for peace? This wrangling but 
A masquerade, where love his roguish face 
Conceals beneath an ugly visor ?—Well ? 
True. Your guess and my conceit are not a mile 
Apart. ‘ Unlike to other common flowers, 
_“ The flower of love shows various in the bud— 
“Twill look a thistle, and ’twill blow a rose !” 
‘And with your leave ll put it to the test; 
Affect myself, for thy fair daughter, love— 
Make him my confidant—dilate to him 


-Good bye! 


My many graces, more accomplishments, 
And virtues topping either; in a word, ' 
How I’m the fairest, kindest, best of neighbors! 


Upon the graces of her heart and mind, 

Feature and form—that well may comment bear— 
Till—“‘ like the practiced connoisseur, who finds 
“A gem of art out in a household picture 


She treats me worse and worse! 


{Act II, Scene 1, 


Bo 


“ Renewal of the chipped and tarnished frame, 
‘‘ But values now as priceless ”—I arouse him 
Into a quick sense of the worth of that 
‘Whose merit hitherto from lack of skill, 

“ Or dulling habit of acquaintanceship,” 


Con. [without, c. D.] Neighbor Wildrake ! 
Sir W. Hither they come. I fancy well thy game! 


V’ll call her hence anon—then ply him well. 
[ Goes out RB. 
Wild. [without.] Nay, neighbor Constance ! 
True. He’s high in storm. 


Enter WILDRAKE and CONSTANCE, L. D. 


Wild. To Lincolnshire, I tell thee. 
Con. Lincolnshire! i 
What, prithee, takes thee off to Lincolnshire ? 
Wild. Too great delight in thy fair company. 
True. Nay, Master Wildrake, why away so soon ? 
| You're scarce a day intown! [Aside.] ‘ Extremes 
like this, 
‘¢ And starts of purpose, are the signs ’tis love, 
‘Though inmatured as yet.” 
Con. He’s long enough 
In town! What should he here? 
town ; 
No man is he for concerts, balls or routs ! 
No game he knows at cards, save rare Pope Joan! 
He ne’er could master, dance beyond a jig ; 
And as for music, nothing to compare 


He’s lost in 


| Ask him to stay in town! 

Sir W. [without, R.] Hoa, Constance! 

Con. Sir !— 
Neighbor, a pleasant ride to Lincolnshire ! 
Good bye ! 

Sir W. [without, R.] Why, Constance ! 

Con. Coming, sir!—Shake hands! 
Neighbor, good bye! Don’t look so woe-begone ; 
|'Tis but a two days’ ride, and thou wilt see 
‘Royer, and Spot, and Nettle, and the rest 
Of thy dear country friends! 

Sir W. [without, R.] Constance! I say. 

Con. Anon!—Commend me to the gentle souls, 
And pat them forme! Will you, neighbor Wild- 

rake ? 
Sir W. [without, R.] Why, Constance! Con- 
stance ! 

Con. In a moment, sir!— &t 
Good bye! I'd ery, dear neighbor, if I could ! r 
A pleasant day when next you hunt! 
And, prithee, mind thy horse don’t balk his leap! 
Good bye! and after dinner drink my health ! 
‘A bumper, sirs, to neighbor Constance!” Do! 
And give it in a speech, wherein unfold 
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[They go out severally. “TRUEWORTH trying to. 
pacify WILDRAKE, L. CONSTANCE laughing, R. 
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Scene I.—A Room in Str WILLIAM’s House. 
Enter TRUEWORTH and WILDRAKE, R. 


Wild. Nay, Master Trueworth, Ve must need 
gone ! 
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Act II, Scene 1.] 


That words have none to pay her. For her sake | 
I quit the town to-day. I like-a jest, 
But hers are jests past bearing. I am her butt 
She nothing does but practice on! A plague! 
Fly her shafts ever your way? 

True. Would they did! 


a 
Preeereucecr ec 


— 


thee so? 

True. Thou know’st her not. 
: Wild. I know not neighbor Constance ? 
~ Then know [ not myself, or anything 
Which as myself I know! 

True. Heigh-ho! 

Wild. Heigh-ho! 
Why, what a burden that for a man’s song! 
’Twould fit a maiden that was sick for love. 
Heigh-ho! Come, ride with me to Lincolnshire, | 
_ And turn thy “ heigh-ho!” into “hilly-ho !” 
True. Nay, rather tarry thou in town with me. 
_ Men sometimes find a friend’s hand of avail 
When useless proves their own. Wilt lend me thine? | 

Wild. Or may my horse break down in asteeple | 

chase ! 
True. A ee chase ! 
of that? 

I’m for the steeple—not to ride a race, 
Only to get there !—not alone, in sooth ; 


; 
+ But in fair company ! 
i 
| 


ee 


Wild. Thou’rt not in love ? 
True. Heigh-ho! 
Wild. Thou wouldst not marry ? 
True. With your help. 
Wild. And whom, I prithee ? 
True. Gentle mistress Constance ! 
~ Wild. What! neighbor Constance? 
did I dream 
That mortal man would fall in love with her. 


-* I never thought of. I feel very strange. 
; What seest in neighbor Constance ? 
True. Lovers’ eyes 
_ See with a vision proper to themselves, 
_ Yet thousand eyes will vouch what mine affirm. 
First, then, I see in her the mould express 
of woman-—stature, feature, body, limb— 
Breathing the gentle sex we value most, 
When most ’tis at antipodes with ours ! 
Wild. You mean that neighbor Constance is a 
woman. 
Why, yes; she is a woman, certainly. 
ji True. So eon for person. 


+ lexi 
+ Whats ‘als ws liken to her dainty skin? 
Her arm, for instance ? 

ae Snow will match it. 
True. Snow! 
is oa arm without the smoothness on’t. 
hen is not snow transparent. Twill not do. 
Wild. A pearl’s transparent ! ; 
ue. So it is, but yet 
s not elastic to the thrilléd touch ! 
“not what to liken to her arm, 
ts beauteous fellow! Oh, to be 
friend of two such neighbors ! ! 
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| Alone? 
‘Will ne’er be he! 


Wild. Art mad? or wishest she should drive 


|‘ Without a peer !” 


What made thee think 


Never | 


_[Aside.] In love with neighbor Constance ? I 


< 

: feel strange 

_ ¢ At thought that she should marry! [Aloud.] Go| 
t to church 

i With neighbor Constance! That’sa steeple chase | 


Now for her com-. 


dl e.] ad 
ue aout make ahalt. He makes too 


| With neighbor Constance! Can’t he let her arms 
" trust their chosen friend 
I’m vexed. 
True. But graceful things 
Grow doubly graceful in the graceful use! 


| Hast marked her ever walk the drawing-room ? 


Wild. [snappishly.| No. 
True. No! Why, where have been your eyes ? 
Wild. In my head ! 


| [Astde.] But I begin to doubt if open yet. 


True. Yet that’s a trifle to the dance; down — 
which 
She floats as though she were a form of air; 
|“ The ground feels not her foot, or tells not on’t ; 


“Her movements are the painting of the strain, 
'““Tts swell, its fall, its mirth, its tenderness! | 
| Then is she fifty Constances! each moment 


‘¢ Another one, and each, except its fellow, 
You have danced with her ? 
Wild. I hate 
To dance! I can’t endure to dance! [Crosses L.] 
Of course 
You have danced with her ? 
True. I have. 
Wild. You have? 
True. 1 have. 
Wild. 1 do abominate to dance !—Could carve 
Fiddlers and company! <A dancing man, 
To me, was ever like a dancing dog, 
Save less to be endured! Ne’er saw I one, 
But I bethought me of the master’s whip. 
True. A man might bear the whip to dance with 
her! 
Wild. Not if I had the laying of it on ! 
True. Well, let that pass. The lady is the 
theme. 
Wild. [aside.] Yes; make an end of it! 
sick of it. 


Ym 


True. How well she plays the harpsichord and — 


harp ! 
How weil she sings to them! 
prove 


Whoe’er would 


|The power of song, should hear thy neighbor sing, | 


Especially a love song! 
Wild. Does she sing 


‘Such songs to thee? 


True. Oh, yes, and constantly ! 


For such I ever ask her. 


Wild. [aside.] Forward minx! 

Maids should not sing love songs to gentlemen ! 
[Aloud.] Think’st neighbor Constance is a girl to 
love ? 

True. A girlto love? Aye, and with allher soul! 

Wild. How know you that ? 

True. I have studied close the sex. 

Wild. [aside.| You town-rakes are the devil for 

the sex! 

True. Not your most sensitive and serious maid 
I'd always take for deep impressions. ‘‘ Mind 
“The adage of the bow. The pensive brow 
“T’ve oft seen bright in wedlock, and anon 
‘Overcast in widowhood ; then bright again, 

“ Ere half the season of the weeds was out. 

‘¢ While, in the airy one, I’ve known one cloud 

“ Forerunner of a gloom that ne’er cleared up— 
‘¢ So it would prove with neighbor Constance. Not 
‘¢On superficial ground she’ll ever love; 

“ But once she does, the odds are ten to one,” 
Her first love is her last ! 

Wild. [aside.] I wish I ne’er 
Had come to town! I was a happy man 
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[Act IT, Scene 2. 


Among my dogs and horses. [Aloud.] Hast thou 
broke 
Thy passion to her ? 
True. Never. 
Wild. Never? 
True. No. 
I hoped you’d act my proxy there. 
Wild. 1 thank you. 
True. I knew ’twould be a pleasure to you. 
Wild. Op 
A pleasure! an unutterable pleasure ! 
True. Thank you! You make my happiness. 
your own. [ Crosses L. 
Wild. I do. 
True. IT see you do. Dear Master Wildrake! 
Oh, what a blessing is a friend in need. 
Yowll go and court your neighbor for me ? 
Wild. Yes. 


| 


again ? 

Wild. ~ Aye, and again ! 
True. There’s one thing I mistrust—yea, most 
mistrust, 

That of my poor deserts you'll make too much. 
Wild. Fear anything but that. 
True. ’Twere better far 
| You slightly spoke of them. 
Wild. You think so? 
SUP Ss 
| Or rather did not speak of them at all. 
Wild. You think so? 
True. Yes. 
Wild. Then I'll not say a word 
_ About them. 

True. Thank you! ‘A judicious friend 
“Ts better than a zealous. You are both! 
_ “TT see you'll plead my cause as ’twere your own; 
“Then stay in town and win your neighbor for me, 
_ ‘‘Make me the envy of a score of men 
_“ That die for her as I do.” Make her mine, 
And when the last ‘‘ Amen!” declares complete 
The mystic tying of the holy knot, 
_ And ’fore the priest a blushing wife she stands, 
Be thine the right to claim the second kiss 
She pays for change from maidenhood to wife- 


hood. [ Goes out L. 
_ Wild. Take that thysclf! The first be mine, 
| or none ! 


A man in love with neighbor Constance! Never 
Dreamed I that such a thing could come to pass! 
Such person, such endowments, such a soul! 

I never thought to ask myself before 

If she were man or woman! Suitors, too, 

Dying for her! Tl e’en make one among ’em! 
Woo her to go to church along with him, 

And, for my pains, the privilege to take 

The ‘second kiss? [ll take the second kiss, 

And first one, too—and last! No man shall touch 
Her lips but me. TI’ll massacre the man 

That looks upon her! Yet what chance have I 
With lovers of the town, whose study ’tis 

_ To please your lady belles !—who dress, walk, talk, 
To hit their taste—what chance a country squire 
Like me? Yet your true fair, I’ve heard, prefers 
_ The man before his coat at any time, 

And such a one must neighbor Constance be. 

Tl show a limb with any Pof them! Silks 

T’ll wear, nor keep my legs in cases more. 

Pll learn to dance town-dances, and frequent 
Their concerts! Die away at melting strains, 

| Or seem to do so—far the easier thing, 
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True. And says she “nay” at first, you'll press | 


+. 


And as effete: quite ; leave naught undone 
‘To conquer neighbor Constance. 


Enter LASH, L 


Lash. Sir. 
Wild. Well, sir. 
Lash. So please you, sir, your horse is on the 
door. 
Wild. Unsaddle him again, and put him tps 
And, hark you, get a tailor for me, sir— 
| The rarest can be found. 
Lash. The man’s below, sir, 
| That owns the mare your wor ship thought to buy. 
Wild. Tell him I do not want her, sir. 
| Lash. I vow, 
You will not find her like in Lincolnshire. 
Wild. Goto! She’s spavined. 
Lash. Sir! 
Wild. Touched in the wind. 
Lash. [aside.| I trust my master be not touched 
in the head ! 
[Aloud.] I vow, a faultless beast ! 
Wild. I want her not, 
And that’s your answer. Go to the hosiev’s, sir, 
| And bid him send me samples of his gear, 
Of twenty different kinds. 
Lash. J will, sir. Sir! 
Wild. Well, sir. 
Lash. Squire Brush’s huntsman’s here, and says 
His master’s kennel is for sale. 
Wild. The dogs 
Are only fit for hanging ! 
Lash. Finer bred— 
Wild. Sirrah, if more to me thou talk’st of dogs, 
Horses, or aught that to thy craft belongs, . 
Thou may’st go hang for me! A cordwainer 
Go fetch me straight—the choicest in the town. 
Away, sir! Do thy errands smart and well, 
As thou canst crack thy whip! [zit LASH, L.] 
Dear neighbor Constance, * 
T’ll give up horses, dogs and all for thee. 
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ScenE II.—Toilette-table, sofa, etc., discovered. 
Enter WIDOW GREEN and LYDIA, R. 


Widow G. Lydia, my gloves. If Master Waller. 
calls, 
I shall be in at three; and say the same 
To old Sir William Fondlove. Tarry yet! 
What progress, think you, make I in the heart 
Of fair young Master Waller? Gods, my girl, 
It isa heart to win and man as well! 
How speed I, think you? Didst, as I desired, 
) Detain him in my absence when he called, 
And, without seeming, sound him touching me? — 
Lydia. [a Cs) Yes. 
Widow G. And affects he me, or not? 
guess you? 
What said he of me? Looked he balked, or not, 
To find me not at home? Inquired he when 
I would be back, as much he longed to see me ? 
What did he—said he? "Come! Is he in love, 
Or like to fall into it? Goes well my game, 
Or shall I have my labor for my pains ? ; 
Lydia. I think he isinlove. [Aside.] Oh, poor | 
evasion ! aan 
Oh, to love truth, and yet not dare to speak it! + 
Widow G. You think he is in love. I’m sur 
of it ; x 
As well have asked you has he eyes and ear: 
And brain and heart touse them. Maids d 
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-~  Howe’er to keep it. 
3) Myself would Ibe loved. What wer’t to me 


Act I, Scene 3.] 


THE LOVE-CHASE. 


7 


Trick after trick away, but widows know 
To play their cards! How am I looking, Lydia ? 

Lydia. en as you ever look. 

Widow G. Handsome, my girl ?— 
Eh? Clear in my complexion ?—Eh ? 
Of spirits? not too much of me, nor yet 
Too little ?—Eh? A woman worth a man ? 
“Took at me, Lydia! Would you credit, girl, 
“‘T was a scare-crow before marriage ? 

Lydia. “ Nay:!— 

Widow G. ‘Girl, but I tell thee, ‘ yea.’ 

- . gown of thine— 

“ And thou art slender—would have hung about 
me! 

‘“‘There’s something of me now! good sooth, 
enough !” 

Lydia, ’m quite contented with myself; 

I’m just the thing, methinks, a widow should be. 

So Master Waller, you believe, affects me? 

But, Lydia, not enough to hook the fish ; 

To prove the angler’s skill, it must be caught ; 

And lovers, Lydia, like the angler’s prey— 

Which, when he draws it near the landing place, 


Brimful 


That 


_ Takes warning, and runs out the slender line, 


And with a spring perchance jerks off the hold— 
When we do fish for them, and hook, and think 
They are all but in the creel, will make the dart 


_ That sets them free to roam the flood again ! 


Lydia. Is’t so ? 

Widow G. Thowlt find it so, or better luck 
Than many another maid! Now mark me, Lydia: | 
Sir William Fondlove fancies me. ’Tis well! 

I do not fancy him! What should Ido 

With an old man? Attend upon the gout, 

Or the rheumatics! Wrap me in the cloud 

Of a darkened chamber— stead of shining out, 
The sun of balls, and routs, and gala days! 

But he affects me, Lydia; so he may! 

Now take a lesson from me—Jealousy 

Had better go with open, naked breast, 

Than pin or button with a gem—less plague, 
The plague spot: that doth speedy make an end 
One way or t’other, girl—yet never love 

Was warm without a spice of jealousy. 

Thy lesson now—Sir William Fondlove’s rich, 
And riches, though they’re paste, yet, being many, 
The jewel love we often cast away for. 

I use him but for Master Waller’s sake. 

Dost like my policy ? 

Lydia. You will not chide me? 

Widow G. Nay, Lydia, Ido like to hear thy 

thoughts, 


~ They are such novel things—plants that do 


thrive 


| With country air! I marvel still they flower, 


And thou so long in town! Speak freely, girl! 
_ Lydia. I cannot think love thrives by artifice, 


+) Or can disguise its mood, and show its face. 
--} I would not hide one portion of my heart 
+| Where I did give it, and did feel ’twas right, 


Nor feign a wish, to mask a wish that was, 
For no cause except 


My lover valued me the more, the more 
He saw me comely in another’s eyes, 
When his alone the vision I would show 
Becoming to? I have sought the reason oft 
hey paint love as a child, and still have thought 
vas because true love, like infancy, 


=f 3 
et 


|I never came to that extremity ! 


Denies him give me all. 


ui ting, unobservant of its mood, 
show its wish at once, and means no more! 


Widow G. Thow'lt find out better when thy 
time doth come. 
Now wouldst believe I love not Master Waller ? 
I never knew what love was, Lydia ; 
That is, as your romancers have it. First, 
I married for a fortune. Having that, 
And being freed from him that brought it me, 
I marry now, to please my vanity, 
A man that is the fashion. Oh, the delight 
Of a sensation, and yourself the cause ! 
To note the stir of eyes and ears and tongues, 
When they do usher Mistress Waller in, 
Late Widow Green, her hand upon the arm 
Of her young handsome husband! How my fan 
Will be in requisition—I do feel 
My heart begin to flutter now—my blood 
To mount into my cheek! My honeymoon 
Will be a month of triumphs !—‘“‘ Mistress Wal- 
ler s2 
That name, for which a score of damsels sigh, 
And but the widow had the wit to win! 
Why, it will be the talk of east and west, 
And north and south! The children loved the man 
And lost him so—I liked, but there I stopped ; 
For what is it to love, but mind and heart 
And soul upon another to depend ? 
Depend upon another! Nothing be 
But what another wills! Give up the rights 
Of mine own brain and heart! I thank my stars 
[Exit L. 
Lydia. She never loved, indeed! She knows 
not love 
Except what’s told of it! She never felt it. 
To stem a torrent, easy, looking at it ; 
But once you venture in, you nothing know 
Except the speed with which yowre borne away, 
Howe’er you strive to check it. She suspects not 
Her maid, not she, brings Master Waller hither. 
Nor dare I undeceive her. Well might she say 
Her young and handsome husband! Yet his face 
And person are the least of him, and vanish 
When shines his soul out through his open eye! 
He all but says he loves me! His respect 
Has vanquished me! He looks the will to speak 
His passion, and the fear that ties his tongue— 
The fear ?—He loves not honestly !--and yet 
Vl swear he loves !—Il’ll swear he honors me! 
It is but my condition is a bar, ; 
But knew he me 
As I do know myself !—Whate’er his purpose, 
When next we speak he shall declare it to me. 
[Havit R. 


ScENE III.—S1tr WILLIAM FoNDLOVE’s. 


Enter CONSTANCE, dressed for riding, and 
PHBE, R. 
Con. Well, Phoebe, would you know me? Are 


those locks 
That cluster on my forehead and my cheek 
Sufficient mask? Show I what I would seem, 
A lady for the chase? My darkened brows 
And heightened color, foreign to my face— 
Do they my face pass off for stranger, too? 
What think you? 
Phoebe. That he’ll ne’er discover you. 
Con. Then send him to me—say a lady wants 
To speak with him—unless indeed it be 
A man in lady’s gear—I look so bold, 
And speak so gruff!—Away! [Hwvit PHa@bE, R.] 
That Lam glad 
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(Act IT, Scene 3. 


He stays in town, Lown; but if I am, 

’Tis only for the tricks I'll play upon him; 

And now begin-—persuading him his fame 

Hath made me fancy him, and brought me hither 

On visit to his worship. Soft! his foot! 

This he?—Why, what has metamorphosed him, 

And changed my sportsman to fine gentleman? | 

Well, he becomes his clothes !—But I must check | 
my wonder, 

Lest I forget myself. Why, what an air 

The fellow hath !—A man to set a cap at! 


Enter WILDRAKE, R. 


_ Wild. Kind lady, I attend your fair commands. 
Con. ‘‘My veiléd face denies me justice, sir, 
“Else would you see a maiden’s blushing cheek 

“To penance for her forwardness, too late, 
“‘T own, repented of. ‘Yet, if ’tis true, 
‘¢ By our own hearts of others we may judge, 
‘¢ Mine in no peril lies, that’s shown to you, | 
‘Whose heart I’m sure, is noble.” Worthy sir, 
Souls attract souls, when they’re of kindred vein. 
The life that you love, I love. Well I know, 
’Mongst those who breast the feats of the bold 
chase, 

You stand without a peer; and for myself, 
I dare avow, ’mong such none follows them 
With heartier glee than I do. 

Wild. Churl were he 
That would gainsay you, madame! 

Con. [courtesying.| What delight 
To back the flying steed, that challenges 
The wind for speed !—seems native more of air 
Than earth !—whose burden only lends him fire! 
Whose soul, in his task, turns labor into sport! 
Who makes your pastime his! I sit him now! 
He takes away my breath !—he makes me reel! 
I touch not earth—I see not, hear not—all 
Is ecstasy of motion ! 

Wild. You are used, 
I see, to the chase. 

Con. Lam, sir! Then the leap! 
To see the saucy barrier, and know 
The mettle that can clearit. Then your time 
To prove you master of the manage. Now 
You keep him well together for a space, 
Both horse and rider braced as you were one, 
Scanning the distance—then you give him rein, 
And let him fly at it, and o’er he goes, 
Light as a bird on wing. ~* 

Wild. ’Twere a bold leap, 
I see, that turned you, madame 

Con. [courtesying.| Sir, yowre good! 
And then the hounds, sir! Nothing I admire 
Beyond the running of thé well-trained pack. 
The training’s everything! Keen on the scent! 
At fault none losing heart, but all at work ! 
None leaving his task to another !—answering 
The watchful huntsman’s caution, check or cheer, | 
As steed his rider’s rein! Away they go! 
How ciose they keep together! What a pack! 
Nor turn, nor ditch, nor stream divides them—as 
They moved with one intelligence, ack will! 
And then the concert they keep up ! enough 
To make one tenant of the merry wood, 
To list their jocund music ! 

Wild. You describe 
The huntsman’s Pastime to the life! 

Con. I love it! 
To wood and glen, hamlet and town, it is 
A laughing holiday ! Not a hill-top 


|I have quite given o’er the chase. 


| Become another man! 


-| More sense than that! 


But’s then alive! Footmen with horsemen vie. 
All earth’s astir, roused with the revelry 
Of vigor, health and joy! Cheer awakes cheer, 
While Echo’s mimic tongue, that never tires, 
Keeps up the hearty din! Each face is then 
Its neighbor’s glass—where gladness sees itself, 
And at the bright reflection grows more glad! 
Breaks into tenfold mirth ! laughs like a child! 
Would make a gift of its heart, it is so free! 
Would searce accept a kingdom, ’tis so rich ! 
Shakes hands with all, and vows it never knew 
That life was life before! [ Crosses L. 

Wild. Nay, eyery way 
You-do fair justice, lady, to the chase ; 
But fancies change. 

Con. Such faney is not mine. 

Wild. I would it were not mine, for your fair 

sake. 


Con. You say not so! 
Wild. Forsworn, indeed, the sportsman’s life, 
and grown, 
As you may partly see, town gentleman. 
I care not now to mount a steed, unless 
To amble ’long the street; no paces mind, 
Except my own, to walk the drawing-room, 
Or in the ball-room to come off with grace: 
No leap for me to match the light coupé; 
No music like the violin and harp, 
To which the huntsman’s dog and horn, I find, 
Are somewhat coarse and homely minstrelsy. 
Then fields of ill-dressed rustics, you'll confess, 
Are well exchanged for rooms of beaux and 
belles ; 
In short, I’ve ta’en another thought of life— 


Con. The cause, I pray ? 
Wild. The cause of causes, lady. 
Con. [aside.] He’s in love. 
Wild. To you, of women, I would name it last ; 
Yet your frank bearing merits like return: 
I that did hunt the game am caught myself, 
In chase I never dreamed of! [Lait R. 
Con. He is in love! 
Wildrake’s in love! ’Tis that keeps him in town, 
Turns him from sportsman to town gentleman. 
I never dreamed that he could be in love! 
In love with whom ?—I’ll find the vixen out! 
What right has she to set her cap at him? 
I warrant me, a forward, artful minx! 
I hate him worse than ever. Tl do all 
I can to spoil the match. He'll never marry— 
Sure he will never marry! He will have 
‘““My back doth ope and 


shut— 
‘“My templesthrob and shoot—I’m cold and hot !” 
Were he to marry, there would be an end 
To neighbor Constance—neighbor Wildrake— 
why, 
I should not know myself ! 


Enter TRUEWORTH, L. 


Dear Master Trueworth, 

What think you ? Neighbor Wildrake is in love! 
In love !—would you believe it, Master Trueworth ! 4 
Ne’er heed my dress and looks, but answer me. 3 
Know’st thou of any lady he has seen, 
That’s like to cozen him? 

True. I am not sure— 
We talked to-day about the Widow Gress 
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LOVE-CHASE. 


Marry her to-morrow—if he will, to-night. You say, is rank or wealth ? 
I can’t spare neighbor Wildrake—neighbor Wild-| Wal. No part of love. 
rake ! Lydia. Is marriage part of love ? 
Although I would not marry him myself, Wal. At times it is, 
_ I could not bear that other married him ! | At times is not. Men love and marry—love 
- Go to my father—[crosses R.] ’tis a proper match! And marry not. 
_ He has my leave! He’s welcome to bring home | Lydia. Then have they not the power; 
The Widow Green. Ill give up house and all! So must they hapless part with those they love. 
She would be mad to marry neighbor Wildrake ; Wal. Oh, no; not part! How could they love 
| He would wear out her patience—plague her to and part? 
| death, _ Lydia. How could they love, not part, not free 
Ashe does me. She must not marry him! «| to wed ? 
[Exeunt, TRUEWORTH, C., CONSTANCE, R. Wal. Alone in marriage doth not union lie! 
——— Lydia. Alone where hands are free! Oh, yes— | 
alone! 
“Aa Rese kp Love that is love bestoweth all it can! 
Scene I.—A Room at Wipow GREEN’S. | It is protection, if ’tis anything ; 
: ; , ; Which nothing in its object leaves exposed 
Enter Ly1a, R., MASTER WALLER following. |1ts care can shelter. Love that’s free to wed, 
Wal. But thou shalt hear me, gentle Lydia— | Not wedding, doth profane the name of love, 
Sweet maiden, thou art frightened at thyself! Which is, on high authority to Earth’s 
Thy own perfections ’tis that talk to thee. (For Heaven did sit approving at its feast), 
Thy beauty rich—thy richer grace—thy mind, _— A holy thing! Why make you love to me? 
More rich again than that, though richest each! || Women whose hearts are free, by nature tender, 
Except for these, I had no tongue for thee, _ Their fancies hit by those they are besought by, 
Eyes for thee, ears—had never followed thee ! Do first impressions quickly, deeply take ; 
Had never loved thee, Lydia! Hear me! _And balked in their election, have been known 
Lydia. Love ‘To droop a whole life through ! ! Gain for a 
Should seek its match. No match am I for thee. | maid 
Wal. Right! Love should seek its match; and. A broken heart! to barter her young love, 
that is love | And find she changed it for a counterfeit ! 
Or nothing! Station—fortune—find their match [ Crosses R. 
In things resembling them. They are not love! | Wal. If there is truth in man, I love thee! 
Comes love—(that subtle essence, without which | Hear me! 
Life were but leaden dullness—weariness, ‘In wedlock families claim property; 
_ A plodding trudger on a heavy road!) ‘Old notions, which we needs must humor often, 


_ Comes it of title deeds, which fools may boast? _ Bar us to wed where we are forced to love! 
_ Or coffers, vilest hands may hold the keys of? ‘Thou hear’st ? 

_ Or that ethereal lamp that lights the eyes, | Lydia. I do. 
| 
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_ ‘To shed their sparkling lustre o’er the face, | Wal. My family is proud; 
_ Gives to the velvet skin its blushing glow, Our ancestor, whose arms we bear, did win 
_ And burns as bright beneath the peasant’s roof, | An earldom by his deeds. "Tis not enough 
+ As roof of palaced prince? Yes! Love should I please myself! I must please others, who 
e seek. | Desert in wealth and station only see. 

Its match—then give my love its match in thine, Thou hear’st ?° 
Its mateh, which in thy gentle breast doth lodge | Lydia. I do. 


+ 
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; | Act II, Scene 1.] THE LOVE-CHASE. 9 
fa | 
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; : | 
Con. Her that my father fancies. Let him wed! Wal. Yes. 
| her ! | Lydia. And no part of love, 
+> 
+ 


So rich—so earthly, heavenly fair and rich, . Wal. I cannot marry thee— 
_ As monarchs have no thought of on their thrones, And must I lose thee? Do not turn away! 
Which kingdoms do bear up. Without the altar I can honor thee! 
tt Lydia. Wast thou a monarch, Can cherish thee, nor swear it to the priest ; 
+ Me wouldst thou make thy queen ? For more than life I love thee! 
Wal. I would! Lydia. Say thou hat’st me, 
Lydia. What! pass And [ll believe thee. Wherein differs love 
A princess by for me? From hate, to do the work of hate—destroy ? 
Wal. I would. Thy ancestor won title by his deeds! 
Lydia. Suppose Was one of them to teach an honest maid 
Thy subjects would prevent thee ? The deed of sin—first steal her love, and then 
Wal. paen, in spite Her virtue? If thy family is proud, 
Of them! Mine, sir, is worthy! If we are poor, the lack 


_ Lydia. Suppose they were too strong for thee? | Of riches, sir, is not the lack of shame ! 
Wal. Why, then I’d give them up my throne— | That I should act a part would raise a blush, 


content — Nor fear to burn an honest brother’s cheek ! 
that thou’dst yield me in thy gentle breast. | Thou wouldst share a throne with me! Thou 
ia. Can subjects do what monarchs do? wouldst rob me of 

l. Far more! A throne! reduce me from dominion to 


: Base vassalage! Pull off my crown for me 
ong those things, were more their| And give my forehead in its place a brand ! ‘f 

=e" - |You have insulted me. To show you, sir, 
The heart you make so light or on are beloved ; 
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But she that tells you so, tells you beside 

She ne’er beholds you more ! [Exit R. 
Wal. Stay, Lydia! No! 

’Tis vain! - She is in virtue resolute, 

As she is bland and tender in affection. 

She is a miracle, beholding which, 

Wonder doth row on wonder! 

“No mood but doth become her—yea, adorn her. 

‘(She turns unsightly anger into beauty ! 


lips ! 
“ And indignation lighting on her brow, 
“Transforms to brightness, as the cloud to gold 
“That overhangs the sun! Ilove her! Aye! 
“ And all the throes of serious passion feel, 
“ At thought of losing her!” So my light love, 
Which but her person did at first affect, 
Her soul has metamorphosed—made a thing 
Of solid thoughts and wishes—I must have her! 


Enter Wipow GREEN, L., unnoticed by WALLER, | 
who continues abstracted, R. 


contemplative! | 
Presumptive proof of love! Of me he thinks! 
| Revolves the point, ‘‘ to be or not to be !” 
“To be!” by all the triumphs of my sex ! 
There was a sigh! My life upon’t, that sigh, 


Wai. Enchanting woman ! 
[Takes the stage, musing. 
Widow G. That is 1! most deep 
Abstraction, sure concomitant of love. 
Now could I see his busy fancy’s painting, 
How should I blush to gaze upon myself! 
Wal. The matchless form of woman! 
choice culling 
Of the aspiring artist, whose ambition 
Robs Nature to out-do her—the perfections 
Of her rare various workmanship combines 
To aggrandize his art at Nature’s cost, 
And makes a paragon! [ Crosses R. 
Widow G. [aside, L. c.] Gods! how he draws me! 
Soon as he sees me, at my feet he falls ! 
[Aloud, c.] Good Master Waller! 
Wal. [aside, R. c.} Ha! The Widow Green ! 
Widow G. [aside.| He is confounded! So am 
I. Oh, dear! 
How catching is emotion. He can’t speak ! 
Oh, beautiful confusion! Amiable 
Excess of modesty, with passion struggling ! 
-Now comes he to declare himself, but wants 
The courage. 
Waller ! 


Enter Str WILLIAM FONDLOV#®, L. 


Sir W. Dear Widow Green ! 
Widow G. [c.] Sir William Fondlove ! 


My lucky stars ! 
Widow G. [aside.| I would he had the gout, 

And kept hisroom ! [Alowd.] You’re welcome, dear 
Sir William ! 

’Tis very, very kind of you to call. 

Sir William Fondlove-—Master Waller. [They ad- 

. vance a little.) Pray 

_ Be seated, gentlemen. [ With ceremony they take 

. chairs and sit. WALLER gets gradually 

| away from the Wipow to the R. Aside.) 
He shall requite me 

For his untimely visit. Though the nail 
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LOVE-CHASE. 


dc What a maid!) Of features in a man. 
That lights the homeliest visage up with beauty, — 


I will help him. [Aloud.] Master | 


Wal. (aside, R., and retires up a little. | Thank 


Be driven home, it may the clinching lack 

To make the hold complete. For that I’lluse him. 

|[Aloud.] You are looking monstrous well, Sir 
William, and 

No wonder. Yowre a mine of happy spirits! 

Some women talk of such and such a style 

Give me good humor ; 


| And makes the face where beauty is already 


‘Sour scorn grows sweetness, touching her sweet | Quite irresistible ! 


Sir W. [aside.] That’s hitting hard. 
| [Aloud.] Dear Widow Green, don’t say so! 
my life, 


You flatter me. You almost make me blush. 


Widow G. [aside.| I durst not turn to Master | 


Waller now, 
Nor need I. I can fancy how he looks! 
I warrant me he scowls on poor Sir William, 
As he could eat him up. I will improve 
| His discontent, and so make sure of him. 
/[Aloud. i eu flatter you, Sir William ? 
men ! 


Widow G. [L. c.] What! Master Waller, and You men, that talk so meek, and all the while 


| Do know so well your Who would 
think 

‘You had a marriageable daughter! You 

_Did marry very young. 


SST Wis A boy! A boy, 


power ! ! 


Tf construed, would translate ‘‘ Dear Widow Green! 1” Who knew not his own mind. 


Widow G. Your daughter’s twenty. 
Come, you at least were twenty when you married. 
That makes you forty. 

Sir W. Oh, dear Widow Green ! 

Widow G. Not forty ? 
| Sir W. You do quite embarrass me ! 


The | I own I have the feelings of a boy, 


The freshness and the glow of spring- -time yet, 
The relish yet for my young school-days’ sports ; 
Could whip a top—could shoot a taw—could play 
At prison-bars and leap-frog, so I might— 
Not with a limb, perhaps, as supple, but 
With quite as supple will. Yet I confess 
'To more than forty ! 
Widow G. Do you say so? Well, 
T’ll never guess a man’s age by his looks 
| Again. [Aside.] Poor Master Waller! He must 
writhe 
To hear I think Sir William is so young. 
T’ll turn his visit yet to more account. 
[Aloud.] A ie denen ring, Sir’ William, that you 
wear 
Sir W. Pray look at it. 
Widow G. [aside.] The mention of a ring 
Will take away his breath. 
| Wal. [aside.] She must be mine, 
| Whate’er her terms ! 
Widow G. [aside.] Vl steal a look at him ! 


the marriage ring ! 
|If that she sticks at, she deserves to wear it ! 
Oh, the debate which love and prudence hold! _ 
Widow G. [aside.| How highly he is wrought 


‘Poor Master Waller! I have filled his heals 
Brimful with passion for me. The delight — 
Of proving thus my power ! hale. 
Sir W. Dear Widow Green! 
[Aside.] She hears not. How the ring 
her thinking ! 


[Act IIT, Scene 1. | 


On | 


Oh, you” 


Wal. (aside.] What! though it be the ving; | ‘ 


upon! His hands He. 
Are clenched! 1 warrant me his frame doth 
shake ! ; 
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| Act IT, Scene 1.] Hee Os Ve Cee ACS! Eis 11 
+| —— a stan eee ie 
$ Til try and make her jealous. [Alowd.] Widow About the ring; though I would sooner die 
Z| Green ! | Than play the braggart! yet, as truth is truth, 
~ Widow G. Sir William Fondlove! And, told by halves, may from a simple thing, 
t Sir W. Would you think that ring By misconstruction, to a monster CMa t 
4 Could tell a story? Tl tell the whole truth ! t 
+ Widow G. Could it? Ah, Sir William! Widow G. Dear Sir William, do! + 
+ : : + 
I fear you are a rogue. Sir W. The lady was a maid, and very young ; ; 
ir W. Oh, no! : ' | Nor there in justice to her must I stop, 
Widow G. You are! | But say that she was beautiful as young, pe 
~ Sir W. No, on my honor! Would you like to| And add to that that she was learned, too, t 
4 hear ‘“« Almost enough to win for her that title 
¢ The story of the ring? “Our sex, in poor conceit of their own merits, 
| Widow G. Much, very much. ‘* And narrow spirit of monopoly, . 
‘| Sir W. Think’st we may venture to draw our) ‘‘ And jealousy which gallantry eschews, 
| chairs apart “Do give to women who assert their right 
| A little more from Master Waller ? “To minds as well as we. t 
: Widow G. Yes. Widow G. ‘* What! a blue stocking ? : 
b St [Aside.] He'll bring it toascene! Dear—dear| Sir W. [aside.] ‘I see.—She’ll come to calling | ¢ 
; : +t Sir William, names at last. t 
 $ How much I am obliged to him! A scene! [Aloud.] ‘ [should offend myselfto quote the term. | + 
" ¢ Gods, we shall have a scene [Aloud.] Good)‘ But to return, for yet I have not done; 3 
34 Master Waller, ‘« And further yet may go, then progress on” > 
; Your leave, I pray you, for a minute, while That she was young, that she was beautiful, be 
3} Sir William says a word or two to me. A wit and learned arenaught to what’s tocome— ¢ 
 $ [Aside.] He durst not trust his tongue for jealousy. | She had a heart ! lt 
_ [Aloud.] Now, dear Sir William. Widow G. [who, during StR WILLIAM’S speech, ¢ 
ot Sir W. You must promise me has turned gradually. Aside.) What, Mas- ¢ 
~ $/ You will not think me vain. ter Waller gone ! be 
. +4 Widow G. No fear of that. Sir W. 1 say she had a heart-— it 
e- Sir W. Nor given to boast? Widow G. [starting up, C.—SrR WILLIAM ¢ 
. Widow G. Oh! dear Sir William ! also.| A plague upon her! \¢ 
ees ou W. Nor — Sir W. [L. c. Aside.] I knew she would break ‘+ 
‘$| A flirt ? out ! \+ 
Widow G. Ob! who would take youfora flirt?| Widow G. Here, take the ring. ps 
Sir W. How very kind you are! It has ruined me! Pe 
Widow G. Go on, Sir William. Sir W. I vow thou hast no cause ee 
Sir W. Upon my life, I fear you'll think me | For anger! 1 
Sah vain! Widow G. Have I not? Iam undone, 2 
-¢ I’m covered with confusion at the thought And all about that bauble of a ring. be 
-~ Of what I’ve done. "Twas very, very wrong Sir W. You're right, it is a bauble. 56 
To promise you the story of the ring; Widow G. And the minx 5g 
Men should not talk of such things. That gave it thee! 5¢ 
Widow G. Such as what? Sir W. Yow’e right, she was a minx. ; 
_ As ladies’ favors ? [Aside.] I knew she’d come to calling names at |+ 
t Sir W. ’Pon my life, I feel last. $ 
_ As I were like to sink into the earth. Widow G. Sir William Fondlove, leave me. + 
Widow G. A lady, then, it was gave you the| Sir W. Widow Green! + 
ring ? Widow G. You have undone me, sir! : 
Sw W. Don’t ask me to say yes, but only scan| Sir W. Don’t say so!—don’t! + 
‘The inside of the ring. [Aside.] How much she’s |It was a girl—a child gave me the ring ! 36 
moved! Widow G. Do you hear me, sir? I bade you ¢ 
_ Wal. (aside, rR. c.] They to each other com- leave me. : 
_——s pany enough ; Sipe Miho OE Shi 
company for no one but myself. ; “J thought you were so jealous— t 
+ ll take my leave, nor trouble them to pay Widow G. “ Jealous, sir! 
¢ compliments of parting. Lydia! Lydia! “ Sir William! quit my house. 
[Lait R. Sir W. ‘‘A little girl r 
Widow G. What's here? ‘Eliza!’ So, it was! ‘‘To make you jealous! 
: | Widow G. Sir, yowll drive me mad! bapa 
i Hox wondrously does Master Waller, Sir W. A child, a perfect child, not ten years + 
old! i 
ill not hold much longer out. ~~ Widow G. ‘Sir, I would be alone, sir ! bee 
= eR Nay, lookup! Whatcause Sir W. “ Young enough t : 
t ‘‘To dandle still her doll! per 
pon the ground? , What an’ it were Widow G. “Sir William Fondlove !— Bae 
Sir W. ‘Dear Widow Green!” he 
tat Widow G. I hate you, sir!—Detest you!— : : 
_ Never wish Rs 
To see you more! You have ruined me!—Un- ¢ 
_ done me! ; 
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THE LOVE-CHASE. 


{Act IIT, Scene 2. 


The fairest hopes that ever woman nourished 
You’ve cankered in the very blowing bloom, 
And sweet destroyed, and nothing left me, but 
The melancholy stem. 
Sir W. And all abott | 
A little slut I gave a rattle to !— 
Would pester me for gingerbread and comfits ! 
A little roguish feigning !—A love trick 
I played to prove your love! 
Widow G. Sir William Fondlove! 
If of my own house you'll not suffer me 
To be the mistress, I will leave it to you! 
Sir W. Dear Widow Green! The ring— / 
Widow G. Confound the ring, ip 
The donor of it, thee, and everything ! 
[Eavit, R. 1 E., hurriedly. 
Sir W. Sheisover head and ears inlove with me. 
She’s mad withlove! There’s love and allits signs ! 
She’s jealous of me unto very death! 
Poor Widow Green! I warrant she is now 
In tears! I think [hear her sob! Poor thing! 
Sir William! oh, Sir William! you have raised 
A furious tempest! Set your wits to work 


To turnit toacalm. No question that 
| She loves me !—None, then, that she’lltake me! So) 


I'll have the marriage settlements made out 
To-morrow, and a special license got, 
And marry her the next day! I will make 

Quick work of it, and take her by surprise ! 

Who but a widower a widow’s match ; 

What could she see with else but partial eyes 

To guess me only forty! I’m a wonder! ' 
What shall I pass for in my wedding suit! 

I vow, Iam a puzzle to myself, 

As well as all the world besides. Odds life! 
To win the heart of buxom Widow Green ! [Ezit 1. | 


Wipow GREEN re-enters with LYDIA, R. 1 E. 


Widow G. At last the dotard’s gone! Fly, 
Lydia, fly— 
This fetter nae to Master Waller straight ; | 
Quick, quick, or I’m undone !—He is abused, | 
And I must undeceive him—own my love, 
And heart and hand at his disposal lay. 
Answer me not, my girl—obey me !—Fly ! [ Bait R. | 
Lydia. Untowardly it falls!—I had resolved | 
This hour to tell her I must quit her service! - 
Go to his house !—I will not disobey 
Her last commands !—T’ll leave it at the door, 
And as it closes on me, think I take 
One more adieu of him !—Hard destiny! [vit L. 


‘ 


ScENE Il.—A Room in SIR WILLIAM FONDLOVE’S, 
Enter CONSTANCE, R. 
Con. The booby! He must fall in love, indeed ! 
And now he’s naught but sentimental looks 


And sentences pronounced ’twixt breath and voice ! 
And attitudes of tender languishment! 


|The name of neighbor ! 


T hate to hear thee speak, to look at thee,’ 
'To dwell in the same house with thee! 


| Have I offended ? 


_Are women ! [ Walks backwards and forwards. 


Nor can I get from him the name of her 

Hath turned him from a stock into a fool. 

He hems and haws, now titters, now looks grave! 

Begins to speak and halts !—takes off his eyes 

To fall in contemplation on a chair, 

A table, or the ceiling, wall, or floor! . 

Tl plague him worse and worse! Oh, here he 
comes ! 


Enter WILDRAKE, L. 


Wild. Despite her spiteful usage, I’m resolved 
To tell her now. Dear neighbor Constance! 


Con. Fool! 
Accost me like a lady, sir! I hate 
Wild. Mistress Constance, then— 
Vl call thee that. 
Con. Don’t call me anything ! 


Wild. In what 


Con. What !—I hate an ape! 
Wild. An ape! - 

Con. Who bade thee ape the gentleman, 
And put on dress that don’t belong to thee? | 
Go! change thee with thy whipper-in or hunts- 

man, 
And none will doubt thou wearest thy own clothes. 
Wild. [aside.| A pretty pass !. Mocked for the 
very dress 
I bought to pleasure her ! Untoward things 
Con. Do you call that walking? Pray, 
What makes you twist your body so, and take 
| Such pains to turn your toes out ? If you'd walk, 
Walk thus! ‘walk like a man, as I do now! 
[ Walking. 
Is yours the way a gentleman should walk? 
You neither walk like man nor gentleman ! 
‘vu show you how you walk. [Mimicks him.| Do 
you call that walking? 
Wild. [aside.| My thanks for a drill-sergeant 
twice a day 
|For her sake! 
Con. Now, of all things in the world, 


| What made you dance last night ? 


Wild. What made me dance ? 
Con. Right! Itwas anything but dancing! Steps 
That never came from dancing school—nor 
English, 
Nor Scotch, nor Irish! You must try to cut, 
And how you did it! [Cuts.] That’s the way to 
cut! 
| And then you chassé! Thus you went, and thus, 
[Mimicking him. 
As though you had been playing at hop, step, 
And jump! And yet you looked so monstrous 
pleased, 
And played the simpleton with such a grace, 
Taking the tittering for compliment ! 
I could have boxed you soundly for’t. Ten times 
Denied I that I knew you. 
Wild. [aside.] Twenty guineas 
Were better in the gutter thrown, than gone 
To fee a dancing-master ! 
Con. And you're grown 
An amateur in music! What fine air 
Was that you praised last night? ‘ The i 
Jones !” 
A country jig they’ve turned into a song. 
You asked ‘ If it had come from Italy ?” 
The lady blushed, and held her peace, and 
You blushed and said, ‘‘ Perhaps it came 
France !” 
And then when blushed the lady more, nor s 
You said, ‘‘ At least it came from Germany ! ; 
The air was English! a true English ai 
A downright English air! A common 
Old as “‘ When Good King Arthur.” Ni 
Court, alley, street or lane about se des 
In which it is not whistled, » 
But you must have> it come 
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Or Germany, or France. Go home! go home 
To Lincolnshire, and mind thy dog and horn! 
Yowll never do for town! ‘The Widow Jones” 
To come from Italy! Stay not in town, 
Or you'll be married to the Widow Jones, 
Since you’ve forsworn, you say, the Widow Green! 
And morn and night they’ll din your ears with her! 
“Well met, dear Master Wildrake. A fine day! 
Pray, can you tell whence came the .Widow 
Jones ?” 
They love a jest in toyn! To Lincolnshire! ° 
You'll never do for town! To Lincolnshire! 
“The Widow Jones ” to come from Italy! [vit rR. 
Wild. Confound. the Widow Jones! ’Tis true! 
The air 
Well as the huntsman’s triple ’most I know, 
But knew not then, indeed, ’twas so disguised 
With shakes and flour ishes, outlandish things, 
That mar, not grace, an honest English song ! 
Howe’er, the mischief’s done ! and, as for her, 
She is either into hate or madness f len. 
If madness, would she had her wits again, 
Or I my heart. If hate, my love’s undone; 
Vl give her up. T’ll e’en to Master Trueworth, 
Confess my treason—own my punishment— 
Take horse, and back again to Lincolnshire! 
[Haxit L. 
Con. [returning. ] “Not here! I trust I have 
not gone too far! 
“Tf he should quit the house! Go out of town! 
_ “ Poor neighbor Wildrake ! Little does he owe me! 


ce Pg CH et 


—— 


thus. 
«‘ Why would he fall in love, and spoil it all! 
‘‘T feel as I could cry! He has no right 
_‘**To marry any one! What wants he with 
‘(A wife? . Has he not plague enough in me? 
“Would he be plagued with anybody else ? 
_ “ Ever since I have lived in town I’ve felt 
“The want of neighbor Wildrake! Nota soul 
“ Besides I care to quarrel with; and now 
¢~ ‘He goes and gives himself to another! What! 
_ ‘* Am Tin love with neighbor Wildrake? No. 
~“T only would not have him marry—marry ! 
_ ** Sooner I’d have him dead than have him marry!” 
| [Exit Rr. 


5 By Gyly ida. 
 { ScENE I.—A Room in MASTER WALLER’S House. 
; Enter ALICE, hastily, L 


Alice. [speaking | to the outside. ] Bly, Stephen, 
to the door! ‘your rapier! quick! 
_ Our master is beset, because of one 
+ Whose part he takes, a maid, whom lawless men 
; Would lawlessly entreat ! In what a world 
y| Wi elive! How doIshake! With what address 
= [Looking out of window. 
He lays about him, and his other arm 
_ Engaged, in charge of her whom he defends! 
damsel worth a broil! Now, Stephen, now ! 
‘ake off the odds, brave lad, and turn the scale! 
i ue I were a swordsman! How he makes 
E Fay ar Well done! Oh, heaven, there’s 


the side that’s nreae! Well done, good 
m!. 

n no life be ta’e en! Lay on, brave lad! 
‘ked his man again! Good lad, well 
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“From childhood I’ve been used to plague him | - 


| There is a marriage Unger! 
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THE LOVE- 


CHASE. 


‘“T pray no mischief come! Press on him, Stephen! 
‘Now gives he ground. Follow thy advantage up! 
“¢ Allow no pause for breath! Hit him again! 

“Forbid it end in death! Lounge home, good 


Stephen ! 

‘How fast he now retreats! That spring, I'll 
swear, 

‘Was answer to thy point! Well fenced! Well 
fenced !” 


Now heaven forefend it end in death! He flies! 
And from his comrade, the same moment, hath 
Our master jerked his sword. The day is ours! 
Quick may they get a surgeon for their wounds, 
And I a cordial for my fluttered spirits. 
I vow, I’m nigh to swoon! 
Wal. [without, L.] Hoa! Alice! Hoa! 
Open the door! Quick, Alice! quick! 
Alice. Anon! 
Young joints do take no thought of aged ones, 
But ever think them supple as themselves. 
Wal. Alice! 
Alice. [opening the door.| Vm here! 
Is she dead? 
Enter WALLER, bearing LyvIA, fainting, L. 
Wal. No! .She but faints. A chair! Quick, 
Alice, quick ! 
Water to bathe her temples. 
Such a turn 
Did fortune never do me! Shall I kiss 
To life these frozen lips? No! Of her plight 
’T were base to take advantage. [ALICE returns, 
R.] All is well, 
The blood returns. 
Alice. How wondrous fair she is! 
Wal. Thou think’st her so? [Aside.] No wonder 
then should I. 
[Aloud.] How say you—wondrous fair ? 
Alice. Yes; wondrous fair! 
Harm never come to her! So sweet a thing 
’T were pity were abused ! 
Wal. You think her fair? 
Alice. Aye, marry! Half so fair 
than match 
For fairest she e’er saw mine eyes before. 
And what a form! A foot and instep there ! 
Vouchers of symmetry! A little foot 
And rising instep, from an ankle arching, 
A palm, and that a little one, might span. 
Wal. Who taught thee thus ? 
Alice. Why, who but her taught thee? 
Thy mother! Heaven rest her! Thy good mother ! 
She could read men and women by their hands 
And feet! And here’s a hand—a fairy palm— 
Fingers that taper to the pinky tips, 
With nails of rose, like shells of such a hue, 
Berimmed with pearl, you pick up on the shore, 
Save these the gloss and tint do wear without. 
Wal. Why, how thou talk’st! 
Alice. Did I not tell thee, thus 
Thy mother used to talk? Such hand and foot, 
She would say, in man or woman, vouched for 
nature 
High tempered ! soil for sentiment refined ; 
Affection tender ; apprehension quick—- 
Degrees beyond the generality ! 
Curse the hand 


[Haxit ALICE, R.] 


were more 


Would balk it of a ring! 

Wal. She’s quite restored. 
‘Leave us! Why cast’st thou that uneasy jookt 
Whi linger’st thou? I’m not alone with her— 
My honor’s with her too ! ! I would not wrong her. 
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THE LOVE- ae ee 


{Act LV, Scene 1. 


Alice. And if thou wouldst, thou’rt not thy) 
|For such good will canst thou return me wrong ? 


mother’s son ! 
Wal. You are better ? 
Lydia. Much! much! 
Wal. Know you him who durst 
| Attempt this violence in open day ? 
He seemed as he would force thee to his coach, 


[Evit R. 


| I saw attending. 


Lydia. Take this letter, sir, 
And send the answer—I must needs be gone! 
Wal. [throws the letter away.| I read no letter! 
Tell me, what of him 
I saw offend thee ? 
Lydia. He hath often met me, 
And by design, I think, upon the street, 


| And tried to win mine ear, which ne’er he got, 


Save only by enforcement. Presents—gifts 

Of jewels and of gold to wild amount, 

To win an audience, hath he pr offered me; 
Until, methought, my silence—for my lips 
Disdained reply where question was a wrong— 


| Had wearied him. Oh, sir! whate’er of life 


Remains to me I had foregone, ere proved 
The horror of this hour !—and you it is 


| That have protected me! 


sy 


. Again I tell it thee! 


Wal. Oh, speak not on’t! 


Lydia. You that have saved me from mine. 


enemy— 
Wal. I pray you to forget it. 
Lydia. From a foe 


_ More dire than he that putteth life in peril— 


Wal. Sweet Lydia, I beseech you, spare me. 
Lydia. No! 
I will notspareyou. You have brought me safety, 
You whom I fear worse than that baleful foe. 
[ Rises to go. 
Wal. [kneeling and snatching her hand.) Lydia! 
Lydia. Now make thy bounty perfect. Drop 
My hand. That posture, which dishonors thee, 


~ Quit !—for ’tis shame or shame to show respect 


Where we do feel disdain. Throw ope thy gate 
And let me pass, and never seek with me, 
By look or speech or aught, communion more ! 
Wal. Thou said’st thou lov’dst me! 
Lydia. Yes! when I believed 
My tongue did take of thee its last adieu, 
And now that I do know it—for be sure, 
It never bids adieu to thee again— 
Release me, sir! 
Rise ! and‘no hindrance to my will oppose, 
That would be free to go. 
Wal. I cannot lose thee ! 
Lydia. Thou canst not have me! 
Wal. No! 
Lydia. Thou canst not! I 
Repeatit. Yet I’m thine—thine every way, 
Except where honor fences !—Honor, sir, 
Not property of gentle blood alone, 
Of gentle blood not always property. 
Thowlt not obey me! Still enforcest me! 
Oh, what-a contradiction is a man! 
What in another he one moment spurns, 
The next he does himself complacently ! 


Wal. Wouldst have me lose the hand that holds 


my life? 
Lydia. Hear me and keep it, if thou arta man! 
I love thee —for thy benefit would give : 


_ The labor of that hand! wear out my feet! 


Rack the invention of my mind! the powers 
_ Of my heart in one volition gather up! 
My life expend, and think no more I iain 


| Thou stay’st one hour with me. 


|Sir, I may have a woman’s weakness, but 
) ? 


_And that’s a woman’s strength ! 


| 
| 
| [Rises, and throws himself distractedly into a 


‘Now hope and fear give up to certainty, 
/And I must fly thee—yet must love thee still. 


| Wherein life’s hopes and wishes root and spring, 


‘Recollect thy oath !— 


‘But ’tis a desert all! 
[Kisses his hand—presses it to her heart, and 


‘Farewell, then, to thee + : 
| May’st thou be happy !"- 


Than he who wins a priceless gem for thanks! 


Wal. Yet, for awhile, I cannot let thee go. 
Propound forme an oath that I’ll not wrong thee; 
An oath which, if I break it, doth entail 
Forfeit of earth and heaven. T’'ll take it, so 


Lydia. No!—Not one moment! 
Unhand me or I shriek! I know the summons 
Will pierce into the street, and set me free! 
I stand in peril while ’'m near thee! She 
Who knows her danger, and delays escape, 
Hath but herself to thank, whate’er befalls! 


I have a woman’s resolution, too, 
One moment 
more— 

Wal. Lo! Thou art free to go! 
chair; LYDIA approaches the door—her pace 
slackens—she pauses with her hand wpon the 
lock—turns and looks earnestly on WALLER. 
Lydia. [u.] I have a word 

| To say to thee, if by thy mother’s honor 

‘Thou swear’st to me thou wilt not quit thy seat. 
Wal. I swear as thou propound’st to me. 
Lydia. (after a pause, bursting into tears.) Oh, 


Why=— 

/Why have you used me thus? See what you’ve 
done ! 

‘Essayed to light a guilty passion up, 

And kindled in its stead a holy one! 

For I do love thee! [c.] Know’st thou not the 
wish : 

To find desert doth bring it oft to sight, 

Where yet it is not? so for substance passes 

What only isa phantasm of our minds! 

I feared thy love was guilty—yet my wish 

To find it honest, stronger than my fear, 

My fear with fatal triumph overthrew! 
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Wal: Lydia! By all— 
Lydia. I pray you, hear me out ! 
Was't right ? was’t generous? was’t pitiful? 


|One way or other I might be undone: 
'To love with sin—or love without a hope! 


Wal. Yet hear me, Lydia !— , 
Lydia. Stop! Iam undone! 
A maid without a heart—robbed of the soil 


And thou the spoiler did me so much hate, | 
And vowed me so much love !—But I forgive thee ! 
Yea, I do bless thee! 

[Rushing up and sinking at his feet. 


Or in thy heart lodged never germ of honor, 


kisses it again. 
[ Rises. 
[Going. 
Wal. Wouldst ensure the thing 
Thou wishest ? pe 
_ [She moves towards the door with a gesture | tha 
| prohibits further converse. 
Stop! [She continues to move on. 
Oh, sternly resolute ! She still moves 
‘I mean thee honor! [She stops and furncite 9W0 
eg bie Thou ates Aes 
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But to confirm a mind almost made up. 

If in an hour thou hear’st not from me, then 
Think me a friend far better lost than won ! 
_ Wilt thou do this? 
Lydia. 1 will. 

Wal. An hour decides ! 


[Hxeunt severally. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Sir WILLIAM FONDLOVE’S. 
Enter TRUEWORTH and WILDRAEE, R. 


Wild. You are not angry ? 
True. No; I knew the service 
I sent you on was one of danger. 
Wild. Thank you. 
Most kind you are. And you believe she loves me, 
| And your own hopes give up to favor mine ? 
Was ever known such kindness! Much, I fear, 
’T will cost you. 
True. Never mind! 
Wild. That’s right. 
thing. | 
Resolve does wonders. Shun the sight of her— 
See other women. Fifty to be found 
As fair as she. 
True. 1 doubt it. 
Wild. Doubt it not. 
Doubt nothing that gives promise of a cure. 
Right handsome dames there are in Lancashire, 
Whence called their women witches !—witching 
things ! 
I know a dozen families in which 
You'd meet a courtesy worthy of a bow. 
[ll give you letters to them. 
True. [L. Cc.) Will you? 
Wid. [R. c.] Yes. 
True. The worth of a disinterested friend! 
Wild. Oh, Master Trueworth, deeply I’m y our | 
debtor ! 
I own I die for love of neighbor Constance ! 
And thou to give her up forme! Kind friend! | 
What won’t I do for thee! Don’t pine to death ; 
Tl find thee fifty ways to cure thy passion, 
And make thee heart-whole, ifthow’rt so resolved. 
Thou shalt be master of my sporting stud, 
And go a hunting. If that likes thee noi, 
Take up thy quarters at my shooting lodge ; 
There is a cellar to’t, make free with it: 
Vl thank thee if thou emptiest it. The song 
_ Gives out that wine feeds love—it drowns it, man! 
 ~ If thou wilt neither hunt nor shoot, try games; 
e | Play at loggats, bowls, fives, dominoes, draughts, 
cribbage, 


Vl try and bear it. 
No use in yielding to a) 
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+ Backgammon—special recipes for love. 
+ And you believe, for all the hate she shows, 
~ That neighbor Constance loves me ? 
,  True.’Tismy thought. . 
Wild. How shall I find it out? 
True. Affect to love 
Another. Say your passion thrives, the day 
s fixed, and pray her undertake the part 
f bridesmaid to your bride. "Iwill bring her out. 
Wild. You think she'll own her passion ? 


I will try it! Master 


“instruct another man ies way 
tress! Thow lt not break thy heart ? 


| And now to neighbor Constance—[crosses L.] yet 


I fear accosting her; 


| Farewell, 


Conquer thy passion! Doso! Be aman! [HwitL. 


/ And yet slow traveler. 
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Take my advice, thou shalt not be in love 

A month! Frequent the play-house!—walk the — 
parks ! 

Vl think of fifty ladies that I know, 

Yet can’t remember now—enchanting ones ! 

And then there’s Lancashire! and I have friends 

In Berkshire and in Wiltshire, that have swarms 

Of daughters! Then my shooting lodge and stud! 

V’ll cure thee in a fortnight of thy love! 


almost 

a hundred times 

Have I essayed to break my mind to her, 

But still she stops my mouth with restless scorn ! 
Howe’er, thy scheme I’ll try, and may it thrive! 
For I am sick for love of neighbor Constance. 
dear Master Trueworth! Take my 
counse]— 


True. Feat easy done that does not tax our- 
selves! 


Enter PHBE, R. 


Phebe. A letter, sir. 
True. Good sooth, a roaming one ! 
This should have reach- 


[Hxit R. 


ed me 
In Lombardy. ‘‘The hand! Give way, weak seal. 
“Thy feeble let too strong for my impatience !” 
Ha, wronged !—Let me contain myself!—Com- 
pelled 
To fly the roof that gave her birth !—My sister! 
No partner in her flight but her pure honor! 
Iam again a brother. Pillow, board, 
I know not till I find her. 


Einter WALLER, R. 


Wal. Master Trueworth ! 
True. Ha, Master Waller! 
Waller. 
Wal. Good Master Trueworth, 
Finding you 
From home, I e’en made bold to follow you, 
For I esteem you as a man, and fain 
Would benefit by your kind offices. 
But let me tell you first, to your reproof 
I am indebted more than e’er I was 
To praise of any other. I am come, sir, 
To give you evidence I am not one 
Who owns advice is right, and acts not on’t. 
True. Pray you, explain. 
Wal. Will you the bearer be 
Of this to one has cause to thank you, too, 
Though I the larger debtor? Read it, sir. 
True. [reading the letter.) ‘‘ At morn to-morrow 
I will make you mine. 
Will you accept from me the name of wife— 
The name of husband give me in exchange ?” 
Wal. How say you, sir? | 
True. ’Tis boldly—nobly done ! 
Wal. If she consents—which affectation ’twere 
To say I don’t—bid her prepare for church, 
And you shall act the father, sir, to her 
You did the brother by. 
True. Right willingly, 
Though matter of high moment I defer, 
Mind, heart and soul are all enlisted in! 
Wal. sae I implore you, haste! A time is 
set ! 
How light an act of duty makes the heart ! 
[Hxeunt together, R 
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Welcome, Master 


thank you. 


2 Sus A Ce —_ 
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_ Indeed, to die for neighbor Wildrake! No! 
| What fits a maid of spirit! 


_ And take revenge on shallow, fickle man, 


| Of proper women ! 


>IT am a happy man. 


Wild. Oh, no! 
| In love. 
Con. Oh, true! You are in love! Goon! 
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| SCENE III.—A nother Chamber in SIR WILLIAWM’s | 
House. 


CONSTANCE discovered, col 
Con. Vl pine to death for no man! Wise it were, | 


I know the duty of a woman better— 

IT am out 

Of patience with myself, to cast a thought 
Away upon him. Hang him! Lovers cost 
Naught but the pains of living. IU get fifty, 
And break the heart of every one of them ! 

I will! Vl be the champion of my sex, 


Who gives his heart to fools, and slights the worth 
I suppose she’s handsome ! 
My face ’gainst hers at hazard of mine eyes! 

A maid of mind! Ill talk her to a stand, 

Or tie my tongue for life! A maid of soul! 

An artful, managing, dissembling one, 

Or she had never caught him. He’s no man 

To fall in love himself, or long ago, 

I warrant, he had fallen in love with me! 

I hate the fool—I do. Ha, here he comes! 
What brings him hither? Let me dry my eyes; 
He must not see I have been crying. Hang him, 
TV’ve much to do, indeed, to cry for him! 


Enter WILDRAKE, L. 


Wild. Your servant, neighbor Constance. 
Con. Servant, sir! 
Now what, I wonder, comes ne fool to say, 
Makes him look so important ! 
Wild. Neighbor Constance, 


Con. What makes you so? 
Wild. A thriving suit. 
Con. In chancery ? 


Wild. Well, as I said, my suit’s a thriving one. | 

Con. You mean you are beloved again ?—I don’t 
Believe it. 

Wild. I can give you proof. 

Con. What proof? 

Love-letters? She’s a shameless maid 
To write them! Can she spell? Aye, I suppose 
With prompting ofa dictionary ! 
Wild. Nay, 
Without one. 

Con. I will lay you ten to one ; 
She cannot spell! How know you she can spell! 
You cannot spell yourself! You write command. 
With a single M—C-O0-M-A-N-D: 

Yours to co-mand. 

Wild. 1 did not say she wrote 
Love-letters to me. 

Con. Then she suffers you to press 
Her hand, perhaps ? 

Wild. She does. 

Con. Does she press yours ? 

Wild. She does. [Aside.] It goes on swim- 

mingly ! 

Con. She does! 

She is no modest woman! T’ll be bound, 


‘More could not grant a maid about to wed. 


{Aet IV, Scene 3. 


Con. She should be— 

Wild. What? 

Con. What you got thrice your share of when 

at school, | 
And yet not half your due! A brazen face! 

Wild. She is so. 

Con. What? 

Wild. [aside.] How swimmingly it goes! 

Con. [with suppressed impatience.| Are you 

about to marry, neighbor Wildrake ? 
Are you about to marry ? 

Wild. [aside.| Excellent ! 

Con. [breaking out.| Why don’t you answer me? 

Wild. I am. 

Con. You are! 

I tell you what, sir—yov’re a fool! 

Wild. For what ? 

Con. You are not fit to marry! Do not know 
Enough of the world, sir ! Havenomore experience, 
Thought, judgment, than a school-boy! Have 

no mind 
Of your own—your wife will make a fool of you, 
Will jilt you, break your heart. I wish she may, 
Ido! You have no more business with a wife 
Than I have. Do you meee to say, indeed, 
You are about to marry? 

Wild. Yes, indeed! 

Con. And when ? 

Wild. [aside.| Vll say to-morrow ! 

Con. When, I say? | 

Wild. To-morrow ! 

Con. -Thank you ; much beholden to you ! 
You've told me on’t in time! I’m bot much 
Beholden to you, neighbor Wildrake! And, 

I pray you, at what hour ? 

Wild. That we have left 
For you to name. 

Con. For me! 

Wild. For you. 

Con. Indeed, 

Yowre very bountiful. I should not wonder 
Meant you I should be bridesmaid to the lady ? 

Wild. ’Tis just the thing I mean. 

Con. [furiously.| The thing you mean ! 
Now pray you, neighbor, tell me that again, 
And think before you speak ; for much I doubt 
You know what you are saying. Do you mean 
To ask me to be bridesmaid ? 

Wild. Even so. 

Con. Bridesmaid ? 

Hii Aye, bridesmaid! [Aside.] It is coming 

ast 
Unto a head. 

Con. And ’tis for me you wait 
To fix the day? It shall be doomsday, then ! 

Wild. Be doomsday ? 

Con. Doomsday ! 

Wild. Wherefore doomsday ? 

Con. [boxes him.] Wherefore! 

Go ask your bride, and give her that for me. 
Look, neighbor Wildrake! you may think this 
strange, 
But don’t misconstrue it! For you are vain, sir, |: 
And may put down for love what comes from hate! | - 
I should not wonder thought you I was jealous; _: 
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Your arm the madame suffers round her waist ? 
Wild. She does. 


Con. She does! Outrageous forwardness ! 


_ Does she let you kiss her? 


Wild. Yes. 


.= 
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But I’m not jealous, sir! would not be so, wes if 
Where it was worth my while. I pray, henceforth, 
We may be strangers, sir; you will oblige me |; 
By going out of town; I should not hke tek 
To meet you on the street, sir. Marry, sir! 
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‘| Act V, Scene 2.] 


Marry to-day! The sooner, sir, the better; 

And may you find you have made a bargain, sir. 

As for the lady—much I wish her joy. 

I pray you, send to me no bride-cake, sir ! 

Nor gloves. If you do, V’ll give them to my maid, 

Or throw them into the kennel—or the fire. 

Iam your most obedient servant, sir! [Hit R. 
Wild. She is a riddle, solve her he who can! 

[Exit L. 


AG ey: 
ScENE I.—A Room in SiR WILLIAM’S. 


Str WILLIAM, seated with two LAWYERS, 
covered. 


things ; 
Again—again say over that said once, 
_ Methinks, were told enough. 
1st Law. It is the law, 
Which labors at precision. 
Sir W. Yes; and thrives 
Upon uncertainty—and makes it, too, 
With all its pains to shun it. I could bind 
Myself, methinks, with but the twentieth part 
Of all this cordage, sirs. But every man, 
As they say, to his own business. You think 
The settlement is handsome ? 
Ist Law. Very, sir. 
Sir W. Then now, sirs, we have done, and take 
iny thanks, 
Which, with your charges, I will render you 
. Again {o-morrow. 
jst Law. Happy nuptials, sir! 
[Exeunt LAWYERS. 
Sir W. Who passes there? Hoa! send my 
daughter to me, 
And Master Wildrake, too! I wait for them. 
Bold work, without her leave to wait upon her, 
And ask her go to church! ’Tis taking her 
By storm. What else could move her yesterday 
But jealousy? What causeth jealousy 
| But love? She’s mine the moment she receives 
Conclusive proof like this, that heart and soul, 
And mind and person, I am all her own! 
Heigh-ho! These soft alarms are very sweet, 
And yet tormenting, too! Ha, Master Wildrake, 


Enter WILDRAKE, L. 


I am glad you're ready, for I’m all in arms 

To bear the widow off. Come! Don’t be sad; 

All must go merrily, you know, to-day! 

[ Aside.] She still doth bear him hard, I see! The 

girl 

Resin not, and Trueworth is at fault, 

‘| Though clear it is that he doth die for her. 
[Aloud.] Well, daughter, so I see you’re ready too. 

Enter CONSTANCE, R. 

.| Why, what’s amiss with thee? 

Enter PHE@BE, L. 

‘ie Phate. The coach is here. [EHvit L. 
Sir W. Come, Wildrake, offer her your arm. 

Con. [to WILDRAKE.] I thank you! 

‘not an invalid! can use my limbs ! 


ble 
W. Why, teach him then. 
teach him! Teach Master Wildrake ! 
d! 


ds- | 


| Sir W. How many words you take to tell few | 


17 
I taught my dog to beg because I knew 
That he could learn it. 

Sir W. Peace, thou little shrew! 

Pll have no wrangling on my wedding-day ! 
Here, take my arm. 

Con. Vil not! Tl walk alone! 
Live, die alone! I do abominate 
| The fool and all his sex ! 

Sir W. Again! 
| Con. I have done. 

| When do you marry, Master Wildrake? She 
| Will want a husband goes to church with thee ! 
[Exeunt L. 


[ Crosses L. 


SCENE II.—WIDOW GREEN’s Dressing-Room. 


| WIDOW GREEN discovered at her toilet, attended 
by AMELIA. WALLER’S letter to LYDIA in her 
hand. 


Widow G. Oh, bond of destiny! 
that seal’st 
My fate in happiness! T’ll read thee yet 
Again—although thou’rt written on my heart. 
But here his hand, inditing thee, did lie! 
And this the tracing of his fingers! So 


! 
Fair bond, 


“¢ At noon to-morrow will I make thee mine ; 
Wilt thou receive from me the name of wife— 
The name of husband give me in exchange ?” 
The traitress! to break ope my billet-doux, 
And take the envelope! But I forgive her, 
Since she did leave the rich contents behind. 
Amelia, give this feather more a slope, 
That it sit droopingly. I would look all 
Dissolvement, naught about me to bespeak 
Boldness! I would appear a timid bride, 
Trembling upon the verge of wifehood, as 
I ne’er before had stood there! That will do. 
Oh, dear! how I am agitated—don’t 
IT look so? Ihave found a secret out. 
Nothing in women strikes a man so much 
As to look interesting. Hang this cheek 
Of mine! It is too saucy; what a pity 
To have a color of one’s own. Amelia, 
| Could you contrive, dear girl, to bleach my cheek, 
How I would thank you. I could give it then 
What tint I chose, and that should be the hectic, 
Bespeaks a heart in delicate commotion. 
I am much too florid. Stick a rose in my hair, 
The brightest you can find ; ’twill help, my girl, 
Subdue my rebel color. Nay, the rose 
‘Doth lose complexion, not my cheek. Exchange it 
For a carnation. That’s the flower, Amelia; 
You see how it doth triumph o’er my cheek.: 
Are you content with me? 

Amel. I am, my lady. 

Widow G. And whither think you has the hussy 

gone 

Whose place you fill so well? Into the country? . 
Or fancy you she stops in town? 

Amel. 1 can’t 
Conjecture. 

Widow G. Shame upon her! Leave her place 
Without a moment’s warning—with a man, too; 
Seemed he a gentleman that took her hence ? 

Amel. He did. 

Widow G. You never saw him here before ? 

Amel. Never. 

Widow G. Not lounging on the other side 
Of the street, and reconnoitering the windows? 

Amel. Never. 


I read thee that could rhyme thee, as my prayers! | 
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Widow G. ’Twas planned by letter. Mates 
you know, 

Have often come to her., But I forgive her, 

Since this advice she chanced to leave behind 

Of gentle Master Waller’s wishes, which 

1 bless myself in blessing! [4 knock.] Gods, a 
knock ! 

’Tis he! Show in those ladies are so kind 

To act my bridesmaids for me, on this brief 

And agitating notice. [AMELIA goes out, 
Yes, I look 

A bride sufficiently! And this the hand 

That gives away my liberty again? 

Upon my life it is a pretty hand, 

A delicate and sentimental hand ! 

No lotion equals gloves ; no woman knows 

The use of them that does not sleep in them. 

My neck hath kept its color wondrously 

Well; after all, it is no miracle 

That I should win the heart of a young man. 

My bridesmaids come—oh, dear! 


R. | 


Enter two LADIES, R. 


1st Lady. How do you? 
you—poor dear, 
| How much you are affected ! 
_ You ne’er would summon us. 
Widow G. One takes, you know, 
When one is flurried, twice the time to dress. 
_ My dears, has either of you salts? I thank you, 
| They are excellent ; the virtue’s gone from mine, 
Nor thought I of renewing them. Indeed, 
I’m unproyided quite for this affair. 
1st Lady. 1 think the bridegroom’s come ! 
Widow G. Don’t say so! How 
You’ve made my heart jump! 
1st Lady. As you seut for us, 
A new-launched carriage drove up to the door, 
The servants all in favors. 
Widow G. ’Pon my lite, 
I neyer shall get through it. Lend me your hand. 
[Half rises and throws herself back on her chair 
again. 
J must sit down again! There came just now 
A feeling like to swooning over me. 
I’m sure, before ’tis over, I shall make 
A fool of myself! I vow, I thought not half 
So much of my first wedding-day. Ili make 
An effort. Let me lean upon your arm, 
And give me yours, my dear. Amelia, mind, 
Keep near me with the smelling-bottle. 


Why, we thought 


Enter SERVANT, R. 
Ser. Madame, 
The bridegroom’s come. [Lait R. 
Widow G. The brute has knocked me down, 
To bolt it out so! I had started less 
Tf he had fired a cannon at my ear. 
How shall I ever manage to hold up 
Till all is done? I’m tremor head to foot. 
You can excuse me, can’t you? Pity me. 
One may feel queer upon one’s wedding-day. 
[ Hxeunt RK. 


Scene III.—A Drawing-Room. 


Enter SERVANTS, R., showing in StR WILLIAM 
FONDLOVE, co ore and WILDRAKE. SER- 
VANTS exeunt © 


Sir W. [aside to WILDRAKE.] God “Master 
Ne eon look more paar ae 


THE a ae 


| And talk and rally;me. 


A good morning to, 
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{Act V, Scene 3. 


You do not honor to my wedding-day. 
| How brisk am I! My body moves on springs ; 
My stature gives no inch I throw away ; 
My supple joints play free and sportfully ; 
I’m every atom what a man should be. 

Wild. I pray you, pardon me, Sir William ! 

Sir W. Smile, then, 
I did expect 
Ere half an hour had passed you would have putme 
A dozen times to the blush. Without such things, 
A bridegroom knows not his own wedding-day. 
I see! Her looks are glossary to thine; 
She flouts thee still—I marvel not at thee ; 
There’s thunder in that cloud. I would to-day 
It would disperse, and gather in the morning. 
| I fear me much thou know’st not how to woo. 
|Tll give thee a lesson. Ever there’s a way, 
| But knows one how to take it! Twenty men 
Have courted Widow Green. Who has her now? 
| I sent to advertise her, that to-day 
I meant to marry her. She would not open 
|My note. And gavelup? I took the way 
To make her love me! I did send again, 
To pray her leave my daughter should be brides- 
| maid ; , 
| That letter, "too, came back. Did I give up? 
I took the way to make her love me! Yet 


| Again I sent, to ask what church she chose 
|To marry at; my note came back again. 
And did I yet give up? I took the way 
To make her love me!. All the while I found 
| She was preparing for the wedding. Take: 
A hint from me! She comes! My fluttering heart 
Gives note the empress of its realms is near. 
Now, Master Wildrake, mark and learn from me © 
How it behooves a bridegroom play his part. 


Enter W1pow GREEN, L., supported by her 
BRIDESMAIDS, and followed by AMELIA. 


Widow G. I cannot raise my eyes—they cannot 
bear 
The beams of his, which, mys the sun’s, I feel 
' Are on me, though I see ‘them not, enlightening 
| The heaven of his young face ; nor dare I scan 
| The brightness of his form, which symmetry, 
And youth and beauty, in enriching vie. 


‘| He kneels to me! Now grows my breathing thick, 


As though I did await a seraph’s voice, 
Too rich for mortal ear. 
Sir W. My gentle bride! 
| Widow G. Who’s that? who speaks to me? 
Sir W. These transports check. 
Lo, an example to mankind I set 
Of amorous emprise ; and who should thrive 
In love, if not love’s soldier, who doth press 
The doubtful siege, and will not own repulse. 
Lo! here I tender thee my fealty, 
To live thy duteous slave. My queen thou art, 
In frowns or smiles, to give me life or death. 
Oh, deign look down upon me! In thy face 
Alone I look on day ; it ismy sun 
Most bright; the which denied, no sun doth rise. 
Shine out upon me, my divinity ! ! 
My gentle Widow Green! my wife to be! 
My love, my life, my drooping, blushing bride! — 
Widow G. [R. c.] Sir William Fondlove, voi 
a fool! 
Sir Wea. ex tool! 2 
Widow G. Why come you hither, sir, in 1 ti 
like this? 
Or rather, ie! at allt 
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Sir W. Why come I hither? 
_ To marry thee! 
Widow G. The man will drive me mad! 
_ Sir William Fondlove, ’m but forty, sir, 
_ And you are sixty—seventy, if a day; 
_ At least you look it, sir. I marry you! 
_ When did a woman wed her grandfather ? 
Sir W. Her brain is turned ! 
Widow G. You're in your dotage, sir, 
And yet a boy in vanity! But know 
Yourself from me: youve old and ugly, sir! 
Sir W. Do you deny you are in love with me? 
Widow G. In love with thee! 
Sir W. That you are jealous of me? 
Widow G. Jealous! 
Sir W. To very lunacy ? 
Widow G. To hear him! 
Sir W. Do you forget what happened yesterday ? 
Widow G. Sir William Fondlove— [Crosses u. 
Sir W. [R.] Widow Green, fair play ! 
Are you not laughing? Is it not a jest? 
Do you believe me seventy to a day ? 
DoTlookit? AmIlold andugly? Why, 
' Why do I see those favors in the hall, 
_ These ladies dressed as bridesmaids, thee as bride, 
' Unless to marry me? [ Knock. 
Widow G. He is coming, sir, 
Shall answer-you for me! 


Enter WALLER, L., with GENTLEMEN Gs 
Bridesmen. 


Wal. Where is she? What! 
All that bespeaks the day, except the fair 
That’s queen of it? Most kind of you to grace 
My nuptial so! But that I render you 
My thanks in full, make full my happiness, 
And tell me where’s my bride ? 
Widow G. She’s here. 
Wal. Where? 
Widow G. Here, 
Fair Master Waller ! 
Wal. Lady, do not mock me. 
Widow G. Mock thee! My heart is stranger 
to such mood ; 
_ Tis serious tenderness and duty all. 
_ I pray you, mock not me, for I do strive 
_ With fears and soft emotions, that require 
-¢ Support. Take not away my little strength, 
_ And leave me at the mercy of a feather. 
+ Iam thy bride! If’tis thy happiness 
- ‘To think me so, believe it, and be rich 
+ To thy most boundless wishes. Master Waller, 
+ Lam thy waiting bride, the Widow Green! 
- Wal. Lady, no widow is the bride I seek, 
4 But one the church has never given yet 
+ The nuptial blessing to! 
Widow G. What mean you, sir? 
| Why come a bridegroom here, if not to me 
You sued to beyour bride? Is this your hand, sir? 
as [ Showing letter. 
; es Ttis! addressed to your fair waiting-maid. 
My. pesinesnald) The laugh is 
_ passing round, 
now the turn is yours, sir. She is gone! 
ped! run off! and with the gentleman 
at.brought your billet-doux. 
Ww. Is Trueworth false ? 
ust be false. What madness tempted me 
m with such audience as I knew 


| 


| 
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|I can inhabit, as this Sun and Earth; 


Did find her yesterday.” 


| Art thou fit brother to this virtuous maid ? 


Of his own lesson he would profit take, 

And plead at once an honorable love, 
Supplanting mine, less pure, reformed too late ! 
And if he did, what merit I, except 

To lose the maid I would have wrongly won, 
And, had I rightly prized her, now had worn ? 
I get but my deservings! 
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Enter TRUEWORTH, R. C., leading in LYDIA 
richly dressed and veiled from head to foot 


Master Trueworth, 
Though for thy treachery thou hast excuse, 
Thou must account for it, so much I lose! 
Sir, you have wronged me to amount beyond 
Acres and gold, and life, which makes them rich. 
And compensation I demand of you, 
Such as a man expects, and none but one 
That’s less than man refuses. Where’s the maid 
You falsely did abstract ? 

True. I took her hence, 
But not by guile, nor yet eriforcement, sir, 
But of her free will, knowing what she did. 
“That as I found I cannot give her back, 
‘“T own her state is changed, but in her place 
“This maid I offer you, her image, far 
‘* As feature, form, complexion, nature go. 
‘‘Resemblance halting only there, where thou 
“Thyself didst pause—condition ; for this maid 
‘““Ts gently born and generously bred.” 
Lo! for your fair loss, fair equivalent ! 

Wal. Show me another sun, another earth, 


As thou didst take the maid, the maid herself 
Give back herself, her sole equivalent! 

True. Her sole equivalent I offer you! 
My sister, sir, long counted lost, now found, 
Who fled her home unwelcome bands to ’scape, 
‘* Which a half-father would have forced upon her, 
‘ Taking advantage of her brothe1’s absence 
“ Away on travel in a distant land ! 
“Returned, IJ missed her; of the cause received 
“ Invention, coward, false and criminating ! 
“ And gave her up for lost, but happily 
Behold her, sir! 

[Removes veil. 


Wal. Lydia! 
Widow G. My waiting-maid! 
Wal. Thy sister, Trueworth ! 


True. [giving LyDIA to WALLER.] Let this 
assure thee. 
Lydia. [crosses R. To WIDOW GREEN.] Ma- 
dame, pardon me 
My double character, for honesty— 
No other end—assumed, and my concealment 
Of Master Waller’s love. In all things else 
I trust I may believe you hold me blameless ; 
At least, V’ll say for you I should be so, 
For it was pastime, madame, not a task, 
To wait upon you! Little you exacted, 
And ever made the most of what I did ~ 
In mere obedience to you. 
Widow G. Give me your hand; 
No love without a little roguery. 
If you do play the mistress well as maid, 
You will bear off the. bell! There never was 
A better girl! [WALLER and LypIA go up.] I 
have made myself a fool ; © 
I am undone, if goes the news abroad 
My wedding dress I donned for no effect, 
Except to put it off! I must be married. 
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| 20 THE LOVE-CHASE. (Act V, Seene 3, |$ 
| I’m a lost woman, if another day | ‘True. Yes, ag 
I go without a husband! What a sight | You do. : | 
| He looks by Master Waller! Yet he is physic _ Con. He loves another, sir, he does! | 
I die without, so needs must gulp it down. |IThate him. We were children, sir, together | 
| [ll swallow him with what good grace I can. For fifteen years and more ; there never came 
| Sir William Fondlove! The day we did not quarrel, make it up, | 
| Sir W. Widow Green ! Quarrel again, and make it up again; | 
__ Widow G. 1 own, Were never neighbors more like neighbors, sir. | 
| I have been rude to you. Thou dost not look Since he became a man, and I a woman, 
So old by thirty—forty years, as I Tt still has been the same; nor cared I ever 
Did say. Thouw'rt far from ugly—very far ; To give a frown to any other, sir. 
| And as I said, Sir William, once before, And now to come and tell me he’s in love, 
Thou art a kind and right good-humored man; _ | And ask me to be bridesmaid to his bride! 
I was but angry with you—why Ill tell you How durst he do it, sir !—to fall in love! 
_ At more convenient season—and you know Methinks at least he might have asked my leave, 
| An angry woman heeds not what she says, Nor had I wondered had he asked myself, sir ! 
And will say anything! | Wild. Then give thyself to me! 
| Sir W. I were unworthy | Con. How! what! 
The name of man, if an apology | Wild. Be mine! 
So gracious came off profitless, and from | Thou art the only maid thy neighbor loves. 
_A lady! Will you take me, Widow Green? | Con. Art serious, neighbor Wiidrake ? 
Widow G. Hem! [ Courtesies. Wild. In the church 
True. [to WILDRAKE.] Master Wildrake dress- | [’l1 answer thee, if thou wilt take me; though 
| ed to go to church? | I neither dress, nor walk, nor dance, nor know 
She has acknowledged, then, she loves thee?) ‘The Widow Jones” from an Italian, French | 
No? Or German air. | 
_ Give me thy hand, Ill lead thee up to her. Con. No more of that. My hand. 
_ Wild. ’Sdeath! what are you about? You; Wild. Giv’st it as free as thou didst yesterday ? 
know her not. | Con. [affecting to strike him.] Nay ! a 
| She’ll brain thee ! Wild.. I will thank it, give it how thou wilt. | 
| True. Fear not; come along with me. Widow G. A triple wedding! May the Widow © 
Fair Mistress Constance ! Green | 
Con. Well, sir! Obtain brief hearing e’er she quits the scene, | 
_ Wild. {to TRUEWorRTH.] Mind! THE LOVE-CHASE to your kindness to commend, — 
True. Don’t fear. In favor of an old,snow absent friend ! j 
Love you not neighbor Wildrake ? 
Con. Love, sir ! THE END. 
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_ SIR WILLIAM FONDLOVE.—First dress: Black and gold cos-) THREE SERV ANTS.—Buff jerkins. 


: as dress: Di it ilver. ; 3 
Ue ae ee ae ae ee | WIDOW GREEN.—Gray and black dress with points and beads. | 
WALLER.—Light brown dress, edged with scarlet. Gee Ces crete fe P hee : pea 
Ss 3 D \E.—First dress: Dress of rose-colored satin.—Secon 
WILDRAKE.—Dark brown dress and high boots. dress: Scarlet riding habit —Third dress: White satin and flow- | 
| TRUEWORTH.—Dress of black velvet with scarlet puffs. ers. | 
_ NEVILEE and HUMPHREYS.—Dark brown, edged with black. | LYDIA.—First. dress: Plain brown dress with black body.— 
LASH.—Russet-colored jerkin. , Second dress: White satin and:silver, and wedding veil. 
| 
CHARGEWELL.—Dark brown dress and green apron. ALICE.—Dark brown dress and point lace. 
GEORGE.—Buff jerkin. PHC@BE.—Gray dress with black points. 
| LAWYERS,.—Black, with black gown. AMELIA.—White satin and silver. 
FOUR BRIDESMEN.— White satin and silver. BRIDESMAIDS.—White satin and silver. 


The title, plot and characiers of this comedy are among the author’s most felicitous conceptions. ‘The Loye-Chase” was 
originally produced the ninth of October, 1837, at the Haymarket Theatre, London. Its suceess was unequivocal. : 

In America ‘' The Loye-Chase ” has been always an acceptable play to audiences. Some of the stage situations are yery cleverly 
contrived. That wherein the Widow Green thinks she has excited the jealousy of Master Waller while encouraging the addresses of © 
Sir William Fondlove never fails to be highly amusing when well presented; and the contrivance by which: Wildrake is roused to — 
woo “ Neighbor Constance,” and Constance is, on her part, alarmed at the idea of losing “ Neighbor Wildrake,” is ingenious and 
effective. True there is some little violation of the probabilities of real life in Constance’s undetected disguise ; but we can almost pos 
forget this as a fault, when we recollect it has afforded the author an opportunity of introducing the spirited description of the chase | 4 _ 
which he puts into the mouth of his heroine. a! 

This play is by no means deficient in beauties of language and thought. One of the most admirable specimens of word-painting — 
that we remember is Sir William Fondlove’s description of the Widow Green, in the first act. There she is, vividly before us, as we — 
read. We can see her entering a drawing-room or presiding at the card-table. Her well-rounded figure, her dimples, her air an 
manner, the very tones of her voice, are so inimitably portrayed by the author, that we ask no limner’s skill to aid us in forming an | 
adequate conception of the character. ie 

he concluding scene of ‘‘ The Loye-Chase” bears marks of haste and negligence. Constance should have had the last speech. 
The words spoken by the Widow have been justly complained of as tame and obscure. But notwithstanding this and other flaw: 
the execution, the comedy is one of the best and most unexceptionable of modern plays. Sig 
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| would have wished him—a'man of education and 


ried out—the union of my nephew, Pheelix, with 


“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON, 
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CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, COSTUMES, RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 


AUD EASED TE) ©)? 


JHE tome fircce, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. 


Wi O 1, 2) g Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office N O 4 
. . of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, D. C. . . 


Enter JEREMIAH BOLDT, R. U. E., very shabbily 
dressed, with a small tea-tray before him—a pot 


(hea KH Mtr & CO nO H: of water, in which he blows the whistle. 


Jeremiah. Now then, then! step this way—step 
this way, and patronize native talent and legiti- 
Ne F mate industry—the real, true and original Jenny 

An Origin Farce, in One Act. Lind halfpenny skylark ! Here’s a collection of 
birds without the trouble offeeding them! [Blows 
é whistle.| Oh, the nightingale is decidedly extin- 
BY C. J. CLARIDGE AND R. SOUTAR, JR. guished by that ! Now then, pra-a-y be in time, 
as this is a perambulating shop, and I can’t stay 
much longer with you—for [looking round] I 


Royal Elune, 1851. y 7 ; 
BEC Mere atete rein) siaht s\elvintrvie) «$0 viene) vie cieeisnie ss + oie . G. Cooke. observe the lettered legal functionary, who has a 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


CIM USETY/. <i. Uale oe eo Db sigsdieeenune siedeees MI Kinloch. -|number on his collar in case he should get out of 
CL EMIUCHEDOUAL « « .- cleics wis csiv tw scice viet as sine se nis ‘“ Compton. . : : A i : 
anit fing A dees place, is evidently struck with my personal ap 


::.Mrs. Phillips. | pearance. [Conjidentially.] I always notice that 


Mary Mags..---..+.--- - -.. Mr ) 
Mrs. Gubbije < code syepoRaDonen ao cdaapupdnc onabos Miss Rawlings. | whenever there are no area steps, these individuals 
are on the look-out. [Blows whistle loudly.] Oh, 
Scenr LA Street. blow it, I can’t stand this an'y longer! This is 


: encouraging to a young man commencing business 
Enter WIFFLEBLINES and Mrs. CUBBIGE, from |—here have I been blowing all day through this, 
house, door in flat, L. opposite Northumberland house, until Iam sure 


Wifleblinks. 1 trust, te Cubbige, that you the stone lion at the top must have a headache— 


: ae icbsaaes £3," 5 all this to the tune of a penny! Things ought to 
Nea Rocco ot chee that T imeseg mend-and I don’t see how they ean do otherwise, 


considering they’ve been as hard-up as it is pos- 
at Beree secention of ay nephew, Who in-| siple + 80 perhaps they may take a different view 
Mrs. C. Yes, sir—yes. I think my department of the matter, and look up, instead of looking the 


saree reverse. I wish I had never tried my luck on m 
has been done to the best of my susceptibility, yy account, which has turned out Re wecoune 
and all proper— 


Wifle. Well, I think that is all I need say to after all. If'I had a stopped with young Phastly 


at Cambridge, my condition would have been 

you, Mrs. Cubbige, 0 DST NADF Pay eo gnow vastly improved. He was a precious young rogue, 

° Mrs. C. ieee tainly sir. but a good ’un at a pinch. My stars and the in- 
d 


a ; z : i 
[Courtesies, and exit, door in flat. visibles! what a rig he used to run at college; 


Wiffle. At length I am on the eve of seeing the and what dodges to get tick! We were per- 


petually like becalmed sailors—rather anxious 
little project Ihave so ardently cherished car- about raising the wind.. Well, ifI can’t have a 


dinner, V’ll have a blow out. [Blows whistle.| Vl 
try the next street—perhaps they may havea better 
opinion of my stock-in-trade. [ Going of, L.] Here 
you are—here you are! 


perception, whose reason has been strengthened | #ter PH@LIX PHASTLY, L., running over JERE- 


my dear ward, Laura, will fulfill all that I desire. 
From the numerous letters I have at times re- 
ceived, I am sure Pheelix is the quiet gentleman I 


‘ | by learning, and upon whom the frivolities and) MIAH, upsetting his tr ay, and smashing his pot 


temptations of the world will have no baneful| 7 water. 
effect, and who will do nothing against the will Now pes, young aristocracy, where ave you run- 
of his « old uncle. ll now go and see Laura, and|ning to? Dam’me, youre right into the bow- 


| surprise her with the news s [have in store for her. | window of my peripatetic shop ! 


Oh, how pleased she will be ! [Rubbing his hands.]|_ Pheelix. [R.] Confound the fellow—he’s thrown 
ell be coming to-day; so she must put on her his dirty water all over my boots! 


best looks, and appear quite captivating. Heugh!) Jerem. [L.j Well, there’s my pipe put out for 


s not quite so old, dam’me, I’d haveher my- | the present. I say, you sir, ain’t you going to tip 
Ree Le 


Bird-whistle heard outside. |up for tipping up my perambulating aviary’? I 
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| would have gone into the next street, and not 


- afforded you. 
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Shall be obliged to make an awful failure, and 
turn bankrupt! ; 
Phelix. Stuffand rubbish! you clumsy devil, 
didn’t you see I was coming ? 
Jerem. Can’t say as I did; but if Pd thought | 
you were coming, and a coming it so strong, I 


been caught here. I know my situation—so if 
you tip a trifle, ’ll leave you the whole neighbor- 
hood. - You wouldn’t think half a crown too much 
for the destruction you have caused? Ill allow 
you the pieces. 

Pheliz. Here, you impudent fellow—here is a 
half crown. 

Jerem. [aside.] Green, but generous ! 
crown—dam’me, I am a rich man! 

Phelix. [aside.| It strikes me I have seen that 
fellow’s physiognomy somewhere. [Musing.] Let 
me see—oh, I have it! 

Jerem. [{aside.] How the youth is quizzing me ! 
I wonder whether he repents giving me the half 
crown. Perhaps he’ll want it back; but at my 
shop—Vivat Reyina—no money returned! 
[Going R. 
see. Here, 


Half a | 


Phelix. It must be him—IT’ll soon 
you sir, come here ! 

Jerem. Did you please to make a remark ? 

Pheliz. [R.] Yes, I did make a remark; and 
‘tis a remarkable fact that several remarkable 
features in your remarkable face impress me with 
the belief that I have seen you before. 

Jerem. [L.] Well, sir, I think it both probable 
and possible that such a pleasure may have been 


Phelix. I dare say it has, [laughing] but now 
I come to look at you, what a deplorable object 
you are. 

Jerem. Well, sir, lam at present laboring under 
the same impr ession as regards my exterior, with | 
the addition of a peculiar consciousness of a defi- 
ciency of the interior; but still, sir, that has not 
much to do with your knowledge of me. 

Pheliz. No more it has; however, to the point 
—do you know anything about Cambridge ? 

Jerem. Cambridge? Yes, sir! Let me see! Oh, 
yes—noted for butter, sausages and scholars ! 

Phelix. But I mean were you ever at Cam- 
bridge ? 

Jerem. [unconcernedly.| Oh, yes, I have been 
to Cambridge, certainly ! 

_ Pheelix. Perhaps your memory may bring back 
the reminiscence of your being servant to one 
Pheelix Phastly. 

Jerem. [aside.| Oh, he means my old young 
master! [Alowd.] To be.sure I do, quite well—I 
left him, sir, to try my luck at fortune’s wheel; but 
that ’ere weal to me was woe! 

Phelizx. Ob, indeed! well, I am that self-same 
youth that you left without the slightest no- 
tice. 
Jerem. No—yes—oh, exactly | that is to say, 
quite so! Merciful nD eOs are you young Phastly 
—Mr. Phastly, I mean? Oh, come to my arms! 
[ Goes to embrace him.] I beg pardon, sir, but my | 
feelings were getting the advantage of me—tlor, | 
sir, times have changed! 

Pheliz. So it appears, Jerry, so it seems, and 
from your appearance I should be decidedly in-. 
clined to think that with you the change is not) 
for the better. 


‘I tried to climb the pole of fate, and when at a 


‘slipped down to the very bottom, 


Jerem. Precisely so! Ambition was my ruin— 


little height I found it was a greasy one, and 
and haven’t 
‘been able to rise since. I left you, sir— 

Phelix. Yes, left me one morning without giving 
me the slightest warning, when I sent you with a 
letter to the post. 

Jerem. Well, I posted the letter, and then off I 
posted myself—came to London, and immediately 
set up in the “ Valuable Information” line. 

Phelix. What the devil was that? Bill stick- — 
ing? or perhaps you took out newspapers ? 

Jerem. Oh, dear, no, sir, it warn’t that! What 
I did was to write to ladies, gents and others I 
would inform them—provided always nevertheless 
notwithstanding they enclosed a sovereign—of 
something materially to their advantage. 

Pheliz. Well, but what did you know to peo- 
ple’s advantage ? 

Jerem. Nothing, sir; but lor bless you, sir, the — 
British public never stop to think upon matters 
of this kind—they rush headlong into absurdity, | 
catch at anything that has an impossibility 
attached to it, and when they’re taken in and 
bitten they don’t forget to make a row about it— 
ready to blame everybody but themselves, and 
wonder there’s not an Act of Parliament to pre- 
vent it; however, I reaped the benefit, and the 
only thing they learnt to their advantage was to 
be more wide awake in future. 

Phelizx. Was that all to which your soaring 
ambition and marvelous ingenuity carried you? . 

Jerem. I tried the application of timber to ana- 
tomical purposes—this style. [Pulling out a 
wooden figure and making it dance.| 1 also kept 
a betting list; but although a man anda better, 
I was no better man. Ihave at last patronized 
the fine arts, and tried to further the cultivation 
of music, but your looking one way and walking 
| another upset my tray, upset me, and has entirely 
put my whole stock out of tune. 

Phelix. Well, your prospects at present seem 
none of the brightest, and I dare say you would 
not object to find work in any shape, provided it 
did not severely tax either your mental or cor- 
poreal powers ? 

Jerem. No, sir, I certainly should not object to 

a moderate quantity of work with an extra dose 
of wages. 
Phelix. Well, Jerry, the fact is I amin as com- 
plete a fix as any poor devil can be, and if you | 
like to assist me, you shall not have cause to grum- 
ble—only you must promise not to be racketty. 

Jerem. Vl be as quiet as a lamb, and far more 
innocent; but what’s the damage at present, sir? 

Phelix. You remember my old uncle, Mr. 
Wiffleblinks ? 

Jerem. The quiet old buffer—beg pardon, sir— 
the old gent you used to gammon when he came 
to see you, and to whom you wrote steady letters 
out of the “‘ Youth’s Moral Instructor” ? 

Phelix. Hush! The very same. This is his 
residence, to which Iam going. Well, he wants 
me to marry his ward, Laura. 

Jerem. Well, there can’t be much objection to — 
that. 

Phelix. There is every objection—I don’t like 
her, for I have not seen her, and I suppose she is’ 
one of those cross-eyed, CTOss- -grained creature eS 
that are generally forced upon individuals: like 
eal of course, I love another. | 
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Jerem. Well, there is an objection in that case— 
I revokes my opinion. 

Pheliz. My uncle, at the same time, informs 
| me, in the kindest manner possible, that if I re- 
fuse he will disinherit me. 

Jerem. Lor, sir! he wouldn’t do that—he is so} 
very fond of you. 

Phelix. 1 know that he has a great regard for | 
me, but the individual is as obstinate as a mule. 
I don’t know what to do! 

Jerem. Well, sir, if I can do anything I will. 

Pheliz. I must adopt some plan; perhaps, as 
necessity is the mother of invention, she may as- 
sist. 

Jerem. Yes, sir, they generally acknowledge 
necessity as the mother of invention, but [swdden- 
ly| did you ever come across the father, sir? 

Pheliz. I have it, Jerry, I have it! 

Jerem. What, sir! the father ? 

Phelix. No, no! you must go to the girl and 
persuade her I am a good-for-nothing fellow, a 
rake—everything that is fast and bad; talk of 
casinos, sherry cobblers, latch- keys, and little 
_ hours in the morning, and create in her mind an 
unfavorable impression. 

Jerem. Well, sir, I think, in my present cos- 
tume, I should have no difficulty in creating an 
unfavorable impression. 

Pheliz. No, you must go in some disguise ; 
and, if there’s a chance, make love to her, run 
away with her, marry her, in fact, anything to. 
/ get her out of the way. 

Jerem. Well, suppose now I was to go as a col- 

_ lege friend of yours—I could manage that, where 
there isn’t much talking and plenty of eating and) 
drinking. 

Pheliz. No; [have it, Jerry—you shall go as 
“my ‘ coach.” 

Jerem. What, sir? Well, I’ve been a thing or 
two in my time; but what’s a “coachs” sir? I 
thought they were all done up by the rail. 

Phelix. Stuff!—you mistake me. By “ coach” 
I mean my college tutor. Iamreading up for my 
examination, and to assist me I have a professor, 
whom we scholars call a ‘‘coach.” Dye see? 

Jerem. Oh, yes, a “ Reading coach!” Well, 
then, my introduction as your “ coach ” is to be the 
first stage in the proceedings? 

Phelix. You must be very careful, Jerry, for the 
old boy fancies he knows a thing or two; and per- | 
haps, if you come it too strong, he might suspect. 
: Jerem. 1 should like to catch him disputing the 

_ ~) authorities that I shall quote; never fear, sir, I. 
| will be careful. 

t Phelix. Well, now, Jerry, come to my rooms. 
+, and get your dress changed, for we must proceed 
| directly. 
| Jerem. Immediately, sir; but, previous to 

which, you'll excuse me giving vent to a little 
feeling? Throwing away his tray.) There’s one 
f the bad traits in my character gone; and now, 
only let me get the reins in my hand, sir, and 
"nobody puts a spoke in my wheel, I’ll soon show | 
old codger I’m no slow coach. [Exit R. . 
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you must feel a little nervous and timid, as you 
are, no doubt, anxiously looking forward to the 
arrival of your intended husband, my nephew. 
You must put on your brightest looks and smiles, 
and if the young rogue has any taste, he will be 
over head and ears in love with you immedi- 
ately. 

Laura. But don’t you think it possible he may 
have seen one to whom, perhaps, he has given his 
heart, ere this visit to me, who certainly amesome- 
what like a wife thrust upon him? 

Wife. [R.] Pshaw !—my nephew in love with- 
out my leave? He dare not; I know he would 
never contemplate so unruly a proceeding ; ere he 
gave his love to any one he would first consult me. 
I do not believe he would marry a Medicean Venus 
unless I first gave my consent ! 

Laura. Ah, my dear guardian, so you might 
imagine; but in an affair of the heart love alone 
would direct, and I am afraid he would rebel 


yourself. Love matters are seldom discovered 
until there is no hope of recovery for either party. 
[ Sighing.| You know the course of true love never 
did run smooth. [Aside.] I am half inclined to 


tell him that I love another, and cannot marry his | 
[Aloud.] Suppose, now, I was in love | 


nephew. 
with a fine, handsome, good-looking gentleman, 
who loved me desperately ; and suppose I was to 
come to you, and lay my hand upon your shoul- 
der, [laying her hand upon his shoulder] and say, 
My dear, kind guardy, I am in love with another, 


nephew. What would you say ? 

Wiffle. [starting angrily.] I should say, Laura 
—um !—my dear Laura, I am sure you would 
never do anything of the kind; and, therefore, 
for an impossibility I cannot give my opinion. 
You are too wise, too sensible, and have ever 
shown yourself so obedient to my will, that I am 
convinced you would not act in the manner you 
have now referred to merely in jest. 

Laura. [aside.| The jest, I fear, will prove in 
earnest. 

Wipie. If such should be the case, I should 


;never forgive you, I am sure. 


Laura. Oh, say not so! for were I to incur your 
serious displeasure, I should be unhappy forever. 
I regard you as a parent, and you have, since my 
childhood, behaved as a kind and loving father, 
therefore be assured I would not willfully displease 
you. [ Crying. 
Wiffle. [wiping his eyes.] There—there, Iknew 
it—I knew it. Pshaw! 
of myself. Come, Laura, come, look brighter. 
What is the matter with you ? 

Laura. 1 do not feel well to-day. 

Wile. Ah, I see—the thought of meeting my 
dearnephew! Ah, well! with young people these 
things will occur. When I was a young man— 
ahem! Well, never mind, the least said the 
sooner mended. 

Laura. [aside.] I know not what to do—I can- 
/not vex him—I must trust tochance. [Aloud.] 
Well, I will do as you desire. 

Wiffle. Spoken like a good girl, as you are. 
Now, my dear, manage to get ready by the time I 
come back, for lam going to takea walk. [Hit L. 


4 é of flowers, R. 
pane WIFFLEBLINKS seated at table, 1. 
eS) I can readily imagine 


Laura. So my guardian has determined I am 
‘to marry his nephew; my heart tells me I cannot, 
‘for I love another. Which, then, am I to obey — 


even against the authority of so kind an uncle as | 


and I regret, therefore, I cannot marry your | 


Tam making an old foo! | 
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my guardian or my heart? Was ever maiden so 
perplexed ! 
Enter MARY, L. 

Mary. Did you call, miss ? 

Laura. No, Mary, I did not, but still I want you. 

Mary. Why, I declare, you’ve been a crying. 
[Aside.] It strikes me the marriage will get the 
cold shoulder. [Alowd.] What’s the matter, miss ? 

Laura. [R.] This marriage with my guardian’s 
nephew quite distracts me. Suppose the nephew 
should not like me? 

Mary. [u.] Or suppose, miss, you don’t like 
him. Ah, miss! I sees what’s o’clock—you likes 
somebody else. 

Laura. Now, Polly, I think you area good and 
discreet girl. 

Mary. Yes, miss! Eight pounds a year, and 
find my own tea and sugar. 

Laura. And one in whom I may confide a great 
and precious secret, without the fear of your 
divulging it. 

Mary. Yes, miss! [Aside.] With a key of the 
tea-caddy, and no followers. 

Laura. Well, then, Polly, I love another—and 
what is more, I am to meet him this very day. 

Mary. Lor, miss, you does astonish me! 

Laura. I have never seen this nephew. 

Mary. [u.] Lor, miss, now I do say that is 
shameful ! 

Laura. [R.] Vilnever marry him, and willnever 
marry any one unless I love him. 

Mary. Ah, miss, no more I would! I was 
going to be married once; we loved up to the 
last moment, and then the deceitful wretch in 
trousers cut and run, leaving me on the steps of 
the church-door, an unchanged, unhappy, un- 
wedded spinster. Oh, Jerry! Jerry! it wasn’t 
right to use a poor creature so. 

Laura. That was indeed deceitful. 

Mary. I should not so much have minded, miss, 
only you see he borrowed the money to buy. the 
ring, and I never saw him any more. I wish 
somebody would marry me, if it was only to pre- 
vent that horrid policeman from continually look- 
ing down the area when Iam having my dinner. 
_ Oh, I should like to be married—it must be so 

nice! ; 

Laura. But now, Polly, I must avoid this 
nephew if possible, and you must aid me to escape 
from this difficulty. 

Mary. Ob, yes, miss, to be sure. 
shall I do first ? 
| Laura. I know not what to do or how to act. 

[Aside.] Vl wait until I:have seen him to-day. 
[Aloud.| I have it! 

Mary. Lor! where? 

Laura. Mary, come to my room as soon as the 
nephew arrives, and we will see what can be 
done; there surely can be no failure when two 
women’s heads are set scheming. [ Knock, L. 

Mary. Ah, miss! here’s the nevy, I dare say. 
[Looks out of the window.| Lor, it must be him, 
and with such a curious rum chap in a frizzlified 
wig; he looks as if be had been frightened, and 
all his fright flown to his hair; and oh, gracious 
| eR sd he is so like my runaway husband as was 
to be! 

Laura. . willleave you. Show them in, Mary, 
and tell my guardian his nephew has arrived, and 
then hasten to join me. 

[Exit LAURA, R., and MARY, L. 


Well, what 


Mary. [outside.] This way, gentlemen! 


Enter Mary, L., followed by Pumutx, and JERE- 
MIAH fantastically dressed as a schoolmaster. 


[R.] If you will wait a moment, I will go and 
tell master of your arrival. 
JEREMIAH.] Well, I never did see such a re- 
semblance; that’s his nose, he had an intelligent 
pug. Iam half inclined to think it is Jerry—Ill 
tind out if it is, depend upon it. [Hit R. 

Jerem. [R.] The first step that I have made 
T’ve put my foot into it. 

Pheliz. [u.] How do you mean? 

Jerem. Why, sir, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, that young girl is no other than my breach 
of promise of marriage, Miss Mary Miffs. There’s 
no doubt of it, sir! 

Phelizx. The dickens! Never mind, Jerry, make 
the best of it; she won’t know you in that wig. 


opinion on that ’ere. 


your voice, or, d——n it, buy her over. 


you are about, while I go and find my uncle. 
[ Crosses to R. 

Jerem. All right, sir, never fear. [Hit PH@LIx, 
R.] Well, here we are again, and much more im- 
posing than in the last position I held in society. 
Let me see, what’s to be the order, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, the disorder of the day? First, I 
am my young master’s college tutor—ahem, very 
good so far; then I am to gammon the uncle, 
make love to the ward—always avoiding my 
breach of promise—and eventually bringing mat- 


old one will be glad to let the young one have his 


little astonishment in the minds of the natives. If 


this ward should take a fancy to me, and— 


Enter MARY, R. 


[Aloud.] Did you ring, sir? 
Jerem. [L., very grujly and sharp.| No! [ Aside. }. 


as easy stayed away—well, if it comes to the worst, 
Vl ‘discover myself, and become penitent. 
Mary. [approaching JEREMIAH. Aside.] I 
know it’s him—besides, I heard young master call 
him Jerry when I was listening at the key-hole. 


'[Aloud.] Please, sir, can you tell me what’so’clock ? 


Jerem. No, young woman, I cannot! 


young woman—come, own yourself ! 


fidelity—will you forgive me ? 


But how come you here, and in this dress—what’: 
it all about ? 

Jerem. Why, you see the matter of business i 
just this—your young master is my young master 


‘and my young master is going to marry your y: 
Taissus. et 
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[Aside ; looking at 


Phelizx. Well, do the best you can; disguise | 


Jerem. Can’t be done; Lowes her toomuchalready. | 
Phelix. Under any circumstances mind what 


ters to such a happy state of confusion, that the 


own way; very good, we'll see if we can’t create a — 


What the devil can she want? she could have quite | 


Mary. [throwing herself into his arms.] Yes, 


Jerry, I will forgive all, perwided as how you don’t — 
again leave me on the door-steps of the church. 


| 


Jerem. Well, perhaps not, but I have my private _ 


[ Aside.] Here comes the breach of promise again! 
Mary. [R., aside.) Tm quite certain it’s him!, 


H 


Mary. Jerry, it won’t do, you can’t deceive a | 


Jerem. [aside.| Well, I suppose I must be my- — 
self. [Aloud.] Yes, Polly, in me behold your long- | 
lost Jeremiah Boldt, who-did, from force of cir- | 
cumstances, desert you like a traitor; but who will | 
‘now, if you forgive him, swear eternal love and 
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Mary. {aside.| Don’t be too sure of that! 

Jerem. And, you see, my master don’t want 
your missus, too; but here’s master coming, with 
the veteran with whom I am to experimentalize 
hanging on his arm. Polly, give us a kiss, then 
mizzle, cut and run! [JERRY kisses her. 

Mary. 1 am off! [Aside.] Yl go and tell mis- 
sus ; perhaps Jerry may be able to assist her. 
[Exit MARY, R. 

Jerem. Now, Jerry, you see if you can’t give the 
aged individual that’s coming a good notion of 
_ your breeding. 


Enter WIFFLEBLINES and PH@LIX, R. 


Wiffle. [R., shaking hands with JERRY.] Sir, I 
am proud to have the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of a man of learning and science— 
the more so, when that man has had the superin- 
tendence of my nephew’s education. I am much 
honored, sir, by your visit. 

Jerem. [C., bowing absurdly.| No, sir, the honor’s 
here, honor bright. 

Wiffle. [R.] No, sir, no. But, Phoelix, there is 
no occasion for the learned professor, Professor— 
what’s his name ? 

Jerem. No, sir, not Professor What’s-his-name. 
[Aside.| Dam’me, what shall I call myself? 
[Aloud.| Professor Walker. 

Wiffle. Professor Walker, there is no occasion 
for your absenting ‘yourself with my nephew. 

Phelix. [u.) No, uncle. Jerry—ahem! Pro- 


in staying with you while I am absent; and I am 
sure, uncle, when you know him as well as I do, 
you will both esteem and respect him, and treat 
him accordingly. 

Jerem. [C., aside.| Which means, kick me out 
of the house. [Aloud.] Your nephew flatters me, 
but if I have done anything for him, it is for you, 
who, I understand, are his only relation. 

Wiffle. [R.] Yes, he is my brother’s son, and I 
am now the only surviving member of the family. 

Jerem. Ob, yes, I see! a new edition of the 
“ Last rose of summer left blooming alone.” 

Pheliz. {must now, my dear uncle, leave you 
for a short time, and I have no doubt the Profes- 
sor will be able to amuse you, for there is no mis- 
taking his powers on that score. 

Wifie. Well, my dear boy, if you must go, go; 
but make haste back, for I am longing to intro- 
| duce my dear Laura to you; in fact, you ought to 
‘~| stay and see her. 
| Pheelix. No, uncle, not now, for I feel convinced 


Jerem. 
the old pudding-head ! 

Wifie. Eugh, you rogue! 
+) when young. Well, make haste back. 
$| . Phelix. Good-bye, Walker. [Aside.] Keep it 
_}) up, Jerry, and mind vour eye. 

|  Jerem. {aside.| All right, I am wide awake. 
Pheliz. Good-bye, uncle. , 
Wife. Good-bye, my boy. [Hxit PHa@LIx, L.] 
ill you take some luncheon, Professor? [Calls 
John, bring some lunch ! 
Pil pick a bone with you. Thank you, 


_ derem. 


_yow’e a brick. | . 

- [aside.] What can he: mean by brick? 
I suppose you speak by metaphor ? 
Met-a-fore? Oh, ha! Yes—no—we 

! 


fessor Walker, I am sure, will have great pleasure | 


I should not be able to leave, if once in her society. | 
[aside.] Gammon! there’s a plum for 


T was just like you) 


Wife. Well, Professor, do you think my nephew 
has succeeded in his education to that extent you 
could have wished ? 

Jerem. Oh, yes, undoubtedly, quite so; as 
Obid says, ““Cum multis aliis complexionis educa- 
tionibus.” 

Wife. What’s the English of that quotation, 
Professor? Ihave forgotten most of my Latin. 

Jerem. _[aside.| That’s lucky! [Aloud.] It 
means that very few can boast of such an educa- 
tional complexion. 


Wiffle. What, then, is your opinion of education? | 


Jerem. [aside.| Dam’me, here’s a_ poser !— 
[Aloud.] Education, sir? Ah! education—ahem 
—precisely ! 

Wile. Yes, Professor; but I want to know 
what you think on the subject ? 


Jerem. Education—yes, sir, education—is the | 
shoe-black of community, which, for a trifling re- © 
muneration, brushes off the dust of ignorance, and | 
polishes up the understanding of the people. | 


[ Aside.] Dam’me, that’s a buster! 
Wife. Quite true, quite true. 
Jerem. Yes, sir, education should be the first 


principles of government; but, unfortunately, in | 


the present day they are the last. 


Wiffie. Iam sure, from your conversation and | 


remarks, you are a man of very great experience, 
and upon whose opinion considerable reliance 
may be placed, particularly when that subject is 
of a momentous nature. 

Jerem. It ain’t a dodge, is it? because cut the 
dodging ! 

Wife. A dodge, Professor! What is a dodge? 

Jerem. [aside.] Put my foot in it again!— 
[Aloud.] A dodge, sir, a dodge? It’s an easy 
thing to say what’s a dodge, but it requires a 
wise man to tell you what isn’t a dodge. You see, 


a dodge, algebraically defined, is one of those pe- | 


culiar effects caused by an enlightened body act- 
ing or preying upon an unenlightened body, 
whereby the enlightened body becomes plus and 
the unenlightened body minus. For example—- 
have you any sovereigns ? 

Wife. [taking out his purse.] Here are two. 
[Aside.] What an eccentric character ! 

Jerem. Now give them to me. Now you are as 
an unenlightened body. Give me these sover- 
eigns, and allow me to wrap them up in paper 
for you, for fear of their being lost. 
enlightened body, substitute this paper. Now, 
see the effect—[ putting the sovereigns into his 


pocket) I become plus as you become minus! 


[ Aside.] An old dodge practically explained ! 
Enter SERVANT, L., with tray, and places it on 
table, R. 


Wifie. Capital, capital! yowre quite a natural | 


philosopher; but, Professor, you may as well vive 
me my sovereigns back again. 

Jerem. [aside.| The buffer’s wide awake.— 
[Aloud.] Oh, I beg ten thousand pardons, I quite 
forgot them ! [ Giving the sovereigns back. 

Wife. Don’t mention it! Take a chair, Pro- 
fessor. - Well, sir, my little project is this: I have 
a ward, whose name is Laura, a charming crea- 
ture, whom I wish to be united to my nephew, 
Pheelix, both having pretty little fortunes, of 
which I have the entire control until marriage; 


now if the two were joined, I think it would | 
Do you like my 


prove beneficial to both parties. 
project? 
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Now I, as an | 
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Jerem. [L. of table R., speaking with his mouth 
Jull.) Capital, beautiful! What a cunning old 
dog you are; only there, perhaps, is one thing 
against it. 

Wiffle. [x. of table.] What’s this? 

Jerem. Why, perhaps the juveniles won’t like it 
themselves. 

Wife. They must—they shall—I’ll make them ! 
| So we’ll have a glass of wine together, and wish 
them. joy and prosperity. 

Jerem. To be sure; perhaps you'll pass the 
bottle. 

Wile. Help yourself. [Passes the bottle. 

Jerem. [smacking his lips.] That’s some of the 
right sort; none of your bill-discounting trash. 

Wife. Yes, I flatter myself it is a good glass of 
wine; but now about our little project. 

Jerem. 'That’s a subject which at present occu- 
pies the principal of my interest. [Drinks again.] 
Do you think the young people agree to your 
| proposals? 

Wigie. Well, my ward has not distinctly said 
| no, nor has she, by the way, positively said yes. 
How do you think my nephew likes the match ? 

Jerem. I cannot positively say, not having had 
| any decided conversation with him on the sub- 
ject. [Aside.] Now that’s what I call a choker ! 

Wiffle. Now I should like you, Professor, to ob- 
tain my ward’s opinion on the subject of this mar- 
riage. Ah, luckily, here she comes! Ill leave 
you together; you can then make the discovery I 
desire. 

Enter LAURA, R.; she crosses to L. 

Ab, my dear girl, lam glad you have come, for 
here is Professor Walker, who is my nephew’s 
tutor, and who will, I have no doubt, give you a 
_ good account of his pupil. As it perhaps might 
| appear conceited on my part to remain while the 
| praises of my nephew form the subject of conver- 
| sation, and as I have a call to make in the neigh- 
borhood, I will leave you. [Aside to JEREMIAH. | 
| Never mind, Professor, if you do speak a little 
| too strong in favor of my nephew. 

Jerem. Don’t alarm yourself. 

Wife. [aside, going off.| A dodge—brick-_why, 
what an oddity he is! [Hvit WIFFLEBLINKS, L. 

Laura. [aside.| So this is the dressed-up valet ! 

Jerem. [aside.| Dam/’me, the old buffer falls into 
the net as quietly as a young linnet ! 

Laura. [aside.| Why, what a guy he looks! 

Jerem. |aside.|] Now how shall I begin? Oh, 
with a drop of Madeira! [ Lakes wine. 

Laura. [aside.| Mary never told me the object 
of his being in such a dress. 

Jerem. So, my dear miss, you are about to 
marry my young master’s missus—no, I mean my 
missus’s young master—no—no! [Aside.] Get- 
ting quite foggy! [Alowd.] My pupil, I mean. 

Laura. [u.] Sir, I believe my guardian wishes 
me to do so. 

Jerem. But, my dear young lady, have you 
thought of the great and fearful responsibility you 
are about to take upon yourself—the awful 
denouement, the terrible effects, fearful termina- 
tion, affecting and desperate occurrences, the 
astounding, astonishing, petrifying, annihilating, 
_ distracting, overwhelming and accumulating 
danger of taking for a husband a man you have 
never beheld ? 
it a little strong ! 

Laura. Sir, you quite astonish me. 


me to make love to your missus, and try and make | 
her dislike him. baa 


[ Aside.] That, I think, is coming 


Jerem. [aside.| So I do myself! [Aloud.] My 
dear miss, that marriage between you and my 
young master—ah, pupil I mean—is all bam. It 
can’t be done—old Bifflewinks, your guardian, is a 
muff! 

Laura. Sir! what do you mean? 

Jerem. I mean that my pupil can’t marry you ; 
he is over head and ears in debt—im love, I mean, 
with another fair creature. 

Laura. [u.,,aside.| Then I am safe from the 
anger of my, guardian. 

Jerem. [R.] What did you say, my dear? 

Laura. [{coldly.] Sir! I merely expressed my 
deep regret that my guardian should be disap- 
pointed. 

Jerem. Oh, Vll soon gammon old Shifflebinks ! 

Laura. Sir! These strange phrases you utter 
quite surprise me. 

Jerem. {aside.] Oh, my oscular and the fair Eliza- 
beth Martin, I’ve jumped both my feet into it 
now! [Aloud.] You see so much of my time has 
been spent confined by study in my chambers, 
[aside] the Adelphi Arches, [aloud] that I don’t 
quite understand the general terms of society ; 
but you will excuse my want of brightness of con- 
versation and manners, considering it is made up 
in personal appearance. 

Laura. [aside.| Consummate impudence ! 

Jerem. Don’t let the loss of young Phastly 
affect you—I’ll soon find you a husband, and one, 
I think, suited to your mind. 

Laura. [aside.] What does he mean? 

[ Sits L. of table. 

Jerem. [aside.| I must make love now or never ; 
here goes: [alowd] Oh, Laura, dear Laura, behold 
aman of learning and whistles—I mean science— 
at your feet. ( 

Laura. [astde: He has the impudence to make 
love to me! [Aloud.] Sir, are you aware to whom 
you address such terms? 

Enter MARY, R., and retires up. 

Jerem. Yes, fly with me; I love you, and if 
you will be but mine— 

Laura. (rising.| Do you wish to insult me? — 

Jerem. Now hear me swear I love but you 
alone; [swear—dam’me! [Falls on his knees. — 

Mary. {aside.] Oh! that’s what he’s up to, is it? 

Jerem. [trying to seize her.] Hear me, angel! 

Laura. | pushing him on one side.| Impertinent, 
foolish creature ! [Lxit LAURA, R. 

Jerem. [rolling over.] Here’s a situation for a 
learned professor! Well, that’s what I call 
pushing to extremities. ; 

Mary. [sits in chair, R.; vEREMIAH sees her.] 
Oh, you deceitful creature !—that’s the way you’re 
going to be faithful, is it ? 

Jerem. Oh, Mary, my:dear Mary, that’s nothing; 
Iwas only popping the question for my young | 
master ! 4 5 | 
* Mary. What !—pop the question to another, | 
when youw’ve pledged yeur faith to me? 

Jerem. Well, then, my dear, I'll redeem the | 
pledge. [Gets up and kisses her.| Oh, Polly, | 
dear Polly, you don’t know all—my master wanted | 


Mary. Oh, gemini! what she wanted— oe 
was 
r 4 


Jerem. And so all that you saw just now 
only fun. nd 

Mary. ’Pon your honor? — 

Jerem. ’Pon my honor! 
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me at first? 

Jerem. Couldn’t have done it, because you 
would have split. 

Mary. But my missus don’t want to marry 
young master. 

Jerem. [whistling.| Well, I’ve done all I can; 
so I now throws my hand and heart at your feet, 
Mary, and begs to propose a speedy union, and 
establishment of a business of such a mercantile 
character as to be intimately connected with coals 
_ and potatoes. Il’ll take a shop directly, dash my 

wig if I won't! [Falling on his knees; takes off 

his wig, and throws it away—it strikes WIEFLE- 

BLINKS as he enters. 

Enter WIFFLEBLINKS, L., who discovers JERE- 
MIAH on his knees, and MARY in his arms. 
Wife. Hollo, hollo !—what does all this mean ? 

[MARY and JEREMIAH rise hurriedly.] Professor, 

explain yourself ! 

Jerem. Eh?—oh my ! 

Wiffle. [R., angrily.| Explain yourself, sir! Is 
it possible that I find a man of your learning and 
experience can condescend to dally with my maid- 
servant ? 

Jerem. [R., aside.] Things is coming to a smash! 

Mary. |c., aside.| There'll be a row; Ill try 
and go. [Is about slipping off, L 

Wife. [loudly.| Come back, girl! Now, sir, 
I wait your answer and explanation ; which, if it 
does not satisfy me, I will have you immediately 
kicked out of the house by every servant in my 
establishment ! 

Jerem. [aside.| Striking demonstration of re- 
gard! I suppose I had better tell the old boy 
everything. [Aloud, calmly.] Ere I commence an 
explanation— 

Wife. [c.] Will you proceed, sir? 

Jerem. {R.] I will, sir. -First, I am no pro- 
fessor, or your nephew’s tutor, but simply Jere- 
miah Boldt, your nephew’s gentleman. My mas- 

ter, you see, doesn’t want to marry your ward, so 
_ he thought it would be as well to introduce me 
in a respectable line of character, to gammon 
_ you, and prejudice the mind of your ward. 

Wiffle. Where, then, has my nephew gone? 

Jerem. To look after the girl of his heart, and 
of whom he’s violently fond. 

Wifie. Disgraceful, scandalous! and as for you, 
> Til see if the law cannot find some punishment 
| for you; get out of the house, you scamp, and 
také that woman with you! Come, trudge !—it’s 
| frightful, having been imposed upon by a scamp- 
| ing valet. [Lashing at him with walking-stick. 

Jerem. {crosses to C., melodramatically.] Hold! 
Am I not a man and a brother ? 

Wife. Vil soon have you turned out of the 
+ ey notwithstanding your relationship. 

| [Lashes at him again with the walking-stick. 

Mary. {holding WI¥FLEBLINKES back.] Jerry 
;* Boldt, somebody’s coming up the stairs; quick, 
+ get out of the window, into the garden. 

_Jerem. Here goes, then ; what a nice exit from 
ociety, for a young man making his first appear- 
ae [JEREMIAH | gets out of window, ©.; a crash 
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[bursting from Mary.] The rascal has 
e. right into my conservatory ! 

ry. [screaming.] Oh, he’ll be cut to pieces! 
to the va Now he runs! oh! 


Mary. But it was very wrong of you not to tell) 
me what you were here for—why didn’t you tell | 


there goes my Jerry slap into thé fish-pond! oh, 
you old brute—oh, I am going to faint! oh, catch 
me! [faints in WIFFLEBLINES’ arms. 


Wiffle. Don’t be a fool, woman! By jingo! the | 
fellow is still struggling in the water—I know it’s | 


deep, too—don’t faint, woman—he’ll be drowned, 


and I shall be imprisoned for manslaughter, for I | 
Hollo, | 


drove him to it. Oh, he’s down again! 
Geoffry, five pounds if you get him out alive! 
Mary. [coming to.] Is he saved? 
Wife. No! 
a rope—now then, pull, John! 
Mary. Yes, pull—that’s 
[Sereams.] The brutes, they’ve let him tumble in 
again ! 

Wiffle. Yes, but stop—see—again he clutches 
the rope—he is safe—thank goodness for that ! 

Mary. Ob! 

[Double knock heard, tu. 

Wiffle. Why, who can this be ? 

Enter LAURA and PHGLIX, L. 1 E. 

Phelizx. My dear uncle, forgive me for having 
disobeyed you! 

Mary. [aside.| Young master and Miss Laura ! 
Yl go and find Jerry. [Hait MARY, L. 

Pheliz. | have—like most young men—pre- 
ferred seeking by a very roundabout way that 
which, had I followed the advice of others, was 
all prepared for me; I had my own way, and— 

Laura. But do forgive him, guardy dear! 
[ Kisses him.] I know you will, and I won’t do so 
any more—do, for my sake ! 

Enter JEREMIAH, in a deplorable condition, with 
MARY, Lb. 1 E. 

Jerem. Yes, do, sir, for my sake! 

Wiffle. What! have you recovered so soon ? 

[ Crosses to Cc. 

Mary. [u.] Oh, yes, sir, he’s all right! ain’t you, 
dear ? 

Wifie. [c.] But, Phoelix, explain yourself, and 
let me know all. 

Phelizx. [R. c.] Why, I think our proceeding 
has been a farce. I did not know that Laura— 

Jerem. [L. C.] Oh, I see, the fact is this—he 
loved she, and she loved he, but he didn’t know 
that she was she, and she didn’t know he was he; 
but he having appointed to meet she, they then 
discovered who was who. 

Wife. Well, as my little project has been 
brought to a successful issue, although in a man- 
ner different to that I had anticipated, still, I am 
satisfied, and forgive all— [looking at JEREMIAH] 
even you, you rascal ! 

Phelix. Then I am satisfied ! 

Laura. And I! 

Mary. And I! 

Jerem. And I! 

Wifie. Well, then, as we have settled things 
amicably, perhaps— [Looking at JEREMIAH. 

Jerem. Oh, yes, I understand ! 

Pheli«. Our farce being over, as all have said 

their say, 
We bid far ewell i in the old established way. 

Laura. From you, kind friends, we but one 

favor ask— 
Applaud our efforts, sure ’tis an easy task. 

Mary. With hands speak freely—say, do you 

like our fun ? 

Jerem. In other words, is my Fasr pose to 

have a run? 
THE END. 


That’s right, John has given him | 


it—go on—oh, oh! | 


If he’s hurt, you'll be answerable! 


| 
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BROWNE THE MARTYR: 


A Saree, in One Act. 


Bye de Et Pl ht ONS en Oi Crags: 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Royal Court, 1872. 


EAWATO DY OURS. a a1s)« ele socc'aleieceie slelevicis sais Mr. W. J. Hill. 
Terebanth Topper tO acs. cccscecsssecceecevias “ W. Belford. 
HGS, JEV URS ts ie ubtigene 300 SoLoneedn cbeasnad Miss Santon. 

| 
ScENE.—An Artist’s Studio. Window R. C., light 


stopped out at lower half by a curtain nailed | 
across; practicable door with key L. C., in front. 
of which, at a little distance, L. C., 18 ’ placed a 
folding screen; within the screen are placed, 
near window, a chair, and an easel with picture 
on it, C., back to the audience; an arm-chair, 
Sor artist's sitter, some yards in advance; in 
Front of stage, R., is a small stove with stove- 
pipe extending horizontally ly for some little dis-| 
tance (parallel with footlights) and then car- 
ried up at an angle, or passing off at side, sup- 
ported by an iron upright and foot, so as to bear 
the weight of a man sitting on it; near the win- 
dow, R. C., on a flat wooden stand, is a dummy 
Jemale figure clothed in a lady’s dress, head of 
dummy to be made hollow, and fitted on a 
straight stiff neck, so as to be easily removable 
(as as the case with artists’ lay figures), the wig 
of dummy to be of the same color as MRs. 
BROWNE'S hair; infront, L., are two chairs, 
and a table with writing materials; a few pic- 
tures, sketches, and usual accessories of an 
artist's studio are placed about; on pegs, near 
the window, are hanging costumes, among which 


brimmed wide-awake hat, and a cloak. 


At rising of curtain, Mr. TOPPERTON is dis- 
covered setting his palette with colors. 


Mr. Topperton. White, yellow, vermilion, light 
red, Indian red, cobalt blue, raw umber and 
ivory black. Now I’m ready for my sitter; (looks 
at his watch) she’s behind time, of course-—the 
ladies always are. Well, I must do something to 
amuse myself; I should like to smoke, but she 
might object to the smell of tobacco; women 
always do after they’re married, especially if their 
husbands are smokers—I suppose Kate will after 


Entere di accor ding to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by WHEAT & ConNETT, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Washing ston, D. 


\ 


must be a lady’s mantle or shawl, a broad-: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


we're nates h’m, we’re not married yet—I 
haven’t had pluck enough to pop the question. 
Ah, I wonder what her answer will be? She’s 
sure to have me—that is, if her old aunt doesn’t 
object. Now, how shall I begin?—‘ Dearest 
Kate, be mine, be mine!” No, that’s rather too 
sudden. [Bell rings off.| Ah, there’s my sitter ! 


Enter Mrs. BROWNE at door, L. C.; she passes in 
Sront of screen. 


Mrs. Browne. Good morning, Mr. 
Mr. T. Good morning, 


Topperton. 
madame, I hope you are 


| very well. 


Mrs. B. Thanks, I am quite well. [She removes 
her bonnet and places it on table.| I shall not be 
able to give you more than half an hour’s sitting 
to-day ; ai hope yow'll be able to fimsh my y 
in that time. 

Mr. T. Vll do my best. 

Mrs. B. Shall I sit here? 

[Pointing to arm-chair. 

Mr. T. If you please, madame. [She sits—he 
‘goes to easel and paints from her during following 


| conversation.] Will you kindly turn your head a 


little more to the right? [She jerks her head quite 


'round.| A little more the other way, if you please. 


[She jerks her head quite round the other way. 
Aside.| Confound the woman! [To her, politely. | 
Will you kindly— [She moves into right posi- 
tion.| Thank you, that is quite right. 

Mrs. B. You don’t mind my talking whiie I sit 
to you? 

Mr. T. Oh, not at all, madame. 

Mrs. B. [rapid ly. | Well, then, I’llexplain how 
it is that I can only give you a short sitting. 

[Moves out of position. 

Mr. T. feeeiteal Confound her, she can’t keep 
still a single moment, and— [Zo her, politely.| 
Would you kindly tum your head? [She does so.] 
Thank you ; pray proceed. 

Mrs. B. You are aware that I am sitting for 
this picture without my husband’s knowledge? 

Mr. T. Yes, you mentioned that on the occa- 
sion of your last visit. Will you kindly— ; 

£ [She turns her head. « 

Mrs. B. Ym afraid I’m rather a troublesome 
sitter. 

Mr. T. (politely. ] Oh, not at all, madame. 

Mrs. B. Well, you must know that my puspalia 
is of a very jealous disposition. 

Mr. T. Ym very sorry to hear it, madame. | 

Mrs. B. Oh, I don’t object to that altoge 
because I consider jealousy is a proof of afte: 

Mr. T. Ym very glad to hear it, madam 


ee 
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Mrs. B. But what I do object to is, that Mr. 
Browne, besides being jealous, has a very violent | 
temper. 

Mr. T. Ym very sorry to hear it, madame. 

Mrs. B. When I returned home, after my former 
visit to you, he was very cross, and questioned 
me as to where I had been, and I had to tell a 
little fib—I said I had been detained in my shop- 
ping; but I saw that Mr. Browne suspected some- 
thing. 

Mr. T. And you dread another questioning on 
your return to-day ? 

Mrs. B. Yes; and more than that, I’m afraid 
Mr. Browne watched me out of the house, to see 
which way I was going, and if you will finish the 
sitting as soon as possible I shall be so much 
obliged. 

Mr. T. My brush shall have wings, madame. 
[Paints more rapidly. 

Mrs. B. When my picture is sent home, I shall 
_ hope to persuade my husband to sit to you him- 
self. [TOPPERTON bows.] He always had an ob- 
jection tohaving his portrait painted, so under 
_any circumstances I’m afraid you’il not have more 
than one sitting from him. . 

Mr. T. I shall be able to make a likeness, 
though not a finished picture, such as I jwould 
send to the exhibition. 

Mrs. B. Had you anything in the Royal Acad- 
emy last year? 

Mr. T. J sent a picture, but it was not hung. 

Mrs. B. I fancied I saw your name in the cata- 
_ logue. 

_ Mr. T. My father’s name, madame, or my 
_ brother's. 


3 Enter Mr. BROWNE, door L. C., with hat on head 
| and umbrella under his arm; he stands behind 
3 screen and listens. 


My father and brother were both hung last year. 
Browne. [aside.| His father and brother both 
hung last year—two murderers in the family, and 
that wretched woman leaves me to visit a ruffian 
_ of this description. [He advances and peeps round 
+ edge of screen; he sees his wife and starts back.] 
3 Yes, she is here; I'll go and fetch a witness to 
this. ITll have a divorce—I'll have a divorce! 

" ~-._[Haxit BRowNE, L. C. 

; Mr. T. 1 think I need not detain you any 
. longer, and if you will kindly leave me your: man- 
tle, I can place it on the lay figure, and sketch 
+ it in without further trouble to you. [MRs. 
+ BROWNE rises and removes mantle, which she 
+ gives to TOPPERTON ; he places his palette on seat 

+ of chair just vacated by Mrs. BROWNE, and takes 
+ mantle from her. 

_ Mrs. B. But how shall I reach home without 
my mantle ? 
$ Mr. T. I can lend you one from my collection 
| 3. ofcostumes, if you don’t mind wearing it for the 

~ short distance you have to go. [Takes down man- 
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mm her shoulders; as he is doing so 


| Enter BROWNE, L. C.; he goes stealthily behind 
screen, he takes out note-book and pencil, and 
ens; his words, when spoken, are aside. 


ect evidence myself. 


to TOPPERTON.] And with regard to 


{me see—shall I go down on one knee? 
[Kneels and holds one hand of lay figure, then, m— 


tle from peg on wall.| Allow me. [Places mantle | 


. I can’t find a witness, so I must listen’ 


Mr. T. Oh, VU knock his head off in less than 
half an hour, any day you please. 

Browne. Eh? He'll knock my head off any day 
she pleases ! [ Writes in note-book.] Vil put that 
down. 

Mrs. B. {to TOPPERTON.] I should like him to 
be finished off as quickly as possible. 
Browne. {writing.| Would you? 

down. 

Mrs. B. I shall try and induce Mr. Browne to 
come here at the beginning of next week. 

Browne. Oh, will you? VU put that down. 

Mr. T. I shall be quite prepared for him at any 
time. [Points to clean canvas.| I have a new 
stretcher for him, just the very size. 

Browne. Vm glad they’re going to put me on a 
new stretcher, that is a consolation. 

Mrs. B. What will be the expense ? 

Browne. Ob, lor, oh, lor, she wants it done as 
cheaply as possible: murders reasonably executed, 
funerals included. Jl put that down. 


Vl put that 


other one. [Pointing to picture on easel. 
Browne. The other one. They mean her 
mother-in-law. Oh, this is worse than I had an- 
ticipated.. This is a case of wholesale murder; J 
must get a witness to this, I won’t be murdered 
without a witness. [Hxit BROWNE, L. C. 
Mrs. B. Well, I have no doubt I shall induce 
Mr. Browne to sit to you. 
morning. 
very much. [Hzit MRS. BROWNE, L. C.] 
lay figure near the arm-chair back of figure 
towards screen—places MRS. BROWNE’S mantle 
on figure and arranges folds as he ws speaking.] 
By the by, I mustn’t forget to think over my 
speech to Kate. It’s a deuced awkward thing, 
popping the question. Oh, a bright idea, by jingo ! 
—I’ll rehearse my speech to the lay figure. Let 


an impassioned manner.| Oh, my darling, you 
know how I—believe me when I say, I—I—hang 
it all, I can’t get the steam up; stop, I’ put in a 
judicious word or two about her disagreeable old 
aunt. 
BROWNE enters stealthily and peeps round screen; 
then draws back suddenly. 
Browne. He’s on his knees to my wife. 
[Pulls out note-book and prepares to write. 
Mr. T. Beloved, when will you be mine? Say 


is a party, who shall be nameless, who objects to 
my attentions to you. 
ject. 

Mr. T. But never mind what that disagreeable 
party may say; free yourself from the fetters of 
the party who shall be nameless [rises] and fly 
with me! Ah, you will; then to-morrow at day- 
break I will be at the corner of the square in a 
hansom cab—you will meet me there? You 
will! Oh, bliss, joy, happiness! 

_ [Embracing the figure. 
Browne. She will! Oh, misery, agony, woe! 
Mr. T. Thus do I seal our vows. 
[Embraces figure again. 


| Browne. He’s kissing my wife; I'll put that 
down. ~ 


Mr. T. My terms will be the same as for the | 


Yes. | 


—oh, say, when will you be mine? I know there | 


Browne. [sniveling.] Oh, he knows that I ob- | 


I wish you good | 


++ 


Mr. T. Good morning, madame; thank you | 
Well, | 
now to finish off this mantle. [Crosses and places 
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BROWN THE MARTYR. 


it not be a surprise to the disagreeable party ? 
[Looks at his watch.] One o’clock—I must go and 
get some luncheon. [Hit TOPPERTON between 
screen and wall. 
Sront of screen. 

Browne. Oh, ’m not going to stand this any 
longer ; confound his impudence! [Advances to- 
| wards lay figure, folds his arms, and stands with 
determined expression of cowntenance.| Ruffian ! 
| [Starts in surprise.] Ob, he is not here—no mat- 
ter. [To lay figure, back of which is towards 
| him.| To you, madame, I address inyself. [Zurns 
his head away from lay figure, and extends his 
arms in attitude of aversion.| What can you say 
in self-defense to the man you have injured? I 
pause for a reply. [Silence for an interval—as he 
continues speaking he backs from time to time 


aversion when speaking.| Ah, you are silent, you 
hang your head in shame. Go, degraded woman, 
go to the home you have made desolate, and wait 
till I come to you. [By this time he ts close to the 
lay figure, and turns his head slightly to look at it 
over his shoulder.| Do you hear me, madame ?— 
do you hear me? [Sharply.] Why don’t, you 
answer when I speak to you? Come, you shall 
answer me. 
shoulders, still standing so that he sees only the 
back of figure, and shakes it violently.] Answer 
me directly! [Shakes it again and the head falls 
off; he starts back wildly.] What, am I mad? 
Am I dreaming? [Looks at the fallen head.| 


is it? [Kicks it again. TOPPERTON has en- 
tered at the time BROWNE first shook the lay 
Jigure, and has been quietly watching from behind 
screen.| I'll challenge the villain to mortal com- 
bat. [Crosses to table dnd sits ; sees writing ma- 
terials.| Ha! here are writing materials ;. I'll 
-tmnake out the challenge at once. [Prepares to 
write, but checks himself.| No, hang me! Why 
_ should I give him the chance of killing me ?— 
that’s just what he wants. I know what I’ll say. 
| [Writes.] ‘‘ Dear ruffian”—no, I'll scratch out 
the dear—“ Ruffian, your plot is discovered—I 
was behind the screen and heard all. [ Writes 
rapidly and finishes.] Yours very sincerely, Ed- 
ward Browne.” 
Mr. T. [aside.| This is an escaped lunatic; I 
must be careful. [Goes quietly behind him, serves 
him by the shoulders and shakes him—imitating 
BROWNE'S business with the lay figure.) What 
are you doing here, sir? Answer me, answer mé, 
answer me directly! [Shakes him and his hat 
falls off. Mr. TOPPERTON kicks it.] Oh, it’s you, 
is it? [Kicks it again.] Oh, it’s you, is it? 
_ Browne. What do you mean’ by kicking my 
hat, sir? 
Mr. T. And what do you mean by kicking my 
head, sir? 

Browne. [with dignity.| And what do you mean 
by injuring me, ruffian ? 

Mr. T. How did you get in here, sir? 

Browne. By clambering over the garden wall. 
T did not rmg the bell to give you notice of my 
approach. 

Mr. T. And who the devil are you, sir ? 

Browne. [melodramatically.| My name 
_ Browne! 
Mr. T. {aside.| The husband to my sitter. 


is 


BROWNE advances round in| 


[Lakes hold of lay figure by the 


| 


| 


‘member an avalanche is cool. 
Oh, it’s you, is it? [Kecks the head.]_ It’s you, 


Mr. T. And when together we have flown, will! Browne. I know your little plot, ruffian. 


Mr. T. The deuce you do! 

Browne. [shaking his fist in his face.|] M-u-r, 
mur, d-e-r—murder—e-r, er, murderer ! 

Mr. T. B-r-o-w-n—Brown ! 

Browne. { fiercely.| B-r-o-w-n-e, sir! 

Mr. T. Well, B-r-o-w-n-e. I don’t object to 
the final E. Sit down and calm yourself. [Pushes 
him into chair on which the palette has been 
placed. 

Browne. Oh, yes, ’'m perfectly calm. 

[Growls savagely. 

Mr. T. Oh, I’m glad to hear it; now I'll. go on 
with my work. [Crosses, and takes up two or 
three brushes, which are full of moist colors.| I 
can talk and work at the same time, Browne 
with the final E: Glad to see you're calm. 

Browne: An avalanche is calm, sir, just before 


nearer to the lay figure, still preserving attitude of it descends to crush. 


Mr. T. So V’ve heard. [BROWNE hides his face 
in his hands. Aside.|‘ Old Browne mustn’t see 
his wife’s portrait. [Removes picture from easel 
and places it face to wall.| Going to sleep, 
Browne with the final E? 

Browne. [jumps up from chair, showing coat- 
tails covered with colors from palette ; strides up 
to TORPERTON, flourishing umbrella.| No, sir, 
I’m not going to sleep, but I’m going to expose a 
ruffian, a—a—a scoundrel who is a disgrace to 
society, and it’s my impression ’m— 

Mr. T. [pointing.to colors on coat-tails.] I see 
what my impression is. Keep cool, Browne; re- 
[BROWNE Strikes 
TOPPERTON with his umbrella. 'TOPPERTON dabs 
him in the face with a vermilion brush, leaving 
streaks of color on his forehead and nose.| Now, 
Browne, don’t try that game with me. [BROWNE 
strikes him with his wmbrella, he hits BROWNE 
again with his brush; BROWNE doubles, and falls 
into a chair, TOPPERTON standing over him.} 
Well, Browne, do you want any more? 

Browne. You scoundrel! where’s my wife? 
Where is she, ruffian? [Strikes him with umbrella. 

Mr. T. We'll find a little green, Browne, this 
time. [Dabs him with green paint. 

Browne. [rising.| What do you mean by saying - 
you’d knock my head off in less than half an hour? 

Mr. T. [laughing.| Ho! I see, you've been 
listening. 

Browne. Yes, sir, I have been listening, and I 
heard every word of your infamous bargain with 
that woman who was my wife. 

Mr. T. Infamous bargain! What do you mean ? 

Browne. What I say, sir; I heard you under- 
take to kill me for a fixed price, a new stretcher 
included. 

Mr. T, Ha, ha! excuse my laughing. . , 
~ Browne. I don’t consider it a laughing matter, 


sir. 

Mr. T. Allow me to explain. 

Browne. Oh, yes, explain—it’s all a mistake, of 
course. ’ ; 

Mr. T. It is a mistake on your part. Mrs. 
Browne has honored me with two sittings for her 
portrait, which is mtended as a surprise for you— _ 
here it is. 2am 

{Puts portrait so that BROWNE can seeit. 

Browne. [sarcastically.] Yes, yes, a very nice 
portrait, and a very nice story, if I chose to be-— 
lieve it. And how do you explain the fact of yo 
making use of such words as these to my 
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| [Refers to note-book.] Beloved, when will you be 
mine? Say you will be mine, et cetera, et cetera. 
Mr. T. Oh, I was talking to the lay figure at 
_ that time. 

Browne. Bah! making appointments to fly with 
lay figures in hansom cabs. Bah, sir—bah! 

Mr. T. There you go, Browne, you won’t hear 
tne out; that figure, for the moment, [ pointing to 
| tay figure] represented the lady to whom I am 
about to pop the question. 
| speech. 

Browne. {wiping his face with his handkerchief, | 
and smudging the paint all over it.| I begin to 
think I’ve made a fool of myself. 

Mr. T. Of course you have, Browne, and you) 
_ ought to be ashamed of yourself for PL Laat 
_ your wife. 

Browne. Wait till you’re married yourself, my| 
_ boy. [ Bell rings off. 
Mr. T. [going to window, looks out.] Why, I 
- declare, it’s your wife come back—what can she | 
| want ? 

Browne. Oh, I dare not face her here! Hide 
me—hide me somewhere! If she sees me here 
she'll know it’s jealousy that’s brought me, and I 
shall never hear the end of it. Do oblige me, 
Topperton. 

Mr. T. But there’s no place to hide you in. 
Browne. Then lock the door, and tell her 
you've gone out for a walk. 

Mr. T. No; she saw me at the window—what | 
shall we do? I have it, Browne, I’ll disguise you! 
Here, put on these gloves, while I lock the door | 
to gain time. [Gives him a large pair of gloves ; | 
crosses and locks the door. BROWNE puts on 
the gloves, and places hat and umbrella on table. 
- Browne. You surely don’t call this a disguise ? 
Mr. T. Here, come here for one moment. 


places broad-brimmed hat on his head.| ‘That dis- 
guises your face. [Puts cloak on Mr. BROWNE'S 
shoulders.] And that disguises your figure. 

Browne. Yes, I think this will do. 

Mr. T. Look at that. [Points to lay figure. 

Browne. Well, I see it. 

Mr. T. Do you know what it is? 

Browne. Yes, it’s a lay figure. 

Mr. T. You must represent another. 

Browne. Oh, Isee! [Stands grotesquely, fingers 
extended, eyes 'staring, head bent over on one side, 
‘toes turned in. ] This sort of thing, eh? 

Mr. T. Capital! You'll do. 

[Knocking is heard at door. 


I 


Browne. ai 

; Mr. T. together. } Hush ! 

; Mrs. B. cicero door.| Can I come in, Mr. 
Topperton ? 


Mr. T. In one moment, madame. 
$| Browne. Ob, I shall sit ; I can’t keep still if ’m 
Dg to stand—I should be sure to move. 
s, [ Sits in chair. 

_ Mr. T. You mustn’t sit there; she’s sure to see 
¢ you and recognize you. 
[Browne rises, Knocking is repeated at door. 
Browne. Well, where shall I sit? [Crosses and 
és on stove-pipe.] Will this do ? 
. T. Yes, that will do; but sit more like a 
ure. [Arranges hands and Jeet for him 


fend th that arm—head more on one side—now 
[Crosses and unlocks door. 


I was rehearsing my 


[Takes him to wall where costume is hanging, and | 


rotesquely.| ‘There, turn that toe in—now. 


| 


Enter Mrs. BROWNE, L. C. 


Mrs. B. Oh, Mr. Topperton, I’ve been home, 
and I find that I cannot get into the house; Mr. 
Browne must have gone out and locked the door. 
_L suppose he was tired of being alone. So I have 
come to beg shelter for half an hour, as it is rain- 
ing very fast. 

_ Mr. T. Oh, certainly, madame ; pray be seated. 
| [Offers chair, turning back of it to BROWNE. 

Mrs. B. [sitting down.] And might I also ask | 
se a little refreshment? for I’m really quite hun- | 


“ir. T. Oh, certainly, madame, Ill order some- 
| thing to be sent in to you directly. [Aside.] This 
is rather awkward for Browne. 

{[Hait TOPPERTON, L. C. 

Mrs. B. What funny places these artists’ 
studios are. [Looks round and sees back of 
BROwWNE.] What, aman here! Oh, I see, one of 
those absurd lay figures; but I don’t remember 
seeing it before. [Shivers.] How chilly I feel—I’m 
afraid I’ve caught cold coming through the rain. 
[ Crosses to stove; touches the iron.| No fire alight ? | 
| Opens door of stove and looks in.] It’s ready laid 
though—if I could find the lucifers. [Zooks at 
side of stove.| Oh, here they are, ready to my 
hand. I shall take the liberty of lighting the fire. 
[Strikes match and goes through business of 
lighting jire—a little paper placed inside causes a 
Slight flame and smoke.| That’s it, now it’s fairly 
alight, it willsoon burn up. I had better put 
‘these on the table now. [ Crosses to table, on which 
| she places the match-box; she sees the umbrella, 
looks carefully at it.| Surely I know this um- 
| brella—yes, here are the initials, “ E. °B.;” and 
|this hat—what can be the meaning of it? 
| Browne has been here. Very mysterious. [ Takes | 
up letter and reads.] ‘‘ Behind the screen—murder 
—career of crime—vengeance—Yours very sin- | 
cerely, Edward Browne.” [Pockets letter.] Vil 
keep this letter. 

Browne. [aside and turning slightly.| I wonder 
whether she’s looking at me. I wish Topperton 
would come back; my seat’s getting warm. 

Mrs. B. Most mysterious—so curious that Mr. 
Topperton said nothing about my husband’s visit. 
Oh, I see, the door was locked, he’s here still— 
concealed somewhere; very well, Mr. Browne, 
T’ll punish you for this. ’ 


Enter MR. TOPPERTON, L. C., with sherry and 
biscuits, which he places on table. 


[Affectionately.} Dear Mr Topperton, this is very 
kind. ['TOPPERTON looks surprised. 

Mr. T. Pray be seated, madame. 

Mrs. B. Call me Bessie ; why are you so distant 
in your manner ? 

Mr. T. [surprised.] Hey! . 

Mrs. B. Come and sit by my side. 
some luncheon too, won’t you? 

Mr. T. [severely.| Thank you, I’ve had lunch- 
eon. 

Mrs. B. Well, you needn’t be cross, dear Mr. 
Topperton. 

Browne. [bobbing up and sitting down again 
suddenly.| Oh, this is getting hot. The villain, 
he’s cpenen me after all! Never mind, I’ll bear 
it a little longer—she’s. exposing their villainy 
nicely. 

Mrs. B. [taking We of wine.] Terebinth— 

Mr. T. Madame! 


You'll have 
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shall faint ! 
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32 
Mrs. B. [tenderly.| Do you know what it is to 
love ? 

Mr. T. Well, yes—oh, yes, I know what it is to 


| love. 


Mrs. B. I can’t talk to you while you stand 
there; come and sit down and be comfortable. 

Browne. I wish I could. [Bobs up and down. 

Mrs. B. I was not prepared for this coldness. 

Browne. I was not prepared for this warmth. 

Mrs. B. You are so different in your manner to 
me. What can be the reason ? 

Mr. T. [aside.] Ob, she’s had some refreshment 
before she came here. [Zo her.] I have no reason 


| —no reason at all. 


Mrs. B. Then come and sit down. 

Mr. T. I—I—I don’t wish to. 

Browne. [bobbing up and down.| And I don’t 
wish to. 

Mrs. B. Oh, you cruel man. Ha!—oh, oh! I 
Oh, oh, oh! [Going into hysterics. ] 
Oh, Mr. Topperton, vou shouldn’t ; I’m not strong, 


oh, oh !—oh, oh, oh! 


[Kicks the floor and shuts her eyes. 
Browne. Just how she goes on with me when- 
ever she wants her own way. He’ll be obliged to 


_ sit down. 


Mrs. B. Oh, oh, oh! 

Mr. T. What have I done, Mrs. Browne ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, oh, ob! 

Mr. T. [crosses and sits near her.|] Vm sitting 
| Bow, Mrs. Browne. 

Mrs. B. [still keeping her eyes closed.| Vm a 
little better. . Oh, oh! 

Mr. T. What is it, Mrs. Browne? 

Mrs. B. Call me Bessie. 

Mr. T. Why should I call you Bessie ? 

Browne. Yes, why should he call her Bessie ? 

Mrs. B. Why should you not call me Bessie ? 
[ Pauses, looks horrified, then speaks to him in a 
whisper.| A horrid suspicion strikes.me !—has my 
husband been here? Perhaps he is here even now, 
concealed somewhere. 

Mr. T. [aside.] Oh! I see it all now; she knows 
he’s here, and she’s flirting with me to punish 
him. [Zo her.] What should make you think your 
husband is here ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, nothing! 

Mr. T. A most unfounded suspicion, I assure 
you. I dare say he’s enjoying himself somewhere 
in the neighborhood, probably smoking and dis- 
cussing something warm. 

Browne. The scoundrel ! 
much longer. 


I can’t stand this 


f 


Mr. T. (draws his chair closer towards Mrs. 
BRrowNneE.] Bessie, I won’t be unkind to you any 
longer—youwre a jolly little woman. [Mrs. 
BROWNE moves her seat slightly away, and ap- 
pears rather frightened. 
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Browne. A minute or two won't make much 


difference; I’m very near boiling over as it is. 


Mr. T. [leaning over to Mks. BROWNE. ] Bessie, | 


you asked me if I knew what love is. 
Mrs. B. [mervously.] Yes, I did. 
Mr. T, Then hear my answer. 


which consumes. 

Browne. And so do I. 

Mr. T. And, Bessie, you shall not complain of 
want of attention on my part, [She looks sur- 
prised.| May I take just one little kiss, Bessie ? 

Mrs. B. {jumping up indignantly.) Sir, how 
dare you address such language to me ? 


Browne. [jumping up, in hat and cloak.] Yes, - 


sir, how dare you address such words to my wife ? 

Mrs. B. What, is that you, Browne ? 

Browne. Oh, yes—I’m Browne—done brown, I 
think. 

Mrs. B. I thought you were a lay figure. 

Browne. Explain your manner to Mr.Topperton. 

Mrs. B. I saw your umbrella, and knew you 
were not far off. [Produces letter Jrom pocket. | 
This letter told me something, and I determined 
to punish you for your jealous suspicions. 

Mr. T. Shake hands, Browne. 

Browne. What for, sir? 


Mr. T. Because I think Ihave now convinced ! 


you, beyond a doubt, that Mrs. Browne is, like 
Cesavr’s wife, above suspicion. 

Browne. [kissing MRS. BROWNE.] I'll never do 
so again, I promise you. [Zo ToPpPERTON.] Top- 
perton, shake hands; hope to know you better. 

[They shake hands. 

Mrs. B. [to BRowneE.] And you forgive my 
little deception? [Points’to picture.| I meant well. 

Browne. Of course I do, my dear—and do you 
forgive me? IfI have been jealous and suspi- 
cious, remember it has all been owing to the 
warmth of my affection. [Mrs. 
and smiles—they join hands. 


Mr. T. [to audience, pointing to Mr. and MRs. |. 
BROWNE. oA 
See how they join their hands—it’s time they 

‘should; 


Will you join yours, and give for verdicts ame 


THE END. 
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I do know | 
what it is to suffer the burning pangs of that fire | 


BROWNE nods 
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Y Comedy, in Three Acts, 
BY T. W. ROBERTSON. 


COAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Haymarket, London, 1869. Wallack’s, N.. ¥., 1873. 


Alfred Dorrison— 
(Oolonel John White).My. Sothern. Mr. Lester Wallack. 


Captain Mountrafe. ‘* Compton. ** Edward Arnott. 
Mr. Dorrison .....++ Be es Lela ‘* John Gilbert. 
Bertie Thompson.... ‘’ R.A “ W.R. Floyd. 


Servants to Dorrison. “Messrs. t ee and James. 
Mrs. Pinchbeck 
Iney Dorrison...... 
Dora Thornhough ... 


SORE Miss Ada Cavendish. Miss Kath. Rogers. 
** Tone Burke. ‘Effie Germon. 
“ Caroline Hill. “Kate Bartlett. 


EXITS AND ENTRANOCES.—R. means Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door; 
D. Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance; U. E. Upper Entrance; M. D. ida 
Door. RELATIVE Positions.—R. means Right; L. Left; ©. Cent re; R. ©. Right 


Centre; L. ©. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience. 
JN a oa 
Scene.—Interior. Afternoon. Daylight effect, 
R. side. 


Lucy Dorrrson discovered seated on Sofa L. C. 
Sront, with letter in her hand. 


Lucy. Half-past three. What can this mean ? 
[Turns letter over and over, puzzled. Reads.) ‘1 
shall come in by the kitchen garden. I am watch- 
+| ing till your papa goes out.” [ Rises, goes up C.] 
-+| Watching till papa goes out? [At R. window.] 
Oh, there he is! [Puts away letter in pocket.] 
4 There is my Bertie! Oh, he sees me! [Blows a 
+) kiss.| He is standing on the gate! Oh, should he 
| fall and hurt himself! Oh, poor fellow, he has 
$ fallen! Oh, Bertie, my love, come here ‘and say 
+| you haven't killed yourself! [Going to window- 
door, meets BERTIE THOMPSON. 


Enter Bert1x THoMpson, at window, limping. 
Dear Bey how pale you spoke! what is the matter ? 


es 


ry. Yes, yes! 

. Allis over! 

thee himself with his handkerchief. 

yy. You have not hurt yourself so bad as 
ate her hands.] Oh, I saw you fall! 

. Ob, it is not that! 


ur father has forbidden me to see you, 
ically.| When he was at our house 
and my mother had a dispute about 


. "Entered. according | to Act of Congress, in tha year 1876, by Wueat & CorNET?, in the Office 
of the Librarian of Congress, ay Washins gton, D. 


NO. 22. 


Mrs. Pinchbeck, and your father said he would 
never look upon the face of one of our family again. 

Lucy. Ob, Bertie! 

Ber. Yes. They had.an awful row—such a row 
as old friends have when they do have rows. Your 
father has forbidden me the house. Lucy, do you 
love me? 

Lucy. Ob, Bertie! [Lays her hand on BERTIE’S 
arm, with reproachful look. 

Ber. We can never be united. We are doomed 
to part. 

Lucy. Oh! [ Pause, quickly.| No! we can always 
run away. 

Ber. (relieved.| So we can. I quite forgot that. 
[ Depressed again.| But we haven’t got any money. 

Lucy. Pooh! it comes of itself. It always does 
when two people get married that loye one an- 
other ! 

Ber. And you love me? 

Lucy. My darling love! 

Ber. Then I shall see you sometimes? 

Lucy. Always ! 

Ber. For you love me dearly ? 

Lucy. Devotedly ! 

Ber. Fondly ? 


[Takes her hand in his. 
Lucy. Truly ! 


[ They are about to kiss. 


Einter COLONEL WHITE, coming down to front. 
Confusion of Lucy and BERTIE. 


White. Ibegpardon. I hope Iam notintruding. 

Inucy. Oh, no, not at all! 

Ber. Oh, dear, no! not at all! 

Lucy. 

Ber. 

White. Delighted to see me! I see you are. 
Again I beg pardon. I wish to speak with Mr. 
Dorrison. 

Lucy. Oh, papa has gone out. 

White. Papa? (Interested, eyes Lucy fixedly. 

Lucy. But he will soon be back. 

White. Then you are Miss Dorrison? [ Crosses. 

Ber. {sharply.| For the present ! 

Lucy. Yes. [WHITE stands by settee. | Ah! you 
seem to be fatigued. 

White. No! I am quite Jresh—from America. 


together. } We are— 


Lucy. Ab, it is a long way. Won’t you sit 


down, sir? 

White. Thank you. [Takes seat on ‘settec.| So 
you are Lucy Dorrison—little Lucy? ‘‘ The baby” 
grown so tall! 

Ber. She is seventeen ! 

Lucy. Yes, I am seventeen. 


White. [who has had his eyes attracted to por- 
trait of lady resembling LucY, on L. 2 E. set, 
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absently.| Are you, indeed, so long—I beg par- | 
don, so old? 

Lucy. [aside.] What an odd man, and how he 
looks at me. [Zo BrRrixE.] I wonder what is he ? 
Ber. Very like the man that takes the census. 

LInucy. Papa won’t be long. [Intending to go up| 

C. with BERTIE, but is checked by WHITE rising. 

White. [rises.] Oh, won’t he? [Points to por-| 
trait.) Is not that your mother? 

Lucy. Yes. Poor mother! 

White. Where is she ? 

Lucy. Dead. 

White. Dead ? 

Lucy. Yes. I never knew her. 
I was quite a child. 

White. [lays his hat down, impulsively.| Lucy, 
don’t you know me? [Advances with open arms ; | 
Lucy is frightened. BERTIE is surprised. 

Ber. Here, I say! | 

Lucy. Oh, Bertie! 

White. [to BERTIE.] Don’t you bother! 
your brother—your brother Alfred! 

Lucy. Brother Alfred! [Hmotion, ending in her 
being in a slightly hysterical state. 

Ber. Brother Alfred ? | 

White. Yes, and you have grown up such a fine |1 
| girl; when I left home you were a baby. 

Luc 'y. My brother Alfred! [holds WHITE'S hand | 
dreamily| whom I never saw before in my life— 
perhaps that’s why I did not know you. [WHITE 
laughs and kisses her.) Iam so glad. 

Ber. SoamI glad. Brother Alfred, how are you? 

White. What do you want? You were not left 
a baby, and turned up again, to see your long- 
lost brother. 

Ber No, but it’s the same thing—I am Lucy’s| 
intended. 

White. Lucy’s intended? I left you asleep in. 
your cradle, and come back to find you-— | 

Lucy. [quickly.| Wide awake and engaged. | 

White. Yes, you are awake; but I seem in a 
dream. Sixteen years have passed like a dream 
in the night. Have sixteen years passed since I 
left my home, ran away and now come back? 
Yes, here I stood in this place, ere leaving it, as I 
thought, forever. Everything is the same—every- 
| thing—[eyes wandering round the stage] every- 
| thing save that portrait—that was not here. 
_ [Sighs.] Ah! when I took a last look before I 
| thought to go out that door [indicates L. U. £.] 
forever. My father reprimanded me, and I threat- 
ened to go and enlist for asoldier. He said I had 
not the courage. That settled it. I went away. 
_ But I did not enlist for a soldier. I went to Lon- 
don. Down to my last penny, I ieft London for 
Liverpool, and worked my passage to New York 
as a common sailor—[smiles] or, rather, as an un- 
common landsman. In ten years Thad made a 
fortune. When the war broke out I went into it. 
I meant to have written home, but packet after 
packet went out, mail after mail, and post by 
post, and I kept putting it of. In the end came 
| peace—not peace to me, till I had made up my 
mind to return to see you. I do see you—but 
not her whom I loved. Had she been at home 
then, I should never have gone away. Ah! [Less 
| affected voice.| It’s like a fairy tale—a fairy tale. 
| [Laughs lightly.] It only wants a magic door to 
open— [ Chord, piano. 


[ Suppressed emotion. 
She died when | 


I am 


\in my life. 


| headed ruffian boy ! 


Enter slowly, L. 1 &., DORA THORNHOUGH. 
and a beautiful princess to enter, who shall fall in 


love with me (and I with her), and make me 
happy forever after ! 

Lucy. [lightly.] Oh, there’s the princess ! 

| WHITE turns, and his and DORA'S eyes meet. 

Dora. 1 am sure—I—I—|[turns to exit] I beg 
pardon. 

Lucy. {erosses to DORA and retains her.] Oh, 
don’t go! [Zo WuirTe.] My friend, Miss Dora 
Thornhough. She is staying with us! 

White. Taside.] I wish she would stay with me! 

Lucy. My brother Alfred. 

Dora. Your brother—-who was reported dead ? 

White. Quite true! J mean the report. For I 
am not dead. On the contrary, I never felt better 


Dora. Allow me to offer you my earnest con- 
|gratulations. Mr. Dorrison will be sohappy. Do 
you know he was apop Ue of you only yester- 
day? 

White. He was? 

Dora. Yes. [Nods.] He said he would give the 


‘world to hear that you were still alive. 


Ber. And he said that before a third person ? 

Dora. Yes, me. Singular! 

White. ‘‘ Third person, singular.” 
‘ight. 

“Lucy y. Oh, brother Alfred, why did you go away? 

Ber. And’ why have you come back, brother 
Alfred ? 

White, Because I was a bad, wild, flighty, hot- 


Yes, yowre 


Lucy. [deprecatory.] Oh! 

Dora. Nay, you were young then, and Mr. Dor- 
rison was too harsh and cruel. 

White. [shakes his head.] No! I deserved it all. 

Dora. Oh, he was confessing he was, for I 
heard him. 

Lucy. Yes, papa blames himself for not having 
you still at home. Perhaps it was to fill a void, 
in which your absence formed a part, that he 
thought of taking a second wife. Ah, it makes 
me very unhappy, dear brother Alfred ! 

Ber. And it makes me very unhappy too ! 

White. You? Why you? 

Ber. Because when I marry Lucy, her parents 
will be mine also. ; 

White. Another wife! [Looks at portrait sadly. | 

Lucy. Vl tell you all I know about it. Last | 
summer, when we were at Scarborough, we met | 
Mrs. Pinchbeck. 

White. Mrs. Pinchbeck, eh ? 

Lucy. Yes, and her prother. | 

White. A brother. What a pity so many nice | 
girls have brothers. | 

Lucy. His name is Captain Mountraffe. Well, 
father fell in love with Mrs. Pinchbeck. 

White. Stapid! ij 

. Lucy. And he asked the lady to come and live | 
near us. 

White. Bad to worse! f 

Lucy. And she ocenples the little white oleae . 
on the Old Oak Road. 

White. Where the Rerneaae used to live? Ah! 

Lucy. Yes; and he says he means to make her 
his wife. at 

Ber. Nobody knows anything about her! x 

Lucy. And all the ladies in the neighborhood 
refuse to have anything to do with her, | 

White. Ah, she is handsome? 

Dora. Not ‘il looking. 

White. I see! it is impossible to expect 


a 
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thusiasm among ladies about a rival in their own 
| charms. 
~ Dora. Oh, it isn’t only that. 

White. She is mercenary ? | 

Lucy. No. But I detest her! 

White. And pray, what does Miss Thornhough 
think about her ? 

Dora. I can’t bear her. 

White. Because— 

Dora. Oh, for no reason, only from instinct. 

White. Ah! that’s the best of reasons. 

Lucy. Oh, she is so close and deceitful that I do 
not believe papa understands her. | 

White. That’s ugly-—a woman that has a secret. 
I hate secrecy. I think people should be out- | 
spoken and clear—don’t you, Miss Thornhough ? 

Dora. [confused.| Ye-es! 

Lucy. What is to be done ? 

White. So Mrs. Pinchbeck is a widow ? 

Incy. Yes. 

White. That’s bad!" 

Lucy. She has been married twice. 

White. That’s worse! a sort of double-barrel— 
if one misses, the other is sure to kill! Well, 
about her brother, the captain—what sort of a 
fellow is he? 

Ber. A cad! 

Lucy. I don’t like him! 

Dora. Oh, he is most presuming! 

White. [quickly.| To you? Ah! 

Ber. He is almost all the time playing bagatelle 
at the Nag’s Head. 

White. Where I left my portmanteau before 1} 
came in. 

Iucy. He—he drinks! 

White. Ah! after dinner ? 

Dora. And before, too. 

Ber. It was on account of him that my mother 
and Mr. Dorrison had the row. My mother got 
into quite a passion about Mrs. Pinchbeck and 
the captain daring to come to her house. Did 
you ever see my mother in a passion ? 

White. No. JI have not had that pleasure. 

Ber. Ihave! Well, I was forbidden the house 
—if Mrs. Pinchbeck and her relations were not 
welcome at my mother’s, why, no one who differed 
from Mr. Dorrison’s opinion of them should visit 
_ ¢/ his! My mother said he was an old fool, and— 
White. Well, that was rather strong! So you 
| are quoited out? 

: Ber. Yes—but never mind. I love your sister 
| Lucy, and have loved her since the early age of two. 
~| White. Don’t you think that was a little too 
t| early? 

| Ber. First I was engaged to Dora-— 

White. To Dora! oh, I beg pardon—to Miss 
Thornhough ? 

Did I, Dora ? 


Ber. But I never cared for her. 
Dora. No! 
White. (aside.] The idiot! 
‘ Ber. And she never cared for me. 
Dora? 
_ Dora. {smiling, carelessly.| Never! 
t) White. [aside.] I should think not, indeed ! 
| Ber. So I cried off with Dora, and cried on with 


. y. And I love him dearly, brother Alfred. 


Did you, 


HOME. 


Ber. Yes, I love her dearly, and she’s very fond 
Ain’t you, Lucy? [Zakes Lucy’s hand 

‘m, and they go up RB. C., lovingly. 

So fond of each other! so fond! 
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White. [looks timidly at DorA.] I wish I could 
get somebody to be fond of me! [Dora looks 
away and plays with the tip of her foot on a pat- 
tern of the carpet, her hands also trembling. 

Lucy. (abruptly.] Oh, (looks off R.] there’s papa! 

Ber. There’s Mr. Dorrison and Mrs. Pinchbeck. 

White. [goes up R. C.] And that’s my father! 
| Pause.| A deal of white about his head, that 
used to be so black. Poor old gov. Mrs. Pinch- 
beck is plucking a flower—she is putting it in his 
button-hole. Poor old gov. She has caught him! 
But I will save him yet. 

Lucy. Oh, they are coming in. [Hwrries down c. 

White. Stay! [Accent of a Westerner.) Iam 
reckined a heap smart out West I swar! I did not 
know what kind of reception I was going to have, 
so I came provided. I wrote out a letter of intro- 
duction for myself, ushering me in here as Colonel 
John White. 

Lucy. Colonel White? 

White. Yes. That will set Mrs. Pinchbeck’s 
suspicions at rest. 

Ber. Capital! [All look up R.; Lucy and 
BERTIE go up L., stopping at L. U. E.] Lucy! 

Lucy. Yes, love. 

Ber. I shall be in the back kitchen, on the left- 
hand side of the mantel, at eight-thirty. 

Iucy. Yes. [Rises. Exit BERTIE, L. U. BE. 
DoRA exits, L. 1 8. LUCY comes R. ©. 

Enter, 8. window-door, MR. DORRISON; sees Lucy, 
but not WHITE. Talks to himself. 

- Dor. The affection of a child tempers her sweet 

womanly love. How enchanting she is, how full 

of forethought for my little cares. [Kisses flower 

in his coat button-hole.| Oh, Llove her, how I love 

her! [Sees WHITE, staris.] I beg pardon. 

Lucy. [comes down.) A—a gentleman to speak 
with you, papa. 

Dor. To speak with me? 

White. As lamastranger, I will introduce my- 
self. I am Colonel White, of the Minnesota Rifles. 

Dor. Lucy— 

White. Oh, no, the young lady need not leave 
the room. It is a family matter. I am the bearer 
of a letter of introduction from—from—[Lucy re- 
tires a little up, to let WHITE come to C. 

Dor. From— ; 

White. From your son. 


Dor. From Alfred! [ Starts. 

White. Yes. 4 

Dor. You know him ? 

White. He was a comrade of mine. 

Dor. Ah, in the American army! [WHITE 
bows.] Somy boy is alive! Thank heaven! 

White. [aside.] Poor old boy! He thanks 


heaven that I am alive. 
coming to C., to meet Lucy. 
Dor. Lucy, my love! 
Lucy. Yes, papa. 
Dor. Your brother is alive! 
Lucy. Yes, papa. [Confused.] The gentleman 
told me all about it. 


[To R. of DorRIson, 


Dor. {reads letter received from WHITE.] He | 


is well, and talks of coming home. Good son! 
Lucy. {aside.| Ifeelso wicked. Oh, what must 
those people feel who tell so many stories ! 
White. [aside.| How naturally she takes to de- 
ception—like a young duck to water. I wonder 
whether Dora will do as well ? 
Dor. My boy is well and prosperous. [Folds 
up paper.| Thank you. Ilonged to hear of him, 
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[Act I, Scene 1. 


though I had almost given up hope. Are you 
going to stay in England, my dear colonel— 

White. White. 

Dor. White? [Rings bell on table.] You have 
brought your things? 

White. No; I left my baggage at the station. 

Dor. Ah, Lucy, tell George to drive over for it 
directly. 

Enter SERVANT, L. U. E., towhom Lucy speaks ; 
he bows and goes off, L. U. EB. 

Lucy. Yes, papa! [Very delighted, going up to 
L. U. E.] My brother! [Claps her hands joyfully. ] 
Oh! [Lvit L. U. E. 

Dor. My boy’s companion. Do you knoy, sir, 
your face greatly reminds me of him ? 

White. Ye-es? we have been thought to resem- 
ble each other. 

Dor. Of course you. will make this house your 
home while you remain in England. 

[WHITE bows, DORRISON goes up C. a little. 
Voice of Mrs. Pinchbeck. [off R.|- Alfred ! 
Dor. That voice! [Hurriedly.] We dine at 

eight. [Shakes WHITE’s hand warmly.| Be quite 
at your ease. No ceremony. You need not 
“dress.” We are very quiet people here. [R. C. 


Enter, L., CAPTAIN MOUNTRAFFE, coming down 
drunkenly, but not reeling—merely ‘ hazy.” 


White. Neate sees CAPTAIN MOUNTRAFFE. ] 
Ah, the brother ! 

Dor. [aside.| Oh, that horrid man. [Aloud, 
comes down. } Captain Mountraffe, you are in time 
for lunch. [Zo WuITE.] My intended’s brother. 

White. [carelessly.] Ah! 

Dor. {rings.] Perhapsyou would take luncheon. 
A little sherry and crackers. 

Captain M. [contemptuously.| Sherry and 
crackers ! Curls up his moustache. 

Voice of Mrs. Pinchbeck. [off R.] Alfred! 

Dor. Excuse me; I must go. [Smiles.] Ladies 
are not to. be kept waiting. Let me present you 
to Captain Mountraffe. Captain Mountraffe, 
Colonel White of the American army. Colonel 
White, Captain Mountraffe of the Mexican army. 

Captain M. [gruff y.| Cavalry. The Chepul- 
tepec Avengers! [WHITE and CAPTAIN Moun- 
TRAFFE salute, rather stiffly. 

Dor. So leave you to make your better ac- 
quaintance. [Goes wp R.] Captain, you'll stay to 
dinner? [Aside.] My boy alive! 

[Exit R. Gong struck, off L. 

White. [aside.| He a soldier! He. has not 
even been drilled. [Makes the motion of a lunge 
with a foil with his hand, aside.] I should like to 
have the drilling of him! 

Captain M. [aside.) I wonder what sort of 
chap he is. A flat or-fly? green or brown? game 
or barnyard ? righteous or racketty ? 

Enter SERVANT, with lunch on tray, by L. U. E., 
to small Se} L. front. 

White. [to CAPTAIN.] A pleasant day. Been 
riding? 


There’s no billiard table in this village, or ’d soon 


Servant. [to WHITE.] You would not like some 
porter, or some beer? 
brewed, sir. 

White. ‘No, thank you. 

Captain M. But we will have some champagne. 

Servant. [surprised.] Sir! 
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show them how to make a break of twenty points. | seen of you the better! 
Captain M. [sentimentally.| Ah, my old friends, t 
Very superior home-|my brave comrades, good and true, wars ~ you ; 


White. Thank you, no. 

Captain M. Here, two bottles of champagne ! 

White. I am not in the habit of taking cham- 
pagne at lunch. 

Captain M. It don’t ‘matter, Vl drink them 
both for you. [Zo table, between it and sofa.] 
Here—[takes up tankard] you can open both bot- 
tles and put it in this. [SERVANT exits, and re- 
turns with tankard, as if he had filled it, and then 


exits, L. U. E.] That’s right. [Tastes Srom tank-- 


ard.| 'That’s something like a tipple! (Drinks. 

White. [seated in chair facing CAPTAIN, alittle 
to his left, aside.| This fellow smells of tobacco 
like a sutler’s tent ! 

Captain M. I have not had the pleasure of see- 
ing you before ? 

White. No. [Offers to carve ham for CAPTAIN. ] 
Will you have a slice? 

Captain M. No! LT have just been having two 
nips at the Nag. 

White. Ah! [Eating during the following, 
while CAPTAIN drinks.] What kind of place is 
the Nag? 

Captain M. [drinks solemnly.] Slow! a good, 
dry skittle ground, but no table. [Imitates a push- 
shot, with a knife for cue and a piece of bread for 
ball, on the table.| Do you know old Dorrison? 

White. Slightly. 

Captain M. I know him well, intimately. 

White. So you were in the army? What arm? 

Captain M. The- Cavalry—irregulars! The 
Mexican—the Chepultepec Avengers! Here’s 


your health! [Drinks.] Old Dorrison’s wine is |. 


capital. 

White. There has been some sharp work in 
Mexico lately, I see. 

Captain M. Sharp work! [ Contemptuously.] 
Why, I have been on the saddle for forty hours. 

White. [aside.|. Running away the whole of the 
time, I’ll be bound. : 

Captain M. [working his moustache up and 
down ferociously.| When the bugle sounded the 
charge, and we rallied to form—to form—[drinks] 


when we saw the enemy behind—behind—before |. 
us—it was beautiful! [Drinks.] Beautiful! Have |. 


you ever seen service ? 
White. A little. [Aside.] This fellow is a liar. 


Vil try him. [Aloud.] Did you ever meet one |: 


Frank Halliday in Mexico, a friend of mine? 
Captain M. Frank Halliday ? Frank? 
aye! a fair man? [WHITE nods.] Tall? - 
White. Oh, six feet. 
Captain M. I knew him well. 
White. [aside.] That’s a lie! for he don’t exist. 
Captain M. He was my second in a duel once. 
White. Indeed! were you hit? . 


Oh, 


Captain M. No, I killed my man! I have been | 


hit, though. [Rises, drunkenly unsteady.] Here! 


[Strikes his left side.] There! [Strikes his right | 


side.| Everywhere! [Strikes his sides with both 


hands in several places; and nearly falis.| My | 
; body is so scarred that I should be ashamed to be | 
Captain M. No! I’ve been playing bagatelle. | seen undressed. 


[Sinks upon sofa. 
White. That’s right. 


now? Here’s to your very good health. 


[Lifts up 
Wists: [lifts aes hese . Handa to their he: 
[They drink. 
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Captain M. Youre a man! Have a cigar? 
[Rises and offers cigar-case; nearly falls over table. 

White. No, thank you. The ladies come in here. 

Captain M. Well, Imay. Ican do whatever I 
like here. [Falls on seat and sprawls out drunk- 
enly.| Old Dorrison is sweet upon my sister. This 
is Liberty Hall with me. [Sings to the tune of 
“Merrily,oh!”] Liberty, liberty, liberty—all, ’all, 
ali, ’all! [Lets voice die away drunkenly as if sleepy. 

White. {aside.] I feel awfully inclined to kick 
him. [Aloud.] So Mr. Dorrison is sweet upon 
your sister ? 

Captain M. [lights cigar.| Yes, and very right 
and proper that he should be. We will make a 
cross-marriage of it. I have cast an eye pion his 
daughter. Have you seen her? Pretty? 

White. Is she inclined to favor your suit ? 

_ Captain M. She has cast a favorable eye upon 
the young soldier, and that has had its usual ef- 
fect. If old Dorrison will come down handsome, 
-and shell out, as I think he will, if only to get rid 
of me, we'll make a match of it. 

White. Ah, you will? Matches lead to explo- 
sions, your military experience must show. 

Captain M. Oh, I’m safe. I have got two 
strings to my bow. There’s Miss Thornhough, 
who is staying here. Have you seen her? I have 
been undecided between her and Lucy. [Rises. 

White. [indignantly, aside.] Lucy! 

Captain M. She has also cast a favorable eye 
on yours truly. [Nearly pitches over the table by 
lifting his hand to put it on his heart in making a 
bow.|] What's the matter ? 

White. Oh, nothing. [Changes his position 
restlessly in his chair.| A tingling— 

Captain M. Yn the head ? 

White. No! in the foot. 

Captain M. The gout? [ Sits. 

White. No! only irritability. I can kick it off— 
I mean walk it off. 

Captain M. What do we military men care for 
the tinsel of titles and. wealth—we are beloved 
for our manliness and bravery alone! we are be- 
wildered whom to choose! Whichever has most 
money I shall make Mrs. Captain Mountraffe— 


/was to be Mrs. Dorrison the second ? 


‘| Lucy or Dora, whichever it may be. [Suddenly.] 
‘You shall see the two girls, and give me your 
, opinion. What’s your name? 

White. White. 

Captain M. [rises.| White, my et [ Holds 
out his hand, which WHITE takes in his, which is 
wrapped round with the napkin.| There’s only one 
thing I abominate in a woman. 

White. Indeed. What's that ? 

Captain M. Selfishness. It’s a bad thing. 

White. In a woman ? 

Captain M. [gesticulating wildiy.| It’s beastly ! 
Give me your hand! [Same business of napkin 
| by WHITE in shaking hands.| The grasp of 
friendship is the crown of acquaintanceship. 
| Black, my boy, you are aman! [Sits; shakes the 

}| ham bone oe Wuite’s hand.] You are drunk. 
White. Am I? 
| Captain M. Very drunk! I’ve been watching 
ett You are sleepy—tlet’s go to sleep together, 
Ww < agael gosleep togerrer! [Laughs.] Ha, ha! 
_ [Sleeps on sofa. _ Gong. 
He's off. There’s no getting anything 


- neem 
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im about his sister. [ Rises. 
2. DORRISON, with Mrs. PINCHBECK on 
s arm; ssid come down to Cc. front. 


Fiua! oh. 
oe ae 


Dor. [to Wu1ItE.] You will come to dinner? 
[WHITE bows, and looking ut MRS. PINCHBECK, 
they both displa y a certain emotion.| This is Col- 
onel White, my dear, a friend of my son’s. Col- 
onel, Mrs. Pinchbeck, my intended. [Salutes. 


Enter Lucy and Dora, L. VU. E. 


White. [aside.] By Jove, I know that face! 

Dor. My dear, give your arm to the Colonel. 
Dora, my dear, give me yours. Lucy! 

Lucy. Yes, papa. 

Dor. Captain Mountraffe will conduct you. 
[Lucy shrinks back from seeing CAPTAIN asleep 
on sofa. DORRISON, sadly.] As usual! Lucy, 
you will follow us. [zit all but Lucy, L. U. E., 
Mrs. PINCHBECK on WHITE’S arm, DORA on 
DORRISON’S; LUCY goes up L. U. E. 

‘BERTIE appears at R. E. 

Bertie. [whistles.| Whit! whit! 

Lucy. (crosses to BERTIE.] Bertie, yes. 

Voice of Dorrison. [off, L. U. E.] Lucy! 

Lucy. (quickly.] Coming, papa! 

[Blows BERTIE a kiss and runs off, L. U. E. 


wT el tod IO 


ScENE.— Same. Table at R. ©., L. of the settee. 


Discover CAPTAIN MOUNTRAFFE seated carelessly 
on sofa, L. C. front, and Mrs. PINCHBECK 
seated L. in chair. 


Captain M. Pamela, I can’t make out your little 
game at all. 

Mrs. P. I dare say. You are generally drunk. 

Captain M. Are you going to marry old Dorri- 
son or not? 

Mrs. P. Why do you ask ? 

Captain M. Because I want to know. 

Mrs. P. Was it not agreed between us that I 
[ Very con- 
temptuously in tone and manner to CAPTAIN. 

Captain M. Yes, and no mistake. That’s busi- 
ness. 

Ns TE Well! 4 

Captain M. Well, all went swimmingly till the 
arrival of this Colonel White. That seems to have 
upset you. You were nervous while he was here, 
and all unhinged while he went up to London for 
afew days. Now that he has come back—I have 
watched you—you are apes your cap at him. 

Mrs. P. What if I am ? 

Captain M. You are playing the wrong game, 
Pamela, my girl! You're a fool to miss such a 
chance. Old Dorrison is a retired manufacturer, 
a man enriched by spec’s in coal mines, iron, 
sugar or such—such groceries. 

Mrs. P. Well? 

Captain M. While the other eos I 
colonel, he says he is—likeme. Bah! 

Mrs. P. [ fiercely.| Like you! He is a gentle- 
man, while you are a loafing, drunken ruffian, 
scarcely fit to swear at waiters in low tap-rooms. 

Captain M. [quietly.] Are you trying to hurt 
my feelings, 
shame? {[Savagely.| Don’t you cut up rough, or 
it will be the worse for you. I know what you are. 

Mrs. P. Yes, a degraded wretch—your sister ! 

Captain M. Aye, and you are something else. 
Don’t forget that, don’t do it. It would be nice 
for you to go back onme. You had better be 
-|grateful. When our worthy papa—who was a 
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| [CAPTAIN nods.] I got it by heart. 


_ nently sentimental. 


corn-cutter by trade and a swindler by profession 
—died, leaving you on my hands, didn’t I bring 
you up and get you comfortably married to a gen- 
tleman of respectability ? 

Mrs. P. An old man! 

Captain M. But then I thought him wealthy. 

Mrs. P. Did not have a penny ! 

Captain M. No, the old villain! However, he 
died within the year and left you free, and I mar- 
ried you to “ Prince ” Carter— 

Mrs. P. An adventurer! 


Captain M. The best billiard-player in Europe! 


he could do anything with cards, and he did, too! 
[Makes the pass with his hands, as if holding 
cards.]. Then came my brilliant idea—our going 
to America— 

Mrs. P. Silence, you miserable cur! Since then 
you dragged me about from sea-side resort to 


| watering-place, parading me so that you might 


‘catch a flat,” as you term it, plundering him of 
his money while I beguiled him with the only ac- 
complishment I possess, piano-playing. { Wiercely. | 
Oh, how I hate the piano! oh, how I hate 
men! 

Captain M. [rises.] Beth good things to play 
upon! [Chuckles coarsely.| Ha,ha! that’s good! 
Both full of notes! Ha, ha! that’s better! 

Mrs. P. So you set me on the alert for people 
of money, and now I enter only too eagerly into 
your designs. Yes, I want to attain wealth, posi- 
tion, and command the respect of the world. To 
get rid of you! I shall yet see the pack of sneer- 
ers hat in hand or bowing to my feet. That’s my 
ambition, and I will accomplish it ! 

[Proudly goes up R., and returns down front. 

Captain M. {coolly.| As soon as you have done 
play-acting, and trying to persuade yourself that 
you are a very good, injured woman, perhaps you 
will tell me what’s your game? 

Mrs. P. I will tell you. See if there is anybody 
without. 

Captain M. [goes up L. U. E., looks off and re- 
turns to L. c. front.] Not a peppercorn in the 
castor. [Sits on R. end of sofa. 

Mrs. P. [seatedR. c.] While Colonel White was 
away to London, I was sitting one day in the 
study with Mr. Dorrison, when he was called out 
fora moment. I had noticed that he had been 
most attentively reading a letter, which he then 
left open on his desk. I was curious to know 


what it was. 


Captain M. Naturally. 

Mrs. P. And I read it. 

Captain M. Of course. 

Mrs. P. Tt was from his son in America. 
Captain M. From his son. 

Mrs. P. You know what a memory I have? 
Yes, I can 
remember every word. The letter said: ‘‘ My 


_ dear father, pardon me for a deception which was 


almost forced upon me. My friend, the Graf von 
Haferstein, is a worthy scion of one of the ‘ first 
families’ of Germany, whose noble nature is emi- 
He chose to come to America 
and serve as a simple soldier. He visits England 
at the end of the war, with the romantic idea of 
finding a lady who will look at him for himself 
alone, divested of all the appendages of rank and 
riches. If I have favored his scheme, it is because 
I thought that my dear sister Lucy might love 
him, and be loved we him in AME i his name, 


/to old Dorrison ! 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


title and fortune are the least of his merits.” 
What do you think of that ? 

Captain M. [rises.| A German count! Pam, 
you take my breath away. 

Mrs. P. What a service Iam rendering society! 

Captain M. No! It’s a plant—a do. 

Mrs. P. Nonsense! [ Rises. 

Captain M. I tell you I have suspected this 
colonel from the first. 

Mrs. P. But the son wants him to marry his 
sister ! 

Captain M. That looks better. 
always true. .A German count! 
me a license to keep a table! 
ning the ball” in roulette.] 
voice of French croupier.| ‘ Velcoom, milords les 
Anglais! Comment s’en va, mes petits-Russes !” 

Mrs. P. A nobleman of fortune! Oh, I think 
I see the herd of the vulgar divide as he, hat off, 
leads me to my carriage! Oh, delight ! dream ! 
dream ! 

Captain M. It’s all a dream! come, wake up ! 
it?s gas, moonshine, a flam, delusion! No, stick 
The German White is not true 
Prussian blue! ha, ha! [Mrs. PINCHBECK looks 
at L. U. E. significantly, and CAPTAIN MouN- 
TRAFFE looks the same direction. 

Enter, L. U. E., WHITE. 

Mrs. P. [to WHITE, aside.| I want to see you! 
T'll be here in an hour! Hush! [#7zit i. v. E. 

Captain M. [aside.] Ha! she’s at it already! 
[Swaggers up L.| Iam going to ride that new 
horse of Mr. Dorrison’s. 

White. [L., front. | 

Captain M. Why ? 

White. No matter. 

Captain M. [aside.| He means mischief.— 
[Aloud.|] Adios, as we say in Mexico. 

[ Salutes soldierly and exits L. U. EB. 

White. Brother Pinchbeck suspects me. I be- 
gin to sicken of the work. 

Enter, 8., LUCY and BERTIE. 
Lucy, [they come down] I have found out the 
way to save our father. I was right when I said 
Thad seen Mrs. Pinchbeck’s face before. I had 
scarcely arrived in London before I met Jack 
Randall, an old friend, who had lately returned 
from New York. At the first word he gave the 
support I needed to my suspicions. Mrs. Pinch- 
beck was well known there. They called her La 
Chevaliere, because she traveled with one Cheva- 
lier Kopp—most likely the present Captain Moun- 
traffe—for he was ‘‘reckoned right smart” at 
slinging out jive aces to a deck. She shone 
brightest in New Orleans, where her cavalier’s— 
rooms were always full of the young bloods, wild 
about her beauty and piano-playing, while the ~ 
Chevalier taught them the science of the paste- | 
boards. She was idolized, and many a poor |4 
youth—ahem! but you wouldn't understand any | 
more if I were to tell you. 

Lucy. But if you never were in New Orleans, |3 
[pronounces New Orleans in the English fashion | 
broadly, as ‘‘New Or-lee-arns”] how could you | 
have seen her there? \+ 

White. Why, child, I have her portrait. [Pro- 
duces carte de wisite.| Jack gave me it—ah ! he | 
paid dearly for her carte de visite. 

Ber. A wonderful likeness ! ; 

Lucy. How beautiful she was then. | id 
White. If we daa! had another. of -her con I 
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Take care you are not thrown. 
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| Act TI, Scene 1.] 


you may judge how eagerly she bites at the bait of | 
my ‘noble family.” 

Ber. Eh! “ your noble family ?” 
mean ? 

White. Don’t youknow? [BERTIE shakes his 
head.| Don’t he know, Lucy ? [Lucy laughs and, 
shakes her head.| Good girl for not telling my'| 
secret. [ Kisses her. 

Ber. Oh, Lucy, keep a secret from me ? 

White. Hold your tongue, do, you spoony ! 
It’s a trap of mine to catch the schemer. Lucy 
will tell you, if you must know everything. Don’t 
be alarmed, Lucy. Now that my suspicions are 


What do you 


RE ap, SR 


terms, and I do not doubt that I shall rid the 
home of her. [Lucy and BERTIE whisper.] Aye, 
I am determined that no such a creature shall 
usurp my mother’s place ! 

Lucy. Dear Alfred ! 

_ Ber. Then Dora don’t know of this plan ? 

White. Dora? Miss Thornhough—no! 
could she know? Why doyou ask ? 

Ber. Only because we thought you could keep 
.. nothing from her. 

f. White. Eh! 

: Ber. We thought [smiles] that you both were 
sweet upon one another. 

White. [indignantly.| You are a couple of 
idiots! Miss Thornhough could never think of 
me! Why, she is but seventeen, and I am six- 
and-thirty! JI wish you wouldn’t talk nonsense. 

Lucy. {aside to BERTIE.] It is true, though, for 
all that, or he wouldn’t be so angry. 
os i mmeer. "[nods, pretended carelessness.) Well, 1 

| didn’t want to offend you by saying anything 
1 about Miss Thornhough. 
e-- White. [aside.] Oh, “he’s an awful idiot ! I know 
T shall not like him for a brother-in-law. 

Lucy. Here sheis! ~ 

White. Who! Mrs. Pinchbeck ? 

Lucy. [laughs.| No, Dora ! 
Enter, L. 1 E., DORA. 
Bertie, let’s go and leave them alone, poor things ! 
[ Takes BERTIE’S arm, going up R. C. 

Dora. Are you going ? 

' Lucy. Only for a moment. 

Ber. Yes. 


how 


I say, Bertie ! 


+: eh? # Ha, ha! 
| Ber. What he can see in that girl I don't 
- | imagine! [Hxit R. with Lucy. 

| White. [aside.] He ain’t half my age, and vet 
he knows all about it. [Dora goes up to piano 
and stands by the piano-stool, nervously fingering 
music-book.| I would give my eyes to be with that 
rl five minutes, and when I am with her I can’t 
id. pe ing | to say. [Goes up R. C, to the side of 
the piano.| Ah, you have your music. 
. Yes. [ Very timidly. 


by Oh, I was thinking of the other kind of 


ion, we should see if Chevalier Kopp was not the 
Captain’s patronymic. Well, with her character, | blunder in picking it up so as to let it fall again.) 


Lucy. With what eyes they look at each other, | 


White. New music! new-laid—I mean, cream- |. 


dpitate [They let a book fall between them, and 


I beg your pardon! I thought you had it. Now 
yowve got it—no, now I’ve ‘got you—l’ve got it! 
[Comes to R. side of piano, while DoRA takes seat 
on stool, letting her fingers touch the keys thought- 
lessly. Aside.| What a toollam. [Aloud.] Going 
to play the new waltz ? 
Dora. (ceases playing.] Oh, I haven’t learnt it. 
White. Don’t it strike you that it is very warm 
in here? 
‘Dora. It is rather warm. 
White. I think we are going to have some 
thunder. Are you fond of thunder—I mean are 
you afraid of music—I mean lightning? [DoRa, 


[Plays carelessly. 


confirmed, I can meet the woman on her own| during the following, plays a * popular love-song 


accompaniment at slow time and irregularly, as 
Uf affected by emotion.| Ah, do play something. 

Dora. Oh, I wasn’t thinking of what I was 
doing. What were you talking about? 

White. About you—that is, about me—no, it 
was about music, that’s it—no, if you liked light- 
ning ? : 

Dora. Oh, Iam afraid of lightning. Singular, 
we were talking about lightning—Mrs. Pinchbeck 
and I—she is not afraid of lightning. 

White. No, that’s one of the sort of things that 
I should think she was not afraid of. 

Dora. All the gentlemen admire Mrs. 
beck. [Zooks up.] Do you admire her ? 

White. No, she’s not the woman I admire. 

Dora. Don’t you? {Dora looks down. 


Pinch- 


White. No! Don’t you? 
Dora. Admire her? Oh, no! 
White. Ah! I thought you said you did. The 


—the—a—lady that I admire—[turning over 
leaves of music-book, etc., embarrassed. 

Dora. Well? [Ceases playing for a moment. 
WHITE upsets music-stand.] Oh! [Half rises, re- 
sumes seat, smiling.] That music-stand is al- 
ways in the Way. 

White. [ picks wp music-stand.| Yes, music- 
stands are always in the way. 

Dora. It gave me quite a start. So sudden, 
wasn’t it? And mamma says Iam subject to aftec- 
tion of the heart. 

White. Affection—in what region ? 

Dora. [softly.| In the heart. 

White. But you were saying— 

Dora. I was saying nothing. . 

White. Ob, yes. 

Dora. Ah, ‘about Mrs. Pinchbeck. I don’t like 
her. 

White. Poor woman! 

Dora. I can’t bear her ! 

White. I am sorry for her. 


Dora. What do ree think about her brother, | 


Captain Mountraffe ? 

White. He wouldn’t make a good husband ? 

Dora. Ob, horrid! Mrs. Pinchbeck would not 
make a nice ’ wife, think you? 

White. No! she does very well as a widow, but 
not asa wife. Now, [leaning on piano] if I had 
a wife— 

Dora. [playing faintly.] Yes? 

White. I mean, of course, if I had a wife of my 
; | choice—if I could have the wife of A may choice—I— 
Dora. Yes? 
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White. With blue eyes. 
Dora. Yes? 
White. And she should be dressed in a white 
dress, and afraid of lightning, and liking music— 
and her name should be—be Dora! 
[Kisses Dora as she looks up. 
h, colonel ! 
together. 3M y darling ! 
Enter, L. U. E., DORRISON. 
Dora. [plays briskly and loudly.) What do you 
think of that, colonel ? 
White. It’s so pleasant and cool! What do you 
call it ? 
Dora. It is called ‘‘ The Lover’s Dream.” 


Dora. 
White. 


to leave the room, while I have a word with the 


colonel ? [L. front. 
Dora. [rises.] Certainly, Mr. Dorrison, with 
pleasure. [To L. U. E. 


White. [picks up music and follows DoRA to L. 


| U. E.] I beg pardon, you have forgotten your 


music. [Kisses DoRA, who takes music and exits 
LOA a That’s all settled! [Comes down to c. 

Dor. [{u. C.] Colonel, I shall not detain you 
long. I want to talk to you about a little matter. 
[They sit, WHITE on sofa, DORRISON on chair L. 
of him, side-face to audience.| I must say you 
have been rather unconfidential with me—eh, 
Colonel White? Colonel White ? 

White. [aside.] He’s alluding to the German 

raf. 

Dor. Perhaps I know more than you think I do. 
[Chuckles in a low tone, but gentlemanly.] He, he! 

White. [aside.| I suppose I must pretend to 
be embarrassed. [Looks confused.] Really, I—I— 

Dor. Ob, I do not wish to be intrusive on any 
one’s confidence, for I am thoroughly English— 
English and not German! but I cannot help say- 
ing that secrecy is not so important a treasure 
when it is founded on a,matter of sentiment, eh, 
count—I mean, colonel ? 

White. [aside.|] How one lie breeds another! 
I have had to back up the colonel with the count, 
and when I do come to myself, it will be a perfect 
resurrection. [Aloud.] Well, Mr. Dorrison, since 
you appear to know who I am, perhaps I may 


ask you how you obtained that information ? 


Dor. Colonel, I will be frank with you. I will/ 


be more confidential than you with me. I have 
had a letter from my son. 


White. From Alfred ? 


Dor. Yes. 
White. He is well? 
Dor. Quite. The dear boy especially speaks 


| of you, count—count or colonel, which shall it be? 


White. Which you prefer. 


| perfect indifference to me. 


| of straightforwardness and solid principles. 


Dor. Colonel, then. You have not been con- 
fiding in me, but I will in you. I am a man, sir, 
I 

abhor double-dealing. Now you know what Iam. 

You have seen my intended. Yes,. I mean to 

marry Mrs. Pinchbeck. I am sixty-three. 

White. Don’t you think that rather young ? 

Dor. Eh? 

White. I mean isn’t she rather young? 

Dor. I don’t know about that. She is about 
thirty-five. I dare say you take me for an old fool ? 

White. [aside.] I don’t, but I am afraid she 

| will. [Aloud, deprecatorily.] Oh, my dear sir. 
Dor. Thank you. I knew you would under- 
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Dor. Dora, my dear, would you be kind enough | 


It’s a matter of} 


[Act I, Seene 1. 


stand me, and approve my act. Spite of my 
years, I am as hale and as strong of constitution 
as most men at forty. 

White. Ah! Then your—your daughter will 
have another mother ? 

Dor. A mother whom IT -have calmly and de- 
liberately selected for her. Yes, count, I have 
| well considered her happiness in the step which I 
|am about to take. 
| White. In the stepmother which you are about 
\to take ? 

__ Dor. Not the stepmother—in the step, count, in 
the step. 

White. Oh! I beg pardon. 

Dor. {half aside, tenderly.| She will make my 
home happy with her love of her husband, bring- 
‘ing new life to me. 

White. {aside.| Poor old boy! how he loves her! 
Dor. Ob! we were speaking of my son Alfred. 
White. Aye, of Alfred. 

Dor. Love for him had not quite gone away 
'when he broke silence at last and revived all my 
old affection. For he was a worthy boy, and I 
| behaved much too harsh towards him. Count, he 
‘never told me a lie, he never told alie! A noble 
trait. 

White. [coughs.| Ahem! very! 

Dor. Ah! He will find that I have not forgot- 
ten him. I want you to tell him so; [WHITE bows] 
_and that my taking a second wife will not injure him. 
|[ With emotion.] After my wedding-day I shall 
|make my will. One-third of all the property that 
|I have will be my wife’s, one-third will go to my 
‘daughter, and the other to my son. I am not 
|sorry that fortune has given me the means to do 
this. Ah,my son, my dear boy, he shall find that 
his old father had not forgotten him. “You will 
\tell him so, count? You will do me this favor? 

White. I will! [Shakes DORRISON’S hand. 
| Dor. Thank you, thank you! That is all. For 
anything that I can do to facilitate your projects, 
‘command me! I won’t detain youlonger. [Going 
lup L., returns.) And if there is anything you 
would like to suggest, you know, I shall be in my 
| study in an hour. : 

White. No, thank you. 

Dor. Thank you! [Hxit, L. U. E. 

White. [alone.| Poor old gov, poor old goy. 
Thinking of me so far away! [Quickly.] Under 
his own roof, with no one but me to confide in, 
and I am trying to win away the heart of the 
woman whom he wishes to make his wife. Ah! 
is the keenest blow to his happiness to come from 
me? [c.] Am I to betray him? I step in be- 
tween my father and the woman whom he loves ? 
But she would be Lucy’s stepmother, be in her 
place, pee at portrait, L. 2 %.] if she succeeds 


in her 
with his sister’s support, might marry Lucy! Oh! 


e the influence of that woman, once my father’s 
wife? No! 
reign here! [Zwrns up c.] Hush! she is here! 

Enter R., book in hand, Mrs. PINCHBECK. 
Mrs. P. [starts.] Youare here! [WurIte b 
Ihave so longed to see you. “Oh, John, why di 
you ever come here? 
love you, and destroyed my peace of mind? — 
was happy before I saw you. ~ an 
White. Happy? When we love as we do? | 
Mrs. P. Oh, do not speak of it! J 
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ark schemes! And Captain Mountraffe, |: 
124, horror.| For who knows how strong may not 3 


[ With determjnation.] She shall never | 
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| White. What are you reading? 
Mrs. P. Tennyson. 

White. What poem ? 
| Mrs. P. The Lord of Burleigh. 

White. Ah! I don’t know it. 
derful ? 

Mrs. P. It isatrue story of a village maiden 
who fell in love with a poor landscape painter. | 
[Seated R. C.; WHITE takes seat beside her, the 
: book on the little table before them.] But he was 
really a nobleman, who had concealed his high 
rank and great fortune under that obscuring 
cloak, so that he should be loved for his noble 
qualities alone. Fine idea, is it not? 

White. Yes. 

Mrs. P. But I cannot believe that any such a 
man could be—he seems a creation of the poet. 

White. Right; he does not exist. 

Mrs. P. [astounded.] No? 

White. No. 

Mrs. P. No! 

White. I thought you said the story was true ? 

Mrs. P. TwishI could meet with such a man. 

White. If he existed. 

Mrs. P. I could work for him, I could die for him. 

White. [aside.| She seems enthusiastic about 
landscape painters; I wonder if gracescape paint- 
i ers would do as well? - 

Mrs. P. [reads.] ‘‘She replies in accents fainter : 
‘There is none I love like thee!” [Zooks at 
WHITE, pretends to lower her eyes at once in 
modesty.| ‘‘He was but a landscape painter; a 
. village maiden she.” Is it not beautiful ? 

f 


Is it very won- 


hite. Yes; if she spoke as musically as you, I 
| don’t think the artist painted her in too bright 
colors. What follows? 

Mrs. P. He replies: ‘‘T can make no marriage 
presents, little can I give my wife—Love will 
make our cottage pleasant, and I love thee more 
than life!” Delightful! 

White. Charming! not to be able to make 
| marriage presents is positively refreshing ! 

_ +| Mrs. P. He takes her to his old ancestral es- 
tates, and reveals that he is “lord ofall.” ‘ Not 
a lord in all the county is so great a lord as he!” 

White. Indeed! what did she say ? 
Mrs. P. Nothing. ‘ But he clasped her—” 
| [Agitated.] Oh, I beg pardon—the breath fails 
me, the poem agitates me to that degree! Ah, ah! 

' White. Let me. [Reads.] ‘ But he clasped her 
like a lover,” [passes arm round Mrs. PINCH- 

-| BECK] ‘and he cheered her soul with love!” And 

-—oh! I love you, I love you, Pamela! [Mrs. 

| PINCHBECK releases herself and falls seated on 

| settee, R. front, where WHITE quickly goes to her 
| side, and puts arm round her again.) Ob, what 

_ +| is rank and its wearisome appendages when the 
+) love of a true and lovely woman is concerned ? 

Pamela, to love you was to see you—say you are 

not offended at my love’s avowal! If this soul’s 

otion is not deemed unworthy of your love, 
eward it with a ‘‘yes!” I have been guilty of 
deception to you, forI am not what-all think Iam! 

: ee P. What doIT hear? You are not Colonel 

White : : 

_ Wiate. I am not Colonel White! 
rs. P. Ah! I should have loved you better if 

less than what you are! 

_[aside.] Still fond of landscape painters. 

lovely humbug! it’s worth while crossing 

tic to see such splendid dissimulation! 


‘ 
§ 


[Aloud.| Oh, what is wealth, what is power, what 
are titles, compared to the love which I bear for 
you? Pamela! 

Mrs. P. [looks at. U. E.] Colonel White, oh! 

White. What-are the small cares of the paltry 
world around us at such a moment? In love like 
ours, souls make for each their own laws. I can- 
not look elsewhere; all happiness is centered round 
your bright presence. Hang the every-day life of 
people that we meet, who only know that two 
and two make four! You love me—say you are 
mine, as I am all yours. 

Mrs. P. [rises.| You terrify me 

White. I alarm myself! 

Mrs. P. You forget Iam under the roof of a 
gentleman who has promised me a faith and hap- 
piness which are equally rare. ; 

Enter, L. U. E., DORRISON. 

White. I know, I know! [Kneeling to Mrs. 
PINCHBECK; she snatches away her hand. 

Mrs. P. Remember that, remember that. 

White. I do. 

Dor. [{sternly.] It appears, sir, that you do not. 
Enter, L. U. E., DORA, Lucy and SERVANTS, who 
light the gaseliers over mantel. 

White. ‘rises, aside.| Poor old gov. 

Mrs. P. [aside.| I wonder if I have acted 
rightly in what I have done? 

Dor. (offers Mrs. PINCHBECK his arm.] Come, 
Mrs. Pinchbeck, my darling. I love you better 
and have more faith in you than ever. [c.] As 
for the Colonel White, he quits this house bearing 
with him the contempt of the man whom he so 
vainly attempted to injure. [Up lL. 

Dora. {u.] Colonel White, or noble count, or 
the courier dressed up in his master’s clothes, 
seems to be fated to fail in all that he attempts. 
He would have stolen away the love of the lady 
who is to be his host’s bride, and he did not suc- 
ceed. He would have won the trust of a girl who 
was for a moment deluded, and he did not succeed ! 

Mrs. P. [aside, fiercely, surprised—looks from 
Dora to WHITE.] What's that? 

Dor. {to SERVANT.] George, you will take 
Colonel White’s things to the station early in the 
morning. I trust Colonel Graf White von Hafer- 
stein will trouble us as little as possible while he 
unwelcomely lingers here. Come, my dear, our 
self-respect forbids us to stay any longer here. 
Come, my love! [Hvzit, L.U. E., looking fondly on 
Mrs. PINCHBECK, on his arm. DoRA follows 
them proudly. Lucy ts going off, but turns to 
speak to WHITE. 

Lucy. Alfred! 

Voice of Durrison. Lucy ! 

Lucy. Yes, papa, coming. [Runs off, L. U. EB. 

White. [alone.] Well, I shall never tell a lie 
again [c. front] as long as I live! This is a 
pretty ending to my fine plot! I thought to 
open my father’s eyes, and reveal that woman in 
her true livery of shame, and instead I have 
made him esteem and love her all the more. 
Baffled by the very wretch whose own bare-faced 


blandishments and obtrusive oglings were the | 


suggestion of my design! She rejected me! 
[Rain heard off R.] The storm at last! Ah, my 
ship has gone down in a storm. Dora despises 
me! Il go to my father and tell him that Iam 
the prodigal son. Nay, he would not believe me 
—he is more under that woman’s influence than 
before, and he would order me out of the house 
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HOME. 


[Act IT, Scene 1. 


- find where the writing materials are kept. 
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as he did sixteen years ago! 
What a devil of anight! Bah! [Upc.] It will 
not be the first time I have faced a wetting. I 
will button up and find shelter at the Nag’s Head 
tillmorning. I can’t bear to leave Dora to the at- 
tentions of that odious captain. I wonder if I To 
To 
table, L. Cc. front.] I will write to Lucy and get) 
her to tell my father who I am, and expose to 
him the mercenary aims of the woman whom he 
loves. [Seated, preparing to write. Lightning.) | 
How the lightning glares! Ah, but it is not as 


[Lightning R.] 


| bright as a woman’s eyes or as destructive as her, 

What. 
will father say when he finds that I have been so} 
| near him under the false name—he who blesses | 


smiles. [Lays down pen.] I can’t write. 


me, thinking me absent ? Sixteen years ago I left 
this house, and I thought forever. [Looks at por- 
trait.} _Had you been here, my mother, this 
would not have happened again. [Goes to fire- 
place, and turns off gas.| ‘Put out the light,” 
and then put myself out. I will not trouble any 
of the household, but send over in the morning 
for my luggage. [To C., lights down.] Farewell | 


good-bye, mother! good-bye, home! Farewell 
forever! [R.] Ah! 


Enter, B., Lucy, in a cloak. Lightning. 


Lucy. Alfred! [Uncloaks.| You are not gone? 
White. Lucy! [They meet.] I was going. 
Lucy. I knew that you were thinking of it. 
White. Darling sister! 

Lucy. Oh, don’t kissme! It’s such a waste. 

White. And you came in this weather alone ? 

Lucy. Not.alone! 

White. No? 

Lucy. With her! 

White. Her? 

Lucy. With Dora! She came to my room cry- 
ing, and I told her all. .To come down-stairs we 
would have had to pass papa’s door, and his light 
was burning. So we came by the way of the con- 
servatory. 


Enter, B., DORA, in acloak. 


Dora. {uncloaks.| Oh, forgive me. 
[Falls in WHITE’S arms, 

Lucy. Do forgive her. And I won’t look while 
you forgive her! Oh, I’m not afraid of lightning. 
[Looks off R., starts. ] Oh! [In terror. 

White. What? 

Lucy. Something—horrid—in black. 

White. Hush! ’tis Mrs. Pinchbeck! [Lucy 
and DoRA run behind screen, WHITE comes down Cc. 


Enter, R., MRs. PINCHBECK, in black lace mantle, 
which she throws off. 


Mrs. P. John, I have come through all the 
storm to tell you that I love—I adore you, and 
would fly with you. 

White. [aside.] Another landscape painter ! 

Mrs. P. i cannot rest here another moment ! 
Whatever you are, John, I would be yours—I 
love you—let us fly. [Shot off R.; all the LADIES 
scream, DoRA and Lucy come forward. ] Those 
girls here! ‘They have overheard! Oh! 

White. What’s that ? 

Ber. (limps in R.| I don’t know. 

Lucy. Bertie, [embraces BERTIE] are you killed ? 

Ber. 1 am not hurt. I was mounted on the wall 
when somebody fired something ana I—I fell. 


Enter, L., SERVANTS, with lights to light the gas- 
eliers, and exit. Enter, ®., gun in hand, Dor- 
RISON, coming down C. CAPTAIN enters, L. 1 
E., in dressing-gown and cap, candle in hand; 
puts candle on L. C. front table, runs up L. 
Captain M. There’s been a row. [Rums out. 
Dor. [sternly.] I was sitting by my window, 

watching the lightning, when I saw you [meaning 

Mrs. PI INCHBECK] leave vour room and go out to 

join your lover. I took up my gun, loaded it, and 

went into the garden. I saw you enter here, but 
also caught sight of a man climbing the garden 

wall. I fired over his head to frighten him. I 

thought him a burglar, but it appears that I had 

thieves within my house and not without. I fol- 
lowed him in here. 

Lucy. And you have nearly killed poor Bertie. 

Dor. He is more frightened than hurt. 

Ber. J beg your pardon, Mr. Dorrison, I am 
‘not frightened and I am very little hurt. 

Dor. Madame, you are found out ‘at last, and I 
trust it is clear to your eyes that you must not 
| stay another moment in my house. 

Mrs. P. [spitefully.| I am glad. to quit the 
house. My love has been given to another. Yes, 
\I love Colonel White—my heart acknowledges 
him to be its HOM and master. Find some woman 
of your own age! 

Dor: Go yourway, madame. As for you, [works 
himself into fit of rage] do you think you shall 
go unpunished, unscathed? No! you shall find 
that my arm has still strength enough to avenge 
an insult! [Lifts gun.) Out of my house, sir! out 
of my house, sir! or—[Lucy and DoRA seize 
DoRRISON.] Oh! 

Lucy. Father! 

White. I am your son! - 


WER hs 


SCENE.—Same. Sunlight effect, afternoon, R. side. 
Discover BERTIE on sofa, L. C., and Lucy m 
chair behind him, giving him wine out of glass 
with a spoon. 


Iucy. Do you feel better, Bertie? 
Ber. Immensely. Ah, a nurse attentive as 
you often saves us from an hearse, as the London- 
ers might say. 
Lucy. Don’t let the doctor hear you. It will be 
called a relapse. [BERTIE is about to take spoon- 
Jul of wine when Lucy carries it to her mouth in- 
stead.] Do you know I quite enjoy your medicine? 
Ber. So do I—when I get it. Ibe 
Lucy. [gives BERTIE to drink.) Itisso pleasant 
to wait on you. 
Ber. (mouth full.| Very. \t 
Lucy. It’s quite dry on the gravel. [Puts aes 
away.| The sun is out. [Rises.] Do you think | 
you could get up and come and sit in the garden? | + 
Ber. [rises, a little lame. ] I think I could if you | mies 
will let me lean on you. [Both at c. | ae 
Enter, L. U. E., WHITES with foils and pistol-case. | : 
White. Well, Bertie, how goes it? 
Ber. Oh, I am much better. There were no 
bones broken. I shall be ail well in half an how 
[WHITE puts pistol-case and foils on R. table. 
White. From your talent for falls, I should sz 
you were more of a tumbler than a turtle. A 
more shades, and yow’ll be a walking ee 
Lucy. You mustn’t make gu of Bertie wh h a 
is not well. . 
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White. Ah! and I needn’t look far for the 
pouter. [All laugh. 

Incy. What have you got there, brother 
Alfred—another present for me? | 

White. No! itisapresent for brother Pinchbeck. | 

Ber. 1 should like to kick him out ! 

White. That is a pleasure in which I hope to 
anticipate you. 

Lucy. What is to be done? 

White. The governor has given me carte blanche 
to act as I see fit—or more grammatically, as I 
see “fight.” But here comes the limb which I 
am going to lop off! 

Ber. {to Lucy.|] Come along. Here, give me 
| your arm; now your shoulder. That’s it. I think 
| Ishall manage it. [Hxit R., supported by Lucy. 

White. He knows all about it! 

Enter, t.1 £., Mrs. PrycusBecK. They salute 

Sormally. 4 
[c.]’ Well, Pinchbeck, is your luggage 
packed up? 

Mrs. P. No! [Her tone very cold.| Is yours? 

White. What do you mean ? 

Mrs. P. I don’t see why I should be compelled | 
to leave the house. Your father may yet desire) 
me to be his wife. : 

White. Heaven forbid! 

Mrs. P. Is it for you to cast the slur? I will! 
make him a good wife. Jam tired of my mode of 
existence and want to settle down. I only need) 
time to utterly blot out the bad moments of my | 
life. Repentance equals innocence. I am frank— 
Tam not an angel. 

White. I fully agree with you! Youare not! | 
Mrs. P. I thought you were the more desirable 
rs because you appeared to have title and wealth. | 
And I fell into the trap. Itis not the first time 
that aman has laid a snare and a woman has 
fallen into it. 

_ White. Nor the first time a woman has tempted 
a man. : 

Mrs. P. You are alluding to the serpent that 
tempted Adam. 

White. Nay, Eve tempted Adam. 

Mrs. P. And the serpent tempted Eve. 

White. But the serpent was not a man—it was; 
the devil! 

Mrs. P. The serpent is the abstract of man. 


Mrs. 
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and man are combined ? 

White. That is clever 

Mrs. P. So were you when you tempted me to 

leave your father, because, upon your return, you 

found me standing fair to be mistress here. 

_ White. Can you call any one mercenary ? 
Mrs. P. It was not money I sought. 

White. Whatever your aim, it isfoiled. Ihave 


Mrs. P. From what? Fromhis own happiness 
and ‘peace of mind. Ishould have made him a 
it wife, if not a loving one. I have respect 
r him, and I would have been grateful. I would | 
owered upon him every care, and cheered 
ining days with all the attentions to be 
a cool-headed woman of the world. 

. [sneeringly.] You are fortunate in en- 
ich a good opinion of yourself. 

in have no such aone of you, who 
ome back to claim your inheritance. 


t What chance has a woman against whom devil | 


I ee back to tell my father 
rts of your trip to America. 
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Mrs. P. [enraged.] Sir! do you wish to insult me? 

White. No! I wish to induce you to pack up! 

Mrs. P. Can’t Linsult you? Can’t I sting you 
into rage ! 

White. [smiting.] You can try. But I recog- 
nize in you the triumph of sex over character.- 

Mrs. P. [aside.| What coolness! , 

Enter CAPTAIN MOUNTRAFFRH, swaggering. 

Captain M. {to WHITE, insolentl) y.) Ah, Ihave 
been looking for you. 

White. [aside.] The brother! Ah, this is very 
different. I needn’t keep my temper here, and 
by Jove I won’t! [Alowd.] You have been in 
the army, captain ? 

Captain M. In the Mexican army. 

White. Is it swords or pistols ? 

[Indicates weapons on table. 

Captain M. Oh, 1 am not blood-thirsty ! 

White. I am. 

Mrs. P. [aside.| How handsome he looks as he 
says that—so brave! 

White. At your service in the garden, then. I 


| would just as lieve shoot a blackguard as a gentle- 


man, any day! 

Captain M. [aside.] Whata cold-blooded ruffian! 

White. Well? 

Captain M. In peace times I don’t fight. - 

White. Then apologize for your conduct here. 

[ Switches one of the foils about menacingly. 

Captain M. Well, I don’t mind acknowlecging 
I might have acted wrong, but no gentleman ever 
apologizes. 

White. Then as for the lady, I suppose that 
will be a mere question of damages ? 

Mrs. P. (indignantly. Iwill not accept a penny! 

Captain M. {to Mrs. PINCHBECK.] Don’t be a 
fool! [Aloud. WHITE sits at R. table.] Well, since 
you don’t like my sister to marry your father— 

White. No! 

Captain M. Or want to marry her yourself ? 

White. Still less! 

Mrs. P. [aside.] Ob, how he despises me! 


White. Your sister has every right to damages. 


Mrs. P. No! 

Captain M. Shut up! 

Mrs. P. [aside.| Ob, humiliated in his eyes. 

Captain M. Well, say five hundred. Five hun- 
dred pounds—that’s a good round sum. 

White. I brought a blank check. 

Captain M. That’s business. 

[About to sit Cc. beside WHITE at table. 
White. Don’t sit down in my presence. [Dates 


the check and signs it, but does not fill itin ; writes — 


“500” on separate sheet of paper.| Five hundred 
pounds. 

Captain M. [aside.] I wonder if he would have 
given more. [Alowd.|] Ah, that’s fory damages. 
Then there’s the attendant eS, my sister’s 
laces and tears— 

Mrs. P. (to CAPTAIN MOUNTRAFF®.] Spare me! 

Captain M. [aside.] Not apair of gloves. { Aloud. 
Say wedding outfit, two hundred pounds. 

Mrs. P. Oh, torture! 

White. Two hundred—seven hundred. [ Writes.] 
Anything more? 

Captain M. Hum! Well, you might stand a 
wedding suit for me. 

White. How much? 

Captain M. Twenty pounds. 

White. Very well. That’s for seven hundred 
and twenty ponte, [ills up check. 


+ 
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* out another check. 
| The fact is, she is in love with you; the real sort, 
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[Act IT, Scene 1 


Captain M. Don’t cross it 
to me if you do 

White. You will be kind enough to give me a 
receipt, [rises] that I may let my father see that 
all the affair is settled 


it won’t-be any use 


Captain M. [takes seat to write.] With pleasure 

White. Your sister is supposed to be the in- 
jured party, and being of age, I shall require her 
signature 

Captain M. Quite correct. [Writes.] ‘ Re- 
ceived the sum of seven hundred and twenty 
pounds ”—stop—twenty was for me—‘“ seven hun- 
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dred pounds—in consideration of which I, Pamela) round her neck, kisses it passionately, and lays it 


| Pinchbeck, 


give up all claim to the damages 
arising from the action for breach of promise of 
marriage already commenced by me-—” I thought 
I had better put that so? 

White. Allright! Of course! 

Captain M. [writing.| ‘ Already commenced 
by me against Mr. Alfred Dorrison, Sr., and I 
hereby engage not to claim aforesaid damages. 
Made by me this day.” [Rises.] Here, Pam, 
sign here, under this. 

Mrs. P. [to table.| Where is the check? 

White. [points to check.| There it is! 

Mrs. P. (takes wp check and receives pen from 
Wuite. Puts check on paper and holds them both 


| together.| Where am I to write? [WHITE shows 


her.| There! [Tears paper and check. 
White. [aside.] What a woman ? 
Captain M. [amazed.| What are you about? 
Mrs. P. Buying back my self-respect, and get- 


| ting rid of you! 


Captain M. Never mind, colonel, you can make 
It’s only a freak of temper. 


no swindle, regular genuine love ! 


. Hnter, L. U. E., DORRISON, LUCY, BERTIE, DoRA. 


MTS Ese L avow it. Yes, [to WHITE] I love you! 
I can say it, now that I am going to leave here 
forever. At first I believed I was solely attracted 
to you by your pretended wealth and title, but I 
love you for yourself alone. This confession is my 


‘punishment. [Looks at Lucy and Dora timidly. | 


I—I am not all to blame—I never knew a mother’s 
love, or girlish friendship. I had to look on him 
feery scornfully looking at CAPTAIN MOUNTRAFFE] 
or protection and comfort. He married me when 
I was quite a child to an old man. Free of him, 
he married me to an adventurer, who broke my 
heart while he excited my vanity. [Zurns to 
Wuite.} On the death of my second husband, 
this fellow taught me that all my energies were 


to be directed to securing a third—an old man: 


with money. So we came here. But, in the gar- 
den of purity, snakes lose their venom. Your 
father’s kindness, your sister’s gentleness, and— 
and--[with an effort, glancing at Dora] that 
young lady’s goodness, taught me a lesson. I am 
not the woman I was. I have one talent, that for 
music, and it will enable me to live away from 
this bad, selfish man, whom I leave forever. 
[ Voice breaking, but conquered by an effort.] For- 


give me for the evil I have brought on you. If 


ever you should hear of me, you will know how I 
keep my word. 

White. Madame! [Mrs. PINCHBECK stops, 
turns| the words of repentance are not easily 
feigned. You have touched me to the heart. I am 
not proud of the part I have played as regards 
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you, or with the tone which I lately assumed 
towards you. But I did not know you then, as 
not only a good woman, but a noble heart. Lucy, 
give your hand to the true lady, who has known 
how to keep the best light of her nature unob- 
scured in the midst of the gloom of this world 
Delay, if you please, and we will see you to your 
carriage. And remember that, wherever you go, 

ou leave behind you your best friends here / 
[Offers his hand.] Farewell! Heaven bless you! 
[Mrs. PINCHBECK is afraid she will weep, goes up 

, pauses at head of piano, tears a locket from 


on piano. CAPTAIN MOUNTRAFFE, 0” sofa, has 
turned and watches her. The others do not see 
her. She pauses in L. v. doorway, looks at WHITE, 
presses her hand to her heart and exits. 

Captain M. [rises.| Well, that is a woman— 
after all Ihave done for her! [Goes up ©. to L., 
glances round to see he is not noticed, pockets the 
locket quickly, and swaggers, L. U. E., triwmphant- 
ly.| It’s too bad! too d——d bad! [Of L. U.. 

Dor. Forgive me, my dear boy! [Shakes 
WHITE’s hand warmly. ] Iam heartily ashamed 
of myself. Alfred, what return can I make for 


|so much ? 


White. A great one, very simply. [Zakes DorA’s 
hand.| By speaking favorably to ene young 
lady’s guardians. 

Dor. Yes, Lucy has told me all about it: : 

White. Has she? how can I repay her kindness ? 

Lucy. By speaking favorably of me to this 
young gentleman’s parents. [ Takes BERTIE’s hand. 

White. The fact is, Bertie saw Lucy, and Lucy 
saw Bertie, and each saw the other, and they 
have gone on only seeing one another—perhaps 
that accounts for their having seen nobody else. 

Dor. Weil, I suppose I must give my consent. 
[Lucy claps her hands.] But you are so young 
yet. You should wait— 

White. Oh, yes, twenty-or thirty years! 
are both willing. 

Ber. In twenty or thirty years, at this regimen 
of wall-climbing, there won’t be anything left of 
me. No, nothing will cure me but marriage. : 

White. He believes marriage is a remedy for |: 
sprains. [Dora congratulates LucY and BERTIE. 

Dor. [to WuItE.] You have saved me from 
great unhappiness. 

White. Yes, happiness does not consist in wives 
—but in brothers, sisters, mothers—not mothers- 

in-law. 

Dor. Yet you are going to enter on the happy 
state, though you disapprove it for me. 

White. Yes, marriage is not good for fathers, |; 
but it is excellent for sons. [BERTIE and Lucy !% 
go to piano, and Lucy takes seat there ; business |t 
of laughing and playing together. 


They 


Dor. Then I shall give my daughter » [hisses ¢- 


DorA] the affection you werd poe a me to lose. 


[Dora takes seatc., on sofa. WHITE sits in chair t 
DoRRISON to chair |+ 
R. C., sits facing L.] When ‘will you be married ? + 


at back of sofa, close by he 
White. Immediately. 


Dor. And where will you keep the honey-moon? |} 


Lucy. On the Continent? 
White. No! [Pause.] At shag 


THE END. 
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Screnr.—Garden of Kina PuHanor’s Country 
House. KING PHANOR discovered with Cury- 
SAL, ZORAM, ARISTHUS and PALMIS. ARIS- 
THUS is standing sulkily apart. 


As the curtain rises KING PHANOR is Jinishing 
a recitation which he is accompanying on a 
mandolin in a very affected manner. 


Phanor. ‘ Ob; I would not—no, I would not be 
; there !’ 
[ZORAM a, CHRYSAL applaud vigorously. 
Chrysal. My lord, I pray you, read it once again, 
My ears are greedy for the golden sound. 
Phan. Chrysal, you make me blush! 
Chrys. My lord, a blush 
+| Is Eaiesiy’s sole herald—and true worth 
| Is ever modest. Pray you, sir, again! 
Phan. It’s a poor thing—a string of platitudes— 
| Stale metaphors—time-honored similes. 
| [ma og poet, gentlemen ! 
| _ Chrys. I swear 
ait There never lived a poet till now! 
t| Zoram. And then 
ell The music you have wedded to the words 
-| (I speak of this with some authority) 
Shames, in its flow of rhythmic melody, 
The counterpoint of Adam de la Halle! 
Phan. [bashfully.] The merit is not altogether 
mi 


e. 
Lyrote the music—but I did not make 

is dainty instrument. Why, who could fail 
harm, with such a mandolin as this? 


r 
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ngton, D. OC. 
Zor. Believe me, the result would be the same, 
Whether your lor dship chose to play upon 
The simple tetrachord of Mercury 
That knew no diatonic intervals, 
Or the elaborate dis-diapason 
(Four tetrachords, and one redundant note), 
Embracing in its perfect consonance 
All simple, double and inverted chords! 
Phan. (to CHRYSAL.] A wonderful musician— 
and a man 
Of infinite good taste ! 
Zor. Why, from my birth 
I have made melope and counterpoint 
My favorite study. 
Phan. And you really care 
To hear my work again, oh, melodist ? 
Zor. Again, my lord, and even then again ! 
Phan. |recites.| ‘‘ When pitch-inerusted night 
aloft prevails ; 
When no still goddess through the mid-air sails ; 
When scorpions vomit forth their poisonous scum ; 
When to the demon tryst gaunt witches come ; 
When noisome pestilence stalks through the glen, 
Bellowing forth its enmity to men; 
When ghastly toads scream loudly through the air; 
Oh, I would not—no, I would not be there !” 
Chrys. [in raptwres.] Why, where’s the cun- 
ning of the sorcerer 
Placed by the magic of such words as these ? 
“When pitch-incrusted night aloft prevails ;” 
Why, there’s an epithet might make day night, 
And shame the swallows to their couching place ! 
“When no still goddess through the mid-air sails !” 
Why, here’s a blackness, Zoram, so intense 
It scares the very deities away ! 
Phan. [explaining.] ‘Still goddess” means the 
moon. 
Chrys. The moon—my lord ? 
Of course—the moon! See how, in ignorance, 
We seek upon the surface of the wave 
For pearls that lie uncounted fathoms deep. 
The darkness frightens e’en the moon away ! 
The metaphor is perfect ! 
Phan. (annoyed.| No, no, no! 
‘The moon has not yet risen, sir! The moon 
Frightens the darkness—darkness don’t fright her! 
Why sits the genial Aristaeus there * 
All solitary? How d’you like my work ? 
[ Aside to CHRYSAL.] We'll have some fun with him. 
[Aloud.] Your verdict, come! 
Arist. Pm blunt and honest. I can’t teach my 
tongue 


| To lie, as Zoram here, and Chrysal do. 


I tell the truth, sir. If you want to know 
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{Act I, Scene 1. 


My estimate of what you’ve given us, 
I think your poetry contemptible— 
Your melody, my lord, beneath contempt. 
Phan. That’s rather strong. 
Arist. It’s strong, my lord, but true. 
I’m blunt—outspoken. If I’ve angered you, 
| So much the worse; I alwaysspeak the truth. 
Chrys. Heed not the yelping of this surly cur, 
Naught satisfies him, Phanor ! 
Arist. There yowre wrong, 
For I was satisfied to hear it once ; 
’T was you that wanted it a second time! 
Chrys. Back to your kennel, sham Diogenes ! 
Arist. ’m no Diogenes. He spent his life 
Seeking an honest man. J live in courts. 
Zor. My lord, I pray you, send the fellow hence, 
For he and we are always out of tune. 
An inharmonious bracketing of notes, 
Whose musical extremes don’t coaiesce : 
He’s sharp and we are flat. 
Arist. Extremely flat ! 
Chrys. He’s vinegar, my lord, and we are oil. 
Arist. Oil is a sickening, insipid food 
Unless it’s qualified with vinegar. 
T’m rough and honest. If I’ve angered you, 
Vl go. ' 
Phan. No, no, you have not angered us. 
[Aside to ZorAM.] I like the fellow’s humor—he 
may rave! 
I’m tired of hearing truths, so let him lie! 
But where’s Queen Altemire ? 
Chrys. My lord, she comes— 
A pertect type of perfect womanhood. 
The dew of forty summers on her head 
Has but matured her beauty, by my life! 
- For five-and-thirty years a bud—and now 
A rose full blown! 
Arist. Say over-blown. 
Phan. What’s that? 
Arist. My lord, the Queen’s too fat. : 
Phan. Well, that may be, 
But don’t you tell her so. Your insolence 
Amuses me—it won’t amuse the Queen: 
She has no sense of humor. So take care. 
Arist. My lord, ’m rough, but honest. 
tongue 
That cannot frame a lie. 
Phan. But bear in mind, 
Besides that very rough and honest bongiee! 
You have a palate and a set of teeth, 
And several delicate contrivances 
That aid digestion. Tell her she’s too fat, 
| And she may take offense: and, if she does, 
She’ll throw that apparatus out of work— 
| That’s all. 


” 


: 
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Enter the QUEEN and MIRZA. 


Good morning, Altemire, my queen. 
Why, you seem sad. 
Altem. My lord, I’m very sad. 
Palmis. The Queen is sad! 
your lyre, 
And soothe her ‘melancholy. 
Altem. No, no, no— 
V’m not in cue for music—leave us, pray— 
I would take counsel with my lord—look, sirs, 
Tam not well. 
[The three COURTIERS exeunt into house. 
Phan. [aside to PAuMIS.] Palmis, what’s here 
amiss ? 
What causes this? 


Zoram, attune 


Have J done anything? . 


+++ 


Palmis. I know not, but I think it bears upon 
Your daughter’s troth to brave Prince Philamir. 
Whenever we have spoken on the point 
She has commanded silence. 

Phan. Well, we'll see. 

Chrysal awaits you—you may go to him; 

Talk to him of your pledge to marry him, 

And he’ll not silence you. There, you may go. 
[Exit PALMIS into house. 

Now, what’s the matter ? 

Altem. Oh, I’m sick at heart 
With apprehension! Our dear Zeolide 
To-morrow is betrothed to Philamir, 

The bravest and the most accomplished prince 
In Christendom. Phanor, she loves him not! - 
Phan. What makes you think so? 
Altem. Phanor, you are blind! 
Why, see how coldly Zeolide receives 
His songs of love—his bursts of metaphor : 
“T love you, Philamir,” and there’s an end. 
She will vouchsafe her spouse-elect no more— 
No tenderness—no reciprocity ; 
A cold, half-sullen and half-wayward smile, 
And that is all. The maiden lavishes 
More love upon her horse ! 

Phan. Perhaps she thinks 
Her horse will bear such tokens of regard 
With more discretion than her lover would ! 

Altem. Phanor, I tell you she loves him not. 
I am a woman, with a woman’s tact. 

Phan. She says she loves him. 

Altem. So indeed she says, ' 
And says no more. Phanor, had I been woo’d 
With ardent songs of overwhelming love, 
Framed by so fair a poet as Philamir, 

It would have turned my giddy woman’s brain, 
And thrilled my reason to its very core! 

Phan. I never thought my wooing poetry, 
Now I begin to think it may have been. 

Mirza. Oh, sir, J love the princess. Pause before ° 

You sacrifice her earthly happiness 
For sordid ends of selfish policy. 
The prince is rich. What then? The girl is poor. 
But what is wealth of gold to wealth of love ? 
What famine’s so deplorable as his 

Who hungers for a love he cannot find ? 

What luxury so wearisome as hers 

Who’s surfeited with love she values not? 

King Phanor, let the princess be released ! 
Altem. My lady Mirza, you forget yourself! 
Mirza. I.do forget myself, rememb’ring her ; 

I have her happiness at heart. The maid 

Is more than life to me. Forgive me, Queen. 

I could not help but speak. 

Phan. Well, say no more. 

Tll question her, and if it then appears 

She loves not Philamir, she shall be free. 

I also love the girl—but, here she comes. 

Vl find some test which shall decide the point. 

Exit PHANOR into house. aa: 
Enter ZEOLIDE. ‘ 

Altem. My daughter, where’s the prince ? 

Zeo. Tcannot say; « 

T saw his highness yesterday, but since 

Have not set eyes on him 

Altem. Has he returned 
From hunting ? : 

Zeo. Yes, I heard the prince’s voice , 
Not half an hour ago. ; “ 

Altem. And, in return, . 
You made no sign to him? ae 
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Zeo. No sign, indeed. 

TI heard his song—twas very sweetly sung, 

It told of love—it called for no reply. 

Altem. A song of love that called for no reply ? 
Zeo. It asked no question, mother. 
Altem. Surely, girl, 

There may be questions that are not expressed. 

Zeo. And answers, mother—mine was one of 
them! 
Altem. Come, Zeolide, I’ve much to say to you. 

Renounce Prince Philamir ere ’tis too late! 

He will release you; he is proud and brave, 

And would not force a hated life on you. 

Come, Zeolide, throw off this weary bond, 

And marry whom you love, or marry none! 

Zeo. AST am bound, dear mother, I'll remain, 

So let me stay with Mirza. 

Altem. [annoyed.| You can stay ! 

[H#zit QUEEN ALTEMIRE into house, glancing an- 
grily at MIRZA; ZEOLIDE notices this with some 
surprise. 

Zeo. Why, Mirza, how my mother frowns at you! 

How have you-angered her ? 

Mirza. 1 love you well; 

And when I told her of my sister-love, 

In words more passionate than politic, 

The Queen rebuked me sternly. 

Zeo. Oh, for shame ! 
Mirza. She is your mother, and she claims your 
love, 

And cannot brook that I should share that love. 

I can forgive the noble jealousy 

That comes of woman’s love for woman. 

Zeo. Yes; 

For you are Mirza—queen of womankind— 

The best, the noblest woman in the world! 
Mirza. Why, bere is warmth! and people call 

you cold, 


| Because you are so cold to Philamir. 


Zeo. Why, Mirza, he’s a man! 
Enter PHILAMIR from house; he overhears MIRZA. 


Mirza. A man indeed! 
The bravest warrior that wields a sword; 
The rarest poet that ever penned a lay; 
An admirable knight—gay, handsome, young, 
Brave, wealthy and accomplished—with a tongue 
Might shame a siren’s! 
Zeo. Hush! A siren’s tongue 
Is not renowned for much sincerity. 
Mirza. He is sincere. 
Zeo. Indeed, I hope he is! 
Phil. [coming forward.| I thank you, Lady 
_ Mirza, for those words. 
Mirza. [coldly.| I little thought that they were 
overheard. . 
This is ungenerous, Prince Philamir. 
[Bows coldly and exit; PHILAMIR rushes to ZE0- 
LIDE, who receives him very quietly. 
Phil. Dear Zeolide, at last we are alone! 
Oh, I have longed for this! ‘ 


Zeo. Indeed! And why? 
Phil. And why? We can converse without re- 
serve. 


Zeo. What should I say when we are quite alone | 


‘That I should leave unsaid were others here ? 


-Ican but say, “I love you,” Philamir. 


. And is that all? 
And is not that enough ? 
. All the world knows you love me! 


| And some are nearer to you than this earth! 


ios 


Zeo. That is why 
I do not blush to own it in the world. 

Phil. But give me more—TI love you, Zeolide, 
As the earth loves the sun! 

Zeo. The earth is glad 
To see the sun, and asks no more than that. 
You would do well to imitate the earth. 

Phil. 1 am content to imitate the earth— 
I am content to sit and gaze at you, 
Tranced in a lazy glow of happiness ; 
But if you speak and wake me from that trance, 
Wake me, dear Zeolide, with warmer words. 
‘“T love you!” Why, I know you love me well! 
Say nothing, Zeolide, and I’m content. 
If you say anything, say more than that ! 

Zeo. What words could Lemploy which, tested in 
The crucible of unimpassioned truth, 
Would not resolve themselves into those three ! 
Now I must go—your sun’s about to set— 
So farewell earth! 

Phil. And when the sun is down 
The earth is inconsolable ! 

Zeo. Until 
The moon appears! Perhaps there is a moon 
That fills my place until I rise again ? 

Phil. No moon, dear Zeolide ; or, if there be, 
She floats in one perpetual eclipse ! 

Zeo. The moon is not the less a moon because 
The earth thinks fit to hide her from the sun! 

Phil. Nay; you pursue the metaphor too far. 
If I, the earth, conceal a nightly moon, 
Why you, the sun, have many worlds to warm, 


Zeo. Hush, Philamir! I’m ready to believe 
That you’re an earth that knows no moon at all, 
Tf yowll allow that I, although a sun, 

Consent to warm no other world than this! 
[Kissing his forehead, and going. 

Phil. Oh, do not leave me thus, dear Zeolide. 
I ama beggar, begging charity ; 

Throw me more coin that bears the stamp of love! 

Zeo. | haveone coin that bears that holy stamp— 
I give you that—I have no more to give. 

Phil. Tell me its value, then, in words of love! 

Zeo. What! would you have me advertise my 

alms 
And trumpet forth my largess to the world ? 
Phil. Not to the world, dear Zeolide—to me! 
Zeo. Ah, you would have me say ‘‘ You are my 
world !” 
You see I have the trick of ardent speech, 
And I could use it, were I so disposed. 
But surely, Philamir, the mendicant 
Who is not satisfied to take my alms 
Until he knows how much that alms be worth, 
Can searcely stand in need of alms at all! 
J love you, Philamir—be satisfied. 
Whose vows are made so earnestly as hers 
Who would deceive you by her earnestness ? 
Why, if I sought to trick you, Philamir, 
T should select such phrases for my end— 
So passionate—and yet so delicate, - 
So fierce—from overflow of gentle love, 
So furious—from excess of tenderness, 
That even your expressions of regard, 
Unbounded in their hot extravagance, 
Would pale before the fury of my words, 
And you, from very shame, would call them back, 
And beg my pardon for their want of warmth! 
I love you, Philamir—Ill say no more! [LF wit. 
Phil. Gone! But Vl follow her— [Going. 


+ 
++ 


+ 
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{Act I, Scene 1, 


Enter PHANOR from house. 


Phan. Stop, Philamir: 
If, as she says, she loves you, well and good, 
She’l) give you proof of it in her good time ; 
But if she don’t, why, take an old boy’s word 
(Who speaks of love with some authority), 


| She'll love you none the better for the warmth 


That prompts you to perpetual persecution. 

The girl has taken this road—take you that. 

[PHILAMIR stands irresolute, then goes off slowly 
in the direction indicated. 


| That’s good advice! 


Enter QUEEN ALTEMIRE from house. 


Altem. My lord, old Gelanor, 
The steward of your palace, has arrived, 
And waits without. 

Phan. We'll see him presently. 

Altem. [with some hesitation.] Now, do you 

know, I often wonder why, 

Possessing such a palace, furnished with 
The rarest luxuries that wealth can buy, 
You hold your court in this secluded place ? 
I have been married to you eighteen years, 
Yet I have never seen this palace, which 
Stands barely twenty miles away, and which 
You visit regularly once a month. 

Phan. [rather confused.| There are good rea- 

sons, Altemire. 

Altem. [angry.| No doubt! 
Exceedingly good reasons! When a man 
Maintains a bachelor establishment, 
He has the best of reasons to decline 
To take his wife there! 

Phan. Yovw’re a jealous fool. 

Altem. Jealous I am, and possibly a fool, 
But not a fool for being jealous. 

Phan. Peace, 
And I will tell you why I take you not. 
That palace is enchanted. Every one 
Who enters there is bound to speak the truth— 
The simple, unadulterated truth. 
To every question that is put to him 
He must return the unaffected truth, 
And strange to say, while publishing the truth 
He’s no idea that he is doing so ; 
And while he lets innumer able cats 
Out of unnumbered bags, he quite believes 
That all the while he’s tightening the strings 
That keep them from a too censorious world. 
What do you say to that ? 

Altem. [amazed.] Say? Would the world 
Were one such palace, Phanor ! 

Phan. If it were, 
At least we all should meet on equal terms ; 
But to be taken from a world in which 
That influence don’t exist, and to be placed 
Inside a fairy palace where it does 
(Accompanied, moreover, by one’s wife), 
Might take one at a disadvantage ! 

Altem. Well, 
I am prepared to undergo the test 
If yowll accompany me. 

Phan. No, no, no! 
You are a worthy woman, Altemire, 
But, Altemire, you have ee faults ! 

Altem. My lord, 
Iam a woman! 

Phan. Yes, exactly so; 
If you were not a woman, Altemire, 
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Or, being one, were some one else’s wife, 
I'd take you there to-morrow ! 

Altem. But, my lord, 

Why won’t you take me, es what I am? 

Phan. Because, my wife, I don’t know what 

you are. 

Altem. Sl know, at least, that I’m a faithful 

wife 

Phan. {think you’re more than faithful. Ibelieve 
You are a perfect woman, Altemire, 

A pattern as a mother and a wife— 
And so believing, why, I do not care 
To run the risk of being undeceived ! 
Altem. [annoyed.) My lord, you“ are unjust! 
Can you believe 
I should expose myself to such a test 
Had I been guilty of unfaithfulness ? 
I am no perfect woman, Phanor. I have faults 
That advertise themselves. No need to say 
That ’m quick-tempered, jealous, over-prone. 
To underrate the worth of womankind— 
Impetuous—unreasonable—vain— 
I am a woman, with a woman’s faults. 
But, being woman, Phanor, I’m a wife ; 
And, in that I am one, I need not blush. 
You have some better reason. Possibly 
You dread the palace on your own account? 

Phan. I dread the palace, Altemire? No, no. 
Iam a child of impulse. All my faults 
Lie on the surface. I have naught to hide. 

Such little faults as sully me you know. 

Altem. Or guess. 

Phan. Ha! Am I then to understand 
My Queen suspects her husband ? 

Altem. Yes, you are! 

Phan. Then this decides me. 

with me. + 

Altem. But— 

Phan. Not a word—King Phanor cannot brook 
The breath of jealousy. With all his faults 
His married life has been as pure as snow. 
We two will go this morning. 

Altem. Stay! A thought! 
Let us take Zeolide and Philamir. 
They shall not know the fairy influence 
To which they are subjected. If the maid 
Does not love Philamir, she’ll show it then, 
And the betrothal can be canceled. If 
She loves him, why, she’ll show it all the more: 
Then the betrothal shall be ratified. 

Phan. We will take Zeolide and Philamir— 
Chrysal and Zoram—Aristzeus too, 

And Palmis—yes, and blameless Lady Mirza— 
Mirza, the good, the beautiful, the pure ! 

Altem. Mirza! Eternal Mirza ! Everywhere 
I hear her irritating virtues praised ! 

Tm weary of the woman! - 

Phan. Stop a bit, * 
Till we are in the palace. Then we'll learn 
Not only your opinion of her worth, 

But also why you hold it. 
Altem. Well, well, well! 

The maid is young and beautiful, and I 
Am envious of that youth and beauty. See, 
T can anticipate the influence 
To which I’m going to subject myself. 
There I was wrong. Mirza shall go with us, 
And by her conduct under such a test 
Prove the injustice of my estimate. 
Vl go and warn the court. — 

[Exit QUEEN ALTEMIRE into house. 
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Phan. The course I take 
Is rather rash, but the experiment 
Will not be destitute of interest. 


Enter GELANOR from house. 


Well, Gelanor, what tidings do you bring 
About our palace ? 
Gelan. Sir, the old, old tale. 
Men come and go—and women come and go. 
Although the palace gates are opened wide 
To rich and poor.alike—and rich and poor 
- Alike receive full hospitality 
For any length of time they care to stay, 
Few care to stay above a day or two. 
Free entertainment in a princely home 
Is little valued when it’s coupled with 
The disadvantage of a dwelling-place 
Where every one is bound to speak the truth. 
When does my lord propose to start ? 
Phan. To-day. 
But this time not alone, good Gelanor. 
Gelan. And who is to accompany you, sir? 
Phan. My wife. 
-Gelan Your wife ? 
Phan. My wite. 
Gelan. Great heavens, my lord! 
Have you reflected ? 
Phan. Yes. 
Gelan. To any place 
Where one is bound to speak the baldest truth 
Concerning all the actions of one’s life, 
It’s hardly politic to take one’s wife! 
Phan. Oh, I’ve the fullest confidence in her. 
She’s a good woman, Gelanor. 
Gelan. Ah, sir, 
I have seen married couples by the score, 
Who, when they passed within,our crystal walls, 
Have boldly advertised themselves prepared 
To stake their souls upon each other’s faith— 
But who, before they’ve spent an hour at most 
Under the castle’s mystic influence, 
Have separated ne’er to meet again! 
Oh, have a care! 
Phan. Queen Altemire knows all, 
And knowing all she fears not for herself, 
So I’ve no fear for her! 
Gelan. But you, my liege— 
How will you bear yourself ‘neath such a test? 
You have been married nearly eighteen years— 
That’s a long time! 


Enter MiRzA, unobserved. 


r| Phan. Well, yes—I’ve thought of that. 
| I’m a good husband—as good husbands go. 
+| I love my wife—but still—you understand— 
Boys will be boys! There és a point or two— 
Say two, as being nearer to the mark—- 
On which I do not altogether care 
To stand examination by my wife. 
~| Perhaps I may have given out that I’ve 
| Been dining here—when I’ve been dining there— 
~| Imay have said “ with A.”—when ’twas ‘With B.— 
| Imay have said “with him”— 


When ’twas with 
t| Distinetions such as these, good Gelanor, 

+; Though strangely unimportant in themselves, 
Still have a value, which the female mind’s 
articularly quick to apprehend. 

r here’s a talisman—a erystal box— 
[Producing it. 

r carries this within those walls 


i : 
May overcome the castle’s influence, 


And utter truth or falsehood, as he wills. 
I should do well, I think, to take this box ? 

Gelan. From all accounts, my lord, I think you 

would ! 
[Sees MirzaA.] Ahem! Weare observed! 

Mirza. My lord, I trust 
My presence here is not inopportune ? 

I will withdraw. 
Phan. No, Lady Mirza, no! 
I was exhibiting to Gelanor 
A curious specimen of crystal work— 
He understands such things. 

Mirza. [taking box.) And so do I. 

How marvelously pure! No single flaw 
Affects its exquisite transparency ! 
A perfect emblem of a spotless life ! 

Gelan. But, Lady Mirza, perfect spotlessness 
Is apt to smack of insipidity. 

Mirza. No—hold it to the light, and see the 

change ! 
See how its exquisite prismatic hues, 
Under the influence of searching light, 
Are instantly made clear and manifest. 
As shines this crystal in the sun, so shines 
A perfect woman in the light of truth. 
The modest beauties of a spotless life 
Remain unknown and unsuspected, till 
A ray of truth-light starts them into life, 
And shows them—all unwilling—to the world! 

Gelan. But there are hidden qualities of soul 
That even truth cannot detect. Suppose 
This crystal, peerless in its spotlessness, 
Turned out to be a potent talisman, 

With power to work all kinds of devilry ? 
There are such things! 

Phan. [aside.] Why, there are women, too 
(I have known many such), to whom the box 
Might still be very properly compared! 

Mirza. Impossible, my lord. Ill not believe 
That aught so beautiful could be so base. 
[Returning it.] I thank you, sir. I’ve read a les- 

son here 
That I shall take good heed to profit by. 


Enter the QUEEN ALTEMIRE, with ZEOLIDE, 
PHILAMIR, ARISTHUS, ZORAM and PALMIS, 
JSrom house. 


Altem. Here comes your court, my lord. 
Phan. That’s well. My friends, 
I have a palace, twenty miles away— 
A lovely place, engirt with crystal walls ; 
Itsgrounds will show fair flowers and shady groves, 
Huge forest trees, rare fountains, hill and dale. 
There’s hunting, fishing—eighteen years pre- 
served ! 
There the sun shines melon des all day long. 
What say you—will you go? 
Chrys. Go? What care I 
Whether it rain or shine, so that I may 
Bask in the sunshine of my King and Queen! 
Phan. In half an hour we start. Once there, 
our life 
Shall be a song, and Aristzeus here, - 
The jolly, genial, aoe Aristzeus, 
Shall strike the key-note ! 
Arist. Well, I'll do my best. 
Zor. But pray consider. If the intervals 
Throughout the diatonic series, sir, 
Were mathematically equal, why, 
It would not greatly matter, as you know, 
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‘Act LI, Scene 1. 


Upon what note your melody commenced. 
But. as it is not so, we must respect 

| The intervals the melody demands. 

No key-note struck by Aristeeus could 

Be correspondent with those intervals! 

Phil. Pl give the key-note. We will pass the day 
By quivering willows at the waterside, 
Lapped in a lazy luxury of love! 

There we'll forget the world of work-a-day, 
And crown our happiness with songs of love ! 
What say you, dearest Zeolide? 

Zeo. Vve said 
As much as it is maidenly to say— 

I love you, Philamir—be satisfied ! 


ANCAt elie 


Scenn.—ZInterior of the Palace of Truth. 


Enter GELANOR, meeting KING PHANOR and 
QUEEN ALTEMIRE and ZEOLIDE. 


Gelan. Welcome, my lord! Madame, I humbly 
trust 
The palace realizes all the hopes 
That you had entertained concerning it. 
Altem. Indeed, it far exceeds them, Gelanor. 
There is no lovelier abode on earth! 
And so says Zeolide. 
Zeo. Indeed she does ! 
Why, father, I have lived near eighteen years, 
And never knew until three hours ago 
That you possessed so lovely a domain ! 
Why have I wasted eighteen years on earth, 
When such a heaven as this awaited me ? 
Gelan. [aside to PHANOR.] You have not told 
the princess or your court 
The palace’s peculiarity ? 
Phan. Not I. The secret is our own, as yet— 
The Queen’s, and yours, and mine. 
Gelan. With you and me 
The secret’s safe. But then—Queen Altemire— 
If you have told her all— 
Phan. No, no—not all! 
Here is a secret which is yours and mine; 
[Producing crystal box. 
And yours and mine the secret shall remain. 
Protected by this talisman, I stand, 
A sturdy rock amid the shifting sands— 
A salamander in a world of fire— 
' Achilles in a crowd of myrmidons— 
Achilles, with an iron-plated heel! 
Go, send my courtiers—-I anticipate 
No ordinary sport from watching them. 
[Hxeunt GELANOR and PHANOR. 
Altem. What are you reading, Zeolide ? 
Zeo. (with scroll.) A song 
| Written by Chrysal, set to Zoram’s notes ; 
They gave it me before we left our home, 
But in the hurry of the journey here 
I managed to mislay it—here it is. 


Enter ZORAM, CHRYSAL and ARISTRUS. 


And here are author and composer, too— 
And critic, teeming with humanity. 
Come, jet us hear it. 
[ZEOLIDE sings a song. At its conclusion CHRY- 
SAL and ZORAM applaud. 
Chrys. [coming forward with all the action of a 
man who is expressing extreme approval.] 
Oh, I protest, my ears have never heard 
A goodly song more miserably sung. 
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[Clapping hands.] Oh, very poor indeed—oh, 
very weak. 
No voice—no execution—out of tune— - 
Pretentious, too—oh, very, very poor ! : 
[Applauding as if in ecstasies. 
Altem. [amused.] Indeed! I think I’ve often 
heard you say 
No voice could rival Princess Zeolide’s ? 
Chrys. [enthusiastically.| Vve often said so—I 
have praised her voice! 
Because I am a courtier—paid to praise. 
I never meant one word of what I said ; 
I have the worst opinion of her voice, 
And so has Zoram. 
Zor. 1? Oh, dear me, no! 
I can form no opinion on the point, 
I am no judge of music. 
Chrys. Eh? 
Zor. Not I! 
I hardly know the treble from the bass, 
And as to harmony—I know the word, 
But hang me if I guess at what it means! 
Zeo. Oh, Zoram, you are jesting—why, you 
wrote 
The air I sung! 
Zor. I wrote the air? Not I. 
I paid a poor musician for his work, 
And palmed it off upon you as my own. 
A common trick with melodists who stand 
Far higher in the world’s esteem than I! 
Altem. Well, Aristeus there has still to speak. 
What says that rollicking philosopher ? 
Come, grow] it out! 
Arist. [grufily, as if finding fault.| It’s sweetly 
pretty, ma’am, 
And very nicely sung. I like it much. 
Zeo. What! Aristeus pleased ? 
Arist. [very savagely.| Of course I am; 
I’m always pleased with everything. 
Altem. Indeed! 
Men look on Aristzus as a man 
Whom nothing satisfies. . 
Arist. [with outrageous bluntness.| Then men 
are wrong ; 
No child’s more easily amused than I. 
But here at court, where every one is pleased 
With everything, my amiability 
Would go for naught; so I have coined myself 
A disposition foreign to my own, 
In hopes my clumsy, boorish insolence 
Might please you by its very novelty ; 
And prove, perchance, a not unwelcome foil 
To Zoram’s mockery of cultured taste, 
And Chrysal’s chronic insincerity ! 


I’m rough and honest, frank—outspoken—blunt. 


Chrys. Boor! when you dare to say I’m insincere 

You tell the truth—there, make the most of that! 
Zor. Chrysal, your hand ; I’m glad to find at last 

Your eyes are opened to your many faults. " 
Chrys. How, sir! is this intentional affront? — 
Zor. No, not intentional. I tried to frame — 

A pleasant speech, but, by some awkward slip, | 

The truth escaped me qtite against my will. 

[ With great admiration.] You systematic liar! _ 
Chrys. Tnsolent ! 1 ea 
Zor. Sir! + 
Chrys. This shall cost or you or me his life. 

Tn half an hour you shall hear from me ! 


Zor. ‘lin terror.] What have I said? “f 
Altem. [aside.| These boobies must not figh 
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Exit CHRYSAL. |% 
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But how to stop them? Here comes Philamir ! 
Now he and Zeolide can meet. But first 
I must get rid of Zoram. [Zo ZorAm.] Get you 
hence, 
I will contrive to pacify your foe. 
Zor. But— 
Altem. Go! 
Zor. [piteously.| Vm 
T’ve done ! 
[Hxeunt ZORAM and QUEEN ALTEMIRE. 


sure I don’t know what 


Einter PHILAMIR. ZEOLIDE runs to him and em- 
braces him—he turns away. 


Zeo. My love, is Philamir unhappy ? 
Phil. Yes. 
I have heard people talking of our troth, 
And prophesying that it will soon cease. 
Zeo. Indeed! They think you do not love me, 
then ? 
Phil. They doubt not that—they doubt your 
love for me. 
Some say it sleeps; some say that it is dead; 
Some that it never lived. Oh, Zeolide, 
Tf love for Philamir is yet unborn, 
Why, bring it now to light! Where will you find 
A fitter nursery for love than this? 
Tf that love lives, but sleeps, why, wake it now, 
And let it revel in these golden groves. 
If it is dead, why, here’s a paradise 
That well might summon it to second life ! 
Zeo. It sleeps not, Philamir, nor is it dead, 
Tt lives and cannot die. 
Phil. But people say 
That love should advertise itself in words 
More fervid than the weary formula, 
“T Jove you, Philamir.” You love your friends. 
Why, Zeolide, I think I’ve heard you say 


| You love your horse ! 


Zeo. Unjust! You ask me, then, 
To limit my illimitable love, 
And circle, with a boundary, of words, 
A wealth of love that knows no bounds at all! 
There is a love that words may typify— 
A mere material love—that one may weigh 
As jewelers weigh gold. Such love is worth 
The gold one pays for it—it’s worth no more. 


| Why, Philamir, I might as well attempt 


To set a price upon the universe— 
Or measure space—or time eternity, 


| As tell my love in words! 


| At last you speak !- 


Phil. [astonished.] Why, Zeolide, 
Why this, indeed, is love! 
Zeo. [aside.| What have I said ? 
Aloud and coldly.| Indeed, im glad to think 
y words have pleased you ! 
Phil. (with enthusiasm.] Pleased me ? 9 They’ve 
done more— 
They’ve gratified my vanity, and made 
Me feel that I am irresistible ! 
»Zeo. Indeed! 
Phil. Indeed, dear Zeolide, they have. 
‘| Why, how you frown ! 
Zeo. [coldly.| If such a love as mine 
rves but to feed your sense of vanity, 
hink it is misplaced. 
Phil. My vanity 
eeds be fed, and with such love as yours. 
orked hard to gain it, Zeolide! 
not nearly as attractive as 
dred other ladies I could name, 


Zeo. [astonished.| Vm glad they did ! 
Phil. With kisses, ere I could 
Repeat the sentence; and it hurt me much 
That you, who are comparatively plain, 
Should give me so much trouble, Zeolide. 
Zeo. [aside.| What can he mean? [Aloud.] Oh, 
you are mocking me— 
Phil. Mocking you, Zeolide ? You do me wrong! 
[ With enthusiasm.| Ob, place the fullest value on 
my words, 
And yow'll not overvalue them! I swear, 
As I’m a Christian knight, I speak the truth! 
Zeo. Why, Philamir, you’ve often told me that 
You never loved a woman till we met! 
Phil. [with all the appearance of rapture.| I al- 
ways say that. I have said the same 
To all the women that I ever woo’d! 
Zeo. And they believed you? 
Phil. Certainly they did. 
They always do! Whatever else they doubt, 
They don’t doubt that! [He tries to embrace her. 
Ze0. [horror-struck.] Away, and touch me not ! 
Phil. What? Has my earnestness offended you, 
Or do you fear that my impassioned speech 
Is over-colored? ‘Trust me, Zeolide, 
If it be overcharged with clumsy love, 
Or teem with ill-selected metaphor, 
It is because my soul is not content 
To waste its time in seeking precious stones, 
When paste will answer every end as well! 
Zeo. Why, Philamir, dare you say this to me? 
Phil. All this, and more than this, I dare to say. 
I dare to tell you that I 4ike you much, 
For you are amiable, refined and good— 
Saving a little girlish diffidence 
I have no serious fault to find with you! 
Zeo. Yowre very good ! 
Phil. Indeed, I think I am, 
But let that pass. In truth, I like you much. 
At first I loved you in an off-hand way ! 
Zeo. At first ? 
Phil. Until the novelty wore off; 
And then, receiving but a cold response 
To all the seeming fury of my love, 
My pride was nettled, and I persevered 
Until I made you tell me of your love 
In words that bore comparison with mine. 
I’ve done that, and I’m amply satisfied. 
Zeo. [in blank astonishment. ] And this is Phil- 
amir, who used to breathe 
Such words of passion and such songs of love! 


-| Those words that fiercely burnt with such false fire, 


Those songs that sung so lovingly of lies, 
Bore unsuspected fruit—I gathered it 
And garnered it away. Ob, Philamir, 
As misers store up gold, I stored my love 
In all the inmost corners of my heart, 
Dreading to speak or look at Philamir, 
Lest some unguarded word or tell-tale glance 
Should give a clue to all the wealth within ! 
I laughed within myself, as misers laugh, 
To find my hoard increasing day by day, 
And now—the coin I hoarded up is base— 
The flowers that decked my life are worthless 
weeds— 
The fruit I plucked is withered at the core— 
And all my wealth has faded into air ! 
Phil. Faded? Why, Zeolide, what do you mean? 
I do not love you as a lover should, 
Yet you reproach me! Oh, you are unjust! 


: vhen I T said I loved-them, stopped my lips— -Zeo. Indeed, Vl not reproach you! Let me go. 
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My grief shall be as silent as my love. 

Farewell! [ Exit. 
Phil. That woman’s mad! Unquestionably mad! | 

My show of love has sent her brain adrift. 

Poor girl! JI really like her very much. 

I tell her that I love her—and in words 

Which never yet were known to miss their mark | 

When uttered by Prince Philamir—in words 

So charged with passion that they well might charm 

The very proudest maid in Christendom ; 

And off she bounces as indignantly 

As if I’d told the very plainest truth! 


Enter CHRYSAL. 


Chrys. Your royal highness seems disturbed. 
Phil. Tam! 
I’m much annoyed with Princess Zeolide. 
You know how coldly she has hitherto 
Received the protestations of my love ? 
Chrys. [ politely.| I do, indeed. You’ve been 
the laughing-stock 
Of all the court for months on that account. 
Phil. [amazed.| Ob, have I so? 
Chrys. Upon my soul, you have. 
Phil. Yow’re candid, sir. 
Chrys. [still as if paying a compliment.] I can 
afford to be 
Extremely candid with Prince Philamir. 
But let that pass. You were reminding me 
How coldly Princess Zeolide received 
Your vows. What then? 
Phil. Why, not ten minutes since 
Her manner changed, and all her pent-up love 
Burst from her lips i in frenzied eloquence. 
I was astounded! I, of course, began 
To echo all her sentiments tenfold. 
I picked the very fairest flowers that grow 
Upon the dreamy plains of metaphor, 
And showered them upon her. White with rage 
She started from me—telling me, with tears, 
Her dream of love had melted into air! 
I see you don’t believe me, Chrysal— 
Chrys. Well, 
I half believe you. I can scareely think 
The princess spoke with rapture of your love ; 
But I can quite believe that when you spoke 
In what you're pleased to think is metaphor, 
The well-bred princess shrank instinctively 
From such a florid prince as Philamir. 
[ With a respectful. bow. 
Phil. [haughtily. ] This form of compliment is 
new to me! 
_ Chrys. My lord, my speciality consists 
In framing novel forms of compliment. 
But who comes here—a modest little maid— 


inter AzmMA—she starts on seeing PHILAMIR 
and CHRYSAL. 


And rather pretty, too. 
Phil. [angrily.] She hears you, sir ! 

[Politely to AZEMA.] I fear we’ve frightened you ? 
Azema. Oh, no, indeed, 

I am not frightened, though I seem to be. 
[AZEMA’S manner is characterized by the extrem- 
est modesty and timidity throughout this scene. 
Chrys. But why affect a fear you do not feel ? 

Azema. [with extreme timidity.) Because, al- 
though I entered here to seek 
Prince Philamir, ’m anxious he should think 


| That I am timid as a startled fawn ! 


This meeting is a simple accident. 
i? not suppose that this is modesty, 


’Tis but an artifice to make you think 


Chrys. [aside to PHILAMIR.] This is a charac- | 
ter. Ill open fire 

And storm her weakest point—her vanity. 

Now my artillery of compliments, 

A salvo, if you please. [Aloud, with the air of one 
who is paying an elaborate compliment.| I 
have remarked 

That you’ve a certain girlish prettiness, 

Although your nose is sadly underbred. 

[Aside.] That’s rather neat! 

Azema. Are you Prince Philamir ? 
Chrys. Not I, indeed, fair lady. This is he— 

The most conceited coxcomb in the world. 

[ With an elaborate bow to PHILAMIR, who starts 

angrily. 

No thanks—indeed ’tis true. 

Azema. [to CHRYSAL.] Then go your way— 
I don’t want you! I only want the prince. 
’T was Philamir I came to captivate. 
Chrys. Here’s candor if you like! 
Azema. Oh, leave us, sir! 
Find some excuse to go, that he and I 
May be alone together. 
Phil. Leave me, sir. 
[’ll give your tongue a lesson ere the night ! 
Ge How has my tongue offended ? 


Oh, I | 


see— 
Exacely cou explain! [Aside.] Poor Zeolide! 
{ Bait. 
Phil. Tnsolent scoundrel ! [Following him. 
Azema. Oh, don’t follow him. 
I want you here alone. You can begin— 
I am not shy, though I appear to be. 
Indeed, I entered here ten minutes since, 
Because I heard from those outside the gates 
That you, Prince Philamir, had just arrived. 
Phil. Then yow’re a stranger here ? 
Azema. I am, indeed ! 
The people told me any. one was free 
To enter. 
Phil. Yes, quite ye 
Azema. Oh, yes, much more. 
then, that you 
Received but sorry treatment at the hands 
Of Princess Zeolide. They told me, top, 
That your betrothal might ere long collapse. 
[With extreme modesty.] So, thought I, as I am 
‘beyond dispute 
The fairest maid for many a mile around— 
And as, moreover, I possess the gift 
Of feigning an enchanting innocence— 
I possibly may captivate the prince, 
And fill the place once filled by Zeolide. 
[Sits; her ankle is exposed. — 
Phil. The princess has a candid enemy ! 
I beg your pardon, but the furniture 
Has caught your dress. ° . f 
Azema. [re-arranging her dress hastily. ] Oh, id 
arranged it so, 
That you might see how truly beautiful — 
My foot and ankle are. 
[As if much shocked at the exposé. =f 
Phil. I saw them well, spe: 
They’re very neat. - 
Azgema. I now remove my glove 
That you may note the whiteness of my hand. 
I place it there in order that you may = 
Be tempted to enclose it in your own. 
Phil.. To that temptation I at once succur 


| 


Did they say more ? 
They told me, 
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Je her hand—she affects to withdraw it an- And, most inexplicable change of all, 

grily The amiable but prudish Zeolide 

ed. [with affected indignation.] Go on! If Becomes a foolish vixen, blind with love, 

you had any enterprise Maddened with jealous and unreasoning rage! 

_You’d gently place your arm around my waist Then comes a girl—a commonplace coquette— 

_ And kiss me. [Struggles to release herself. | Who, while she lays her plans with practiced skill, 
Phil. It might anger you! | Explains their aim, and holds them to the light, 
Azema. Oh, no! | That all may see their arrant hollowness ! 

It’s true that [ should start with every show It’s evident there’s some enchantment here 
Of indignation, just in order to That shows up human nature as it is, 
Maintain my character for innocence— And I alone resist its influence! 
But that is all. Ah, here is Mirza—lovely paragon— 
Phil. | puts his arm round her and kisses her.] | Vl notice how it operates on her. 
There, then—'tis done ! Enter MIRZA. 
Azema. [starting with a great show of rage.|| Mirza. [starts.| I beg your pardon. I was 
How, sir! looking for 
I think it’s time that I should take my leave. My diary; I’ve dropped it hereabouts. 
[ Very indignantly.] I shall be in the Avenue of| Phil. Allow me to assist you in your search! | 
Palms | Mirza. [hastily.| No, no; that must not be. 
At ten o’clock to-night. I mention this My diary 
That you may take the hint and be there too! Must ne’er be seen by other eyes than mine ! 
[ Going. Phil. Indeed! and why ? 
Phil. One moment, pray. Let me assure you} Mirza. My very inmost thoughts— 
now The secret utterances of my heart— 
That such an unmistakable coquette, Are there inscribed. I would not for my life 
And one who shows her cards so candidly, That any eyes but mine should rest on it. 
Will not supplant the Princess Zeolide ! Phil. Can Lady Mirza harbor any thought. 
Azema. [surprised.| Supplant the Princess Zeo- | That all the world may not participate? 
lide? Why, sir, Tll not believe it. 

By what authority do you imply Mirza. [eagerly.] Hush! I charge you, sir! 
That I have cherished any such design ? Ask me no questions here—for I have learnt 
Phil. Your own admission. | That this is fairy ground, where every one 

Azema. Oh, impossible ! Is bound, against his will, to speak the truth. 
[indignantly. ] But as it seems that I’ve no chance | If you interrogate me, I am bound 
with you, To answer truly. I need say no more 
[ll try the Peatiomat who left us here. To such a courteous knight as Philamir. 
He comes! Phil. [aside.] It is, then, as [thought ! [Aloud.] 
Enter CHRYSAL. I guessed the truth— 
| Oh, sir, I crave a word with you! This palace, doubtless, is enchanted ground, 
Are you a wealthy man ? And J alone resist its influence ! 
{ With extreme delicacy of manner. Mirza. Indeed! 
Chrys. I am, indeed. Phil. I had occasion, some time since, 
Azema. And you've a title ? To feign unbounded love for Zeolide 
Chrys. Yes, of highest rank. (For whom [ don’t particularly care); 
Azema. A bachelor? Well, notwithstanding my indifference, 
Chrys. A bachelor as yet, I spoke with all my usual gush of love, 
_Betrothed to Palmis. From which I venture to conclude that I 


Azema. [shrinking.} Oh! peas] But} Am unaffected by this magic power. 


possibly Mirza. You do not love the Princess Zeolide ? 
You do not love her much ? You who professed unutterable love ? 
Chrys. [with enthusiasm.] Oh, not at all! Phil. I liked her well enough at first, but now 
Azema. Yow'll do—give me your arm. [He does| I’m weary of my liking. She displays 
so—she shrinks.]| Oh, sir, indeed— So much unreasonable petulance— 


[Impatiently to CHRYSAL, who hesitates.) Doj|Such causeless anger—such unbridled wrath, 
take my hand and put it through your arm. | That I’m resolved to break the weary link 
[He does so.] eens it! Oh, sir, indeed I know] That binds us. I'll be free to love again. 


you not! [ Taking M1RZA’s hand. 
[Exeunt CHRYSAL and AZEMA—AZEMA affecting| Mirza. [releasing herself.| Oh, Philamir! Oh, 
to try and release herself. PHILAMIR stands shame upon you, sir! 
astounded for a moment. She loves you! You are loved by Zeolide! 
Phil. Yve found a clue that solves these mys-| Why, there’s a heaven opened to your eyes, 
teries! — And yow'll not enter, Philamir! Oh, shame, 


‘| This palace is enchanted ground! It’s plain To blight so true a heart as hers! Oh, fool, 


‘That there’s some subtle influence os work, To throw aside in wrath so fair a prize ! ! 
Affecting everybody here—but me! Phil. But listen—I’ve a fairer prize in view. 
irysal, the honey-tongued, turns out to be Mirza—I love you! 


and scurrilous outspoken boor ; Mirza. (shuddering with terror.| Spare me, sir, 
the musical enthusiast, I pray! 

ly tell the treble from the bass ; Phil. Now, by this castle’s mystic influence 
zeus, surly, blunt and gruff, I challenge you to answer truthfully— 

be the gentlest soul alive ; Do you love me? 
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[Act IT, Scene 1. 


Mirza. [shr inking from him.] Have pity, Phila- 
mir ! 
Withdraw your question, I beseech you, sir! 
If you insist, I must perforce reply— 
| I charge you, on your knighthood, press me not! 
| PHILAMIR pauses, struggling with his feelings. 
Phil. [releasing her.| My Lady Mirza, you are 
free to go. [Hxit MIRZA hastily. 
| How subtly works the mystic influence, 
That all seem subject to—excepting me! 
And from the fearful ordeal only one 
Of all the women here comes out unscathed. 
The peerless Mirza—good, and wise, and pure, 
Most excellent and unapproachable! 
To know that Mirza loves me is to know 
That she is mortal—that I knew before. 
To know that Mirza’s worthy of my love, 
And that, despite the searching influence 
| That I alone resist—oh, this indeed 
| Is happiness! I’m sure she loves me well! 


Enter ZEOLIDE. 


Zeo. Indeed she does! If half an hour ago 
She spoke abruptly to her Philamir, 
She bitterly repents it. Oh, my love, 
Forgive me, for in truth I love you well! 
Phil. [embracing her fondly.| But my remark 
did not apply to you; 
I spoke of Lady Mirza. 
Zeo. [recotiling.| Mirza! 
Phil. Yes, 
I’m quite convinced she loves me! 
Zeo. Philamir, 
You should not jest with such a sacred word. 


-| You’ve played your joke upon me and you’ve seen 


How readily I fell into the trap ; 
Let that content you. There—I’m not annoyed— 
Tl not be caught again! 
Phil. [earnestly.| Dear Zeolide, 
Indeed I do not jest—nor did I when 
You left me in unwarrantable rage. 
I love the Lady Mirza—she loves me. 
Zeo0. {horrijied.| She told you so? 
Phil. Well, no. Um bound to say 
She did not tell me so in open words ; 
Her love for you restrained her. She’s too good— 
Too pure—too honorable—to allow 
A passion for her dearest friend’s betrothed 
To master her. You should have heard her plead 
Your hopeless cause. She struggles with her love, 
And tries to keep it down—but still she loves. 
Zeo. (astounded.| And you return this love? 
Phil. Most heartily. 
[With affectionate gestwre.] I’m getting weary of 
you, and I wish . 
That I could find sufficient argument 
To justify me in releasing you. 
[She shrinks prone him. 
Why, now you frown again! Oh, Zeolide ! 
This willfulness is insupportable! l 
Zeo. |enraged.| Support it then no longer, 
hilamir ! 
There—you are free—our bond is at an end; 
Choose your path, ’ll choose mine. Our roads 
diverge. 
We part, and may not meet again. Farewell! 
[ Changing her manner.| Oh, Philamir, heed not 
my words, I spoke 
In reckless haste—T spoke my death-warrant ! 
Philamir, do not leave me, let me live; 
See how I love you! Iam at your feet— 


se 


‘.|T always do when I’m away from you. 


I, Zeolide, whom once you thought so cold— 
L Zeolide, who am not wont to kneel ! } 
Oh, give me till to-night, and pass the hours i 
That intervene in marshaling the past, 
And let that plead my cause! You loved me once, 
You asked me for my love—I gave my life, 
For I must die if you abandon me ! 3 
Have mercy on me! Give me till to-night! 3 
There’s some enchantment in this fearful place. 
This is not Philamir—it is his shape, 
But does not hold his soul. Before the night 
Tll seek my father, and ’ll gain from him 
The key that solves this fearful mystery. 
Go now—nay, do not speak—no—net a word— 
T’ll not believe that this is Philamir. 
Go, leave me now—and we will meet to-night ! 
[He hesitates ; then exit. 
Oh, Philamir, my love, my love, my love! 
[She falls sobbing on couch. 
Enter PALMIS. 
Palmis. What! Zeolide in tears ? Has Philamir 
Been too emphatic in his vows of love ? 
Have pity on him! 
Zeo. Palmis, pity me— 
He loves me not! ; 
Palmis. Tadeed? 
Zeo. He told me so. 
Paimis. [relieved.] Oho! He told you so? 
Zeo. Most openly ! 
Palmis. Then there is hope for you. Come, dry 
your eyes ; 
When men are over head and ears in love, 
They cannot tell the truth—they must deceive, 
Though the deception tell against themselves! — 
Here Chrysal comes—[astonished] a lady on his 
arm ! 
3 
3 


Enter CHRYSAL and AZEMA; he leaves “AZEMA 
abruptly on seeing PALMIS. 
Why, Chrysal, who is this? Where have you been ? 
Chrys. [affectionately.} I have been wandering 
through shady groves 
With that exceedingly attractive girl. 
Palmis. You have been flirting, sir? 
Chrys. [putting his arm round her waist.| Ex . 
ceedinely ! 


Palnis. 
"man! 
Azema. [with great modesty.] That I aa 
An ordinary every-day coquette, 
Who lives on admiration, and resolves 
To gain it by whatever means she can. 
Zeo. [aside to PALMIS.] Palmis, there’s some 
enchantment in this place— 
I know not what—it influences all— 
Do not dismiss him yet, until we learn 
Its nature ! 
Chrys. [with affection. j Yes, my Pala wattel 
awhile, - 
Do not dismiss me yet ; although it’s true 
I never loved you, yet I want your love Pes 
Because you have much influence at court, 5 
And have it. in your power to help me on 
To further favor. 
Palmis. [astounded.] Chrysal, are you mad ? 
You never loved me ? 
Chrys. apne se .] Never, on my soul 
In point of fact, I always hated you, 
And mean to tell you so when I have re s 


Me AZEMA.] Ob, yowre a brazen wo- 
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The highest rank your mistress can confer. Altem. [bitterly.| I do believe you. | 
In the mean time, however, I am fain Phan. [taking her by the hand.] Thank you, | 
To make you think that I adore you still. ° Altemire. 
Observe the heaving of my swelling heart ; Altem. Stand off, don’t touch me, horrible old » 't 
My fervid manner—my ecstatic gaze— man! 
It’s all assumed ! You tell me you’ve made love to Mirza? F: 
Palmis. Oh, miserable man’! Phan. [astonished.] No! it 
Go—get you hence, sir. Did I say that? 
Chrys. (astonished.| Palmis, what on earth Altem. Most unmistakably. 
Possesses you ? Phan. Oh, come, I say! | 
Palmis. Don’t speak to me again, Zor. You did indeed, my lord ! 
I can’t endure you! Phan. 1 said that I made love to Mirza ? 
Re-enter ZORAM. a Ys. Pen a : 
ee Tar clad of this. ose were the very words! 
Dear Palmis’ 1 for many a weary day ¥ Phan. ee cae come, 
Have sought to win your love from Chrysal here, ee : a i le ee & A 
By every mean, contemptible device T saee ie ae a oe eet 
That my unequal cunning could suggest. o spare the Queen I would be silent, but 


Some unknown power masters me, and makes 
Me own, against my will, that it was 80! 


Chrys. [amazed. | And you admit this to my 


very face? Alt a Be 
: ; rem. There sir—you hear her words ! 
epee y,), With, pleasure, Chrysal. 1) Dian, [aside to GRLANOR.] Why, Gelanor, 


have sought in vain, : ; : : 
; were How’s this? The talisman is out of gear! 
By daily blackening your character, bShoumgeiie Casavant 


ee a naedaripled take, Gelan. Let me examine 7 [Lakes it and re- 
A gambler and a spendthrift, mean, poor, base, | 4 4 turns it.| A forgery! ‘ 
Selfish and sordid ; cruel, tyrannical ; sree aS HALON 5, VaEbUelese : ee 
Saeallan vain ar ieee you all the more. t lacks the small inscription on the hinge bau: 
[Taking his hand.] For eet the angry words you [PHANoR falls breathless into a chair. 
spoke to-day Phan. 'To-morrow morning we go home again ! 
In the glad glow of ie that I shall gain ee 
Your Palmis’ love, I freely pardon you. ACT LLL. 
Chrys. [in furious rage.| This evening, in the 
Avenue of Palms, 
I shall await you, sir. 


SCENE.—The Avenue of Palms. Night. Cury- 
SAL discovered with a drawn sword in his hand. 


Zor. [in blank astonishment.] Oh, dear ! oh, dear! Enter GELANOR. 
What have I said? Gelan. Chrysal, alone! And with a naked 
Enter GELANOR. sword ! 
Gelan. Hush, gentlemen—the Queen. Chrys. I'm waiting Zoram. Ihave challenged 


him. 


Re-enter QUEEN ALTEMIRE hastily. 
: ? f He meets me here—the Avenue of Palms. 
Altem. [im a rage.| Where is the King? Go,| ean, tis he offended you ? 


send him here to me. Chrys: Most grievous] 
Oh, Zeolide, go, get you hence away, - J 9. 
For I have soras for Phanor that ’twere best Zou pee . enon he jused to momo-dam 
Sad tala a not hear. Chrys. Then blood must flow. Iam a knight. - 
- eo, My father comes. My knightly honor claims this sacrifice ; 
.- Re-enter PHANOR and MIRZA. T've been insulted—one of us must die! 
a: Altem. Now, sir, ’ve every reason to believe, Gelan. You are a valiant man, if one may judge 
dq From what I’ve heard, that you’re deceiving me ! | By your demeanor. 
| Vil question you—oh, infamous old man ! Chrys. [very valiantly.| My demeanor? Bounce! 
5 Phan. [aside.] The Queen is jealous. Where’s| Mere idle, empty froth and nothing more. 
bs _ my talisman ? [Finds it. | Why, notwithstanding that I look so brave, 
All right—it’s well I have it with me now. I'd give the riches of a universe 
-}| [Aloud.] Interrogate me. Conscious innocence | 'To find some decent means of backing out ; 
| Has little fear of Palaces of Truth! | But, no, my honor must be satisfied ! 
~/ | Altem. You have been walking in the shrubbery. | If I ‘endured with patience Zoram’s taunts, 
- What were you doing there? I should deserve to have my knightly spurs 
‘| Phan. [with great show of love for ALTEMIRE.]| Struck from my heels! ’Sdeath, sir, I’m. bound — 
Why, making love to fight! 
To Mirza. I invariably do _ Gelan. Is Zoram a good swordsman ? 
Whenever I’ve a chance; but allin vain. Chrys. Not at all. 
S 1e’s a good woman, and despises me. Pm far more skilled—but still I can’t repress 
o MIRzA.] Haven't I offered love to you ? A certain sense of terror. Accident 
Mirza. You have. May give him victory. 


Phan. And you despise me, don’t you? Gelan. Apologize ! 
. Heartily. Chrys. [indignantly.| To Zoram? Never! 
i. [to ALTEMIRE.] I told you so, and she Would you have me stain 
orses it. My hitherto untarnished ’scutcheon ? “Shame! ! 
am bound to “tee se as ! Stand back—he comes ! 
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Enter ZORAM, with drawn sword. 
Well, sir, you’ve kept your word. 
Zor. Of course I have! 


| I may say disappointed—to remark 
That you're prepared to fight, and do not show 
The signs of terror that I hoped to see. 


deceive yourself ! 
My valiant manner hides an inward fear 
That almost robs me of the power of thought! 
Chrysal, you’ve grievously insulted me, 
My sense of honor forces me to fight ! 
But I would rather have my hand cut off 
(Could that be done without inflicting pain) 
Than measure swords with you! 
Chrys. You craven hound! 
Zor. Craven yourself ! 
Chrys. [ furiously.| 1am, but you don’t know it, 
You musical impostor ! 
Zor. Ha, what’s that ? 
I can stand much abuse and never flinch, 
But when you twit me with my ignorance 
Of musical expressions, blood alone 
(Unless we’re interrupted) can extract 
The venom of the insult! Come! On guard! 
[ They fight. 
Gelan. [aside.| These donkeys must not fight ! 
[Aloud.] Come—let me try 
_ To reconcile you. 
Chrys. Reconcile us? No! 
But you can interfere to stop the fight ! 
[They desist. 
Zor. [looking reproachfully at GELANOR.] I 
t little thought when I called Chrysal on 
That such a venerable gentleman 
Would suffer two impetuous, headstrong youths 
To cut each other’s throats. 
Gelan. Come, come—desist. 
Chrys. This hound abused me! 
Zor. He insulted me! 
Both. Our honor must be satisfied! . 
[They cross swords. 


Gelan. No, no— 
Attend to me. Within these crystal walls 
A strange, mysterious influence prevails: 
All men are bound to speak the plainest truth! . 
And this they do without suspecting it. 
[To ZoRAM.] When Chrysal spoke the words that 
_angered you 
He did not mean to speak them. He believed 
‘That he was paying you a compliment. 
[To CuRysaL.] When Zoram said that he con- 
sidered you 
A systematic liar, mean, poor; base, 
Selfish and sordid, cruel, tyrannical, 
"Twas Bee he thought—not what he would have 
said! 
Chrys. I see—if that was only what he thought 
It makes a difference. 
Gelan. What could he say ? 
He was compelled, you know, to speak the truth. 
Chrys. Of course, I understand. Zoram, your 
hand! 
Zor. With pleasure. [Shaking hands with 
CHRYSAL.] Chrysal, I should like to say - 
That I esteem you—but indeed I can’t. 
My detestation of you knows no bounds. 
Chrys. How, sir! <A fresh affront? 
Zor. What can I do? 
I try my best to say agreeable things, 


Chrys. (very sternly.| Vm very much surprised— 


Zor. [very bravely.| Oh, sir, I pray you don’t 
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[Act IT, Scene 1. 


But you're so utterly contemptible ! 
V’d put it more politely, but I can’t! 
I’m bound against my will to speak the truth ! 
I’d not insult you openly for worlds— 
Indeed, it’s only what I think of you! 
Chrys. If it is only what you think of me, 
Why say no more; give me your hand again— 
My knightly honor’s amply satisfied ! 
[ They sheath their swords, then exeunt arm in arm. 
Gelan. So dies that breeze away! Oh, honor, 
honor ! 
Let no one take you at the estimate 
Your self-elected champions price you at! 
More harm is worked in that one virtue’s name 
Than springs from half the vices of the earth! 


Enter QUEEN ALTEMIRE, in violent rage. 


Altem. Why, Gelanor, this is no spot for you, 
You'd better go—the King will wish you gone. 
Gelan. Indeed! And why ? 
Altem. Yl) tell you, Gelanor: 
His majesty has an appointment here. 
Oh, Gelanor, I’ve been pa with him 
This afternoon, and I have learnt such things ! 
Why, even here—despite the castle’s charm, 
Despite the sacred influence of the place, 
He prosecutes his infidelities ! 
At first he persecuted Mirza, but 
Failing to find much favor in her eyes, 
He looked for other game. Why, Gelanor, 
He meets some woman called Azema here, 
At ten o’clock to-night ! 
Gelan. The deuce he does! 
Altem. Then I resolved to know the very worst. 
I locked him in my room and questioned him 
For full three hours about his married life. 
Oh, I elicited such fearful things ! 
Why, Gelanor, there’s not a woman’s name 
In all the long baptismal catalogue 
That’s not identified with his intrigues! 
Tall, short, stout, slender, fair, dark, old and young, 
High, low, rich, poor, good, bad, maid, widow, wife, 
Of every country and of every clime | 
Alls fish that his nets catch ! 
Gelan. And a king’s net 
Is very comprehensive. Here she comes! 


Enter AZEMA. 


Altem. Is this the woman ? 
you? 
Azema. I am Azema. 
Altem. And I am the Queen! 
Azema. [bowing.] Then, madame, you're ex- 
tremely in the way. 
Altem. How so? 
Azema. V’ve an appointment with the King, 
Of which you are entirely unaware ; 
But though I’m much annoyed to find you here, 
I’m glad to find you here with Gelanor. 
Altem. And why ? 
Azema. If our intrigue should come to light, 
We can retaliate by giving out 
That you and Gelanor are just as bad. 
Altem. Upon my word! 
Gelan. Oh, this is past belief! 
Altem. Infamous hussy, you shall pay for this! 
Azema. Why, madame, how have J offend 


Tell me, who are 
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Azema. Oh, madame, this indeed is terrible ! 
That poor Azema should be charged with this! 
It’s true I’ve an appointment with the King, 

But as you’re not aware of it, your words 

Are utterly unjustifiable. 

These flashing eyeballs and this angry blush 

(At least I hope I’m blushing) represent 

The noble rage of outraged innocence. 

Ill to the King, and let him know at once 

How, as I wandered through the grove alone, 

I found you here with wicked Gelanor, 

At night—by pre-arrangement—in the dark. 

Oh, shame upon you—shame upon you, Queen ! 

[Bait AZEMA. ALTEMIRE and GELANOR stand 
confounded. 

Gelan. Your majesty, I think I’d better go. 

Altem. Absurd! the notion is preposterous ! 
You're old enough to be my father. 

Gelan. Quite ! 

And wise enough to know that proper folk 
Will only say “‘ that makes the matter worse !” 

Altem. But surely here, in this enchanted home, 
Where all are bound to speak the truth, our word 
Will guarantee our perfect innocence ! 

Gelan. Yes, if the King is pleased to take our 

word ; 
But, as you've brought a charge against the King 
Analogous to that which will be brought 
Against ourselves, he may ignore the fact 
That truth is truth. No, no, upon the whole, 
I think, your majesty, I’d better go! 
[Exit GELANOR. 


t 


Enter PALMIS and ZEOLIDE—ZEOLIDE weeping. 


Palmis. Nay, do not weep, dear mistress. 
Zeo. Ah, my friend, 
What comfort can you offer me ? 
Palmis. Vve heard 
That when one is oppressed with weight of woe, 
Some solace may be found in dwelling on 
The grief of one more sorely laden still. 
Zeo. More sorely laden? Where will Zeolide 
Find one whose misery outweighs her own ? 


grain 
When balanced in the scales with mine! 
Zeo. With yours? 
_ Palmis. Yes; Philamir respects: you. He es- 
teems 
|. Your moral excellence, although no doubt 
He does not love you as a lover should; 
| But Chrysal always hated me, and sought 
| To gain that love I gave so willingly 
| To hasten his promotion at the court. 
| Your case and mine are different. Besides 
+| You angered Philamir. I never gave 
| My Chrysal any reason for his hate. 
| Zeo. How did I anger him ? 
~|  Palmis. Your petulance 
$; Annoyed him. 
~| Zeo. Petulance! He told me that 
| He only liked me! 
Altem. [coming forward.] True, but you forget 
_ ~| He was compelled to speak the plainest truth, 
-¢| And knew not that he spoke it. He believed 
(While he was telling you he loved you not) 
iat he was breathing ardent words of love ; 
heving this, your reasonable rage 
ed in his eyes irrational caprice, 
anged his waning love to sheer dislike. 
this the truth then? 


| As sisters are, and I would speak to you 


Palmis. Your misery, though great, is but a_ 


Altem. Yes, I think it is. 
The test has been exceedingly severe. 
Zeo. Vl wed no man who cannot stand this test. 
Palmis. Then, Zeolide, yow’ll surely die a maid! 
Altem. Come, come, be reasonable. Philamir 
Is but a man—a vain and idle one, 
But under this veneer of coxcombry 
There’s sterling stuff. The man is honest gold, 
And vanity has silver- plated him. 
Palmis. At all events you know he likes you 
well. 
How many maidens when they wed a man 
Have reason to be sure of half as much! 
Zeo. But then his love for Mirza? 
Altem. Idle pique! 
No doubt he hoped—as other lovers hope— 
In the fierce whirlpool of a. new-born love 
To drown remembrance of the love just dead. 
Here comes the Lady Mirza! We will go, 
And leave you with her. ‘Tell her oy erything ; 
She is a noble lady—wise and pure ! 
She will not rob you of your Philamir. 
There—tell her all! 
Zeo. Forgive me, mother dear, 
My heart is softened. J have been unjust. 
[Hxeunt ALTEMIRE and PALMIS. 


Enter Mirza. 


Mirza. Oh, Zeolide, I know what you would say. 
Say on, dear Zeolide, and have no fear. 
Zeo. Mirza, for three long years we two have 
been 
As younger sister speaks to elder-born. 
Give me your counsel, Mirza, it will be 
As pure, as true, as honest as those e yes. 
Mirza. If counsel such as mine can serve you 
“aught, 
’Tis thine, dear Zeolide. My sister, speak. 
Zeo. With all my soul I love Prince Philamir. 
A lady—good and beautiful and wise— 
| Unwittingly hath robbed me of my love ; 
She is too pure, too gentle, too divine, 
To seek a love that rightly is not hers. 
|No, no, this lady hath not sought his love— 
Of that I’m certain, yet she hath his love! 
Oh, Mirza, when my Philamir declared 
His love for me, I cast away the world 
To enter Paradise. Now Philamir 
Has led this lady (all unwillingly) 
Within its gates, and I am left without— 
A lonely wanderer ’twixt earth and heaven. 
Mirza, dear sister, say—what shall I do? 
Give me thy counsel. T'll abide by it. 
Mirza. No need to speak to me in parable. 
IT am that lady whom you over-praise— 
That most unhappy woman, Zeolide! 
Despite myself, I must admit the truth: 
I do love Philamir—shrink not from me. 
Mine is no idle love. Four years ago, 
Ere you had ever seen Prince Philamir, 
I was a lady of his father’s court. 
He loved me even then, and I loved him— 
No need to tell you, dearest Zeolide, 
The nature of that love; you know too well 
How women love who love Prince Philamir ! 
We were betrothed, but secretly. Alas! 
I was a humble waiting lady, he 
A mighty prince—so we concealed our love. 
Then it was rumored that he sought your hand, 
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| That policy, the curse of kings, required 
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That he should marry you. Then I fell ill— 
[Struggling with her emotion.] Pass over that. 
Let it suffice that I 
Released him—for I loved him passing well! 
Zeo. [amazed.] I never knew of this! 
Mirza. No, Zeolide, 
Ive learned to bear my sorrow silently. 
But for the sacred genius of this spot, 
Whose influence no mortal can resist, 
My secret would have passed away with me. 
But I was true to you; for though I saw 
| How coldly you received his vows of love— 
Zeo. [rising, astonished.] Coldly! Why, every 
word he spoke to me 
Rang through my brain, and would have waked 
up love 
Had love been dead! 
Mirza. I thought you loved him not. 
But though I grieved for him, yet when he spake 
(As he at times would speak) of our old love, 
I checked him with a simulated scorn, 
For then, dear Zeolide, I loved you both! 
Zeo. You love me still? 
Mirza. Most heartily! 
Zeo. Why, then, 
Have mercy on me, give me Philamir— 
He is the soul and essence of my life! 
Dear sister Mirza, give him back to me. 
Or rather take my life than take my love, 
And leave me here to linger on, alone! 
Mirza. Fear not, dear Zeolide, I love him well, 
But I will never see his face agai! 
Zeo. Promise me this—swear to renounce his 
love! 
Mirza. As there’s a shining sun in heaven I 
swear! 
See, Iam brave, and I will fight my love 
As I have fought ere this. Take courage, dear, 
Tl leave this place to-night, and Philamir 
Shall ne’er set eyes upon'my face again. 
There, go—Ill tell him this. He’s coming now— 
Go dry your eyes—he should not see them so. 
Come back again when they are at their best. 
[Exit ZEOLIDE. * 


Enter PHILAMTR. 
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The diary you lost to-day— 
Mirza. [eagerly.] Well, sir, 
And have you found it? 
Phil. Mirza, I have found 
A portion of it—one loose leaf—behold! 
[Producing ‘ea 
Mirza. And you have read _ it, Philamir ? 
Phil. [guiltily.] I have! 
oo (Ob, shame upon you, shame upon you, 
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You Hen ‘your knightly word—you are forsworn! 
Phil. But, Mirza, hear me out, ere you condemn. | 


Phil. Mirza, I have some words to say to you—| 


Pkil. But, Mirza,. where is the knight who 
would have stopped 
When of himself he read such words as these ?— 
[Reads.] ‘“ I still love Philamir, but I must strive 
To battle with my love. ‘Oh, give me grace 
To fight this fight!” 

Mirza. 1 charge you read no more! 

Phil. *« By day his every look—his every word— 
Renews some mem’ry that should be long dead; 
By night the phantom of my loved one’s face 
Burns in my eyes and robs me of my rest ” 

Mirza. My secret has gone forth. I strove to 

Keep 
That love as silent as my silent heart; 
But it was not to be. You now know all! 
Yet no—noé all! 

Phil.. Then, Mirza, tell me all. 

Speak openly—hide nothing from me now. 

Mirza. I will speak openly. I love you, sir; 


, And loving you, I leave the court to-night, 
| That I may never see your face again 


Phil. Recall those words! We will not—must | 
not part! [He detains her. 


Enter ZEOLIDE, unobserved. 


Mirza. Release me, Philamir, and let me go! 

Tlove you! Let me hide myself away. 
Tlove you! Leave me with myself alone. 
[love you! Show me gratitude for this, 
And leave me free to sanctify my vow, 

For I have sworn to see your face no more! 

Pkil. To whom have you sworn this? 

Mirza. To Zeolide, 

Whom you once loved so well—who sill loves 
you. 

Phil. I never loved her, Mirza—who is she, 
That she should come between me and my love? 
She loves me not, and I have done with her. 

Mirza. Oh, this will kill her, sir! 

Zeo. No, Mirza—no! 

Tt will not Kill me. I can bear this blow. 

[Coming forward. 

Prince Philamir, we two have been betrothed— 

Your word is “plighted—vwell, I set you free. 

Mirza, you swore to leave Prince Philamir— 

Your word is plighted—well, I set you free. 

| (Ase takes Mipza’s hand and places it in PHILs- 
MiR’s. : 


| Oh; Philamir—this is indeed the end! 
| Be true to her—such sacred love as hers 
-Should purify its object—oh, be irue! 
Tm but a chapier in your book of life, 


I who had thought to be the book itself! 


-, The chapter's ended, and to Zeolide 
| The book is closed forever! Philamir, 


When you/are tempted to do Mirza wrong. 
Turn to that chapter—read it curate and 
through— 


And let the tale of all that I have borne 


I saw 2 paper tossed before the wind, 
And little "twas your diary 

I picked it up. I knew not what it was 
Till I began to read it. Then I knew, 


| Warn you from fresh inconstancy ; my grief 
| May thus be Mirza’s safeguard to the end. 
| Mirza—imy sister—he will love you well— 
, Here, in in the home of truth, he tells you so. 
| And knowing so much, burnt to know still more! May you be happy in his new-born love, 
Mirza. But when you Knew it held my secret May he be worthy of such love as 
thoughts, 

You read no further? 

Phil. [abashed.| Mirza, I read on! 

Mirza. Lost! lost! Give me that leaf, Prince [Exit ZEoLmpe, 
sland for 4 Siument gases un anma 
a ee 


Philamir ; 
You have deceived me, sir—I trusted you. 
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Phil. Mirza, my own! At last—at last my own! | 
Mirza. Oh, Philamir! I am so cruelly racked | 
By sentiments I cannot reconcile, 
I know not whether this is joy or grief! 
True, when [| think of Philamir, the air 
Seems charged with music, and the earth I tread 
All flowers. When I remember Zeolide 
I could go mad with sorrow ! 
Phil. Then, my love, 
Think not of Zeolide ! 
Mirza. Ah, Philamir, 
You speak as men speak of a worn-out love. 
You only know one kind of love, you men! 
My love for Zeolide is otherwise, 
Unselfish, generous, a sister’s love. 
Yet I have stolen from her gentle heart 
That which in all the world she loved the best! 
Phil. You are too sensitive. Say, rather, she 
Hath freely given that she prizes least. 
Mirza. Oh, Philamir, indeed you do her wrong, 
And may perchance wrong me, as you wronged 
ys Der: 
Phil. [rising.] Impossible! 
breathe 
Were dashed with any mockery of love, 
I should, against my will, confess it now. 
Mirza, Ilove you! ‘These are idle words 
When spoken in the unenchanted world, 
But, spoken here, they bear significance 
That rivals in its worth a life-long test ! 
Let us exchange some trinket which shall serve 
As evidence of this our solemn troth. 
Here is my pledge. [Giving a ring. 
Mirza. My love, what can I give? 
I have no trinkets—I am very poor! 
Phil. Ahandkerchief—a glove—no matter what! 
[ She feels in pocket and takes out handkerchief— 
the crystal box falls out with it—he picks it up 
and retains it. 
This crystal box—nay, 
To chronicle— ~ 
Mirza. [hastily.| No, no, Prince Philamir ! 
Not that—not that! it is a talisman ! 
Phil. Then I will steal it as I stole your heart, 
And I will keep it while I keep that heart. 


For if the words I 


give it me, ’twill serve 


Mirza. Give me that box, or I must own the 
truth— 
That I am miserably false to all ! 
[Throwing herself at his feet. 
That my morality is all assumed ! 
That I am mean, and base, and treacherous! 
A shameless schemer ! heartless—impudent ! 
Give me that box, or I must own that I 
Abstracted it from Phanor’s cabinet, 
And substituted one that I possessed 
Exactly like it. I must own to you 


+! That I’m unutterably infamous— 


The King! the King! the King! I am undone ! ! 


3 ‘ A hypocrite—a traitress to my friend— 
-| All this, and more, I must admit, if you 


Retain that talisman! Ob, give it me, 


And let this locket testify our love ! 


[Haxit MirzA hastily. 

Phil. Gone, gone! and Philamir, who thought 
he knew 
The ways of woman well, had still to learn 
‘hat in one woman’s body there is place 
a goodly show of purity, 
unequaled treachery of heart ! 
eolide, for how much infamy 

r ected thine Sc emi love ! 
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EE: 
Enter PHANOR, with CHRYSAL and ZORAM. 
Phan. Congratulate me, ’'m half mad with joy; 
Azema comes to tell me that she found 
The Queen and Gelanor together here— 
Alone—at night ! 
Phil. Well, sir, and what of that ? 
Phan. Nothing at all, my boy! 
the joke. 
Old Gelanor has dandled Altemire 
Upon his aged knee five hundred times ! 
Phil. What—lately ? 
Phan. No! I won’t commit myself 
By telling you how many years ago, 
But long before her majesty was weaned. 
Phil. [shrugging his shoulders.| I see no reason 
to condole with you ° 
Because her majesty and Gelanor 
Were here together—neither do I see 
Why should you be congratulated, sir ! 
Phan. You're very dull! The Queen has just 
found out 
That I had an appointment in this grove 
To meet Azema—don’t you understand ? 
I can retort and take indignant ground. 
What was she doing here with Gelanor ? 
Yowll see! [Sees bow. ] Hallo! What’s that? 
» Phil. A talisman. 
It fell from Mirza’s pocket as you came. 
Phan. The deuce it did! Allow me, this is 
mine ! [Taking it. 
Phil. 1 know; she stole it from your cabinet, 
She owned as much! 
Phan. Confound her impudence ! 
Phil. Oh, I have been deceived! 
Phan. And so have L— 
Most seriously deceived ! Hush, here’s the Queen, 
And with that gay deceiver, Gelanor ! 
The talisman has turned up just in time. 
Einter ALTEMIRE and GELANOR, with AZEMA 
and M1RZA. 
So, madame, I’ve detected you! 
Altem. [indignantly.| How, sir? 
Phan. Never mind how. And you, too, Gelanor. 
Oh, ’m ashamed of you! [Crossing to GELANOR. 
Gelan. Your majesty, 
I don’t know what you mean. 
Phan. You bad old man ! 
[Affecting to weep.| You whom I trusted so! 
[Aside.] Don’t be alarmed, 
T’m not in earnest. [Aloud.] Oh, ‘it’s infamous ! 
Why, let me see—how old are you ? 2 
Gelan. My lord, 
If you imply— 
Phan. Imply! [Aside.] Don’t be a fool, 
I’m not in earnest ; I have found the box! 
[Aloud.] Explain this conduct ! 
Altem. Sir, this is a joke ? 
Phan. Well, not exactly, madame ; you’ve been 
found 
Philandering at night with Gelanor. 
Being within the influence of these walls, 
Youre bound to speak the truth. If you can say 
Your meeting’s innocent, I’m satisfied. 
Altem. As innocent as truth itself, I swear. 
Phan. Vm satisfied! Your hand— 
Altem. Nay, hear me first. 
I charge you with appointing here to meet 
Azema; you are bound to tell the truth, 
Being within the influence of these walls. 
If you can unreservedly deny 
This charge, I also shall be satisfied. 


Why, that’s 
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Phan. Emphatically I deny the charge ! 
Altem. [astownded.] You do! 
Phan. 1 do! [Piously.] This is the Home of 
Truth, 
And all are subject to its influence. 
Altem. [puzzled.] But you admitted it when 
you confessed 


Your gallantries to me this afternoon ! 


Phan. Oh, you’ve been dreaming ! 
Altem. Do I understand 
That you deny that you confessed all this ? 
Phan. Distinctly! [Piously.] This is the Abode 
of Truth. 


Altem. I have been dreaming! Phanor, there’s | 


my hand— 
I’ve deeply wronged you. 
Phan. Altemire, you have ! 
But say no more—we are good friends again. 
Altem. Then you forgive me ? 
Phan. Heartily I do! 
Altem. Vl never be a jealous fool again. 
Phan. I’m very glad indeed to hear you say so! 


Enter ZEOLIDE. ALTEMIRE retires with GELA- 
NOR, and converses with ZEOLIDE. PHILAMIR, 
seeing ZEOLIDE, comes down abashed. 


Phan. {to PHILAMIR.] Well, and what’s wrong 
with you ? 
Phil. Vve been a fool, 
A madman, and a true-born idiot! 
Phan. By the mysterious influence of this place, 
I can believe it! 
Phil. I have given up 
The noblest woman that I ever knew, 
For that abominable cockatrice 
Who quitted me as you arrived. 
Phan. Well, well! 
You may regain her yet. 
Phil. ‘Impossible } 
Phan. Oh, not at all! there—take this talisman. 
[ZEOLIDE overhears this speech. 
With this yowre proof against the influence — 
That rules this place; you can declare to her 
That you adore the very ground she walks, 
And wallow in the foolish flummery 
That used to make you so ridiculous. 
She will believe it all—there, take it, boy, 
And make good use of it to win her back. 
Phil. Vl use it, Phanor, and [ll use it well! 
Ze9. {aside.| He takes the box. And thus he 
thinks to win 
The hand of his forsaken Zeolide ! 
Oh, Philamir, this is contemptible. 
I think I could have loved you but for this! 
Phil. Dear Zeolide, I hold-a talisman, 


That reigns within these walls. With this in hand 
I can tell truth or falsehood, as I please, 

And you must needs believe me. Zeolide, 

I’ve learned to set a value om your love 
Transcending all the riches of the earth; 


Yet would I rather live without that love— 


A life of self-reproach without that love— 
Repentant and alone without that love— 
Than stoop to gain it by such treachery. 
Here is the talisman. [ZEOLIDE takes it.] No 
longer armed 
Against the sacred influence of Truth, 
I tell you of my sorrow and my love 
With all the warmth of a repentant heart ! 1 
[He presses ZEOLIDE to his heart and kisses her. 
Altem. [indignantly.| Give me that talisman. 
[Lakes it.| Ihave a clue 
To much that was a mystery: Behold! 
[She breaks it. A loud crash. All come forward. 


Enter ARISTAUS. 


| Gelan. You know not what you’ve done! 
| castle’s charm 
'Is bound up with that mystic talisman ! 
Now that the box is broken, these fair walls 
Are disenchanted! 
Phan. P’rhaps it’s quite as well. 
Now that the place has lost its influence 
We shall get on much better. We have learnt 
A lesson that should last us till we die— 
We’ve learnt how matrimonial constancy 
By causeless jealousy is sometimes tried— 
[Looking reproachfully at ALTEMTRE. 
Altem. How jealousy is sometimes justified— ° 
[Looking reproachfully at PHANOR. 
Chrys. How Zoram—uusic’s vaunted pioneer— 
Don’t even know his notes—and has no ear! 
Even his cant expressions are the wrong ones! 
Zor. I have an ear ! 
Phan. [shaking his hand.] You haye—two very 
long ones ! 
Palmis. You've learnt to doubt the love =“ 
those profess, 
Who by such love gain temporal suecess— 
[Looking angrily at CHRYSAL. 
That surly misanthropes, with venom 
tainted— : f 
Arist. Are often not as black as they are painted! 
Azema. To doubt all maids who of their virtue 
boast : 
That they’re the worst who moralize the most! — 
[Looking at MIRZA. 
Mirza. That blushes, though they’re most be- 
coming, yet 
Proclaim, too oft, the commonplace Sodieuna 
[Looking at AZEMA. 
I can declare, with pardonable pride, 
I never blush ! 
Azgema. You couldn’t if you tried ! 
Phil. Under the influence that lately reigned 


The 


Zor. 


| Within these walls I breathed my love unfeigned; 


Now that that power no longer reigns above, 
I ratify the accents of my love. 
Forgive me, Zeolide, my life, my bride! 
Zeo. [very erg, I love you, Philamir—be 
satisfied ! 


THE END. , 
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PERSON ATION: 


FAIRLY TAKEN ENS 


LD Comic Suterlude, in One Act. 
BY MRS. CHARLES KEMBLE. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Oovent Garden, London. Broadway, New York, 1856. 
Lord Henry..... Mr. C. Kemble. Mr. Connor. 
Lady Julia...... Mrs. C. Kemble. Mrs. Connor. 


Scrne I.—An Apartment opening into a Garden, 
with folding-doors c. A table and two chairs. 


Enter LADY JULIA with a candle and a letter. 


Lady Julia. My plot is laid, my servants are 
all disposed of, and I think I cannot fail of success; 
but let me once more peruse this curious epistle, 
for on that depends all my future operations. 
[Reads.] ‘“‘My dear Lady Julia—You will, ere 


receiving your cousin, Lord Henry, to whom you 
have promised your hand immediately upon his 
arrival; he is on the point of setting out, and I 
have to communicate to you the wildest project 
that ever entered a young man’s brains.” A wild 
project ‘indeed! but T’ll cure him of his fancies 
when once we are married. [Reads.] ‘ Lord 
Henry considers himself a philosopher ; to doubt 
| is to be wise, according to his creed; and eager 
+| to discover whether three years’ absence have 
made any alteration in your manners and senti- 
ments, he means to present himself to you under 
the character and disguise of his traveling servant, 
~ La Roche. I thought it a pity that you should be 
~| taken by surprise, and have therefore said thus 
~ much to put you upon your guard—your own dis- 
t| cretion.” Well, this is all to the purpose; so, 
then, I am to be taken by surprise? to be detect- 
ed, found out? But I am much mistaken if the 
biter will not be bit. 
when Iexpect him. My first plan is to overwhelm 
him with my coolness, my indifference— 

Lord H. (without, L.] C’est bon! c’est bon! 
Lady J. |looking out, L.] Ah, here he is, and 
sure enough, disguised as his servant, La Roche. 


753 Enter LoRD HENRY, L., running. 


od 


ord H. Kuf in ma foi. [ Stopping Short.] Milles 
ons, mi ladi. rane with great respect. 


this can reach you, be in anxious expectation of | 


The moment draws near} 


Lady J. Whom do you seek, friend ? 

Lord H. Excuse me, madame, I am mi Lor’ 
Henry’s most humble servant. I arrive only dis 
moment. 

Lady J. With Lord Henry ? 

Lord H. Helas non, madame; he was flv on de 
ving of Cupid to trow him at your knee, but his 
diable de brisky turn over. 

Lady J. [with indifference.| Overturned ? 

Lord H. Overturn—fracasse! all broke en leetel 
bit, comme ca. [Showing the top of his thumb. 

Lady J. Broken to pieces ! 

Lord H. En thousand piece! so, madame mal- 
gre, spite of his urrey to kiss de vite hand of mi 


_jladi, he could no come furder den de village vere 


de accident happen. 

Lady J. {aside.| His lordship tells a lie with a 
tolerable grace for a philosopher. 

Lord H. {aside.| She does not seem much 
moved at the accident, for a bride. 

Lady J. And so, Lord Henry—bless me, how 
cool the evenings are growing—Lord Henry will 
be detained some days longer at the village ? 

Lord H. Vraiment, mi ladi, I am Usa 
Aside.| How she freezes me ! 

Lady J. He must have received a great shoes 2 

Lord H. [emphatically.| Very great shock in- 
deed, mi ladi. 

Lady J. Lhope he feels no other inconvenience 
from his present situation ? 


of his vound. 

Lady J. Oh, he is wounded, is he? 
one had better senac— 

Lord H. Do not derange you, my ladi, he vill 
get de better of his vound, be you sure. 

Lady J. Are you certain that his head is sound? 

Lord H. Madame! 

Lady J. Madame! I say, are you certain that 
his head is sound ? 

Lord H. Pres certain, ’tis very sound. 
answer for that. 

Lady J. Will you? that’s more than I will. 
Well, friend, return to your master, and tell him— 

Lord , t should be enchante to obey de com- 
mands of mi ladi, but mon maitre order me to 
vait him here. 

Lady J. To wait for him here! that’s very 
awkward, for lam going to a féte at a neighbor- 
ing villa, and I have promised to take all my 
servants with me—how unfortunate! However, I 


Ob, then, 


I will 


dare say we shall be able to find some hole or 
corner to poke you and your master into. I’ll send 
my French housekeeper to you. I declare, I am 
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Lord H. Non, madame, he will soon be cured © 
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_ so shocked at this accident, that I shall not have | 
spirits to dance or to sing, or to do anything; 
yowll tell your master how affected I am. 
[Sings and exit L. 

Lord H. [bowing very low till she is out of sight | 
and hearing.| Lady Julia, Lady Julia! false, | 
faithless woman! Well, well, well! I had judged | 
solidly of this frothy moiety of the human race— 
to deubt is to be wise—conviction follows; but 
for this disguise, I should have made a fine fool of 
myself here, since I have made so good a begin- 
ning; faithful to my project, let me see it to an 
| end. Ill watch my lady fair narrowly, interrogate 
this French housekeeper whom she is sending to 
me, probe her to the quick, and by hook or by 
crook, La Roche may find out what Lord Henry 
might have discovered too late. 


| Re-enter LADY JULIA, R., disguised as a French 
Gouvernante. 


Lady ly J. Ah, sir! you are here. Mi ladi has 
just given order and direction for your account, | 
and I am come to execute dem wid all proper de- 
gree of promptitude and alacrite ; and to express | 
to you, sir, how very sincerely I feel de greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction in performing de office | 
and functions of my post, my avotions. 

Lord H. [aside.] There’s a whirlwind! [To 
her.| Oh, my heart is penetre with your good-| 
ness, madame! 

Lady J. Madame! ah, give me leave to tell you, | 
sir, that you bestow upon me an appellation which 
min pride, min modestie— 

Lord H. Oh, mademoiselle! pardonnez me, miss. 

Lady J. Yes, sir—miss, miss, I am miss; but 
it has only depend upon minself to become in- 
titled to madame; but de modestie which belongs 
to min sex, to min countrie, particularly—in short, 
sir, 1 am single and very much at your service ; 
but I stand here chatter'like a little child, and I 
forget dat monsieur a besoin de refraishment after 
dis journey. 

Lord H. Oh, mam’selle, it is sufficient refraish- 
ment to see your beauty face. 

Lady J. Ah, very pretty, indeed! will you sit 
down? [Chairs brought down by LoRD HENRY; 


' Lady J. Oui, disguise! no greater caution was | 
taught necessary wid a servant. | 

Lord H. {rising.| Perfidious woman ! 

Lady J. What is de matter, eh, min dear? 

Lord H. Noting, noting—{aside] did not think 
greater caution was necessary with a servant. 

Lady J. Eh, min dear, if my spectacle does 
not deceive me, vous est pale, you are pale. 

Lord H. Pale, pale! no, I see, I see! [Paces. 

Lady J. Eb, what do you see ? 

Lord H. I see mi lor’ coming dis way, and I must 
obey. Vous de la; out of the way, you old devil. 

[Hvit L. 

Lady J. (laughing.| Ha, ha, ha’! my cousin has 
forgotten his French before the end of his first 
scene! These men, with what phantoms they 
torment themselves! yet I own I thought this 
cousin of mine more wise than complaisantly to 
come and teach me how far I might deceive a 
jealous husband; and these are the lords of the 
creation ! the Lord help us poor women! - 

Lord H. [without L., speaking in his natural 
voice.| Let the rest of the servants return to the 
inn. [4s LA RocHe.] Oui, my lord. [4s Lorp 
Henry.] I may want your assistance. 

Lady J. ’Tis very like you may. 


Enter LORD HENRY, elegantly dressed, L. 


Lord H. Good woman, do you belong to this 
house? 

Lady J. Yes, sir, mi ladi bring, ay from Paris, 
just two year, three month, five d 

Lord Hf. A truce to dates—I aa ‘Lord Henry. 

Lady J. Ab, mi lor’! 

[Courtesys with great respect. 

Lord H. Be quick, and announce me to your 
lady—is she in the house ? 

Lady J. Oui, mi lor’, dat is to say, non. 

Lord H. Yes—no— 

Lady J. A, she was on de point to go to a 
grand chateau, to make a visit—but now mi lor’ 
is arrived, I don’t know how far she may— 

Lord H. Furies! without tormenting me any 
longer, go and see, then. 

Lady J. (going, recollects herself and returns.) 
Mi lor’, I have de honor to be, wid de greatest. 
respect imaginable, votres tres humble, tres 


much ceremony in sitting.| Monsieur La Roche, 
between ourself, do you think dis marriage be- 
| tween mi lor’ and mi ladi will take place, eh? 

Lord H. Certainment. 

Lady J. { taught so once, mais— 

Lord H. [with great earnestness.] Mais what? 

Lady J. One see so many tings, dat one is sorry 
to see—tant de dissimulation— 

- Lord H. En verite. 
. Lady J. Monsieur La Roche, je ne me mele ja- 
mais des affaires autres—I never trouble me vid 
the business dat does not concern minself, but you 
have inspired me wid a friendship— 

Lord H. Av! 

Lady J. Wid a consideration— 

Lord H. Ah! 


you dat mi ladi expect dis very night— 
Lord H. [very eagerly.| A lovair? 


well what a young lady expect. 
Lord H. [aside.| The devil! 
Lady J. He comes here disguise— 
Lord H. In disguise ? 


Lady J. Alles donc! alles donc! you know very | yours, La Roche, no doubt, informed you— 


obeissante. 

Lord H. Go to the devil! 

Lady J. Oh, certainly, mi lor’. [Hvit x. 

Lord H. So, so, so! it was not thought eed. 
to use greater precaution with a servant; well 
we shall see whether the master is to be treated 
with the same audacity. Oh, thou happy and 


‘|fertile invention of mine, how much have I to 


thank thee for! We shall see this cautious rival, 
who takes so much pains to disguise himself—the 
coward! and Lady Julia to have a regard for such 
a fellow! But my arrival must be announced by 
this time—how she will tremble in my presence ! 
T really pity her—but away with such weakness 
from my breast. Ah! she’s here. 


Lady J. Wid—you understand—and I must tell Enter LADY JULIA, R., dressed for an assembly. 


Lady J. Welcome, welcome, my dearest Henry, | + 
ten thousand welcomes; this shocking accident of |} 
Lord H. [sarcastically.] He did. P 
Lady J. Had he not prevented it, I should have : 
flown to your assistance. ee ponte ee are : 
thoughtful ? 
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lation. 

Lady J. For heaven’s sake, dispel the cloud 
that ats about your brow ; your presence could 
bring nothing but joy to your Julia—I have been 
too long a prey to melancholy. 

_ Lord H. To melancholy ! 

Lady J. Yes, shut up in this solitude—hark ! 
don’t I hear the sound of a carriage ? 

Lord H. Some company? 

Lady J. Yes; not that I like them, neither will 
you, but I expect half the world; there’s Lady 
Rachel Rattlecap, Sir Frederick Pharo, the two 
Misses Scarecrow, the Countess of Roundabout; 
and last, not least in our dear love, the Honorable 
Edward Eastdale. 

Lord H. What! [Strictly observing her.] That 
young fop! the greatest coxcomb in the country! 

Lady J. Speak a little less severely, sir, of a 
person I esteem. 

Lord H. {aside.] That’s the man! 

Lady J. EKastdale has his merit. 

Lord H. Ob, sublime ! 

Lady J. And, if he came alone, would meet with 
a very different reception. 

Lord H. No doubt on’t. 

Lady J. However, to prove to you that I would 
| owe my happiness to you alone, I will go and en- 
deavor to get rid of these troublesome intruders ; 
in the mean time, Henry, do you take a turn in the 
little wood—you no doubt remember how its wind- 
-| ing walks and fragrant shrubs can lull a lover’s 
anxious mind to pleasing reverie; go—go—go— 
to the little wood—to the little wood. [Hzit R. 

Lord H. To the little wood! there to loiter 
patiently along the winding walks, while the per- 
fidious—to the little wood! [Imitating her.] D—— 
the little wood! was ever man so treated by a 
false, deceitful woman! I will show no more 
weakness, feel no more regret. What compels me 
to put up with this outrage, and suffer a trifling 
coxcomb to rob me with impunity of my earthly 
happiness? Nothing! I give way to the tran- 
sports of rage that rise within my breast, revenge 
myself of the ungrateful creature—I'll kill this cox- 
comb of a rival, or perish by his hand! Yes, and 
when he is no more, [’ll kill him again. 

[Looking off R. 


Enter LADY JULIA from the garden, c., dis- 
guised as the Gouvernante; she appears to be on 
the lookout. 


Well, what’s the matter ? 

Lady J. Nothing, nothing. 

Lord H. What are you doing there? are you set 
SPY upon me? 

Lady J. Mi lor’! 

Lord H. Do you come to see whether I am in 
the little wood ? 

Lady J. Bah, bah, little wood. 
3 Lord H. Nay, no aftection—La Roche has told 
3] me all. 

(| Lady J. Monsieur La Roche? 
_ Lord H. Yes, yes, I know the projects of Lady 
Julia—La Roche has told me—and here, take this. 
[Gives a purse.) Vl make it worth your while to 
add to his intelligence; tell all you know, and 
rst, ot carriage was that veal were those 


Lady Es Phoae visiteurs ? 
ied H. Aye, this moment tell me— 


‘ Lord H. [aside.] What unparaileled dissimu- 


Lady J. Those visiteurs, as you call dem, are— 

Lord H. Who, what are they ? 

Lady J. They are but only one— 

Lord H. But one? 

Lady J. One single gentleman is all dat has 
enter de door dis day. 

Lord H. And he, no doubt, is a lover ? 

Lady J. Ah, he calls himself so. 

Lord H. Damnation! and this lover, no doubt, 
is disguised ? 

Lady J. Non, mi lor’, your arrival make a great 
change, and he is dress—parbleu ! he is dress like 
you. 

Lord H. 1 understand—thrown off all con- 
straints. Well, what have they done with him 
—where is he, I say? 

Lady J. At dis moment? at dis moment he is 
wid mi ladi. 


Lord H. With her ladyship! Alone? 

Lady J. Quite alone, quite alone. 

Lord H. Furies! what, you saw her with him? 
Lady J, As plain as I see minself wid you. 
Lord H. Indeed! and did you see nothing else ? 
Lady J. Oh, to be sure. 

Lord H. [raising his voice violently.] What? 
Lady J. He was in a grande rage. 

Lord H. In a rage—and wherefore ? 

Lady J. Because he had taken it into his head 


dat he had got a rival. 

Lord H. He has, he has—a dangerous rival, 
and he shall soon feel the whole weight of my 
resentment. 

Lady J. Et no poor creature, let him alone, let 
him alone; for as I could see, he want it here. 

[Pointing to her head. 

Lord H. He’s a fool. 

Lady J. Your lordship knows him, I perceive 
dat. 

Lord H. And so her ladyship— 

Lady J. She seems to be making a jest of him. 

Lord H. Poor deluded wretch. 

Lady J. At length, fearful of a discovery, she 
became very anxious to put an end to de inter- 
view, and as it is growing dark, dey have agreed 
to meet again in de little wood, in order, I sup- 

ose— 

Lord H. [furiously.| To do what ? 

Lady J. Bab—it is impossible to talk to such a 
man as dat! 

Lord H. That a fool—a fop—a coxcomb, should 
be able to make such rapid progress in her heart 
as— 

Lady J. [taking the candle.] I can convince 
you of it. 

Lord H. Be it so—I take you at your word. 

[Goes hastily and grasps her hand. 

Lady J. Et non, mi lor’, you are in too great a 
passion. [He shakes her hand, and she drops the 
candle—stage dark.| Dere now, you are more in 
de dark dan ever—stay quiet, I will get a candle 
—inais, si vous ceri, et tempeli—ah, moi foi, c’est 

impossible ! | Pretends to go out. 

Lord H. How is it possible to have the least 
command of myself in thishouse? Hush, I heara 
footstep, I can see nothing—unlucky darkness— 
however, it conceals me—let me be all attention. 

Lady J. {aside.| Now to speak in my own per- 
son. [Aloud.] Yes, all things considered, ’twill be 
the wisest plan; and every reasonable being will 
readily excuse me. 

Lord H. [{aside.] ’Tis Lady Julia, and alone. 
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_ my dear cousin, I’ll teach you to plot! 
| deed! as if we women were not always: better at 


Lady J. My lot with Lord Henry would have) 
been too deplorable; he is jealous—imperious— 
proud of his supposed superiority—Eastdale: 


Lord H. [unable to contain himselfany longer.) | 
Ah! 

Lady J. Who goes there? Eastdale—Kastdale | 
—dear Eastdale, is it you? 

Lord H. (aside: ] Let me take advantage of 
her error. [Zo LADY JULIA.] Yes, ’tis I. 

Lady J. You have merited my fullest conti- 
dence, and Iam yours. Yet I think it necessary 
to inform you that till this day I loved this cousin, 
to whom I was going to be united. 

“Lord H. [greatly agitated.| Lady Julia! 

Lady J. Experience has shown me my danger, 
taught me to appreciate your gentle qualities, and 
you receive, since such you think it, the prize 
predestined to a rival. The only question now 
is, how best to dispose of Lord Henry. 

Lord H. How best to dispose of Lord Henry ? 

Lady J. Yes; I have thought it the wisest way, 
the most decorous, to present him to you as my 
husband. -I have therefore had this marriage 
article drawn up. Go—there are lights in the 


_ Pavilion—sign the paper, and return with a can- 


dle. [LoRD HENRY sighs.) Why do you sigh? 
Lord H. Poor Henry! 
Lady J. Poor fellow! 
him now. 

Lord H. [aside—taking the parchment from 
her.| What have I lost, wantonly lost! If she 
knew my feelings at this Tnoment, she might still, 
perhaps—T’ll sign, however, and she shall see T 
have too much honor to take advantage of the 
error which she herself is in. 

[ Goes out upon the terrace, C. 

Lady J. So now we draw to a conclusion. Oh, 
Plot, in- 


But we don’t think of 


that sport. [Looking through the folding doors,.C. | 
By all my hopes, he signs, and without examining 
the contents! Excellent! 


_ Enter LORD HENRY, with a candle and the parch- 


ment; he throws the paper on the ground, and 
sits down in great agitation. 


Lord H. There—there’s the instrument. 
Lady J. Ab! ma felicite est complete—est com- 


. plete. 
Lord H. What voice do I hear ? 
Lady J. That of your wife, min dear. Come, 
‘dear, come to these spotless arms. 
COSTUMES. 


promises me a happier destiny. | 


coke 


Lord H. Thou infernal old hag! return that 
fatal instrument immediately, or— 
[Attempting to snatch it. 
Lady J. Et non, non, non! If your passion will 


lently] it is only a little cough which takes me 
in de winter. 

Lord H. I wish to the Lord it had taken you 
off. Iamadead man. [Throwing himself into a 
chair with his head upon the table. 

Lady J. Heisadead man! I have not seen 
many such dead man as dat. Ah! let me tell 
you, sir, for all de passion you are in, I have got 
some good blood in my vein. 

Lord H. D—— your blood ! 

Lady J. And dere was a Miladi in min family, 
before you make me one. And when I take off 
dis wire-drawn cap, which conceals tresses in 
which, spite of deir silver hue, many an incau- 
tious swain has been caught, dat hover too near 
cem—when I take off dese spectacles, which in- 
tercept oder beams dan dose of de sun—when I 
pull off dese gloves, which cover a hand dat might 
have blessed éven a philosopher—when I take off 


aunt— 

Lord H. [aside.] What the devil! is she un- 
dressing herself? 

Lady J. When IT untie dis ponderous apron, 
which would transform a fairy into a duenna— 
| [speaking in her own voice and accent] when I 
draw off this cloak from a bosom which conceals 
aheart, the truth of which a faithless cousin ought 


as readily take Madame la Gouvernante to wife, 
as Lady Julia herself ! 

- Lord H. [falling at her feet. ] Lady Julia! 

Lady J. Your faithful Julia ! 

Lord H. Is it possible? Am I awake? 

Lady J. Most truly so, and never to dream of 
jealousy again, I hope. . 

Lord H. And—well, well! when I was disguised 
as La Roche, who would have thought— 

Lady J. ‘‘ By the Lord, I knew you, Hal !” and 
I have my uncle’s letters to prove it. 

Lord H. My angel! if ever again I—dear me! 
I was in a devil of a fright. 
was fairly taken in. 

Lady J. So you were, and so shall I be, too, 
[To audience.| Unless our frolic be’ approved by 

you. 


THE END. 


MODERN. 


not let me see what one is worth—[coughs vio-— 


dese ruffles of two grandmothers and a maiden | 


never to have doubted—then, perhaps, he would |: 
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(Adapted from the French of ‘ Sullivan,” which waa founded ona German Dramatiza- 
tion of a 7 tended Die in Garrick’s Life.) 


BY T. W. ROBERTSON. 
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Haymarket, London, i864. Wallack’s, New York, 1873. 
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ee Gebel 3 


Sonwe. —Drawing-Room, Incov’s House. ADA 
discovered R. at table, reading large volume. 


Ada. That is beautiful; I wouldn’t have lost his 
Hamlet and Romeo for worlds. How he made the 
Friar tremble at these lines; the good old man 
who meant well to both of them. [ Reads. 


“Tis torture and not mercy ; Heaven is here, 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 
And little wouse, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in Heaven, and may look upon her, 
But Romeo may not ;— 


[Shakes her head, rises.] No, that’s not a bit like 
it. It wants force, feeling, passion, life! He spoke 
as if his soul was in each word. I saw him on the 


| twenty-third. [Pause.] How well Juliet depicts 


the horrors of a marriage distasteful to the heart. 


“Oh, bid me lurk, rather than marry Paris, 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears ; 
Or shut me nightly 1 in a charnel- house, 
~ - O'er-covered quite with dead men’s r attling bones, 
bo With reeky slianks, and yellow chapless skulls—. 


Y ‘Enter INGOT, L. 1 E., and looks at ADA amazed. 


~ Or bid me go into a new-made grave. : 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud.” 


-Halloa, halloa, halloa! 
epges. Oh; papa ! ! 


/dead men in their shrouds? 


What’s all this? |. 


What do you want 
with dead men in their shrouds, or out of them 
either ? What nonsense is this, my child? [Goes 
R. C.| Oh, the old story; you have been reading 
again. What nonsense is it now? [Looks at folio 
volume.| I thought so! ‘The Works of William 
Shakspeare.” Confound the works of William 
Shakspeare, say I! I wish they had never been 


| invented. 


Ada. But, father, you never read them. 

Ingot. I should think not, indeed. I should 
never have been the man I am if I had. Why, the 
name of Shakspeare can never be mentioned with- 
out there being a row. One fool says he means 
one thing, and another fool says he means another. 
[ADA, L. of INGOT, at C., smiles.| For my part, 
J think he don’t mean anything. 

Ada. But, dear daddy, you don’t understand 
poetry. 

Ingot. Thank goodness I don’t. 
understand it, it’s such nonsense. 

Ada. Nonsense ? 

Ingot. Yes, nonsense. Jl prove it by the very 
first words I put my finger on. [At table.] Ha, 
ha, ha! I thought as much! ‘“ F-r-1” and a full 
stop! Now, what does ‘“ F-r-i” and a full stop 
mean? Why, the fellow can’t even spell. If he 
meant ‘ F-r-y,” why didn’t he put it so ? 

Ada. (laughingly.| ‘‘ F-r-i-a-r”—Friar. 
Lawrence, papa. 

Ingot. Then why didn’t he say so? Now what 
comes next? [Reading.] ‘‘ Vl give thee armor to 
keep off that word!” Now, I put it to your stock 
of common sense, and you have a considerable 
share of it, did anybody ever hear such stuff? 
How can armor keep off words? Don’t the man 
in armor on Lord Mayor’s day hear the little boys 
shouting out ‘‘ Sauce-pans” after him ? 

Ada. “smiling. | But that’s a metaphor, father. 

Ingot. It’s a lie. Bee ] Imean it’s a fallacism. 

Ada. Ab! 

- Ingot. [reads.| “‘ Adversity’s sweet milk.” Now 
how can adversity be sweet milk? If it gets skim 
milk, it ought to think itself well off. — 

~ Ada. You should read on, father. 

-. Ingot. I have read on. What’s this? “ Philoso- 
phy.” Worse and worse. Now he says philosophy 
is sweet milk. He might as well say sour butter. 

_[ Closes volume. 

Ada. [embraces him.] You are a dear, silly old 
father. 

Ingot. And you are a dear, silly young daughter. 
But you can go now—go to your room. 
_ Ada. But I want to ‘stay here. 


Nobody can 


Friar 
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Ingot. You can’t. 

Ada. Eh? 

Ingot. To dinner. 

Ada. The usual city folks ? 

Ingot. Yes, and— 

Ada. [carelessly.] Cousin Dick! 

Ingot. Yes, and Cousin Dick. So leave the room. 

Ada. But I want my Shakspeare. 

Gets volume in her arms, goes L. 

Ingot. [sadly.| Ah, Ada, I believe you love! 
your Shakspeare better than you do me. 

Ada. In a different way, papa. 

Ingot. How ? 

Ada. I love my Shakspeare and I love you. 
[Embraces Incor.] My dear old daddy. There! 
[| Kisses him.] Don’t be jealous. You and Shak- 
speare are two such different men. 

[Haut laughing, L. 1 E. 

Ingot. I flatter myself that we are! If she had | 
stopped here, I should have been puzzled. I must | 
lose no time over this, for Ada’s dislike to her, 
cousin is increasing every day. [Goes upc.] A| 
quarter to twelve. Will he come or not? How 
Ada insisted in staying here! [Nervously looking 
out of L. U. E. window.] If Thomas should come | 
without him. There he is. [Looks pleased.| Alone! | 
[Depressed.| No! there’s some one following him | 
on horseback. They’ve stopped. He’s getting 
down off his horse at my door. I feel quite flur- 
ried. Ill go and take three or four glasses of 
wine to recover myself. [aot L. 1 Ez. 

Voice of Thomas [off R. U. E.] This way, sir, 
this way. 

Enter, R. U. E., bowing in DAVID GARRICK. 

Garrick. [looking round, aside.] Nice sort of a 
place. 

Thomas. [going down u.] beg pardon, sir, but 
may I ask—are you Mr. David Garrick—the fa- 
mous Mr. Garrick of the theatres Royal, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden ? 

Garrick. For the tenth time, my dear friend, | 
you have asked me that question, and for the | 
tenth time I have the honor to answer, ‘I am.” 


I expect some one. 


- Thomas. I beg pardon, sir! No offense! Ill 
tell master directly. aa lifting hands in won- | 
der.|. David Garrick ! {[Hvit L. 1 BE. 


Garrick. [up c.| What a singular adventure. 
This morning I received a note, bidding me be at 
Temple Bar at ten o’clock, where a euide would 
be in waiting ; I was punctual to the appointment, 
I found this man, rode after him, and—here I) 
am. But where am I? Nice place—[coming | 
down c.) substantial furniture—I wonder who the 
gentleman can be? Stop! why may it not be a 
lady? That coxcomb Barry: would think so. He 
says such happy contingencies are all that make) 
the profession endurable. If so, the fair incognita 
will find me singularly frigid to her charms. Why 
may it not be her? ‘“ Her ” of that face ! that one | 
face that haunts me still! Oh, that night! her. 
features and her eyes betrayed her sympathy with 
me. We met, pulse to pulse, and heart to heart, 
and for that hour Hamlet lived. [ Hacited. | The 
audience were cold—not a sound! ‘Our eyes met, 
and we looked into each other’s minds. I played 
for her—for her applause I was like one inspired, 
and only saw that one faée, that one look. Those 


note.| ‘Dear Davy—After making inquiries about 
your charmer of all the box-openers, I have found 
out that she is either the daughter of the Duke of 
Dorchester, or the sister of Sir John Dunbar, or 
the wife—” [lets hand holding note drop disap- 
pointedly.| Who can she be? I play to her and 
for her! By Jove, if this only should be her— 

Voice of Ingot. [of/L.1£.] Are you sure it’s him ? 

Garrick. [aside.| That doesn’t sound much like 
a lady’s voice. 

Enter, L.1%., Incot. They salute. 

Ingot. [aside.| He’s a good-looking fellow. 

Garrick. {aside.| Some wealthy cit. 

Ingot. [aside.] I never was so near a player 
before. Pooh! I suppose they are very like other 
men. [| Advances; aloud.| Am I speaking to Mr. 
Garrick, of Drury Lane Theatre ? 

Garrick. {proudly.] My features are tolerably 
well known about town, sir! 

Ingot. Very likely. [Dryly.] But I never go to 
the play-house. 

Garrick. To what am I to attribute the honor 
of this interview? Is it for a wager? 

Ingot. Not at all. 

Garrick. Then may I inquire— 

Ingot. Wholam? My name is Ingot, Simon 
| Ingot, one of the Corporation of London, and a 
Director of the East India Company—I may add, 
|I am very well known on ’Change ! 

Garrick. Possibly ; but I never go into the city ! 

Ingot.' Eh ® [ Laughs. Aside.| A devilish good 
joke! He pays me back in my own coin. 

Garrick. [coldly.] Mr. Ingot, pardon me that 
I ask in what way I can be of service to you. I 
have but small interest in the Corporation of 
London, or in the East India Company ; and you, 
I take it, have no desire to make your first ae 
peaffince on any stage! 

Ingot. Me a play- “actor ! 
better joke than the other. 

Garrick. Then I cannot understand in what 
other way— 

Ingot. Vil tell you, Mr. Garrick, ; Pi tet 
you, butsit down. [They sit, Weise G., INGOT 
L. C.] You see, sir, I am aman of business, and in 
business we have business ways. I am downright - 
and straightforward, regular and methodical as 
my ledger—debtor and creditor, and balance and 
balance ! That’s all I know. 

Garrick. Yes, I can understand that that’s all | 
| you know! 

Ingot. Now, I never went inside a play-house, 
and never mean to go. You are a play-actor— 
I don’t mean to say that that’s any crime of yours. 
No, no; let every mau stick to his trade. Inever 
went to the play in my life, I say, but at the same 
time I don’t blame them as does; if they like it, 
they have a right to please themselves. Now, 
Mr. Garrick, I hear that you are a wonderfully 
clever man. ; 

Garrick. Mr. Ingot! 4 

Ingot. A—genius in—in tragedy and omega ' 

Garrick. Really, sir. | 

Ingot. And make the fortune of any play-house 
where you happen to play. me 

Garrick. Really, sir, my modesty won’t let am ‘lh 
contradict so complimentary a statement. 


Why, this is even a 
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wide dark eyes understood me—they consoled me 


[Pause.] Who was she? I asked a friend to in- 
quire; I have his note in my pocket. [Reads 


for the want of comprehension in the rest!|- 


Ingot. Now, what do you get by it? | 
Garrick. [aghast.] I beg your pardon— 
Ingot. What do you make by it? What’ 
wages ?- 
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Garrick. [indignantly.| Sir! wages? 

Ingot. Don’t be offended. J have a reason for | 
asking—what do you get by it? 

Garrick. [aside.| A curious old fish, 
[Aloud.| Eh? © 

Ingot. What do you gain? 

: Garrick. Hem !—popularity ! fame! 

4 Ingot. Never mind popularity and fame! They 
express no commercial value! In plain English, 
what amount does play-acting bring you in by 
the year—per annum? 

Garrick. I—I really don’t know ! 

Ingot. [annoyed.] Don’t know!—don’t know 
what you make a year? [Aside.] What odd 
people the severe are! [Aloud.] Don’t you keep 
any books? 

Garrick. Very few, except play-books. 

5 Ingot. But you must have some idea of your 
profits—come, at a rough guess. 

Garrick. Since you are so pressing—let me see 
—let me say about three thousand a year. 

Ingot. Three thousand? T’llmake it four—five 
—six thousand, and settle it on you for life, if 
you'll leave the play-house, leave London, leave 
England, and go to America, Seringapatam, Abys- 
sinia, nywhere, so that you’ll never come back 
again and that we never hear of you again. 

Garrick. Leave the stage ? 
‘ Ingot. Isn’t that enough ? 
own terms. 

Garrick. What possible interest can you have 
in my departure from England ? 

Ingot. That’s it! I thought you would want to 
know— 

Garrick. Naturally ; and since you are so 
straightforward. and downright— 

Ingot. {drawing his chair nearer.] Mr. Garrick, 
though a player, everybody speaks of you as an 
honest man! No, I don’t mean that— 

Garrick. [smiling. ] Go on. 

Ingot. 1am going to trust you with a secret 
which concerns my happiness—my happiness and 
the happiness of one.very dear to me—dearer than 
my own life— 

Garrick. Mr. Ingot, you interest me. 

Ingot. Mr. Garrick, I wasn’t always a rich man! 
I was only aclerk in the East India Company, and 
my position was humble and my salary low. I 
had four hundred a year. At Bombay I married 
_ $| the daughter of a lieutenant in the British army ; 
| he was of high family, but had no money ; plenty 

of blue blood, but no cash. He gave his blessing, 
and my wife brought me a dower of virtue and 
obedience. Well, his blessing, my wife’s virtue 
| and obedience, and my four hundred a year, all 
added together, only made four hundred a year. 
Still, we were happy, very happy, but it wasn’t to 
My poor wife died in giving birth to a 
. My Ada, my dear, darling child, 
_Lemotion| if I had not had her left with me, I, too, 

tht have died. [Pause.] But you are a young 
oS Garrick, and don’t know what it is to 


this. 


Then name your 


—— 
2 


eanaing figuring, calculating, 
one day I hit upon a plan of 
es of the East India Company. 
on; I was “tl reward- 


. {me. 


ed. After fifteen years of lucky speculation I re- 
turned to England with my daughter Ada, a direc- 


| tor of the company and a man of fortune. 


Garrick. Very well, my dear sir, but I do not 
see anything in this of importance to me. 

Ingot. Stay. 
I am coming to it. 
tell you she’s all my pleasure now—well, sir, about 
a year ago she went on a visit to her aunt on the 
mother’s side, a lady of high family, and one night 
that unfortunate woman, that unhappy old lady, 
took her to Drury Lane Theatre— 

Garrick. {half aside.| I begin to see now. 

Ingot. She came home raving about one Romeo 
and Othello, and Mr. Macbeth, and a whole pack 
of people of whom I know nothing, and want to 
know less! But—and she spoke in such terms of 
you, and she has taken to such curious ways that 
it set me thinking, and I have found out [im a 
whisper to GARRICK] that she has fallen in love 
with you! 

Garrick. [calmly.| Humph! 
in love with a new toy! 

Ingot. No, Mr. Garrick, it’s love—a real, true, 
downright passion. She don’t know that I know 
ityet. Mr. Garrick, you’ve no idea what a strange, 
wild girl she is—brought up in India among them 
women! Why, she says that genius and talents 
are a thousand times superior to birth and fortune. 
Knows nothing of the world, you see! [GARRICK 
bows.] Why, she actually turns up her nose at the 
East India ‘Company, and thinks you are as good 
as a director or a nabob! 


As a child falls 


Garrick. [lightly.| Iam very much obliged to 
her, ’'m sure. She is young—her- imagination is 
easily excited. You should talk to her—you should 


be more imperative. 

Ingot. Imaginative! You don’t know her. 
Why, that girl can twist me round her little finger 
with a look or a smile, and she knows it. Why, 
sir, she’s capable of marrying yow, and making me 
give my consent to it, and what a horrible thing 
that would be ! 

Garrick.. [smiling.| Fearful! 

Ingot. No, no, no. 

Garrick. All right. 

Ingot. | beg your pardon, Mr. Garrick, I didn't 
mean that. But I have got other views for her— 
a cousin of hers—a young man who will be a peer 
some day. My pride—a family arrangement, you 
see. So now, Mr. Garrick, you will see why I ask 
you to give up the stage. 

Garrick. Impossible! - 

Ingot. Impossible ? 

Garrick. Give up the stage ? 

Ingot. Not when I offer you double the money? 

Garrick. Money! [Rises.] What money can 
compensate an actor for the loss of his art, the 
loss of fame, and the brilliant excitements of his life? 

Ingot. [rises.] Humph! That’s just what Ada 
says! You won’t tell— 

Garrick. Mr. Ingot, your daughter i is safe from 
My heart is already given. 

[Shakes hands with INcov. 

Ingot. 1 am glad to hear it. 

Garrick. You have heard that David Garrick is 
an honest man. I will prove it by showing that 
you have not done wrong in confiding in me. I 
will cure your daughter of this romantic folly. 
She shall ask you to-morrow to be let wed the 
man you please to select. 


Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. Garrick; | 
My daughter Ada—I needn’t | 
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Ingot. She will? 
Garrick. More than that. I give you my word 
that I will marry no man’s daughter without her 
| father’s consent, and unless he comes to me, hat 
| in hand, to beg the honor of my alliance. 
Ingot. [surprised.] Eh? 


honor of your alliance ? 

Garrick. Precisely. That’s my pride. 

Ingot. On your word of honor ? 

Garrick. On my word of honor. 

Ingot. As a gentleman ? 

Garrick. As an actor—precisely the same thing. 

Ingot. Your’ hand. [They shake hands.] But 
how— Oh, I see, you will leave London? 

Garrick. On the contrary— 

Ingot. Ob, how foolish of me. Of course, you'll | 
_ tell the people at the play-hcuse not to let her in! 

Garrick. [smiles.| Nothing of the sort. But) 
you'll see. I don’t play to-night. | 

Ingot. Ob, don’t you? 

Garrick. Suppose you invite me to dinner?) 
[EHasily.] You know—you know— 

Ingot. I know? you seem to know all about it. 


ner— 
Garrick. Who are they ? 
Ingot. Friends that knew me when I was poor— 
very respectable people— 
Garrick. They'll do very well. Oh, I’ll come. 
Ingot. But Ada—I’m to send her back to her 
aunt’s. 
Garrick. No! 
Ingot. No? 'Then how are you to avoid her? 
Garrick. Not at all. Imust see her at the din- 
“ner—give her a seat beside me. 
Ingot. (indignantly.| Mr. Garrick ? 
Garrick. What! do you doubt my word? 
Ingot. [after a pause.|] No! [Takes GARRICK’S 
hand.| No! I like your face. I don’t know what 
you mean, but—come to dinner with me, come to 
dinner! You will cure her— 

Garrick. {going up to R. U. E.] David Garrick 
has given his word. [False exit BR. U. E., returns. ] 
By the bye, what time do you dine? 

Ingot. [u. c., front.| At four. 

Garrick. Four. Till thena— 

[Bows and exit R. U. E. 

Ingot. [bows low.] What have I done? Invited 
him to dinner. Am I.wrong? No; there is some- 
thing about him that says I may trust even my 
daughter in his presence. 

Voice of Ada [of L. 1 £.] I tell you it is not so, 
| Dick! 

Voice of Chivy [off L. 1 E.] I say it is! 

Ingot. [crosses to table, R.] There they are— 
quarreling, as usual. [ Takes seat R., and reads book. 
Enter, L. 1 £., disputing, ADA and CHIVY, to C.. 

Ada. Yowre absurd, Dick ! you’re absurd, very 
_ absurd! 

Chivy. But you-won’t listen to me! 

Ada. No! 

Chivy. Ob, here’s your father. 

_Ingot. Morning, Dick! 

_ Chivy. He shall be umpire and referee. Munkey; 
she says— 

Ingot. You are wrong ! 

Chivy. [c.] Eh? how can you say that I am 
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Yow ll wed no woman. 
unless her father comes, hat in hand, to beg the 


/early age—sacriticed to an old wretch— 
| 
| 


| ciety ! 


The fact is, I have invited a few friends to din- i 


wrong, when you hayen’t heard a word of the 
dispute ? 
Ingot. It doesn’t matter. You are wrong, Dick. 
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Adu. Of course he is, father. 

Chivy. That’s singular, for only yesterday you 
were of the same opinion as me. 

Ingot. What is it? 

Chivy. Why, about Lady Landover’s second 
marriage. 

Ingot. Humph! 

Ada. Poor lady! she was made to marry at an 


Chivy. Wretch ? 

Ada. Wretch! And now that she is a widow, 
she has a right to obey the dictates of her own 
heatt. 

Chivy. The customary usages of society— 

Ada. [sneering.| The customary usages of so- 
Love can laugh at the customary usages 
of society. 

Chivy. To go and marry a painter ! 

Ada. A great genius ! 

Chivy. As ugly a dog as my bull-pup, Pincher. 

Ada. Genius can’t be ugly ! 

Chivy. Yes, it can! 

Ada. No, it can’t! 

Chivy. Yes, it can! 

Ada. It can’t! 

Chivy. Can! Ah! what will the world say? 

Ada. The world of fools and fops and brainless 
coxcombs! She is well out of it! 

Chivy. My dear cousin, while you were in India 
you must have suffered from a coup. 

Ada. Lucky cousin! a sunstroke couldn’t affect 
your brain! 

Ingot. [looks up, from book.| Hold your tongues, 
both of you! 

Chivy. [looks from Incor to ADA.] Yes, hold 
your tongues, both of you. 

Ingot. Dick, will you come to dinner to- day? 

Chivy. No, Nunkey, thank you, I’m invited out 
to dine with Lord Tantivy’s groom, and Dick 
Martin, the trainer. 

Ada. [takes seat at L. C. oe half aside.) Tam 
glad of that. 

Ingot. Your cousin waits you to stay. 

Ada. [quickly.] Oh, don’t on my account. [After 
pause.| Are you going to the play to-night ? 

Chivy. No, t never go when Garrick don’t play. 

Ada. | pretended tmnocently.| And don’t Mr. 
Garrick play to-night ? 

Ingot. {aside.] AS though she did not know that. 

Chivy. No. 

Ada. Dick, are you acquainted with Mr. Garrick? 

Chivy. Oh, intimately. 

Ada. Then you can tell me what sort of man 
he is. I know you have such good taste—[aside | 
in horses. 

Chivy. (delighted, to INGor.] She says Pve got | 
good taste. I’m getting on, ain’t I? 

Ingot. [hesitatingly.] Yes, you are getting on. | 

Ada. What is he? What do you think of his | 


talents ? es 
T think of . 


| 
: 
| 
: 
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Chivy. Oh, what are his talents? 
Darran talents, that his talents are such that the ¢ 
most talented must confess that his talents are |t_ 
talents that—that—you understand. 

Ada. [sighs.) Ah! [Eagerly.] But about his 
genius ? 

Chivy. Yes, I was going to say about his: geniw 
Davy’s genius is so wedded to his talents, 
when his talents break down his genius ie 
through, and he wins by a neck. 

Ada. Teagerly.| But his fecninds? his 


- 


Chivy. Oh, Davy’s character and mind? Oh, | ater y leaning her head on his shoulder.| How long | 
sound in mind and limb. Oh, he’s sought for by | you were, Smith! 
the most eminent—and— [chuckling] he’s a pach Smith. The fault of the missus! she do take | 
favorite with the ladies. [ADA looks downcast. | such a long time to clean herself. 

Ingot. [aside.| I have done wrong, perhaps, to. Mrs. Smith. Lov’, Smith, how can I help it, when 
invite him here. I have seven children to take care of? Ah, Ara- 

Chivy. But a man of honor. He would pay his minta, my dear, take my advice—never you get 
debts in advance, rather than risk the forfeit of| married ! 
his word. [ADA smiles to herself. Brown. [growling.| She’s not likely to! 

Ingot. [aside.| No, I have not done wrong. [ARAMINTA looks offended. 

Ada. You forget, Dick! you are keeping your; Jngot. Mr. Jones, don’t please wobble about 
company waiting. \that way in your seat. [JONES stops fidgeting. 

Chivy. Ob, no, I— . | BROWN and SmitH are nodding sleepily. 

Ada. But I say you are. [ Rises. Araminta. Mr. Jones, don’t wobble! I can’t 

Ingot. Oh, very well, he is, then. bear to see anybody wobble. 

Chivy. But— Ingot. He’s likely to—you’ve kept him wobbling 

Ada. [forcing CuIvy up R. C.] But I say you! these last ten years. Why don’t you make it up | 
Beast go—your cravat is all right. |and marry ? 

Chivy. That Imay get back the sooner. [7o| Araminta. Hem! the pursuit of literature i is SO 
ot] T say, Nunkey, she és fond of me. engrossening. 

Ingot. Very. I say, Dick, come back early, ’ve| Brown. [wakes up.|] Eh, Smith? 
" something to speak to you about. | Smith. [wakes up.) Brown! 

[Exit CHIVY, R. U. E., in good humor. Brown. Any news? 

Ada. [seated again.] There, 1am glad he has} Smith. No, no news. 
gone. He is becoming my aversion. | Brown. Silks is up. 

Ingot. Your aversion! Why? because you) Smith. Ah! [pause] and cottons is down. 
make him your aversion. I see nothing so dis- Ingot. Iam glad to hear that, for the sake of 
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; agreeable about him. At least he is a good-look- | the poor. [AbDA pats his cheeks. 
| jng young man. _| Brown. [after pause.| Cold, rather. 
Ada. Oh, father! . Smith. Tt is cool. 
Ingot. And when his great uncle dies he’ll be a} Jones. Very co-co-co-cold. 
peer of the realm, and you'll be a lady. : Smith. I said coolish. 
Ada. Ta lady? Brown. And I said cold. 
Ingot. Yes, a lady! Isn’t that good enough for, Mrs. 8S. Come, gentlemen, don’t quarrel—until 
- you, miss? after dinner. 
is Ada. How unhappy that woman must be who| Smith. Dinner—is it ready ? 
despises her husband! Ingot. 1 am only waiting for one more guest— 
Ingot. Bow, wow! bow, wow! There you go Enter THOMAS, R. U. E. 


in the clouds again! Thomas. Mr. David Garrick! [Remains RB. U. E. 
Ada. What pride to have a husband who can| All. [rise, amazed.] Garrick! . 
ride a horse or drive a coach a little better than} Ada. David Garrick ! 
his groom! A man who never goes to bed sober!| Smith. Garrick, the player! 
Ingot. [rises.] What of that? Every English-; Mrs. S. Mr. Ingot, you surely have never in- 
man drinks. It’s a debt he owes to his country vited him! 
and his wine merchant. But I won’t hear any| Jngot. [comes down c. a little.| Yes, I have. 
more about it. It all comes of your going to; As I never go to see the players, I thought Vd 


boarding-school. Go and dress for dinner. have him come see me. 
Ada. [listlessly.| Who’s coming? - Ada. [aside.] In this dress! Oh, I look fright- 
Ingot. A few friends, I’ve told you. . ttl! [Exit L. 1B. 
Ada. City folks! This dress will do! Smith. We'll have him recite some of his pieces 
THOMAS enters, R. U. E. to us. 


Thomas. Mr. and Mrs. Smith! ‘ Brown. (bass voice.| A tragedy. 
Enter, R. U. E., Mr. and Mrs. SmitH down c.| Jones. Or a co-co-co-comedy. 
InGot and ADA receive them. Mrs. S. Or a b’oprer! 


- . je , 
Poe ree ee " 
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_Ingot. How do you do? Ara. AD op-e-ry. 
“Smith. How do you do, Simon ? Voice. [off R.] The coach to wait! 
[Takes chair, L. C., front. | Smith and Brown. He’s come in a coach. 

omas. [at R. U. E.] Mr. and Miss Brown! -Mrs. S. [to ARAMINTA.] He’s got a coach, my 
s. Smith. [to ADA.] How are you, my dear?| dear. 
seat R. C C. at table. ADA L. C. by INGoT,| Jones. He’s got a co-co-co- coach. 
ug. Thomas. My. Garrick. 
R. U. E., Mr. BROWN and ARAMINTA.| Enter, R. U. E., DAVID GARRICK, in second |: 
AMINTA’S business of being vulgarly mincing dress; allsalute; INGOT receives himup c. Exit 
walk and affectedly refined in her speech., ‘THOMAS. le 
low are you, Ingot? [Shakes INcov’s| Ingot. Glad to see you, Mr. Garrick. Let me |- 
ig: at wy near SMITH. introduce you to my ‘old friends. Mr. Smith, of ling 

nes ! the firm of Smith, Smith & Co. [GARRICK leans | + 
JONES: shakes INGOT’S easily on back of Mrs. SMIvu’s chair, but it Sright-. 

eee takes seat. ens her.] Miss Araminta Brown. 

Araminta. [comes forward, holding her dress |\4_ 
out at both sides. Aside.] I hope he’ll notice my — 3 
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(Act II, Scene 1. 


| new dress. [Courtesys very low; GARRICK bows; 
ARAMINTA returns to her seat R. 
Ingot. Mr. Brown. 
Brown. How are you ? 
[ Plunges down in his chair. 
Ingot. Mr. Jones. 
Jones. How do you d-d-do? 
[ Sits down embarrassed. 


Garrick. No doubt of it. 

Ingot. A distinguished writer. 

Brown. Only she has never published anything. 

Garrick. How cruel in the publishers to keep | 
back such gems from the eyes of the world. 

Ara. Dear me! how delightful—for a player. 

Ingot. Of course you have heard the name of 
Smith. 

Garrick. No, I don’t think I ever did hear the 
name of Smith. 

Ingot. | mean the old family. Smith with an 7%, 
and not Smythe with ay and ane. 

Garrick. On second thought, perhaps I have 
heard of Smith. 

Mrs. S. If we had on’y know’d as you were a- 
coming, we’d a-brought our seven children. 

Garrick. Seven! the mother of seven children! 
Such charms as Mistress Smith’s cannot be too 
often repeated ! 

Mrs. S. Oh, Mr. Garrick! [Low courtesy, crosses 
a little L.| Do you hear that, Sawny? Aren’t you 
proud of the honor ? 

Smith. I don’t know about the honor. 
know is that J have to pay the piper! 

Mrs. S. Oh, Sawny! [Returns to her chair. 

Garrick. [aside.| An odd lot of people! What 
must the daughter of the house be? [Speaks with 
Mrs. SMITH, resting right hand on back of her 
chair. 


All I 


Enter, L. 1 &., ADA, i second dress. 
Ingot. [takes her hand, "aside. ] Dressed like a 
duchess! [Leads her tou. c.] Mr. Garrick, Mr. 


c.] permit me to present to you my daughter. 
[ADA’Ss business of confusion, GARRICK’S starton 
recognition. 

Garrick. Great heavens! 

Ingot. What’s the matter? 

THOMAS enters, R. U. E. 

Thomas. Dinner is served. 

All.[except INGOT, ADA. and GARRICK. | Dinner! 

Ingot. Mr. Garrick, will you give my daughter 
your hand ? 

Garrick. [takes ADA’s hand very respectfully. 
Aside.] IfI had but known. ‘oo late! [Leads 
ADA Up C. to R. U. E., aside.] -Too late! 

t vit, R. U. E., with ADA. 
Exeunt, R.U. E. , ARAMINTA, JONES, M RS. SMITH 

and INcor; BROWN and. SMITH meet at R. U 

E., where BROWN facing L., takes SMITH’S 

right armwith his right, so that, in trying to 

exit, they turn each other twice; discovering 

error, they take arms properly and exeunt R. U. E. 


And Lae 
ScenE.—Same as Act I. Two candles on R. table, 
and two on L. table, lit—discovering R., at table, 


Mrs. SMITH C., behind it; ARAMINTA on her Ingot. Don’t be alarmed. — 
left, beside it; ADA on her right, beside it; all) Mr. Garrick made a pile of the decanters, 


seated, drinking tea or eating cake. 


Ingot. Of course you have heard of Miss Brown? | 


Garrick! [GARRICK turns and comes down k. of 


| 


| fans herself violently. Crash, not so loud as before. 


Mrs. S. I do so love a cup of tea. 
Ara. And this is such a good one. 
Ada. [aside.| What is he doing now? [Loud 
laughter off R. U. E. Aloud.| What’s that? 
(Half rises. 
Mrs. S. The gentlemen are beginning to feel 
their wine. 
Ara. Oh! that Mr. Garrick is such a queer man. 
He’s been saying such things to me. 
Mrs. S. What did he say, Araminta ? 
Ara. Oh, impossible to repeat, my dear. 
Mrs. 8. Do, don’t be afraid of us. 
[ARAMINTA shakes her head. 


Enter, 8. U. E., in @ rage, SMITH, talking as he 
comes On. 


Smith. I tell you I won’t bear it—I won’t bear it. 

Mrs. S. [rises to him c.] What’s the matter, 
Sawny ? 

Smith. Oh, it’s that Mr. Garrick. 

Mrs. S. What has he done ? 

Smith. I saw he was very fond of the claret, 
and I told him that I had some very good that I 
could let him have at three pounds a dozen—you 
know, the lot I can’t get rid of—when he broke 
out against me, said such things shouldn’t be 
spoken of in the company of gentlemen; began 
talking about tradespeople and shopkeepers and 
usurers, and such like, and called me a Shylock. 
[c. front, opening his legs and arms in attitude.) 
Do I look like Shylock, my dear? 

Ara. Oh, delightful! He meant the character 


/in the Merchant of Venice. 


Smith. Well, if a merchant of Venice in any 
way offended him, is that any reason why he 


should insult a liveryman of the Corporation of 


London ? 
Enter, R. U. E., JONES, very agitated. 


Jones. I want to go home. [Comes down c.] 
W-w-where’s my hat? I w-w-want to go home. 

Smith. What’s the matter, Jones? 

Jones. Mr. Garrick’s been mum-mum-mum- 
ock-mocking me! 

Ara. Dear me! 

Jones. Ye-es, he said I stut-tut-tutter, and 
then he began stut-tut-tut-tering too. 

Mrs. S. That must have been funny. I should 


“|have liked to have seen that. 


Ara. [to Mrs. SMiTH.] For shame! 

Ada. [agitated.| Don’t go till you see my father. 

Jones. I want my hat—I want to go home. 

[Looks on table, L 

Smith. Don't goin anger, Jones, and without 
your tea. [He has a cup of tea in hand, R., Jront. 
‘Loud crash off 8. U. E., as of glass. 

Ladies. What’s that » 

Smith. The hactor again! He’s drunk as a fish. 

Jones. As a fif-fif-fif-tish ! : 


Smith. He’s so drunk that he don’t know | 
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whether he’s drunk or sober. [ADA’s bye-play \t 


begins to be rather hl aaacae alarm, restlessness, 
disgust, ete. 


Jones. He’s as d-d- drutk as the very dev-dey- | 1 ¢ 


devil! [ARAMINTA stops her ears, and afterwards — 


Enter, R. U. E., INGOT and. Brown. ADA h 
rises and leans Sorward, left hand on edge of 
table, right hand on her heart. 

It’s only in 


atop of the other, and then threw a gla 
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Brown. When smash—bang! and all went over. 
But he missed this time. 

Enter, R. U. E., clothes disordered, wig awry, face 
jlushed, rufiies and wristbands loose, GARRICK, 
to c.; clings to INGOT. 

Garrick. ’S a lie! ’n infernal lie, Brown. I 
never missed before in all my life! [ADA és very 
much affected.| Give me a decanter—l’ll have a} 
shy at the tea-urn! [Mrs. Smira and ARAMIN- | 
TA half rise in terror. INGOT restrains GARRICK. 

Smith. No, no, no! Wait till after tea! [GAR- 
RICK staggers down C., and takes cup from SMITH, 
which SMire: held out as a defense. 

Garrick. Thank’ee, I don’t mind if I do. 
[BROWN speuks to INGOT, and then going to sofa, 
R., lies down and goes to sleep leisurely, handker- 
chief over face. 

Smith. Confound the fellow, he’s taken my tea! 

Ingot. It’s only his fun, it’s his way—let him do 
as he likes. [He watches ADA most of the time. 

Garrick. [clings to INGor.] What an old trump! 
I say, you give us a mag-nan-inificent dinner! 
A good spread—lots of wine! Wine and women— 
that’s my motto! What’s your motto? No motto? 
Why, [to all] this old fellow ain’t got any motto. 

Sings drunkenly.| ‘‘ For wine inspires us and 
ires us!” [Goes to table and nearly falls over 

ARAMINTA, upsetting cup on her. 

Ara. Oh, my dress! My new dress! [To t. 
Sront, where JONES bends down, hands on the fore- 

part of his thighs, scrutiniz ing her dress, as if 
| short-sighted, while she dusts it with handkerchief. 
| She returns to her seat with JONES. 

Garrick. Wine inspires us. Ha, ha! 

[ Glass in hand. 

Smith. Mr. Garrick, [like a glass of good wine 
myself. Wve got three dozen of capital port I 
could let you have cheap. 

Garrick. Oh, you jolly old Shylock ! 

Smith. [goes K., in disgust.] Shylock! My 
name’s Smith! Smith, of the firm’of Smith, Smith 
and Co., sir! 

Garrick. How are you, old Coco and Smith? 

Smith. Coco! 

[Hxchanges look with Mrs. SMITH. 

Garrick. lsay, Brown! [Looks round, then Rr. 
Laughs discordantly.| Where’s our old friend 

Brown? Oh, there’s Brown, asleep in the arms 
of Morpheus. [ARAMINTA and Mrs. SMITH 
scream; business with fan and stopping their ears. 

Ara. To speak of being in anybody's arms in 

the presence of ladies. 

| Ingot. You had better sit down, Mr. Garrick. 

~| Garrick. I want to sit down. T say—[smiling 

t| sillily] let’s all sit on the floor. [InGor keeps him 

| up from falling.) Let’s everybody sit on everybody 
| else’s lap! [Staggers R., and nearly sits on ARA- 
+) MINTA, who draws her chair back in fright. GAR- 

RICK bestrides a chair and rushes it over to her, 

ae sitting down, snaps his handkerchief at her 

| plumes. She is bewildered and shakes her head ; 

NES stands behind her in fright. Mrs. SMITH 

gone down to R. front, to talk with SmrrH. 

A has crossed to L. C., but INGOT avoids her. 

| She stands there, resting. hand on table in irreso- 
nm and agitation. Handkerchief striking ARA- 

NTA’S hes business kept up as ge as it 


overreaching ARAMINTA and “JONES.] 
id old gold on you hs ate me 
unch, ela 


tt 


Ingot. Vl brew it myself. I am a famous fist 
at punch. [Exit R. U. E. 

Ada. [comes beside GARRICK.] Mr. Garrick! 
[SmirH and Mrs. SMITH, ARAMINTA and JONES 
speak in pairs in dumb show, but occasionally 
glance at ADA and GARRICK, to keep up the one- 
ness of the scene. 

Garrick. (aside, natural voice.| I expected this. 

[Sadly. 

Ada. [tearfully.| It is not like you to give way 
often to such low pleasures of the table. The 
opinion I had entertained cannot be such an error ; 
the idea was so different that night when I saw 
you play Hamlet. 

Garrick. [aside.| Hamlet! [Lifts his head, but 
drops it again.| She cannot forget that night. 

Ada. You seemed like one inspired, an inspira- 
tion springing from an elevated mind. How one 
passion seemed to chase another from your heart, 
how fear of a ghost melted into love for a dead 
father’s memory ! 
inspiring words— 

Garrick. [lifts his head.] Belonged to me? 
[| Rises.] You were right! The language was the 
nobie poet’s own—the passion, fire, feeling, force 
—the man we act, we are! Then Hamlet, Lear, 
Macbeth, they live again. The sudden inspira- 
tion— 

Enter, R. U. E., INGOT, followed by THOMAS, car- 
rying bowl of punch and glasses on salver, which 
he puts on table ; INGOT claps GARRICK on the 
shoulder, and points to punch-bowl. 

[Aside to Ineor.] I forgot—I forgot! 

Ada. {eagerly.| Yes—the sudden inspiration 
springs— 

Garrick. [drunkenly.| The—the sudden inspi- 
ration springs from— What does it spring from, 
Jones? [Laughs.] Ha, ha! It springs from the 
bottle! Where’s the punch ? 

Ingot. You’ve had too much, Mr. Garrick. 

[ADA turns away L. C. up, hiding her tears. 

Garrick. I don’t mind if I do. Give old Coco 
some with his muffin! Have another, Arathusa ? 

Ara. Araminta, sir ! 

Garrick. Arathusaminta, then! 

Ada. [comes beside GARRICK, as before.] Mr. 
Garrick, you were saying that Hamlet’s obedience 
to the will of a murdered father, struggling with 
his love for a guilty mother— 

Garrick. [|drunkenly.| He never did kill his 
mother! Whatever ill-disposed people may say, 
Hamlet never did kill his mother, whatever he 

might have done to anybody else’s mother! [ADA 
turns uway L., disconsolately. INGOT smiles, up 

c.] Ingot, my city Trojan, let’s have that other 

glass ! [ Rises. 
yr a [struggles with him.] You are not sober, 

Mr. Garrick ! 

Garrick. Tam sober—I am, you muddy-faced 
scoundrel—I am sober! [ Gets glass. 

Mrs. 8S. When are you going to hact, Mr. Gar- 
Tick ? 

- Garrick. Hact, Mother Smith ? 

. Mrs. S. Mother Smith! 

Garrick. You are a mother, ain’t you? mother 
of seventeen children ? é 

Smith. I should like to see you play the Merchant 
of Venice you speak so much about. 

Ara. Oh, give us a tradge-e-dy ! 

Jones. Or & C0-C0-Co- comedy ! 

[ADA crosses to R. Trini: to seat there. 
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AVR RICK. 


[Act I, Scene 1, 


Mrs. S. Or a piece out of the hop-e-roar ! 
Garrick. [imitates.| Hoperoar! [In seat by 
ARAMINTA, plays with her feather. She draws) 


Smith. [pushed forward by Mrs. Sm1rH.] Mr. 
Garrick, do you know, sir, that-you are speaking 
to my wife? [GARRICK seizes him by the throat. 


back; he follows; she defends with fan; Jones Struggle.| Ob! [ Mrs. SMITH seizes his coat-tails; 
gets teapot and rushes at GARRICK, who rises.; ARAMINTA seizes Mrs. SmiITH’s skirts; JONES 
JONES puts teapot down, frightened. SMITH cross- | seizes ARAMINTA’S skirts. ; 

es to L. table, and strikes cards on table. JONES; Garrick. Old Cold Muffins wants bloodshed! 
goes to him.] Give Coco his muffin. [Going L.]|Ha! wouldst struggle with the Nemean lion’s 


i 


Cards! I doat on cards! [At table. 
Ada. [aside.| A gamester! | Shocked. 
Garrick. Vll play the two of you! 

first ace for ten guineas—forty—fifty ! | 

[Business with cards between the three. | 
Ada. [faintly.| Dear father, dear father! 
Garrick. [sings.| ‘‘ Dear father, dear father.” 


She is, you d——d old scoundrel! Why, why—, 
he, he—[{laughing] here’s a pack of drunken | 
cards! funniest thing I ever saw in my life. 

Jones. [| playing.| T-t-ten. [GARRICK puts can- 
dle to JONES’ mouth, who blows it out; JONES 
coughs. | 

Smith. [laughs.] Ho, ho, ho! [GARRICK puts | 
second candle to his mouth; same business of 
Smita blowing it out and coughing. 

Garrick. (laughs, takes pack.| Are the cards all | 
shuffled? 

Jones. Ye-es, the c-c-c-cards are all shu-uffled. | 

Garrick. Jones, [imitating] if you can’t speak, } 
why d-d-don’t you sing? | 

Jones. You sing, M-M-Mr. Garrick. | 

Garrick. So I will, if you’ll join in the chorus. 

Jones. Yes, Vl j-j-join in the co-co-co-chorus. 

Garrick. [slaps SMITH on shoulder.| It’s all! 
right, Jones says; [imitating] he'll join in the | 
' co-co-co-chorus. [Sings in a broken voice.| ‘‘ Wine 
| inspires—” [Breaks down. 

Jones. Th-th-that’s too high. 

Garrick. You begin, then. 

Jones. [stuttering, sings.] ‘‘ W-w-w-wine in-| 
spires us, and fuf-fuf-fuf-fires us !” 

Garrick. Now then, come in on the chorus, Ara- | 
_ mathusalem! 

Ara. Araminta, sir! 

Garrick. Aramintha, sir! Tell Mother Smith. 
[Loudly.} Now then, mother of seventeen chil- | 
dren, wake up! [Mrs. SMITH shows anger; busi- | 
ness of shaking fan and being restrained by ADA. 

Jones. draws stakes back from GARRICK’S side. | 
That’s m-m-mine. 

Garrick. [angrily.| It’s mine! 

Smith. No, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Jones played the 
ace. 

Jones. Yes, I played the ace. : 

_ Garrick. “ Liar and slave!” [Snatches up can- 
dlestick; SMITH and JONES rise.] If I do but lift 
this candlestick, the best of you must fall! 

[LADIES rise. _| 

Ada. [rings bell by pull, R. 1 E.] Mr. Garrick, I 
request that you leave the heuse. 

Garrick Leave your house! 

Enter THOMAS, R. U. £., with two other SERVANTS. 

Ada. Mr. Garrick’s coach ! 

Garrick. [sadly, natural voice.| You bid me 
leave! 

Mrs. S. This comes of sitting down with a pack | 
of players. 

Ara. A low-bred mounting-bank. 

Garrick. [savagely.| Players? What do you, or 
the likes of you, know about players—about their 
aspirations and their ambitions? 
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nerve ? 


YV'll cut the| turn you out. 


Don’t you hear your innocent child a-calling you? of seventy children. 


Ada. If you do not leave, the servants shall 


Garrick. And serve him right, too. [Releases 
SMITH and goes up-c. a little. To INGOT, aside. j 
Get me out of this, I can’t bear it longer. [Alouwd.} 
Putout old Coco. Iam going. Good-bye, mother 


Mrs. S. Oh! 

Garrick. Good-bye, Cold Muffins. 

Smith. Cold Muffins ! ; 

Garrick. Farewell! [Pathetically.| Farewell, 
and treasure deep that which I love the most, yet 
leave behind. Farewell! 

Smith. [follows GARRICK up*c.] Jones, kick 
him out. 

Garrick. [turns 
L. 6. front.| Kick! 


Jiercely and SMITH runs down 


‘“You common ery of curs, whose bieath I hate 

As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose loves I prize 

As the dead carcasses of unburied men 

That do corrupt my air, I banish you; 

And here remain with your uncertainty ! 

Let every feeble rumor shake your hearts ; 

Your enemies, with nodding-of their plumes, 
[Points to ARAMINTA’S shaking head and fan. 

Fan you into despair! 

Despising, for you. the city, thus I turn my back; 

There is a world elsewhere !” 


= 
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[Snaps his fingers and lifts his foot as if ina 
contemptuous kick. Up to R. U. E., tears down 
curtain of R. U. E. so that it enwraps him like a 
mantle, and rushes off, R. U. E. 

Ara. Oh, its too much! [Faints in JONES’ 
arms and nearly bears him down, 

Jones. A great deal too much. 

Smith. Did you hear him? 
“rotten hen.” 

Mrs. S. {to TNGorv.] He’s an out-dacious rascal. 
You, Mr. Ingot, ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
Aman that calls himself respectable to ask-suech | 
people to dinner! [ADA is weeping to herself R. \t 
ARAMINTA goes R.} He wanted to kill my Sawny! |¢ 

Smith. [to INGov.] Oh, Pll never stick my legs |; 
under your mahogany again! 3 

Ara. [hammers BROWN on sofa with fan.| Wake + — 
up! I’ve been insulted! Wake up! 3 

[Pokes him in side. |4 

Brown. [sits wp bewildered.) What’s the—oh, |} 
my ribs! . . [Rises See 

Ara. I want to go home. I’ve been insulted. — 

Brown. [goes to Inco, c.] Mr. Ingot, good 
evening! Araminta wants to go home. I’m very |; 
much obliged to you [shaking hands] for the quiet 
evening I’ve had. [Takes handkerchief off his he 
and goes off R. U. B. slowty. ee 

Ara. Vil never come see you again! 
along, Mr. Jones! * 

Jones. Vil never co-co-come ag-gug-gug: 
[ARAMINTA walks him off after BROWN, R. U. 
indignantly. f 

Mrs. S. Good-bye— 

Smith. Good-bye, Ingot. 
never come no more. cay 8 

Mrs. S. Never no more! [Goes 


He called me a 


Good-bye, m 
A : 
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SMITH, stops.] Smith, did you hear what the 
vagabond said ?—called me the mother of seventy 
children ! 
Smith. Not if I know it, my love! 
[Exit with Mrs. SMITH on his arm, R. U. E. 
Ingot. {comes down c.| Now, then, what’s all 


acted like one? 

Ada. [sobbing, comes to INGOT, C.] Oh, father! 

Ingot. { didn’t. send for him to preach a sermon. 
I paid him to be amusing. 

Ada. You paid him ? 

Ingot. Yes; you can hire his sort 0’ people by 
the hour, like hackney coaches! [Aside.] That’s 
a lie, but it may serve. 

Ada. Father, dear, dear father, pray forgive me. 

Ingot. Forgive you! Don'tery! [Affected.] 
Forgive you—what for ? 

Ada. Don’t ask me. Have pity on me. Some 
other time, not now, I will tell you all—how bad, 
how wicked I have been. 

Ingot. You, my child? Don’t cry; what’s the use 
of crying? Oh, [impatiently] there you go again ! 

Ada. TY will be obedient now. T'll marry any- 
body you please ; my Cousin Dick, even. 

' Ingot. You will promise ? 

Ada. [sobbing.| On my honor. 

Ingot. My darling! [Aside.] What a wonder- 
ful man that Mr. Garrick is! I shall think the 
better of the players the longest day I live. 

Finter, R. U. E., drunk, SQUIRE CHIVY. 

Chivy. Here I am— 

[c., ADA on his right, INGOT on his left. 

Ingot. Here you are. [Aside.] This fellow is 
really drunk. He’s not acting. 

Chivy. Ob, I’ve had my dinner. 

Ingot. [aside. ] One can see that. 

Chivy. Uve just come from my club. I soon got 
tired of the society of Lord Tantivy’s groom and 
the trainer, but nobody was there when I dropped 
in, and it was nearly as dull. It’s near Covent 
Garden, you know. All the dramatic cellar-b- 
brieties come there. It was very dull, though, 
when in come Davy, and threw himself into a 
chair, and called for wine. He looked so down in 
the mouth, that I advised him to go to hisstables 

agg set his groom to give him a warm mash. 

ve you been playing a part, Davy?” said I. 

<« Playing a part!” answered he,: “ yes, and. one 
I shall never play again!” At last We got it all 
+) from him! [Laughing.] You know, once upon a 
| time— [ADA and INGor turn away disgusted. 
+|  Ingot. You had better sit down. [Aside.] He 
t+) can’t stand. [All take seats. 

nog Chivy. [seated c.] Once upon a time there was 
| an old father— 
Ada. Oh! 
Ingot. Pshaw ! 

Chivy. Oh, I don’t mean that once upon a time 
there was only one old father. This stupid old 
ther had a daughter, who fell in love with Davy. 
Ada. Fallen in love with him! [Hagerly draw- |s 
1 chair nearer CHIVY. INGOT coughs violently. 
Chivy. 1 say, Nunkey, there’s something the 
er with your bronchial tubes. He had seen 
1 at the play. Well, the stupid old father— 
old thick-head of the city, hey 1 galled on 
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‘her misplaced attachment. 
and promised to employ all his art in 
i fol-e-roller-riddle-wol. 


this fuss about ? Because a player is a player, and | 


Dees was | 


Ingot. What ? 

Chivy. I say, Davy promised to employ all his 
art in [same gibberish, sleepily] fol-e-roller-riddle- 
Wol. 

Ingot. What's that ? 

Chivy. No use repeating it, you don’t under- 
stand the English language. Well, David went 
to dinner at the old fellow’s house, and after he 
had had some wine,. put into force all his wonder- 
ful powers of mummerery. 

Ingot. Of what? 

Chivy. All his wonderful powers of mummer— 
mimicry. 

Ingot. [relieved.| Oh! 

Chivy. First he was silent, then talkative, then 
noisy, then tipsy, then drunk ; he acted the bully, 
the drunkard, the gamester, [ADA rises abruptly] 
everything to disgust the girl. 

Ada. [excitedly.| Was all that acting? 

Chivy. [rises.] All what? 

Ada. Never mind what I say. 

[Pushes him towards his seat. 

Chivy. Oh, I say, Nunkey, she’s a-tickling me. 

[ Seated again. 

Ada. [draws her chair quite close to CHIVY’s.] 
Go on, go on! I am so interested in your story. 

Chivy. She’s interested in my story. [Zo In- 
Got.| Nunkey, I’m getting on! 

Ingot. You are getting on. 

Chivy. But the best of the joke is, that all the 
time Davy was disgusting the girl [laughing] he 
was in love with her himself. [INGoT stamps on 
CHIvyY’s foot, and CHIVY’S face changes to express 
agony. He puts his foot upon chair and rubs his 
boot. 

Ingot. [aside.| He won’t understand me. 

Chivy. What are you doing? You’ve stepped 
on my favorite corn. That’s one of the things 
that always makes me savage. [In resuming his 
seat he sits on INGOT, who pushes him to his 
chair.| Where was 1? Oh, that Davy was in love 
with the girl all the while. 

Ada. [half aside.] He was in love with her all 
the while ! 

Chivy. But Davy behaved admirably, nobly— 
he had given the father his word of honor, and he 
kept it to the letter, like a sportsman. Fancy the 
disappointment of the girl, though! The fidget of 
the old fool of a father! [InGor stamps on his 
Soot as before; same business, only more so, on part 
of CHIvY.] Don’t you do that again! [Pauwse—he 
resumes seat, and draws his feet in under him.] 
Ah! I can fancy the face of this old fellow. [To 
Incot.] We must find the old fool, and have a 
laugh at him. 

Ingot. Of course this play-actor made fine fun 
of his dupes? 

Ciivy. Oh, no! Davy wouldn’t even let aword 
be said against either of them; and when, indeed, 
Billy Banter said, ‘‘ What an old Bedlamite the 
father must be, and what a ninny the girl!” Davy 

epmane up and seized Billy by the throat, and 
ook him. Here, let me show you, how he shook 
him. [Incor excuses himself; all have risen.] 
That led to high words, and so they are going to 
settle it in the morning by the Rule of Steel! 
[Attitude of lunging. 
Ada. Father! 
Ingot..A duel? 


Chivy. And Iam a little afraid for Davy, for 
Billy is one of the best swordsmen in London. 
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_ [ADA crosses to INGOT, L. C., and clings to him 
pleadingly. 
Ingot. [aside to ADA.] I have your word ! 
Ada. [aside.| But then I did not know— | 
Ingot. I have rare news for you, Dick. Your 
| cousin consents to be married to you to-morrow 
morning ! 
Chivy. She'll be Mrs. Chivy! Yoicks, tallyho!, 
Ada. To-morrow morning, when he— 
Ingot. [quickly.| You promised to be obedient ; . 
_ you will go to church with your cousin, and after, 
the wedding we will all go to India. 
Chivy. Nonsense! There’s no horse-racing in 
India. Let’s go to Newmarket or Epsom. | 
Ingot. [to ADA.] I have humored you too long. | 
Now I insist upon it. Go to your room! | 
[Exit ADA, sadly, L.15. | 
Chivy. She'll be Mrs. Chivy—with a heigho, | 
Chivy! Yoicks, tallyho, tantivy! Nunkey, we'll | 
have a dance at the wedding. 
Ingot. Of course we will! | 
Chivy. And you shall dance too!  [Danees. 
Ingot. I can’t dance. [Curvy seizes his hands | 
and forces him to dance with him up c. 


A OM EL, | 
ScENE.— Interior. 


Enter, D. in F., coming down to table L. front, 
GEORGE. 


George. Master seems rather dull this morning. 
He says he expects a gentleman to call at half-| 
past eight. He can’t be a player. It’s too soon. | 
They never get up so early. 

[ Arranges things on table. 
Enter, in cloak and hood, ADA, by D. in F. 
Ada. Mr. Garrick ? 

George.. [aside.] Master said it was a gentle- 
man, and it’s a lady. 

Ada. Is Mr. Garrick gone out ? 

George. Beg pardon, ma’ain, maste 
yet. 
Ada. [aside.] I am in time, then. 

Voice of Chivy. [off at back.) Vil go up, then. | 

Ada. [aside.| Oh, am I followed here? Where 
shall I— [Aloud, going to L. U. E. behind book- 
shelves.| Not a syllable—not a word that I am 
here ! [ Conceals herself. 

George. Not a word, ma/’am. [Aside.] This is | 
like a scene in a play. [Goes toR. 1 E. 


GARRICK enters R. 1 E., and GEORGE whispers to 
him. GARRICK’S by-play of surprise. Exit! 
GEORGE, R. 1. E. ; 

Garrick. [aside.| She has come here ! 

Enter, D. in F., CHIVY, in hat and cloak, and with 
sword; puts cloak on chair up L. ©., comes 
down C. 

Chivy. Time we were off to meet Billy Banter, 
Davy. I tell you, you wouldn’t have found every- 
body capable of acting for your friend like me. 

Garrick. Why not? 

[Absently, nervously glancing up c. 

Chivy. Because I’m at aneventful moment—I’m 
on the point of being married. 

Garrick. Married? i Laughs. 

Chivy. Married, Davy, to a fine, handsome girl 
—daughter of one of the richest men of the city. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| | Chuckles.] She stands six feet high in her stock- 
‘Ings, and weighs thirteen stone! 


‘the letter she left for me—read it. 


would have had the first stud in England! But 
this morning she bolted— 

Garrick. Bolted ? 

Chivy. Yes, cut away. 

Garrick. |aside.] It is she, then! 

Chivy. No one knows how—not even old 
himself. 

Garrick. Ingot? 

Chivy. Simon Ingot. The cake was made; I 
had ordered my wedding clothes, I have even got 
them on! [Attitude to display himself.] Mark the 
color; don’t you think it harmonizes well with my 
complexion? She left a note for me to explain 
her going away, but her old father and me, we 
can’t make anything out of it. [Seated.] Perhaps 
you can assist me. 

Garrick. A letter ? 

Chivy. [searching his pockets.| Here [note out] 
it is! no--that’s notit. [Chuckles, drops note on 
table.| That’s from a little fair girl that I know. 
She lives in Bedford Street, Covent Garden. Her 
name’s Clorinda. She loves me, Davy. She 
doatsonme! She’s always asking me to give her 
something. [Another note out.] Here it is, Davy. 
[Drops note on table.) No it ain’t. That’s from 
another girl I know; oh, a fine girl, Davy! 


Ingot 


Jenny is her 
name. She’s an old flame—so old a flame that it’s 
almost burnt out. There, [third note out] there’s 


Garrick. (takes note hesitatingly.] You ask me 
to read it? [Cuivy mods, GARRICK reads.] 
‘Dear, dear father, forgive me the step which 
you forced me to take. But the man you would 
have me despise, I loye—” 

{Hand to forehead, veiling his eyes a moment. 

Chivy. What does she mean by that? 

Garrick. [reads.] ‘The man you would have 
me love, I despise.” , 

Chivy. She means me, Davy! 

Garrick. [reads.] ‘ Release me from the pros- 
pect of perpetual misery, and I am again your own 
Ada.” 

Chivy. [rises.] The fact is, ’ve got a rival, 
Davy. [To c.] Do you know who it is? 

Garrick. What! has not the father told you? 

Chivy. He told me nothing about it. He only 
says that it was all my fault. We’ll find the fel- 
low, though, and I’ll meet him. Sure to be some 
particular friend as 1 never expected it from. 
But we must be stirring. 

Garrick. The clock is fast. 

Chivy. It’s cold this morning, so I’ve brought a |+ 
cloak ; it will do to wrap you up in when we bring |; 
you home on a shutter. Here, I want my letter! |+ 
[GARRICK has thrust letter into his left breast side, \}_ 
under his coat.| It’s my letter! [ Takes letter) Oh, | 
I’ve lost a wife, but ’ve found a headache fit to 
split a horseshoe. 

[Goes up ©., getting cloak off chair. \% 

Garrick. [aside, going up c.| Lam going from | 
her—perhaps never to return again. : 

Chivy. [at D. in ¥.] Come along, Davy.‘ e 

[Lait D. in F. 

Garrick. Tam coming. [Stops in doorway in 
sword and hat in left hand. om 

Chivy. [without.] Come along! “4 

Garrick. One moment. [Aloud, intended for 


[GARRICK seated R. of L. table.| It wasn’t the girl, 
though, that I cared for, but her fortune. I 
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ADA, L. U. E.] But I shall return—I feel 
return. : = 
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be spouting Hamlet here. 
[Bait with GARRICK, D. in F. 

Ada. [comes down ©. from L. U. &. corner.| He 
is eenrcone torisk his life forme. Oh, he must 
not ! 

Voice of Ingot. [off at back.| Stand aside! Hee 
stops short.| I tell you she is here and I 
go up! 

Po, My father! 

[ oo bewildered to hide, she recedes down c. | 
Enter, D: in ¥., INGOT. | 
. Ingot. | furious.] Ada! Youhere, in his rooms? 

Ada. Father ! 

Ingot. Unhappy girl, it was then to fly to him | 
that you left me? 

Ada. No, father. 

Ingot. Is it not so? 

Ada. Not so! LTintended to seek refuge with 
my aunt, but I came here to prevent Mr. Garrick | 
going out to fight that duel. 

Ingot. You deceive yourself, you deceive me! 
Ada, in that case you will come with me. 

Ada. With you? | 

Ingot. To your cousin. | 

Ada. To wed him? Oh, ask me anything Wee | 
that! To be his wife when my heart is irr evocably | | 
bound to another! Don’t ask me to drag out my) 
life with one whom I despise, and yet who would | 
have the right to demand of me every word, every 
smile that would be meant for another! Oh, father, 
such a life of deception would be one long misery 
| and degradation! 

Ingot. [tenderly, voice broken.| There, there, 
my child! If you don’t want to marry him— 
But what do you know of this other man you rave 
about? Look at his table, [ADA, R. C., weeping; 
InGor at table, tL. c.] covered over with letters 
from women, I warrant. [Takes wp letter.] Mark 
the player’s vanity in leaving them about. [ Reads. ] 
From ‘‘Clorinda.” Here, read it and be convinced. 

Ada. [shakes her head.| No, father. 

Ingot. You won't? Then I will: ‘‘Come back 
to your adored—” Eh? “your adored tiddy- 
addy.” A nice name for a lover, truly! Are 
| you convinced now? If you won’t believe me, 
here, read; take the evidence of your own eyes. 
[ADA repulses his hand holding the letter; he sud- 
denly draws it back and expresses surprise. 
3) Aside.] What’sthis? ‘For Richard Chivy, Esq.” 
~| Eh! why, it’s meant for Dick. [Aloud.] Are you 
+) coming now? Come home. 
| Ada. Home? 

Ingot. To the home of your husband. 

Ada. Dick? Never! 

Ingot. Thave been too long indulgent. I will 
now se more of the father and insist upon obedi- 
ence. Would you cling to your idol still? Then 
—when your family, which you have disgraced, 
has cast you off, when the man you should have 
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doned you—[ADA sobs] think of your poor 

father, whose heart you will have broken! 
ateful girl! Trenounce you! — 

d [sobs.] Oh! [Hides her face and faints in 

‘RB. 0.3 attitude, hands down, fice exposed 


Chivy. (re-enters, takes GARRICK’s arm.] Don’t ‘thought! 


will is perhaps at this moment periling his life for me! 
|Oh, he must not die now! 


. disowns you, when the man you love has}. 


ow back. 

rv pause.| Ada! Affectionately comes 
,my child! Ada, my darling! my 
I didn’t mean it ! I didn’t mean it! 


me ook up! — She has marsted | Raegh 
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Ill have her conveyed away before she 
recovers from her swoon. Tl find Dick and have 
the servants. [Exit D. in ¥. 

Ada. [murmurs, eyes closed.| Oh, father! what 
are these new words? ‘I renounce!” Ah! 
| [Rises.] He bids me no more consider myself his 
child! Oh, to whom shall I turn? To him—who 
Iwill go— [Upce. 
Enter GARRICK, D. in F. ; 

down. 

Garrick. You still here, [bows] madame ? 

Ada. Mr. Garrick, my presence here requires 
|explanation. 

Garrick. You need not take the trouble to ex- 
plain. I guessit. It arises from your desire to 
prevent the duel which has taken place. 

Ada. Yes. You fought? 

Garrick. I disarmed my antagonist. 

Ada. Alas! I told my father— 

Garrick. You told your father ? 

Ada. Yes; he was here this moment. 

Garrick. Here? and has seen you here? Oh! 

Ada. He has renounced me! 

Garrick. Renounced you ? 

Ada. I am alone in the world—without father, 
family or friends. If you— |Nearly fainting with 
emotion, by chair, R. C., front. 

Garrick. Receive you? when I love you! Ob, 
if the passion and devotion of a whole life—[ADA 
faints in chair.) She has fainted. [Turns at a 
loss.| I will go fetch restoratives. 

[Hat R. 1 E. 
Enter INGOT, and Cutvy with. cloak on his arm, 
D. in F. INGOT comes down C. 

Ingot. Wait below till I tell you to come. 

Chivy. Eh! Ispy a petticoat! 

Ingot. [motions him to remain at back.] 
play-house dresses; stay where you are ! 

[Places cloak around ADA. 

Chivy. Play-house dresses with a wig on top of 
them. Let me look at her! [INGoT makes him 
exit D. in ¥. INGOT hears GARRICK entering by 
R. 1LE., and hides L. U. E. corner behind book-shelves, 
showing himself as directed. 
Enter, R. 1 E., GARRICK, with scent-bottle; per- 

Sumes his handkerchief and applies it to ADA’S 

Sace. 

Ada. [reviving.] No, no, father, for I love him 
still ! [Awakens conypletely. 

Garrick. You were saying your father— 

Ada. He has renounced me! 

Garrick. Nay! [Gravely.| That was in anger. 
A father’s love is not to be lightly thrown off at 
such moments. 

Ingot. [looking at the two. Aside.| The rascal 
knows me better than I do myself! 

Ada. The man they would have me marry I 
hate! my family rejects me, and I repeat, my 
father renounces me! I have no one but you! 

Garrick. {taking her hands.| Ada, let us guard 
against our feelings and be true to ourselves. If I 
listened only to the dictates of my heart, I should 
accept your love as a blessing from heaven ; but 
above and beyond the indulgence of our feelings 
there is our honor! mine, yours and more—much 
more to me—the happiness of your future life. 

Ingot. [aside.] What does he mean? 

Garrick. 1 need not tell you of the contempt 
that would pursue me as the interested villain 
[ADA shakes her head) who had taken advan- 
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puts sword and cloak | 
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A RRC Kee [Act II, Scene 1. 


tage of a young girl’s affection to build upon it 
his own fortune. In this world, Ada, we have not 
ourselves alone to look to—we have to live for 
those dear and near to us. 

Ada. [fondly.| No other than you. You are 
dear to me alone! [INGOT wipes his eyes. 

Garrick. I know the world. I might deceive | 
myself, but I will never deceive you. I must save | 
you. [Very seriously and rather slowly.| I had a} 
mother once, whom I loved devotedly. I caused | 
her but one anger—that was when I adopted my 
profession. She foresaw the struggles and the 
pains it would bring upon me, but I doubted her. 
She forgave me—she forgave me, mother-like! I 
became a famous actor, applauded, feasted, mar- | 
veled at by the many, but my triumph came too 
late! too late! My mother was dead. Her tears 
weigh upon me yet. 

Ada. [tearfully.) What shall I do? what shall | 
Ido? | 

Garrick. Our duty! My accounts are ended. | 
I will obey your father’s wish. My career is bro- 
ken—my heart is no more in it. I would have 
—when I am absent—my Ada hold her head | 
high, in the place in the world which is her due, 
| among the loveliest and best of them. Proud of 
your obedience to duty, to filial love, and submis- 
sion to your father’s will; that hereafter your | 
children may not be able to quote their mother’s 
disobedience to justify their own. Should the hus- 
band your father chooses be worthy of you— 

Ada. [rises.| No more, no more! I will obey 
you. You are my master. 

[InGor comes down c. slowly. 

Garrick. [takes-her hand.| Let me lead you to 
your father, and say to him: There is your daugh- 
ter—take her to your arms and be proud of her, for 
she is worthy of you! Perhaps he will remember | 
sometimes that I placed her there! [InGor takes 
her hand.| Here, father! 

Ada. Father! ; 

Ingot. I take her, sir, I take her, but to give 
her back to you again. You alone are worthy of 
her, and you shall have her! [ApA kisses him.]} 
Bless you, my child! my darling once again. ’m 
proud of you, and him, too. Vl go to the play- 
house every night that Garrick plays, and the 
Corporation may go to the devil! When they ap- 


| Nunkey. 


plaud you, Vllapplaud you too. [Claps his hands.] 
And when they cheer, I'll say, ‘‘ That’s my sou- 


DAVID GARRICK.—Act I, First dress: Riding-coat of dark 
gray, with gilt buttons; black velvet collar, lappel and flap to 


at; high black riding-boots, with spurs ; white breeches, tight; 
lace cravat and ruffles; buff gloves, wig, tied with black rib- 
bon. See portraits of GARRICK for making up the face. Second 
dress: Powdered wig; black velvet breeches; black velvet 
coat; light stockings; buckled shoes ; deep lace ruffles and era- 
vat; court sword. Act IJ: Same, disordered. Act IJ: Same 
as Act J, with a house-coat instead of the riding-coat. 


INGOT.—Brown wig, with black tie; blue velvet coat, vest and 
breeches; red stockings; buckled shoes; white lace cravat, 
ends pendant. Act J/I: Black three-cocked hat. 


SQUIRE CHIVY.—Acts I and II; Hunting dress; buff waist- 
coat and buckskin breeches; scarlet coat, black boots, black 
three-cornered hat, edged with white ostrich down; white wig, 
with black tie; ruffles and cravat of lace; face high-colored. In 
Act IL he is drunk; face very fresh in color; dress and wig dis- 
ordered. Act IJZ: Handsome suit of blue, faced and trimmed 
with white; gold buttons and loops; hat of blue, turned up with 
white; court sword; deep ruffles and cravat; white stockings, 
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‘eae -sleeves turned up broadly at wrist ; black three-cocked | MR 


buckled shoes, blue breeches. He has three notes in his pockets. 


in-law! V’m proud of him.” [Goes L.; ADA and 

GARRICK take seats beside one another R. ©., front. 
Enter, D. in ¥., CHIVY, calling off. 

Chivy. Stand below, you fellows! [Zo Iycor, 

as he.comes down.] I’ve got all my servants here, 


Ingot. And you can send them all away again ! 
T’ve changed my mind. 

Chivy. Eh? ain’t there going to be any mar- 
Triage? ’ 

Ingot. Yes. 

Chivy. Alls well, then. But I’d like to have a 
little nap first. Um not well—oh! it’s not the 
glanders ! 

Ingot. Not yours! 

Chivy. Not my marriage ? 

Ingot. No! Ada’s and Mr. Garrick’s. 

Chivy. Ada’s and Mr. Garrick’s! [Sees ADA 
and GARRICK.] Why, youindescribable old idiot, 
is the engagement scratched? But I won’t stand 
it— [Hand on sword. 

Ingot. [aside to Cuivy.] You had better be 
quiet, or I’ll inform a certain Clorinda of the con- 
duct of her adored ‘ tiddy-addy.” [Shows letter. 

Chivy. Bilked! [To GARRICK.] Mr. Garrick, I 
will not put up with this conduct. You shall hear 
from me. [Zo InGor.] Do you mean to say that 
you’d marry your daughter to a player ? 

Ingot. Why not ? 

Chivy..Nunkey, I shouldn’t wonder if the next 
thing wasn’t your coming out on the stage your- 
self. 

Ingot. [dryly.] Perhaps I may. If you were to 
try it you would come out at the circus. 

Chivy. The circus! [Good humoredly.] I should 
like that. [Opens his legs and jounces up and 
down on them as if doing the two-horse feat, and 
then holds up one leg in attitude of pirouette on 
horseback. 

Garrick. Mr. Ingot, I thank you for the great 
favor you would bestow upon me. I confess that 
your daughter has made a deep impression on my 
heart, but perhaps your better judgment may re- 
pent the— 

Ingot. What! you refuse my daughter—you 
refuse my Ada—my— Oh!I forgot! [Smiling | 
dryly.| Mr. Garrick, [very deferentially] will you 
do me the honor of accepting my daughter’s 
hand? [Gives ADA to GARRICK. 

THE END. 
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MR. SMITH.—Dark coat, waistcoat and breeches; white stock- 
ings; ruffles and cravat; te Wig- ° 

: WN.—Red coat and breeches; gold buttons; black 

stockings; a showy bandanna handkercbiet. 

MR. JONES, anervous little man (cast it so).—Black ebat and 
breeches; long white lace cravat, ends down in front; red stock- 
ings; wig; he stutters at the important words in his speeches, 
not at every word. j 

THOMAS.—Livery of black; red facings and cuffs; white stock- 


ings. 
GEORGE.—Gray; black facings. é 
TWO SERVANTS.—Same as THOMAs. j 
ADA INGOT.—Aet I, First dress: White; hair down. Second 
dress: Rich robe in white and rose silk; hair puffed and po 
dered according to the period; Pde (at pleasure); white s 
shoes, with high heels. Act IZ: Same as second dress of. 
I. Act III: Russet cloak and hood, gathered at the fro 
og brown dress, taken up over white skirt; black ribbon 
er hair. wee 
MRS. SMITH.—Rather vulgar colors to dress; hair according | 
the period, extravagant. . 
MISS ARAMINTA BROWN.—Blue satin dress, very 
hoops; white lace trimmings; three white feathers on _ 
. that they are well secured); fan. “y 
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WOODCOCK’S LITTLEGAME: 


Y Gomedy-Farce, in wo Acts. 


BY JOHN MADDISON MORTON. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


- ~ Royal St. James’ Theatre, 1864. 
MV ODUCOCK «cones sss sciceercscoeessoue Mr. Charles Mathews. 
Mr. Ohristopher Larkings.............. ‘* H. J. Montague. 
Mr. Adolphus Swansdown..........- ... ‘* J, Johnstone. 
pene PT iniafeis ei scje silo gisie sis, sires iociee “ “W. Chamberlaine. 
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ACT I. 


ScENE.—Am apartment in the kouse of Mrs. 
COLONEL CARVER at Stow-on-the- Wold; fire- 
place in C., doors R. and UL. of it; another door 
R.2E.; a sofa, L.; at L. a window; table, c 
with writing materials; chairs, etc., etc. 


DAvip in livery, and wearing a large wedding 
Savor, is seated at little table, writing. 


David. Let me see what I ha’ written! [Read- 
ing letter.| ‘‘ Dear Cousin Jane, I write this from 
the little town of Stow-on-the- Wold, in Glouces- 
tershire—last week the population ‘amounted to 
two thousand seven hundred and nineteen, but as 
soon as master and me arrived, it suddenly shot 
up to two thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
¢| one. The church bells have been ringing all the 

| morning in honor of my master’s marriage with 
+| Miss Caroline Anastasia Sophia Elizabeth Carver, 
+| which is now being solemnized—” [Noise of shout- 
t| ing and hurraing heard.| Heyday! [jumps wp 
+) and looks out of window] it be all over, and here 
$| comes the bride and bridegroom! [Shouts re- 

-| peated—DAVID, in his enthusiasm, waving his 
+| arm out of the window and hurraing with all his 
3| might, then coming down.| Poor master! he’s 

| gone and done it now, and no mistake! [Listen- 
el Here comes the wedding 20 ome must 
finish my letter to Cousin Jane by and by! 

[Putting letter in his pocket. 
S. Woopcock, Mrs. COLONEL CARVER in 
dal attire and two BRIDESMAIDS enter at 

or Re o. 


~ 


child—it is rather a nervous affair, I I know, but it’s 
all over now; nothing could be better—you got 
through it charmingly. 

Bridesmaids. Oh, yes, charmingly ! 

Mrs. C. A little repose, a mouthful of sponge 
cake and glass of sherry will soon compose you. 
Ladies, support your precious charge. Come! 

[Hxeunt, door R. 2 E. 

Wood. [without.| This way, my dear friends. 


Enter Woodcock, door BR. C., in his bridegroom’s 
costume, followed by two or three MALE FRIENDS, 
with whom heis shaking hands in succession. 


I’m obliged to you--very much obliged to you, 


-|indeed, for seeing me through the awful—I mean 


the interesting, ceremony! You’ll excuse my fol- 
lowing you to the dining-room; you'll find my 
respectable bride and her blushing mother there 
—no—I mean—really, what with the excitement, 
the agitation, the —the— 

Friends. [laughing.| Ha, ha! of course !—all 
right, old fellow. Ha, ha, ha! [Hxeunt pr. 2 ©. 

Wood. [coming slowly down. After a short 
pause.| It’s all over! there’s not the slightest 
doubt about its being all over! the knot is tied, 
and I am fairly launched on the sea of matri- 
mony! Ifelt uncommonly nervous at first, and 
then, to make matters worse, I thought I never 
should have got my white kid gloves off; and yet 
they were quite loose when I put them on. I 
can’t imagine what made them shrink so, unless 
it was the state of nervous excitement they were 
in—I mean, I wasin! ’Pon my life, after all, a 
wedding in a country town is a very jolly afiair! 
In London a couple walk into church and out 
again, and it makes no more sensation than if 
they went into a pastry-cook’s and bought a bun 
apiece! But in the country it creates a general ex- 
citement—the bride and bridegroom become ob- 
jects of universal sympathy—I mean, curiosity ; 
everybody wishes them joy—at least they say 
they do! In short, asI said before, it’s a very 
jolly affair! I shouldn’t mind being married two 
or three times a week for a considerable time to 
come. [Seeing DAviv.] Ah, David! 

David. (sighing, and very seriowsly.| So, you 
be really married, sir? 

Wood. [assuming a very hilarious manner. 
Yes, David, quite married! You may look at 
me with the perfect conviction that you are con- 
templating the portrait ofa gentleman thoroughly, 
totally, and completely married. [DAvip turns 
away to hide his laughter.| You needn’t turn your 
head away, David. I don’t mind your laughing. 
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WOODCOCK’S LITTLE GAME. 


toe 


{Act I, Scene 1. 


I’m laughing myself. 


seem funny though, doesn’t it, David ? 

David. [u. c.] Yes, sir! it is arum go and no 
mistake ! 

Wood. I said nothing about a ‘‘rum go, 
—TI limited myself to the expression ‘‘ funny !” 


a respectable member of society! Dear, dear, 
when I think of your desperate, wild, awdacious 
capers— 

Wood. Hush, David, not so loud! my respect- | 
ed mother-in- law might hear you; and, between | 
you and me, Mrs. Colonel Carver is rather a for- | 
midable sort of person! | 

David. Kes, sir! she has a stiffish, frumpish | 
look with her ! 

Wood. 1 said nothing about ‘‘stiffish and frump- | 
ish,” David—I limited myself to the expression | 
“formidable.” As you say, David, I have been a 
sad scapegrace—a desperate .rascal; but when a 
man has been cutting capers, and nothing but} 
capers, for twenty years, it’s high time he cut, 
them altogether—in plain English, I felt that I) 
had had my whack, and that’s why I’ve just mar- 
ried Miss Caroline Anastasia Sophia Elizabeth 
Carver ! 

David. Well, sir, they do say a reformed rake | 
makes the best husband, and you certainly had a 
regular good “innings” at it. 

Wood. I said nothing about “innings,” David 
—I limited myself to the expression ‘‘ewhack!” 
Has anything been sent from the railway station? | 

David. Yes, sir—three parcels; here they be, 
sir! [Three brown paper parcels are on the table. 

Wood. {taking one parcel and opening letter | 
which is fastened to it.| ‘*Two morning gowns 
in merino—best quality, quilted and lined—cords 
and tassels as to order,” that’s all right ; now the) 
other parcels, David. [Opening the papers at- 
tached to them.| ‘Three woolen smoking caps,,. 
three cloth ditto, three silk ditto, three velvet 
ditto,” allright. [Opening third paper.| ‘‘ Twelve 
pairs of slippers to measure, three lined with fur, 
three with flannel, etc., ete.” Quite correct. 

David. Morning gowns, caps and _ slippers! 
Why, I never seed you with one or the other in 
all my life, never! 

_ Wood. Exactly; because, hitherto, my existence 
has been passed in coats that cramped my body, 
hats that pinched my head, and boots that crip- 
pled my feet! But that’s all over, David; to- 
morrow [insert my body into a morning gown, 
my head into a cap, my feet into a pair of slip- 
pers, and in that easy and unencumbered state I 
sink into a comfortable arm-chair for the remain- 
der of my existence. Not a bad notion. Eh, David? 

David. I call it a first-rate dodge, sir! 

Wood. I said nothing about a ‘‘ dodge,” David— 
I limited myself to the ¢ expression ‘ notion.” That 
being the case, David, I hereby convey, transfer 
~; and make over to you from the time being, my 
entire stock of dress coats, ditto waistcoats, white 
neckcloths, black hats and patent leather boots. 

David. Oh, thank’ee, sir, thank’ee ! 

Mrs. Larkings. [without. | Don’t trouble your- 
self! Idare say you’ve plenty to de on such a 
day as this. 

Wood. Heyday! see who it is, Dead 


| 
i 


Ha, ha, ha! [Forcing a very | 
loud laugh—then after a short pause.} It does! banns. 


” as DAVID goes up, enter Mrs. LARKINGS, at 


David. Only to think of your settling down ane 


‘to him.| All right, sir—I never seed her afore ! 


Woopcock advances to Mrs. LARKINGS.] Ma- 


/utes and a half ago. 


suming a very solemn manner.| Mrs. Larkings, 


David. [looking off at R. c.] It be a lady, sir. 
Lor’! how I should laugh if it was one of your old 


London sweethearts come down to forbid the 
Ha, ha, ha 

Wood. Hold your tongue, sir, and show the 
lady in! 


door BR. C., in traveling costume. 
David. [running back to Woodcock, and aside 


Wood. Leave the room! [Davip runs out. 
dame, may I—eh? yes—Mrs. Larkings! 

Mrs. L. Yes! in propria persona. Well, am I 
too late? I see I am. You’re married? I see 
you are. [Looking at WooDcocK, and then burst- 
ing into a laugh.| Ha, ha, ha! I can’t help 
laughing ! 

Wood. So it seems. Yes, fair lady, I entered 
the holy state of wedlock exactly seventeen min- 
[Looking at watch. 

Mrs. L. 1 should so like to have seen you! what 
fun it must have been. Ha, ha, ha! 

Wood. [aside.| What does she mean by “‘ fun” ? 
and what can she be laughing at? [ Aloud, and as- 


if you allude to the solemnization of the nuptial 
|rites, J saw no fun it. 

Mrs. L. No, of course you didn’t! Ha, ha, ha! 
/ But vee me, how is—how is Mrs. Woodcock ? Ha, 
ha, ha! . 

Wood. [aside.| Mrs. Larkings is gradually be- 
coming unpleasant. 

Mrs. L. Of course I couldn’t allow the dear girl 
to be married without wishing her joy, poor thing. 

Wood. [aside.] What does she mean by ‘‘ poor 
thing” ? 

Mrs. L. So I took the express train, and here I 
am! I suppose she was dreadfully agitated, poor 
thing! 

Wood. [aside.| That’s two poor things ! [ Aloud. ] 
Agitated! not she; she was all animation —all 
joy—all— 

Mrs. L. Yes, yes! she naturally would be at 
Jirst, poor thing. 

Wood. [aside. ] Another “ poor thing,” and Mrs. 
Larkings and I shall have a row. 

Mrs. L. Well, as I have unluckily arrived too 
late to witness the ceremony—I’d have given any- 
thing to have. seen you—ha, ha! [Laughing im- |~ _ 
moderately. ‘| You don’t mind my laughing, do you? 

Wood. Not at all; it’s rather pleasant than 
otherwise ! 

Mrs. L. All I can do is to give the bride and 
bridegroom my blessing, and go back by the next 
train to London! 

Wood. And to Larkings! By the bye, how is 
your Christopher? I hope your Christopher is still |¢ 
the same fond, indulgent Christopher youve |+ 
always found your Christopher. 

Mrs. L. enthusiastically.) He’s a darling! we 
are happy as the day is long! and no wonder—we 
married for love; our tastes, our opinions are the 
same, and, what is still more important, we are 
nearly the same age—Christopher is twenty-four; 
Tam twenty-two! Now between you and Caroline |: 
the gap is much wider. , 

Wood. The what? 

Mrs. L. The gap! she is under twenty, while | 
you are—how old shall we say ? [Smitin, J. 

Wood. [very quietly.| Thirty-nine. — 

Mrs. L. Oh, that’s the age you’ve decide 
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eh? Well, if you wish it, we’ll say thirty-nine! | 
[| Smiling again.| Vd better tell Christopher, in | 
case he might let the cat out of the bag! y [Smilin g. 

Wood. [aside.| Pleasant 
[Aloud.| Yes, Mrs. Larkings—and at thirty-nine 
J think it time for a man to marry. 

Mrs. L. Then why didn’t you? [ Smiling. 

Wood. I am married! at least, such is my im- 
pression. 

Mrs. L. Yes,-yes! but I don’t mean this thirty- 
nine! Your other thirty-nine !—your first thirty- 
nine! [ Smiling. 

Wood. [aside.] Her sex protects her. [ Aloud. ] 
I repeat that, having reached the age of thirty- 
nine, and having, moreover, sutticiently enjoyed 
what is called “ life ”— 

Mrs. L. You determined to marry and settle 
down quietly, and all that sort of thing—exactly ! 
that’s intelligible enough, as far as you are con- 
cerned. But—your wife? 

Wood. My wife? Well—what? 

Mrs. L. She hasw’t enjoyed what is called ‘‘life.”’ 
Wood. Eh? no—of course not; but— 

Mrs. L. Youintend that she shall—of course! 
Indeed, Mrs. Colonel Carver writes me word that 
she has arranged a delightful wedding trip for 


on 


you. 
Wood. Has she? [Aside.] That’s kind of Car- 
prety! 
Mirs.L. Yes! Brussels, Switzerland, Italy, etc., 


etc., etc.; she hasn’t quite settled which. 

Wood. Hasn’t she? to tell you the truth, no 
more have I. [Aside.] I shall seize the earliest 
opportunity of giving Carver notice to quit. 
| Mrs. L. With a young and blooming bride for 

a companion, how delightful it will be! The Alps! 
Mount Vesuvius ! the Colosseum at Rome! 

Wood. Yes, very delightful, but very fa- 
tiguing ; besides, I’ve seen it all. I know Switzer- 
land and Italy just as well as I do St. Martin’s 
Church. I admit I’ve only seen the Colosseum 
at Rome twice; but, as on my second visit I found 
it in exactly the same state as on my /irst visit, 
Tye no wish to pay it a third visit, merely to es- 
tablish the fact that on my third visit I found it 
in exactly the same state as on my second visit. 

Mrs. L. Bat your wife hasn’t seen it. 

Wood. What of that? I can describe it to her, 


ssseeneneereeeceetnnrenestenannnennnnteengccccetecetizerennnts sete 


go abroad! in a word, Mrs. Woodcock, like a sen- 
+| sible woman, entirely approves of the programme 

I have drawn up for our connubial existence. 
[Taking paper out of his pocket.| Here it is—I 
haven’t consulted her about it, but she entirely 
}| approves of it, nevertheless. In the morning 
| she’ll attend to ‘her household duties, while I go 
out fishing—I’m very fond of fishing! After din- 
ner she’ll do a little gardening, water the plants, 
pull up the weeds, kill the caterpillars, while I 
smoke my cigar, and—look on. In the evening 
she’ll take her work, darn the stockings, sew on 
_ buttons, and so on, while I take anap in my arm- 
chair. Then we wind up witha lively game at 
dominoes or ‘ double dummy,” have a light sup- 
er—pork chops, or a basin of gruel, and_retire ! 

[Throwing paper on the table. 

Mrs. L. [smiling.| Very charming indeed! 
i pray be cautious! if you plunge poor, dear 
_ Caroline too suddenly into such a vortex of gaiety 
F Sxpation, I’m afraid it will be too much for 
[ Satirically. 


can’t 1? Besides, I married to stop at home, not to}: 


dress ! 


Wood. [aside.] What Larkings could possibly 
see in this woman, I can’t imagine ! 

Mrs. L. One word more! Now, Mr. Woodcock ! 
look at me, Mr. Woodcock! When Mrs. Colonel 
Carver consented to your marriage with her 
daughter, was she acquainted with your previous 

career, Mr. Woodcock? Your long catalogue of 


follies and extravagancies, Mr. Woodcock 2? 


Wood. [alarmed and anxiously.) Hush ! 

Mrs. L. Your notorious reputation for gallantry, 
Mr. Woodcock ? 

Wood. Hush don’t speak so loud! 
[Looking round, then in a low tone to Mrs. LARK- 
INGS.] ll tell you how it happened! You see, 
we were two Woodcocks—in fact, a brace of Wood- 
cocks, Benjamin and Marmaduke. [’m Marma- 
duke, from which you may infer with a tolerable 


degree of accuracy that my brother was Benja- | 


min! Well, Benjamin was always one of the 
quiet going sort—in short, a serious young man; 


in fact, he was known as the ‘‘tame Woodcock,” | 
because he was what is called decidedly “slow ;” | 


now I was called the “‘ wild Woodcock,” because— 

Mrs. L. You were decidedly “ fast !” 

Wood. Yes! Well, when Mrs. Colonel Carver 
made the usual inquiries as to respectability, 
moral character, and all that sort of thing, she 
somehow or other stumbled on the wrong Wood- 
cock—the tame one instead of the wild one— 
and— 

Mrs. LZ. And you took advantage of her mis- 
take? Fie, fie, Mr. Woodcock! I couldn’t have 
believed it of you. 

Wood. The very words I said.‘ Woodcock,” 
said I, ‘‘ I couldn’t have believed it of you.” But 
you won't betray me, my dear and highly valued 
friend ? you won’t go and dash the cup of con- 
nubial bliss from my lips? Because I have seen 
Mrs. Colonel Carver turn very red in the face at 
the merest trifle, and—here she comes. 

[ With an imploring look at Mrs. LARKINGS. 


Enter Mrs. CARVER, R. 2 E. 


Mrs. C. Mrs. Larkings here? where is she? 
Ah, my dear, delighted to see you! and yet lve 
half a mind to scold you for arriving so late; 
we've been obliged to get married without you— 
haven’t we, Mr. W.? [Crossing to WooDCOocK. 

Wood. Yes, Mrs. C.! 

Mrs. L. Tell me—how is dear Caroline ? 

Mrs. C. Very well, but very agitated—and no 
wonder. [Seeing WOODCOCK, who is approaching, 
and in a severe tone of astonishment.) Mr. W.! 

Wood. [bothered.| Yes, Mrs. C.! [Mrs. CARVER 
motions him to keep at a distance, WOODCOCK re- 
treats quite bewildered. 

Mrs. C. [to Mrs. LARKINGS.] Go to her, my 
dear! you'll find the dear child in her room, ex- 
changing her bridal attire for her traveling dress. 

Wood. [overhearing, L. c.| Umph! Traveling 
Did you say ‘“‘ traveling dress’ 09 

Mrs. C. Yes, Mr. W.! but I forgot, you were to 
know nothing about it ! [ To ae LARKINGS.] I 
think: we arranged that Mr. W. should know 
nothing about it r 

Mrs. L. [Rr. c.] Of course not! our object was 
to give him an agreeable surprise. [ Smiling. 

Wood. Our object?—then [crosses to MRs. 
LARKINGS] you yatned in this charming little 
plot, eh? Ha, ha! [forcing a laugh. 

Mrs. C. Joined init? She concocted it! 
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Wood. Did she? Ha, ha! 
[ With a savage grin at Mrs. LARKINGS. 
Mrs. C. Yes. Why don’t you thank her, Mr. W.? 
Wood. [sulkily.] I do. [Very savagely, to MRs. 
LARKINGS.] I’m obliged to you. Do you hear ?— 
I’m obliged to you. 


| gested a proposal which evidently gives you so 
_ much satisfaction! And now Ill join dear Caro- 


' Mrs. C. Do. Mr. W.! [Woopcock takes no no- 

tice. Very lowd.| Mr. W.! 

Wood. [sulkily.| Well! 

Mrs. C. Hand Mrs. Larkings to the door. 

Wood. Eh?—very well. [aking hold of Mrs. 

| LArKINGS’ hand.] Come along! [Pulling her 

_ after him to door, R. 2 E., and then pointing to it.] 
There you are! [Looking fiercely at Mrs. LARK- 
INGS, who bursts out laughing in his face and 
goes out. Buttoning up his coat, and with an 

| air of resolution.| I don’t care—though it should 
come to a fight between Carver and me, I will not 

_ pay a third visit to the Colosseum at Rome. 

| Mrs. C. [anxiously watching Mrs. LARKINGS 


Mrs. L. {smiling satirically at Woopcocx.] 1) 
am thanked sufficiently already, in having sug- | 


Wood. I mean to say, I’ve heard say that’s 

what they all say—that’s all I say! 
| Mrs. C. I believed him, and we were married ! 
| That very day, Marmy, he retired on half pay! 
| Wood. Did he though? and how old was Car- 
| ver done in oil? 
Mrs. C. Thirty-nine ! 
Wood. You mean, he said he was thirty-nine. 
Ha, ha! I’ve known lots of fellows who say they’re 
thirty-nine, when in fact they—never mind ! 

Mrs. C. I was under twenty, had been strictly 
and severely brought up—is it then to be won- 
dered at. that I yearned, I may say panted, for 
| those gaieties, those amusements so natural to my 
age? But, alas! it was not to be; for while I was 
reveling in the anticipation of entering into what 
\is called “ life,” he told me, and I repeat his own 
| unfeeling, selfish words, that he had had his whack. 
[Woopcock looks astonished.| Whack! such a 
vulgar expression ! 
| Wood. Low! very low, indeed! <A colonel, es- 
|pecially a.colonel on horseback, ought to have 
'been above it! 
| Mrs. C. But that wasn’t all; he actually had 
| the barbarity, on our very wedding day, to draw 


| 


+ 
E 
| 


out, and then throwing off her former stiff and wp what he called a programme of our matrimo- 
disguised manner.| Done at last! [Looking know- nial existence, [WoOoDCOCK, still more astonished, . 
ingly at WooDcock, and shaking her head play- | suddenly remembers his own programme, which is 


| fully at him.) Ah!—ah! 
| Wood. [R. C., astonished. Aside.] What the 
deuce is the matter with Carver ? 

Mrs. C. [u. C., still in the same playful manner. | 
And has Marmy been deceived—has Marmy been 
taken in? He, hé, he! 

Wood. [aside.] I see—Carver’s been at the 
sherry ! 

Mrs. C. Come here, Marmy! You don’t mind 
my calling you Marmy? Marmaduke is such a 
mouthful, whereas Marmy. is— 

Wood. Mrs. Carver, yowre at liberty to Marmy 
me as much as you think proper; but allow me to 
observe, that having already paid two visits to 
the— 

Mrs. C. Yes, yes! Now, listen to me! in.a word, 
I am not the woman you take me for! 

Wood. Eh? yowre not Mother Woodcock ?—I 
mean, Mrs. Woodcock’s mother? ‘ 

Mrs. C. Pshaw! I don’t mean that! In short, 
Marmy, you have repeatedly said to yourself— 
don’t deny it—‘‘ What a regular wet blanket I 
shall have for a mother-in-law.” 

Wood. No, no! I solemnly protest that— 
[aside] I have said so no end of times ! 

Mrs. C. You are mistaken, -Marmy! that aus- 
terity of deportment, that rigidity of manner, was 
all assumed. Listen! You see this brooch? 


portrait of the late Lieutenant Colonel Carver, 
done in oil. 

Wood. Carver done in oil? Yes! 

Mrs. C. He was a very handsome man. 

Wood. Was he? Yow’re quite right to men- 
tion it. 

Mrs. C. Especially on horseback. 

Wood. Then I should certainly have had him 
taken on horseback! 

Mrs. C. He vowed that he had never loved 
before! 

Wood. [ forgetting himself. Of course! ha, ha! 
That’s what they all say! ha, ha! 

Mrs. C. [astonished.| Marmy ! 


[Pointing to one in her dress.| It contains the 


‘lying on the table] in which I was condemned to 
‘the dull monotony of household duties. 
| Wood. [aside.| How very odd. I wonder if 
‘there was anything in it about killing buttons, 
|and sewing on caterpillars ? 
| Mrs. C. [angrily.] While he, forsooth, was to 
enjoy himself; go out fishing, smoke his cigar 
and take his nap in his arm-chair. 
| Wood. [aside.] This is a very singular coinci- 
dence; because I'll take my oath J never saw 
|Carver’s programme! [He has gradually ap- 
proached the table, and, watching his opportunity, 
suddenly snatches the paper off it, and crams it 
| imto his pocket. 
Mrs. C. What’s the matter ? 
Wood. Nothing. f 
| Mrs. C. But that wasn’t all; he actually ex- 
| pressed his intention of laying aside his splendid 
)regimentals—those regimentals that I loved so 
‘much, and wearing nothing but those odious 
|abominations called morning gowns for the re- 
‘mainder of his existence. [Here Woopcock, 
watching his opportunity, opens table drawer, and 
ithrusts in the parcel containing the morning 
gowns, then slams the drawer.| What is the 
matter ? 

Wood. Nothing ! 

Mrs. C. [going to table, and standing on the 
side opposite to WOODCOCK, who is eyeing the re- 


wasn’t all! [Banging her hand on one of the par- 
cels, to WooDCcOCK’s great alarm.) Hanging up 


into one of those atrocities called smoking caps, 


paper parcels.| Yes; embroidered, no doubt, by 
some unhappy creature he had professed to love 
as he did me. [ Walking away in an excited man- 
and thrusts in one of the parcels ; there not bein 
room for the other, WooDcocK hastily thrusts. 
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maining two parcels with anxiety.) But that 4 


his noble helmet in the hall, and giving his mili- {_ 
‘tary boots to his servant, he inserted his head |~ 


‘and his feet into a pair of embroidered slippers. — 
[During the above she has kept on banging the + 


ner. WoopcocK immediately opens table drawer, | 
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up under his waistcoat in front.| What is the 
matter ? 

Wood. Nothing! 

Mrs. C. Such, “Marmy, was my married life for 
twenty years. Anxious, therefore, that Caroline 
should escape my wretched fate, I resolved to 
find her a husband who, like herself, had never 
enjoyed what is called “life.” 

Wood. And you pitched upon me ? 

Mrs. C.1 did; every inquiry I made about you 
convinced me you were the very man I was 
looking for. ‘He is no second Carver,” said I; 
“‘he is not satiated with the pleasures, the gaie- 
ties, the amusements of the world,” said I; ‘he 
has hever even tasted them,” said I; ‘‘ and there- 
| fore,” said I, “he’ll be the more ready to plunge 
headlong into the dazzling and intoxicating scenes 
before him,” said I. 

Wood. Did you? 

Mrs. C. Yes! “Caroline will plunge in with 
him,” said I, ‘‘ and I—I shall plunge in after both 
of them,” said I. 

Wood. You? / 

Mrs. C. Of course! [ With increasing anima- 
tion.| Haven’t I to make up the twenty years I 
lost with Carver? Yes; and what’s more, I mean 
to make them up! Yes, Marmy! balls, concerts, 
operas, assemblies, masquerades, regattas, races— 
wherever you are, there will I be! wherever you 
go, there will I go. Oh, how I long to begin! 
how I pant to mingle in “ the gay, the gay, the 
festive scenes—the halls, the halls of dazzling 
light,” and sport the light fantastic toe in the 
merry, joyous dance! Dancing a few steps. 

Wood. [after a stare of astonishment. Aside.] 
Dance! a woman of her substance! she couldn’t 
doit! [Aloud.] I’m only afraid, my very dear Mrs. 
Carver, that “light fantastic toe” of yours won’t 
have much to do in our quiet little town of Stow- 
on-the-Wold ! 

Mrs. C. Stow-on-the-Wold? Faugh! I’m speak- 
ing of London! 

Wood. [with a start.) London? 

Mrs. C. Yes! Where we shall be this very 
evening. Yes, Marmy, that’s the little agreeable 
surprise we had in store for you. Ha, ha, ha! 

Wood. [aside.| Now, Woodcock, prove your- 
selfaman, Woodcock—assert your dignity, Wood- 


stand any of Carver’s nonsense, Woodcock! 
t) [Aloud, and drawing himself up.) Mrs. Lieutenant 
+| Colonel Carver— [Thrusting his hand in his 
waistcoat, the paper parcel shows itself below it 
—Wooncock hastily thrusts it up again.| I re- 
peat, Mrs. Lieutenant Colonel Carver— 

Mrs. C. I know what you are going to say, 
+| Marmy, but don’t be alarmed! We've settled 
everything without you—in short, you'll have 
$| nothing whatever to do except to supply the 
money—there! 
_ Wood. [still more dignified.| Mrs. Lieutenant. 
Colonel Carver— [Here the parcel again appears 
below his waistcoat—he thrusts it up so violently 
| that it shows itself above it wnder his chin. 
Mrs. C. In the first place, that kindest, best of 
creatures, Mrs. Larkings, has already ’secured 
partments for us close to their own residence in 
Regent’s Park, eight guineas and a half a 
e cheapest thing I ever heard of! 
od. Mrs. Tacntenant Colonel Carver 


| cock—and let Carver see you're not going to 


except plate, linen, firing and attendance; but | 


that’s not all, Marmy—she vows she’ll not accept 
a single invitation unless we are included !— 
When I say we, I mean Caroline, Marmy and 
me ! [Playfully, and skipping about, R. 

Wood. [aside—after a savage look at her.) 
There are circumstances under which a man 
con to be allowed to strangle his' mother-in- 
law ! 

Mrs. C. Ah! here comes Caroline, already 
equipped for traveling ! 
Enter MRS. Woopcocx, R. 

costume. 

Come here, my darling—there! [Pointing to 

Wooncock, who is looking very sulky.| Look at 

him—isn’t he the very picture of happiness? 
Doesn’t his very eye twinkle with delight ? 

Mrs. W. Yes. And if I were not so happy my- 


5) 


~ 


E., im traveling 


self, I should scold you well, sir, for keeping this | 
charming, delightful visit to London a secret from | 


me. [Playfully shaking her finger at WOODCOCK, 
who tries to get up a smile. 

Mrs. C. He knew nothing about it, my dear; 
he’s quite as agreeably surprised as you are— 
ain’t you, Marmy? 

Wood. [sulkily.] Yes; of course. 

Mrs. W. Why, what a serious tone you say itin. 


Wood. Do I? [Shouting.] Tm delighted ! en- 


chanted! 'There—is that better ? 

Mrs. W. [c.] Yes, much better. [Suddenly. | 
I see how it is—this arrangement of mamma’s 
may have interfered with some plan of your own 
—perhaps you intended taking us to Switzerland ? 

Wood. [quickly.] No, no! 

Mrs. C. (knowingly, R.| No, my dear; if 
Marmy had taken us anywhere, it would have 
been to Italy. 

Wood. [still more quickly, L.| No, no, no; in 
short, I wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
having already paid two visits to the— 

Mrs. C. [interrupting.] Yes, yes; never mind, 
Marmy—if you are a good boy, you shall take us 
to Italy next year! We'll climb up Mount Vesu- 
vius together, Marmy—to the very top, Marmy! 

{ With enthusiasm. 

Wood. [aside, after a savage look at her.] Only 
let me once get her there, and Ill plunge her 
head foremost into the crater. 

Mrs. C. In the mean time, let us only think of 
London. 

Mrs. W. Yes; dear, delightful London! Re- 
member, this is my first visit to the metropolis! 
[Zo WoovcocK.] You have been there, I suppose ? 


Wood. [ forgetting himself.] Ha, ha! I should. 


rather think I have—I mean, I’ve passed through 
it once or twice. 

Mrs. C. Yes; but only on business. 

Wood. Of course—only on business. [Aside.] 
What an atrocious humbug I am! 

Mrs. C. And therefore it will be quite as much 
a novelty to him as to you. 

Wood. Yes. [Aside.j Novelty! to a man who 
has had twenty years of it! [’m-in for it—I’m 
booked for a second innings. Nevermind ; there’s 


one point on which they’ll find me firm and im- | 


movable as Gibraltar itself, and that is, that hav- 
ing already paid two visits to the— 
Enter Mrs. LARKINGS ™m traveling dress, door 
R. 2 E. 
MG Soels IR. C.] Well, good people? But I 
needn’t ask—I see by your happy faces [Woop- 
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WOODCOCK’S LITTLE GAME. 


{Act II, Seene 1. 


COCK puts on a grin] that my plan of the cam- 
paign has met with universal approbation. 
Mrs. C. [R.] Yes, we’re all charmed with it! 


words to express his delight! 

Mrs. L. [u. C.] Isit to be wondered at, that 
having hitherto led so calm, so tranquil, so sedate 
a life, [looking with intention at WoopcocK] he 


be no stopping him! Ha, ha, ha! 

Wood. [u.] Ha, ha, ha! [Making a savage face 
at Mrs. LARKINGS, aside. 

Mrs. L. Here, ladies, is a programme I have 
drawn up of your first three weeks’ ‘‘Life in Lon- 
don,” [showing a paper] an incessant, unflagging 
whirl of dissipation, I promise you. By the bye, I 
quite forgot to mention that Mr. Larkings has 
placed his riding horses at your disposal. 

Mrs. C. How delightful! I long to be in the 
saddle. 

Wood. [aside, and looking at Mrs. CARVER. ] | 
She’ll never stop init unless she’s tied in—she’s too | 
round, she’ll roll off, to a certainty ! 

Mrs. W. [to Mrs. LARKinGs.] And can you, | 
will you indeed fulfill all your delightful promises ? 

Mrs. L. Yes! not only those | have made to| 
you, but to Mr. Woodcock—[with intention, and 
then aside to WooDcOcK] namely, not to strip the 
*¢ wild Woodcock” of his borrowed plumes—not 
to betray him to a certain lady who turns ‘‘ very 
red in the face at the merest trifle,” provided he 
promises to think less of himself, and more of his 
wife ; in other words, that. he consents to ex- 
‘change programmes. [After some hesitation, 
WoopcocK draws his programme out of his pocket, 
looks imploringly at Mrs. LARKINGS, who shakes 
her head—he then gives her his programme, and, 
snatching hers out of her hand, thrusts it angrily 
into his pocket. 


Enter DAVID, door R. 2 &. 


y 


David. [announcing.| The wedding breakfast 
be all ready for the company, and the company 
be all ready for the wedding breakfast! 

Mrs. C. Come along! a mouthful of wedding 
cake and a bumper of champagne to the health of 
the bride and bridegroom, and then—hey for Lon- 
don! [DAvrp looks very much astonished.| Now, 
Marmy, your arm to Mrs. Larkings. 

Wood. [u. c.] Yes—one moment! [Taking 
DAVID aside.] David, my stock ‘of dress coats, 
ditto trousers, white neckcloths and patent leather 
boots, that I made you a present of — 

David. [L.] Yes, sir, ’cause you said you had 
done with them. 

Wood. I thought I had-——but I haven’t! I want 
them again, David, for my ‘second innings.” 
David, [making a wry face] you can have the 
, morning gowns, caps and slippers instead. [ Stop- 
ping DAVID, who is about to exclaim.] Hush! the 
morning gowns and caps you'll find in that drawer, 
[pointing to table] and [looking towards the 
LavreEs] here are the slippers! [Pulling out the 
parcel from under his waistcoat and slipping it 
into DAVID’s hands. 

Mrs. C. (impatiently.] Now, Marmy! 

, [They go off, R. 2B. 

Wood. Coming! [Runs up to join. the LADIES 
—pitches the parcel to Davin, who stands in a 
state of wonder. 
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Mr. Woodcock especially ! he positively can’t find | 


| should long to taste the forbidden fruit ? Ha, ha! 
My only fear is, that when he once begins, there’ll | 


) 

AOOUD wiley, 
ScENE.—Handsomely furnished apartment at MR. 
LARKINGS’. Large folding doors at C., showing 
ball-room within illuminated and decorated; 
handsome clock, with practical hands, R. ©.; 
dance music heard from inner room, when door 
is open; doors R. and u. Very loud double 
knock heard. 


Maid. [outside.| This way, if you please, ladies. 


Enter Mrs. CARVER and Mrs. WOODCOCK, at L., 
preceded by LADY’s MAID—the LADIES are both 
in very fashionable evening costumes, opera 
cloaks, etc., ete. 


Mrs. C. [as she enters, and turning to wing.| 
Now, Mr. Woodcock, we're waiting for you. 
Wood. [without.] Here I am, Mrs. Carver. 


Enter Woopcock, L. He has a crush hat on, a 
shawl round his neck, an Inverness cape, and 
carries a large bouquet in each hand—he ts also 
in an elaborate evening dress. 


Mrs. C. At last! I thought you were never 
coming ! 

Wood. [who looks miserable, and in a sulky 
tone.| You wouldn’t have me rush into a gentle- 
man’s drawing-room as if ’d got a wild bull at my 
heels ? 

Maid. Allow me, madame. 

[ Taking off Mrs. Woopcocr’s cloak. 

Mrs. C. Now, Marmy, make yourself useful ! 

[Motioning him to take off her cloak. 

Wood. Eh? oh, I know! [Taking hold of Mrs. 
CARVER’S cloak behind and giving tt a violent tug. 

Mrs. C. How clumsy you are, to be sure ! 

[Map assists in taking off her cloak. 

Maid. Here’s the ticket, madame. 

[Presenting ticket. 

Wood. Wait a minute, young woman! 

[Putting both the bouquets under his arm. 

Mrs. C. What are you doing ? 

[Taking the bouquets and arranging them. 

Wood. [to Matp.] Here’s my hat—here’s my 
comforter—here’s my Inverness cape—[giving the 
articles to her] and now give me a ticket for 
the lot. ‘ 

Maid. Here it is, sir, No. 81. [Giving ticket. 

Wood. Eighty-one? it’s eighteen! 

Maid. No, sir, you’ve got it upside down! 

[ MAID goes out with things, R. 

Wood. I see! One’s obliged to be particular, 
because, at the very last dinner party I was at, I 
got a ticket No. 9 in exchange for a bran-new 
brown silk umbrella; and when I asked for my 
bran-new brown silk umbrella in exchange for 
ticket No. 9, they told me that ticket No. 9 was 
ticket No. 6, and handed me one American over- 
shoe and a walking stick. a 

Mrs. W. Do, mamma, arrange the flowers in |} 
my coronet. i nee 

Mrs. C. They’re all right, my dear; that’s |~ 
more than I can say for -my dress! only see how 
Marmy has rumpled it! [Smoothing dress. | 

Wood. [c.] Me? come, I like thas! consider- 
ing I had to ride outside, if I rumpled anybody, 
it must have been the coachman ! 

Mrs. C. Now, my dear, I think we may ventu 
into the ball-room! 

Mrs. W. Without our fans and gloves, m 

Mrs. C. Marmy has got them. 
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_ disappeared ! 


Wood. [u.] Eh? yes. [feeling in his pockets. | 


No, I haven't. 


Mrs. C. Nonsense, you put them in your pocket; 
you must have them somewhere about you! 

Wood. If I have, they must have slipped down 
into my boots! 
my boots? [Sulkily. 

Mrs. C. I dare say youve dropped them. 

Wood. No, ’m positive I didn’t drop them. 
[Aside.] I flung ’em away! 

Mrs. C. How careless of you! what’s to be 
done ? 

Wood. Well, it strikes me there’s only one 
thing to be done—go home again. [Hurrying to 
door, R., and calling out.| Ticket No. 18! No. 81! 
two opera cloaks, one hat, one comforter, one 
Inverness cape. 


Enter Mrs. LARKINGS, at C., in fashionable even- 
ing dress. LADIES and GENTLEMEN are seen 
promenading within. Music. 


Mrs. L. [seeing the LADIES.] Ah! you've ar- 
rived at last. I quite began to despair of you. 

Wood. [still at door R.; he has got the two 
opera cloaks, the hat and the comforter, and is 
holding up and examining an Inverness cape.] 
Holloa! this isn’t my Inverness cape! I'll take my 
oath this is not my Inverness cape! 

Mrs. L. Why! what is Mr. Woodcock about ? 

Mrs. W. | plaintively.| Getting our things to- 
gether to go home! He’s either lost or mislaid 
our fans and gloves! 


Mrs. L. What of that? I can supply you with 


no end of fans and dozens of pairs of gloves? 

Mrs. C. and Mrs. W. (together.) Oh, thank 
you—thank you! [Woopcock, who overhears this, 
rolls all the things. together mm a lump, and flings 
them back into the room with disgust. 

Mrs. L. But what makes you so late? 

Mrs. C. Oh!: it was entirely Marmy’s fault. 

Wood. {sulkily.| Of course—of course it was 
Marmy’s fault! 

Mrs. W. You can’t deny it, Mr. Woodcock. 
You must know [to Mrs. LARKINGS] that I had 
bought this coronet expressly for your ball to- 
night, but when I wanted it to put on, it had 
[Mrs. LARKINGS looks aside at 
WOODCOCK, who puts on a look of innocence. 

Mrs. C. Yes! We hunted for it everywhere. 
At last, where do you think it was found? In 
Marmy’s writing-desk! Ha, ha, ha! 

Wood. [ ‘forcing a loud laugh.| Ha, ha, ha! 

Mrs. C. Poor fellow! he remembered after- 


| wards putting it there to prevent its being lost. 


Wood. [veru quickly.| Yes! 
Mrs. L. Indeed! [Looking at Woopcock.] Some 


‘ | people might imagine it was to prevent its being 
found! 


Mrs. C.and Mrs. W. [together, c.| Oh, no—no! 
Wood. Oh, no—no! [Aside.] As I have ob- 


served two or three times already, what Larkings 
could ever have seen in that woman— 


Enter DAVID, at L., as a page. 


David. Please, sir, boone Says you didn’t 

tell him what time he’s to come with the carriage. 
Mrs. W. [R.] Now, remember, Mr. Woodcock, 

rou promised me faithfully that we shouldn’t be 

ate—say half-past two. 

- Wood. pier well! [Zo Davip.] A quarter past 


Would you like me to take off) 


{to stop at home ! 


Mrs. W. [smiling.] I said half-past ! 
Wood. Tahoma, L.] Haif-past! 

[Lait DAVID, L. 
Mrs. C. Yes! We really must have a good 
‘night’s rest, or we shall not be fit for the fancy 
dress ball to-morrow. [Zo Mrs. LARKINGS.] We've 
settled our costume, my dear! Caroline is going 
as Little Red Riding Hood, Marmy as a Neapoli- 
tan brigand, [Woopcock makes a wry face] 
and I a la Pompadour ! 

Wood. [aside.| I don’t exactly know what a 
pumpadoor is, but I hope it’s something decent! 

[Dance music again heard. 

Mrs. L. Come, ladies! By the bye, I mustn’t 
forget your fans and gloves—this way ! you'll find 
us in the ball-room in less than five minutes, Mr. 
Woodcock; this way. [Hzeunt Mrs. LARKINGS, 
Mrs. CARVER and MRS. WOODCOCK, at door Cc. 
to L.—door closed. 

Wood. That attempt of mine upon Mrs. Wood- 
cock’s coronet was a contemptible failure. [ Yawn- 
ing.| I wonder if I shall ever have a good night’s 
rest again! Never mind, V’ll make up for it when 
I get back to Stow-on-the-Wold—if ever I do get 
back; I won’t get up for a month! I believe Mrs. 
Woodcock would go back if it wasn’t for Carver. 
I wish somebody would marry Carver! Tl give 
any man a thousand pounds if he’ll marry—and, 
after all, Carver’s not absolutely repulsive—and 
I’m sure there’s plenty of her for the money. 


Enter SWANSDOWN, in evening dress, atc. from L. 


Swans. [going to door R. and taking ticket out 
of his pocket.| 'Vicket No. 37. 

[MAID appears, takes ticket, and disappears. 

Wood. Why, that’s Swansdown! he’s actually 
giving up his ticket! 

Swans. [seeing WoopcocK.] Ah, Woodcock! 
how d’ye do? [Receiving a hat and cloak from 
MAID, and coming forward putting them on.] 
That'll do! Good night, Woodcock! [ Crosses to L. 

Wood. Stop a bit! you don’t mean to say you’re 
going home, Swansdown ? 

Swans. Of course I am! I ought to have been 
in bed two hours ago. [| Yawning. 

Wood. So ought I! [ Yawning.] 1 say, Swans- 
down, how do you manage it ? 

Swans. Manage what ? 

Wood. To go home without Mrs. Swansdown ? 

Swans. I leave her behind! 

Wood. Exactly—but how do you manage to 
leave her behind ? 

Swans. I go home without her ! 

Wood. I see! 

Swans. Good night! [ Going. 

Wood. [stopping him again.] Don’t be in a 
hurry! 

Swans. I am so sleepy! [ Yawning. 

Wood. So am I. [| Yawning. 

Swans. The fact is, Woodcock, [yawning, 
Woopcock does the same] before I got married 
I had seen a good deal of this sort of fun. 

[ Yawning very loud. 

Wood. So had I! [ Yawning very loud. 
Swans. In short, I married, not to go out, but 
Yawning. 

Wood. [yawning.| So did I! But how do you 
manage it? 

Swans. Manage what? 

Wood. Why, to stop at home? 

Swans. I don’t go out ! 
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{Act II, Scene 1. 


Wood. Exactly—but how do you manage to 
“don’t go out’? 

Swans. I stop at home. 

Wood. I see! 

Swans. I hit on a very simple plan! I had a 
regular stock of sudden indispositions to meet 
every invitation that came in—headaches, rheuma- 
tisms, Jumbagoes, etc., etc. Mrs. Swansdown 
grumbled a good deal at first, but she soon got 
used to it, and— 

Wood. [suddenly grasping SWANSDOWN’S hand, 


and shaking it violently.| Thank you, Swans-| 


down! I’m obliged to you, Swansdown! good 
night, Swansdown! [Stopping him again.] One 
moment—when you married Mrs. Swansdown, 
had she got a Carver? 

Swans. A what? 

Wood. A Carver—I mean, a mother? 

Swans. No! 

Wood. Never mind! Good night, Swansdown! 
Go home to bed, Swansdown: [Hit SwANSDOWN, 
L.] Tl try it! Iwill, by Jove! there’s that hor- 
rible fancy dress ball to-morrow night! what 
‘‘ sudden indisposition ” shall Ihave? I’ve had the 
measles— 


Enter LARKINGS at c., in very fashionable even- 
; ing costume. 

Lark. [R. C., seeing Woopcock.] Ah, Wood- 
cock! All alone, eh? I’m afraid you're not en- 
| joying yourself? 

Wood. [L. c.] Yes, I am—in a quiet way! 
Lark. Delightful party, eh? By the bye—I con- 


Lark. No, but that’s not all—not that I meant 
‘any harm—well, after a luncheon of grilled chick- 
/ens and champagne, this afternoon—I don’t know 
| how the deuce it happened, but I’ve a sort of stu- 

pid, misty recollection of ‘writing a stupid sort of 
letter, full of doves and loves, and Cupid’s darts 
and bleeding hearts—you know what I mean— 
which letter, ’m under a very strong impression, 
Mrs. Swansdown will find on her dressing-table 
| when she gets home to-night. ~ 

Wood. Mr. Larkings! 

Lark. Yes, yes, it was a stupid thing to do, I 
know, and I heartily wish I had the confounded 
letter back; but it’s too late now, and, after all, 
I meant no harm. [Polka music heard.| There’s 
the polka! I mustn’t keep Mrs. Woodcock waiting. 
‘Good-bye ! [ Going. 
Wood. Stop! [LARKINGS runs out at C. to L.] 
|Catch me leaving Mrs. Woodcock alone for a sin- 

gle moment! No, no, ’ll stick to her like her 
shadow. Ill revel in redowas! Ill plunge into 
polkas! T’ll have a shy at the sausages—I mean 
schottisches! [Here the polka music becomes 
_lowder.| I don’t half like my wife’s skipping about 
with that fellow, now; if I could only manage to 
get her away. [Looking at clock, which is in a con- 
spicuous part of the stage.] Only a quarter past 
one. [After a short pause.] That clock is too slow. 
| [Lounging up stage, assuming an unconcerned 
|manner and humming a tune—when near the 
| clock, looks right and left, then jumps up into a 
chair, puts the clock on one hour and jumps off 
| chair again—then taking out his watch.) Heyday! 


gratulate you—your wife is really a very nice sort my watch is an hour too slow by that clock, and 
of person—very nice, indeed! [In a patronizing I know there isn’t a better clock in England. 
tone.) But her dancing has been sadly neglected. [Putting his watch on an hour, then hastily thrust- 
However, make yourself easy; I’ve engaged her ing it into his pocket. Aside.) Just in time! 
for the next three polkas on purpose to teach her | , 
the proper step ! | Enter Mrs. Woopcock, at c., from L. 
Wood. Have you? , | Mrs. W. Still here, my dear? Why don’t you 
Lark. After that ’m engaged to Mrs. Swans- come into the ball-room ?- 
down for the rest of the evening. Swansdown’s| Wood. I will presently—there’s plenty of time! 
gone home as usual! Ha, ha! poor Swansdown! It’s quite early yet! [Seeing that he is standing 
“« When the cat’s away ”—you know, eh? Ha, ha! between Mrs. Woopcock and the clock, moves 
Wood. [drawing himself up.] Mr. Christopher aside.] 1 repeat, it’s quite early yet! 
Larkings ! [Pointedly, and looking at clock. 
' Lark. Come, come, Woodcock—that grave face 
won’t do with me—besides, it isn’t because I flirt 
with my friend’s wives that I love them! I flirt) 
with yours, but I don’t love her—at least, not yet! 
Ha, ha! but I say, old fellow, don’t follow Swans- 
down’s example—what can a man on the wrong 
side of forty expect, if he will go home to bed and | 
leave a pretty young wife behind him, eh ? Ha, ha!- 
[Poking Woopcock in the side. 
Wood. Sir! my friend, Swansdown, has too 
much confidence— 
Lark. (laughing.| Of course he has, that’s the | ceases. 
delicious part of it. Ha, ha! Isay, Woodeock,| Wood. [who has gone to door, L.|] Ticket No. 
[taking his arm, and aside to him] I don’t mind 81—two opera cloaks—a hat—a comforter-—an 
telling you—and after all, I meant no harm—but Inverness cape! 
when Mrs. Larkings went down to your wedding at Mrs. C. [to 
—what d’ye call the place ?—Toad-in-the-Hole—| Marmy about? _ 
Wood. [with dignity.] Stow-on-the-Woid, sir! Mrs. W. Look at the clock, mamma! 
Lark. No matter! well, I suddenly remarked) Mrs. C. Half-past two! 


what a fascinating person she was— Enter LARKINGS, at C., from L. 


Wood. Mrs. Larkings ? " 
Lark. No, Mrs. Swansdown! I used to say all, Lark. What’s that? Half-past two? Nos 
sorts of stupid things to her. thing; gentlemen, I appeal to you! Out wi 
Wood. That I'll be bound to say you did; well, your watches! [LARKINGS and GENTLE: 


there’s no great harm in that! | out their watches, each presenting his to 


ble? Twenty minutes past two? 
Wood. Oh!. that clock’s too fast! 

[Taking out his watch.| Holloa! Why, it’s half- 

_past two! That clock’s too slow. 

Mrs. W. How the time slips away! 

Wood. Yes! the last hour’s gone remarkably 
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Mrs. W. [seeing clock.] Eh? Can it be possi- | 
Look here! | 


fast. [Music. Some five or six couples, including | 

Mrs. LARKINGS and MRS. CARVER, come inatc., |% 
dancing the polka—the last couple consisting of \t 
Mrs. CARVER and a very YOUNG Man—wpolka | 


Mrs. Woopcocx.] Why, what is 
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| Ishall claim you for my partner in the polka! 


it! 
» very unwillingly to dance with Mrs. LARKINGS, 
Woovcoock anxiously following them, and dancing 


Swans. [polking savagely.| Ah! 


Lark. and Gents. [together.| Half-past one! | 

Mrs. W. Another hour! Delightful! 

Mrs. C. Charming! |Polku music resumed.] 
Mrs. Woodcock, allow me. [Polka—Mrs. CAR- 
VER seizing her former partner and whirling him 
out after the others, at C. to L. | 

Wood. [who has been standing looking on with 
the opera cloaks, etc., etc., in his arms, dashes them | 
down in a lump on the stage.| That’s a failure! 
Then I won’t go home at all! I'll sleep here! 
[Seizing up the cloaks, etc., and dashing them one 
after the other on the sofa, L. c., and then throw- 
ing himself upon them.| There! [Burying his, 
head in the pillow.| This is very comfortable. | 


SWANSDOWN hurries in at L., very pale and | 
excited. | 


Swans. [as he enters.| Woodcock! Woodcock !| 
[Seeing him on sofa.] Ab, there heis! [Shaking 
him.| Woodcock, get up ! | 

Wood. [jumping up.] Halloa, Swansdown, | 
come back again ? 

Swans. [with a savage grin, R.] Yes! Ha, ha, | 
ha! | With a forced laugh. 

Wood. [u.] Don’t make such dreadful faces ! 
What’s the matter? 

Swans. [furiously and grimacing.| Matter ? 

Wood. Don’t grind your teeth in that horrible 
way. Recollect they’re not your own! 

Swans. Listen! [Grasping WooDcocn’s arm.] 
On my return home I found Mrs. Swansdown’s | 
maid in Mrs. Swansdown’s room, fast asleep!) 
Something was lying on the dressing-table. It, 
was a letter ! 

Wood. [aside.] Larkings’ billet! 

Swans. Yes! A letter for Mrs. Swansdown, 
from—from—fiends and furies! 

Wood. I don’t know either of the gentlemen. 

Swans. From Larkings! Christopher Lark-_ 
ings! There was no signature; but I knew the, 
handwriting! It was a declaration—a declara- 
tion! Don’t you hear? [ Shouting. 

Wood. Yes—yes! Well? 

Swans. I rushed into my library—opened my | 
desk-—took out my dueling pistols—put them in 
my pocket, and—here I am! 

[Savagely, and walking to and fro. 

Wood. [following him.| Pistols? Oh, I say, 
Swansdown—Swansdown! Oh, I say! 

Swans. [stopping suddenly.| Larkings dies! 

Wood. Yes; but don’t—don’t go and cut him 
off in the flower of his polka—I mean, his 
youth ! 

Swans. Ah, here comes Mrs. Larkings! 
shall know all! 


Enter Mrs. LARKINGS, at C., from L. 


Wood. No—no! [Holding SwANnsDowN back, 
who tries to join Mrs. LARKINGS. 
Mrs. L. [R.] Still here, Mr. Swansdown? then 


She 


Swans. A thousand pardons, madame— 
Mrs. L. Refuse a lady ? 


Fie! nay, I insist upon 
[Polka music without. 


SWANSDOWN begins 


a polka step after them.| Besides, Mr. Larkings 
dancing with Mrs. Swansdown! 


| seizes Woopcock by the arm, and drags him 


‘\miserable woman in the world! 


Mrs. L. Yes, fourth time to-night! 
ood. [still dancing after them, and aside to 
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Mrs. LARKINGS.] Don’t tell him that, mum— 
don’t tell him that ! 

Mrs. L. Luckily, ’m not jealous! Christopher 
is constancy itself! 

Swans. [savagely.| Ishe? Ha, ha! 

Wood. [still dancing after them, and aside to 
SwaNsDowN.] Hush, Swansdown, hush! 

Mrs. L. Yes, any woman has my full permission 
to we Christopher’s affections from me, if she 
can ! 

Wood. [still polking by their side, and aside to 
Mrs. LARKINGS.] Don’t aggravate him, mum— 
don’t aggravate him ! 

Swans. Indeed! What if I place in your hands 
the proof of your husband’s infidelity ? 

Wood. [same play.| Hush, Swansdown ! 

Mrs. L. Ha, ha! I defy you! 

Wood. [same play.] Don’t defy him, mum; 
don’t defy him. 

Swans. Indeed! then that proof shall be in 
your hands in half an hour. 

Wood. [same play.) Hush, Swansdown! 

Swans. A letter! a declaration! addressed to 
my wife by—your husband ! 

Mrs. L. [suddenly stopping.) Christopher un- 
faithful! Support me! [Falling into WoopcocR’s 
arms, who, quite bewildered, goes on dancing the 
polka. 


Enter Mrs. CARVER, C., from L. 


Mrs. C. [seeing Mrs. LARKINGS on WooD- 
cock’s arm.] Ah! Support me! [Falling into 
WoOoDcocgk’s other arm, who, still more bewil- 
dered, unconsciously keeps up a polka step. 


Enter LARKINGS, C., from L. 


Lark. Ab! [About to run to Mrs. LARKINGS. 

Swans. [stopping him.] One moment! [Drags 
him forward ; then savagely aside to him.| We 
must fight, sir! I know all—all! 

Lark. [aside.] The devil! [Aloud.] 
to-morrow morning! 

Swans. No! Now, now! it’s a moonlight night, 
Primrose Hill close at hand, and I’ve pistols in 
my pocket! Woodcock! [Zo Woopcock, who has 
placed Mrs. LARKINGS and Mrs. CARVER each in 
a chair, and is fanning them alternately, still 
dancing a polka step; SwWANSDOWN goes up, 


“Well, sir, 


down. Aside to him.| Yowll be my second? Tm 
going to shoot Larkings! 

Lark. [grasping Woopcock’s other arm.| 
You'll be my second? I’m going to shoot Swans- 
down! i‘ 

Swans. and Lark. [together.| Come! [They 
drag Woopcock out between them at L., WOOD- 
struggling, etc. 

Mrs. C. [who recovers and runs to Mrs. LARK- 
InGS.] My dear Mrs. Larkings, look up, there’s a 
dear creature ! 

Mrs. L. Oh, ob, oh! [Sobbing.] I’m the most 

Mrs. C. [soothingly.| So you shall be, there! 
But what has happened ? 

Mrs. L. [c.] My busband—Christopher—has 
written a love-letter to Mrs. Swansdown! Oh, 
the base, fickle, perfidious monster ! 

Mrs. CO. [R. c.] My dear friend, never indulge 
in a plurality of epithets ; select one, a good one, 
and stick to it! I never called Carver anything 
but a brute! But are you sure? 
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Mrs. L. Quite certain! Mr. Swansdown has 
promised to send me the letter in half an hour ; 
_ if it contains the proof of Christopher’s inconstan- 
cy, oh, what shall I do? 

Mrs. C. 
you the letter. 

Mrs. L. Very well, Vl wait till the half hour | 
has expired—patiently, very patiently. [Tearing | 
her handkerchief.| Uf the letter doesn’t come, Vil 
go to Mr. Swansdown for it—yes, late-as it is, I 
will! and you'll go with me, won’t you? 

[Imploringly. 

Mrs. C. Yes, we'll go together; in the mean 
time, come with me into the ball-room—everybody 
has doubtless left by this time, and you'll find a 
glass or two of sherry and a few sponge cakes a 
great support in your affliction. Come! [Hxewnt 
at C. to u., MRS. CARVER supporting MRS. LARK- 
INGS. At the same moment the door L. slowly 
opens, and Wooncock peeps in, then speaks off. 

Wood. The coast is clear ; you can come in. 


Enter LARKINGS with his right arm in a sling, 
SWANSDOWN /ollowing, evidently very much out 
of temper ; takes a chair, bangs it down on 
stage, and falls into it, L. 

Lark. [R., pressing his right arm.| How con- 
foundedly painful my arm is. 

Wood. [c., soothingly.| Yes! I dare say it 
smarts a little! 

Swans. [dashing his hat down on stage.) Vm 
disgusted! yes, disgusted that this stupid, ridicu- 
lous duel should have occurred! [.7o LARKINGS. ] 
_Why the deuce didn’t you tell me you were sorry 
for what you’d done—that you meant no harm ? 
my feelings wouldn’t have been wounded ! 

_ Lark. [pressing his wounded arm.| Nor mine 

| either. But that’s not the worst of it—if Mrs. 

Larkings discovers what has taken place, do you 

know what she'll do? She'll leave London, and 

bury me in the country for the rest of my ex- 
istence. 

Wood. [aside.] Good gracious! I wonder if 
Mrs. Woodcock would serve me the same if J were 
to—by jingo! it’s worth thinking about. [Alowd.] 
But how is Mrs. Larkings to know anything about 
it? ZI shan’t betray you—Swansdown won’t—you 
won't betray yourself? 

Lark. No; but my wounded arm will! Besides, 
there’s that unlucky letter of mine, which Swans- 
down has promised to send to my wife. 

Swans. [producing letter.| Here itis.. If I don't | ¢ 
send it, what can I say ? 

Wood. [takin g the letter.| Say? hye tae you 
made a mistake in the handwriting—that it wasn’t 
Larkings’; after all, but somebody else’s !—any- 
body else’s !—any body’ s—[suddenly] mine! 

Lark. and Swans. [together.| Yours? 

Wood. Yes! What’s the consequence? When 
it’s known that you and I have been fighting, no 
one will imagine it’s on account of Mrs. Swans- 
down ; consequently her reputation will be saved ! 

Swans. True! But zounds, then! what have 
we been fighting about ? 

Wood. Eh? oh, for the fun of the thing ! or else 
some difference of opinion—[suddenly] the war 
in America! that’s the very thing! Yowre for the 
Federates! I’m for the Confederals!—that/ll do 
famously —it’ll save you [to SwANsDowN] from 
being laughed at; you [to LArKines] from be- 
ing buried alive in the country. 
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| Act IT, Seene 1. 


| Swans. and Lark. [together. - And you? 

| Wood. Never mind me. Woodcock’s got a 
little game of his own. [Aside.] It’s a capital idea 
—a sublime idea! [To Swanspown.] Now go 
home, and spread the report of our duel right 
‘and left; mention it at your butcher’s, baker’s 
and candlestick maker’s—in short, everywhere ; 
and don’t forget you’re a Confederal— I mean— 
never mind; go along. 

[SWANSDOWN hurries owt at L. 

Lark. But, I say, what the deuce is to become 
of me in the matter ? 

Wood. Eh? I have it; you’ve been my second. 

Lark. Very well; then I can go to Mrs. Lark- 
ings? , 

Wood. Yes. Stop! take that sling off. 

Lark. Well, but— 

Wood. Take it off, I say! 

Lark. {taking off sling, and putting his arm in 
his waistcoat, with evident pain.| There! and now 
give me that confounded letter of mine. 

Wood. Oh, dear, no! I can’t spare that. [ Taking 
letter out of envelope and reading.| ‘‘To see you 
is to love you.” [Aside.] And to think I’ve got to 
copy such twaddle as that. [Listening.] Hark! I 
hear some one. You know what you’ve got to do; 
don’t go and make a mess of it. [Aside.] And I 
/ got married to settle down quietly—it looks like 
it! N ever mind ; Woodcock’s got his little game! 

[Hurries out at L. 


inter Mrs. LARKINGS and Mrs. CARVER, C€. 


a Lis [assuming an air of unconcern.| Ah, my 
ear 

ee L. [R., extending her arm.] Keep your 
distance, sir. I know all—all! In a word, Tam 
now going to Mr. Swansdown’s—you hear—to 
Mr. Swansdown’s, for a certain letter—a love- 
letter, sir, written by you to Mrs. Swansdown! 

Lark. [c.] By me! Ha, ha, ha! I should like 
to see it. Go and fetch it, my dear; why don’t 
you go for it, my love ? Tra, la, la! 

[Humming a tune. 


Einter DAVID, L. 


David. [to Mrs. LARKINGS.] Please, ma’am— 
‘Laside] don’t let me forget what master told me 
to say—[aloud] here be a letter, ma’am, from | 
Mr. Swan—Swan— 

Mrs. L. [eagerly.| Swansdown? give it me! 
[Snatching letter from DAVID, but keeping her 

eyes fixed on LARKINGS, who tries to appear un- 
concerned, and endeavors to get up a whistle.| You 
may go, David! [Hxit DaAvID, L.  |¥ 

Lark. {aside.| Woodeock’s gone and bungled 
the business—I knew he would. [Mrs. LarxK- 
INGS tears open the envelope.] She’s opened it; 
it’s all over with me ! ie 

Mrs. L. [reading.| ‘‘To see you is to love |} 
you.” [Suddenly.} Eh! can it be? yes—yes! |: 
[ With an exclamation of:joy, and throwing her \% 
arms round LARKINGS.] Oh, my ae darling 
Christopher ! 

- Lark. (suffering pain in his arm, and trying to 
disengage hansey Aside.] Confound it ! how she’s 
hurting me! 

Mrs. C. What do you mean ? ) 

Mrs. L. That I’m the happiest woman in 
world—that Christopher is innocent ! 

_ [Throws her arms again round hi 
Lark. Don’t ! don’t} : *( 
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Mrs. C. Innocent ? 


who a her off. 
Mrs. C. |reading letter.| ‘‘ To see you is to—” 
[ Suddenly, and with a violent scream.| Ab! 


ter? 


seream.| Ah! the wretch! the monster ! 
Mrs. L. Who? who? 


[LARKINGS laughs aside.| Ab! 
| Another loud scream. 
Lark. Hush! you'll alarm the neighborhood. 
Mrs. C. [u. c.] I don’t care—I must scream! I 


where I can scream ! 
Mrs. L. Hush! for Caroline’s sake. 


yet I must scream. 
scream. 


Caroline home on some pretext or other ? 


kill Woodeock. Tl send for a cab this moment! 
Mrs. L. Pray be cautious. 


scream ; I have it—I’ll scream in the cab ! 
[Hurries out, C. 

Mrs. L. [with an imploring look at LARKINGS. } 
Oh, can you forgive me? 

Lark. [in a patronizing tone.| Yes, yes! 

Mrs. L. Dearest, best of Christophers— 

Suddenly embracing him again. 

Lark. Don’t! don’t! 

Mrs. L. How could I suspect you? But isn’t 
this dreadful conduct of Mr. Woodecock’s! actually 
before the honeymoon is over ! 

Lark. Very shocking indeed. 

Mrs. L. The man ought to be put in the 
pillory ! 

Lark. At the very least. 

Mrs. L. Ab, [tenderly] you wouldn’t deceive 
your fond, contiding wife? [Affectionately putting 
her arm in his wounded one. 


Enter DAVID, L. 


t| David. [in a flurried manner.| Ob, please, 
+) ma/am, a policeman has just rang at our bell. 
Mrs. L. A policeman? 

David. Yes, ma’am ; seeing we hadn’t gone to 
| bed, he called to say that as he was going over. 
+) Primrose Hill, about a quarter of an hour ago, 
| [LARKINGS pricks up his ears] he picked up this 
| card-case, ma’am ! 

[LARKEINGS hastily fumbles in all his pockets. 
Lark. [aside.| Mine, by Jupiter ! 

David: So he opens it, ma’am, and— [70 LARK- 
INGS, who is making violent signs to him to hold 
is tongue.| What’s the matter, sir? [Mrs. LARK- 
turns towards LARKINGS, who again tries 


firs. L. But why bring it to our home? 
oe. Because it’s Mr. Larkings’ card-case, 


L. [to LARKINGS, suspiciously.] So eave 
Primrose Hill, it seems ? 


Mrs. LZ. Hush! had you not better take poor | 
|down and you? 


| Lark. {bothered.| Yes—the fact is—the rooms 

Mrs. L. Yes, asa lamb! the letter isn’t in his) were so hot—and—never having seen the sun set 
handwriting—look ! [Giving letter to Mrs. CAR- | —I mean the moon rise—I—[aside] I’d better 
VER, and making another spring at LARKINGS, hold my tongue. 


Mrs. L. and Lark. (startled.| What's the mat- | 
| 
Mrs. CO. [after a pause gives another louder making signals to him.] Yes, sir! (Mrs. LArK- 


an air of unconcern.| He heard two shots, ma’am 
Mrs. C. Woodcock! the handwriting is his! | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


shall die if I don’t scream! take me somewhere L.] Larkings! [eagerly to him] what does this 


| [Grasping LARKINGS’ arm, who makes a grim- 
Mrs. C. True! she must know nothing—and ace.] Ah! you needn’t explain; I see it all— 
T'll go out in the street and there has been a duel! 


Mrs. C. Y will! and then [ll come back and} 


Mrs. C. I will! but I shall suffocate if I don’t| 


Lark. (making a grimace.) Not§for the world!) 


arm in the sling ! 


Mrs. L. [after a searching look at him.) AVN re 
‘did the man say he picked this card-case up ? 

David. Where the shooting took place, ma’am. 

Mrs. L. The shooting ? 

David. Yes, ma’am. “[ Seeing LARKINGS again 


|INGS looks round and LARKINGS again assumes 


—bang, bang; and ran to the spot justin time to 
see three gentlemen walking off; and— [During 
this LARKINGS has been a guin repeating his sig- 
nals to him. 

Mrs. L. You can go, David. [#xit DAvin, at 


|mean? Speak, Christopher—what has happened ? 


Lark. [u.] Well— 
Mrs. L. [C.] Don’t speak. Between Mr. Swans- 


Lark. No, no. 

Mrs. L. Who then? He believed that you 
wrote the letter to his wife? 

Lark. Yes, yes. 

Mrs. L. And challenged you? 

Lark. Yes, yes. 

Mrs. L. And you fought ? 

Lark. Yes—no, no. 

Mrs. L. Yes, yes—no, no. 
see it all! 

Lark. ({aside.| She’s always seeing it all! 

[ Crosses to R. 

Mrs.. L. When you got on the ground, Mr. 
Woodcock, who was probably your second— 

Lark. My second ! yes—exactly. 

Mrs. L. Confessed that he was the real culprit— 

Lark. (quickly.| That’s it. 

Mrs. L. And received Mr. 

Lark. 1m the arm. 

Mrs. L. Wounded! Mr. Woodeock wounded! 

Lark. Yes. [Recollecting.} No; that is— 
[Aside.] Zounds! Nothing was said about that. 

Mrs. L. Poor Mr. Woodcock! Which arm is it? 

Lark. Eh?—why, the arm that held the sword! 

Mrs. L. The sword! 

Lark. Yes—no, I mean the pistol! [Aside.] Now 
to find Woodcock and put him on his guard. 
[Turns and sees WOODCOCK, who enters at L., 
with his left arm im asling. Aside.| Huzza! he’s 
got his arm in a sling! 

Mrs. L. [looking at WoopcocK, who comes 
slowly forward, as if very much ashamed of him- 
self.| It is true, then. Unhappy man, I pity you! 

Wood. [assuming a very penitential voice and 
manner.| I don’t deserve it. 


Explain! No! I 


Swansdown’s fire— 


Lark. [aside.} Confound it! he’s got the wrong 
Ahem ! [Making violent signs 
to WooDcocKk to change arms. 

Mrs. L. [looking at WoopcocK.] Why, how’s 
this? [Zo LARKrINGsS.] You told me Mr. Wood- 
cock’s wound was in the right arm! 

Lark. [confused, R.| Did 1? 

Mrs. L. Yes—you ety said “the arm 
that held the pistol.” 

Wood. [very quietly, c.] That's quite right! 
Tm a left-handed Woodcock. 
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Mrs. L. [u.] It’s very shocking! but there’s 
something worse behind. 

Wood. “(looking behind him.| Where ? 

Mrs. LZ. (mean that Mrs. Colonel Carver knows 
everything. She’ll return immediately; when she’s 
done screaming, your only hope is to plead guilty 
_ at once, and sue for pardon for Caroline’s sake— 
you know that’s her tender point! 


_- Wood. I will! Ill throw myself at once upon 
| her tender point ! 

Mrs. C. [without.| Don’t tellme! I can’t—I 
won't believe it! 

oer Mrs. CARVER, hurriedly, R., and sees 


WooDcocK with his arm in a sling. 


_ [Assuming a very pathetic attitude.] Ah! it’s true! 
_ [Sereams and falls into chair; Mrs. LARKINGS 
runs to her—Woovcock and LARKINGS exchange 
| winks and laugh. 
Mrs. L. [to Mrs. C.] Hush! 
_ slightly, very slightly, wounded. 

Mrs. C. I know better! they’ll have to ampu- | 
| tate it! I shall have a one-armed son-in-law—a | 
wretchéd, helpless cripple! [Suddenly to Mrs. 

_ LARKINGS. | My dear friend, go to poor, dear 
Caroline—don’t leave her till I’ve had time to do 
all my screaming! J know I screamed in the cab, 
but not half enough! Go, go! [£zit Mrs. LARK- 
INGS, C., followed by LARKINGS, who again ex- 
changes winks, etc., with Woopcock. MRs. CAR- 
VER watches them out and then turns to Woop- 
cock, who looks at her, and then turns his head 
away as tf ashamed of himself.| Am I awake? 
or is it a dream—a nightmare? No! there he 
eae least, all that is left of him. Oh, Mar- 

[ Sobbing loudly and burying her face in her 
audherchicy 

Wood. [R.] Oh, Carver! 

[Imitating Mrs. CARVER. 

Mrs. C. [indignantly.} So, sir! Scarce ten days 
married to the sweetest, the gentlest of her sex, 
_ you actually have the audacity to indict a decla- 
ration of love to another woman—a married 
woman, too! [Suddenly bursting again into sob- 
_ bing.] Oh, Marmy ! 

Wood. Oh, Carver! [Same play. 

Mrs. C. [u.] I couldn’t have believed it. [ Ditto. 

Wood. No more could I! [Ditto.] You’ve done 
it, Carver! You would bring me to London, and 
what’s the result ?—that I’m a lost Woodcoek. 

[In a tone of pretended anguish. 

Mrs. C. Oh, Marmy! [ Sobbing very loud. 

Wood. Oh, Carver! [ Ditto. 

Mrs. C. But no! you can’t be utterly depraved. 
in so short a time! 

Wood. Yes, 1 am! I feel I’m rapidly settling | 
_ down into an atrocious profligate, and I can’t help 
it! That’s the melancholy part of it—I can’t help 
it! You've done it, Carver—you would bring me 
to London! 

Mrs. C. Oh, sou [A fresh burst of sobbing. 

Wood. Oh, Carver! Ditto. 

Mrs. C. [suddenly.] There’s only one thing to 
be done! go back at once to Stow-on-the- Wold, 

Woopcock winks, aside] and there, with your 
ear Caroline— 

Wood. [ putting on avery excited manner. ] It’s 
too late now; if you had let me stop at Stow-on- 
the-Wold, I should have been perfectly satisfied 
with my ‘“ dear Caroline ;” but you would bring 
me to London—you know Fon would—and what’s 
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‘embrace your Woodcock! [Rushes with open arms 


the result? that one dear Caroline isn’t enough 
forme! I must have a dozen—two dozen—three 
dozen ‘dear Carolines!” an unlimited quantity 
of ‘‘ dear Carolines !” [ Very wildly. 

Mrs. C. [indignantly.]- Silence, reprobate! 

Wood. Gently, Carver, gently! I’m not going 
to be bullied, dash my wig if I am! 

Mrs. C. Mr. Woodeock ! 

Wood. I can’t help it! You’ve done it, Carver! 
I love!—I adore the whole sex! Yow re a tine 
woman, Carver !—I love you! Come to my arms, 
Carver! [Making a rush open-armed at Mrs. 
CARVER, who, alarmed, avoids him. 

Mrs. C. [alarmed.| The man’s mad! 
ashamed of you! 

Wood. So am I! But you would bring me to 
London! you know you would! 

[Trying again to throw his arms round her. 

Mrs. C. Help! 


Enter MATDSERVANT, running, R. 


Oh, Susan ! [Running to her. 
Wood. Oh, that’s Susan, is it? Lovely Susan! 


I’m 


at SUSAN, who, alarmed, rushes out screaming. 

Mrs. C. [clasping her hands. ] And this is my 
work ? 

Wood. Yes, you’ve done it, Carver! never mind; 
don’t ery, old girl! 
Mrs. CARVER’S neck. 

Mrs. C. Oh, Marmy, Marmy, if you’ve any love 
for Caroline, leave this wicked, abominable, de- 
testable town this very morning by the very first 
train, and go back to Stow-on-the-Wold—I im- 
plore, I entreat you! 

Wood. [after a pretended struggle with himself, 
then smiling benignantly.] Carver, your tears have 
conquered! do with me as you will. [Throws 
himself into her arms and makes a wry face over 
her shoulder; then looking towards L.| Swans- 
down! what the deuce can he want ? 

[Retiring to back, as SWANSDOWN enters, L 

Swans. [as he enters.| It's all right, Wood- 
cock. [Seeing Mrs. CARVER.] Madame, I— 

Mrs. C. Mr. Swansdown, I know all; 
duel with my unhappy son-in-law— 

Swans. [aside.] Bravo! she’s on the wrong 
scent. [Alowd.] Well, madame, I presume I have 
as much right to sympathize with the Federals as 
he has with the Confederates? 

Wood. [who has been trying to attract SWANS- 
DOWN’S notice by making signals.| He’s made a 
mess of it! I knew he would. 

Mrs. C. Federals—Confederates ! I see—a sub- 


your 


[Throwimg his arm round | 


terfuge to conceal the real cause of your quarrel. 
| You may rely on receiving a letter of apology— 
ample apology from Mr. Woodcock ! 


Swans. Not till he’s recovered the use of his 3 3 


right arm, I be 
Wood. 
right arm! [Taking his left arm out of the eh 
and inserting the right. * 
Mrs. C. The right arm? You mean the left. — 
WOODCOCK changes arms again. 


Swans. The right! I think I ought to know. — 

Mrs. C. The left! I suppose I can believe ia 
eyes. 

Swans. Right! 

Mrs. C. Left ! 

Swans. Right! 

Mis. Cc. Left! ; i 


8: It 
‘behind. ] Eh? of course; it was the /3 


Act IT. Scene 1.] 


Wood. [who has kept on changing arms rap- 
idly.| Oh, bothér! There! 
[Stuffing both arms in the sling. 


Enter Mrs. LARKINGS, hurriedly, at C., from 1. | 


Mrs. L. [running to WoopcocK.] She’s here— 
Caroline! she’s heard of the duel; that you are 
wounded in the right arm—[Woopcock, who has 


both arms in the sting, draws out the left] though 
_of course I knew it was the left, [Woopcock 


_ changes arms again] when luckily—I don’t know | 


_ how it came into my head—I told her it was not 
her husband, but mine, who—she’s here—don’t 


undeceive her; but first off with this. [Dragging 
the sling violently off WoovcocRr’s neck. 


Enter Mrs. Wooncock, hurriedly, c., from tL. 


Mrs. W. [running to WoopcocKk.] You are not 

wounded? it was not you, then. Oh, I’m so happy! 
[Here LARKINGS appears at C. 

Mrs. L. [seeing him, runs to him and flings the 

sling over his neck.| Hush, not a word! [ Taking 
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hold of his right arm and thrusting tt violently 
into the sling. 

Lark. {erying out with pain.| Ob! 

Mrs. L. [aside to him.| 'That’s right—pretend 
it hurts you! [Leading him down.| Here is the 
‘real culprit; but as he is sufficiently punished 
} already, I forgive him. [Aside to LARKINGS, who 
is about to speak.} Hush! You'll have to wear 
the sling for a week. Ill tell you why another 
| time! 

Lark. With all my heart. [Aside to WooDcocK, 
shaking his hand.| Thanks to you, my wife sus- 
| pects nothing! 

Swans. 
Woopcockr’s other hand.| Thanks to you, no one 
; Suspects mine ! 
| Wood. And thanks to both of you, [shaking 
| both their hands; Vm going back to Stow-on-the- 
; Wold—that is, if our kind friends assure us that 
isuecess has crowned ‘ Woopcock’s LITTLE 


| GAME.” 


THE END. 


COSTUMES.—-MODERN. 


{aside to Woopcock, and shaking | 


| 
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BY MORRIS BARNETT. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
St. Louis, 1841. Chicago, 1853. 


ina Dodge... c<..6s0s Mr. D. Marble. Mr. H. F. Stone. 
LAA ie G08 COOL CHOC HOBOS “Archer. of Ji. 3. Rice: 
Harris cama mol Oroeker. “ J.-H. Wright. 
Slingsby “* G. Lomas. “« ‘Rynar. 
Jennings -.. ‘© Melville. 
Pompey ...-- 3) Dayis: « EK. Wight. 
Cowpens..-- “Baker. 
Marra Fuller... ccc. ...c.00s Miss Morgan. Mrs. Putnam. 
ETRE] ORGS RC CDSCOOOD SCOR. Mrs. Kent. “Hanley. 
Dinah vooececscccvevccsens, ** Conner. 
ScENE I.—House R. U. E., house L. U. E. Sign, 
“< Entertainment for Man and Beast.” Road 


crossing stage at back; picket fencerunning from 
house, R. U. E., to R.2E. FULLER discovered 
at table, R. U. E., NEGROES fanning him. Cow- 
PENS discovered at table, L. U. E., reading news- 


paper. 
Fuller. There sits my friend Cowpens; he seems 


in the spring, so that: when the warm weather 
comes he may sit at ease. Ha, ha, ha! [NEGROES 
laugh.| What are you laughing at, you black 
scoundrels? leave me, begone! [NEGROES run in 
house R. U. E. COWPENS comes down. 

Cowpens. Egad! I may as well shut up, no 
business doing; not a traveler passed the road for 
two weeks, and there neighbor Fuller sits all day, 
drinking wine and brandy and smoking cigars—of 
his own importation, of course—he never patron- 
izesme. If I was a member of the Legislature, I 
would have a law passed to prevent people keep- 
ing wine in their cellars, which law would benefit 
the tavern keepers much. If times keep on this 
way, [ shall be obliged to take down my sign and 
remove to some distant settlement, where the cli- 
mate is more congenial to tavern ‘keepers. Now 
if old Fuller there would only patronize me—but 
no, he sits there all day as if to aggravate me—it’s 
funny, d——d funny! NowI know of nothing 


eee Testis eeteeseetireeieteveveversoseveresereeversssetssstesesesesessesssorosortenenetteertrtes 


downin the mouth. Well, he makesmoney enough | ° 


that would give me greater pleasure than to see 
his mare, his great mare, Thunderbolt, beaten at 
the next fall races. ‘That would be funny—very 
funny, [rubbing his hands] devilish funny! Ha, 
ha, ha! [Exit into house, L. U. BE. 

Ful. Iwonder whatthat fool, Cowpens, is laugh- 
ing at; me, I suppose, because I won’t drink his 
bad brandy and smoke his worse cigars—he shan’t 
have a boarder fora year, if I have to board them 
myself—the first person that passes this road is 
my guest, unless he’s a Yankee peddler. I have 
a mortal antipathy to Yankee peddlers—they set 
my niggers crazy. One came here last spring 
and sold my Dinah a wooden cheese; but they will 
persist in making you buy their trash, whether 
you will or not. 


Enter JERUSHA, from house, R. U. EB. 


Eh! where are you going, miss? Whats that in 
your hand? give it me directly ! 

Jer. That, sir? that’sonly a letter for my cousin. 

Ful. Give it me directly! Do you hear, Miss 
Innocence ? 

Jer. Law, sir, don’t be so cross—it belongs to 
my cousin. 

Ful. Hand it here directly! [Snatches letter.] 
Now go! [Reading.| So, so! this belongs to 
your cousin, eh? So Maria has been writing to 
that young officer she saw in Washington, and 
with whom I have forbid her to have any corre- |} © 
spondence—Ill lock her up this instant; and as |¢ 
for-you, miss, ll have you sent home to Con- 
necticut. 

Jer. But law, sir, you won’t listen to me. 

Ful. Not a word, miss—you’ve heard what I 
said. As for Maria, she shall be locked up this 
instant. [Exit into house, R. U. B. 

Jer. There’s a cross old codger for you—poor 
Maria must be locked up just ’cause she likes a 
dashin’ young man, a hossifer, too. Ugh! he’s a |: 
dreadful cross old creeture ; he’s ’bout as cross and 
crooked as our old brown. heifer’s tail was—and |: 
that was so univarsal crooked dad used to bore |{ 
holes with it. [Exit into house, R.U. E. | 


Enter CHARLES, from road at back. 4 if: 


Chas. This, then, is the spot, and this the resi- fe “ 
dence of my dear Maria—and a tavern so near— 
how very fortunate. Here, then, I can rusticate 
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adore. I wonder if I can prevail upon the ions 
lord to let me have a room fora few weeks—th 
the first consideration. What could hay 
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factorily explained upon our first meeting. Until 
then this shall be my home. 
[ Going to tavern, L. U. E. 


Enter FULLER, from house, R. U. E. 


shall have as much good brandy and wine as you 
can drink, and as many cigars as you can smoke. 
in a year—that is, if you are not a Yankee ped- 
dler. 

Chas. Sir, you are very kind indeed—but I 
must beg to decline your generous offer. 

Ful. But you shall not decline—you shall be) 
my guest for a month at least! I will havea room| 
prepared for you immediately. In the mean tine 
I will introduce you tomy daughter—she’s a fine 
girl, but unfortunately fell in love at first sight with 
some young officer she met in Washington. I’ve 
never seen the fellow, but I dare say he’s not the 
kind of a man I wish her to marry—I’ll call her. 
Maria! 

Chas. [aside.| He little knows who his visitor 
really is, or ’m afraid he would not be so gen- 
erous. 


Enter MARIA, from house, R. U. E. 


Mar. Did you callme, father? [Sees CHARLES. 
Aside.| Charles! [Alowd.] A gentleman! 

Ful. [aside to CHARLES. | You see, sir, she’s a 
little strange; I dare say you will be better ac- 
quainted soon. 

Char. Yes—[aside] a great deal sooner than 
you expect. 

Ful. [to MARtA.] Maria, allow me to introduce 
you to my particular friend, Mr.— IL. beg your 
pardon, what is your name ? 

Chas. [aside.| What the devil shall I say? 
[Aloud.] Oh, yes, sir —Herbert—Henry Herbert. 

Ful. Ah, yes, Mr. Herbert! My daughter, Miss 
Maria Fuller. [Aside to CHARLES. ] “How. very 
strange that I did not know your name was Her- 
bert. 

Chas. [aside.] How the deuce could you, when I 
didn’t know it myself? - 

Ful. Maria, my dear, you must endeavor to 
make Mr. Herbert’s stay as pleasant as possible. 
Vl have a room for you immediately ; and now, 
Maria, show the gentleman to the parlor. 

Mar. This way, sir. . 

[Exit CHARLES and MARIA, R. U. F. 

|| Ful. Now that’s what I calla devilish clever 
+| fellow, and one who will be fine company for me 
+| —we’ll have a glorious fishing and sporting sea- 
son; and one thing satisfies me, keeping a 
+ boarder from that old fool, Cowpens. Pompey ! 
+| Pompey ! 

D4 Enter PoMPEY, from house, R. UE. 


eh Pompey, set a couple of decanters.and glasses on 
;| the parlor table, and a box of cigars. 

[| Pom. Yes, Massa. [Hit POMPEY, R. U. E. 

Ful. Now Vll have a glorious time until the 
races come on. Then I'll have the pleasure 


the Union. The first person that has passed 
two weeks. But, egad, I must look after 
oung folks—they’re alone. 

[Exit into house, R. U. E. 
(without, R. U.E.] Fancy ware! Fancy 
Ghee. whoa—ghee whop! Ger long, you 
il. Whoa—whot do you 


Ful. No, make this your home—stop here! You 


| partial to peddlers. 


Enter, R. U. E., with basket. 

I reckon as how that’ere noss of mine is troubled 
with nervous agility—he won’t stand stillno heow. 
What, nobody stirrin’ bout these diggin’s ? Maybe 
they ain’t lazy people down here—they’re ’bout 
lazy as Taunton water, and that’s so darned lazy 
that it won’t run down hill. Fancy ware! Fancy 
ware! It was’bout these parts that I made con- 
siderable money last spring, on Jamakee rum, 
‘inions, wooden cheeses, leather hams, pepper 
| ‘cannisters, sassingers, mustard, pocket-books 
jand rat-traps. Fancy ware! Fancy ware! 
| Enter MARIA, DINAH, PoMPEY and NIGGERS, 
TRS, sl0ig Ob 


ae Everlastin’ Ebenezer, whot a flock of nig- 
gers! 
Pom. Now, Dinah, I promised you a present— 
there’s a pin-cushion for you. 
[Brings and gives to DINAH. 
Hir. Vd gin tew shillings tu stick a pin in that 
‘ere arter she’s had her pretty hands on it. 
[DARKIES crowd around him.]| Now, stand eout of 
the way, you patent, pow-chong pulverized, 
pewter-headed puppies, or ll lay you right up 
and down, crooked and lengthwise. 
[DARKIES stand back. 
Mar. Dinah, I promised you a present for 
Christmas—what will you have? 
Hir. Vve got sumthin’ for that critter. [Takes 
a black doll from basket.| Vl give it tuyou for ten 
shillin’s. What? you don’t want it? [DARKIES 
laugh and run off—MARIA goes up R., POMPEY 
remains.| Say, you patent sample of Ingee-rub- 
ber, what mought you be worth in these parts ? 
Pom. Wurf? look aheah—if anybody axes you 
dat, tell him dat you don’t know. He, he, ah! 
[Hxit R. U. E. 
Hir. Wa/al, that’s a pretty smart nigger, but he 
puts mé in mind of Phil Waters’ darky—his mouth 
was so big that he had to get it made smaller for 
fear he’d swaller his own head. I guess as heow 
I made pretty well out of them ’ere niggers. 
[Going up.] There’s that everlastin’ purty gal! 
Say, miss, you don’t want to buy no sassingers nor 
nuthin’, dew you? [Showing sausages.| These are 
the best sassingers you ever got atwixt your teeth. 
Mar. No, sir, I don’t wish any of your wares; 
and as we have bought all we wanted, you had 
better leave the premises, as my father is not very 
[Haxit R. U. E. 
Hir. Oh, gridiron! if I could only marry that 
gal, I’d lay right down and die. If I wouldn't, 
saw me up into shoe-pegs and sell me at half 
price! But she said sumthin’ ’bout leavin’ the 
premises. Wonder whot she meant? I kinder 
sorter think that galin love with me. Omnipotent 
mo-lasses candy ! 


Enter JERUSHA, Jrom house. 


There’s another on ’em. Oh, Lord, I’m a goner! 
If she’ll only let me kiss her in the meouth, Pll 
give her all my sassingers for nuthin’, 
Jer. [aside.| Ob, Lor’, what anice young man! 
Hir. [aside.| She’s lookin’ right at me! I shall 
Rushy turnip right in my boots—I know I will. 
Nuthin’ like buckin’ up to a gal. [Aloud.] Say, 
are you fu hum tu-day or are you engaged? 
Jer. Wa/al, I’m not particular ingaged now. 
Hir. Maybe you moughtn’t stand and talk a 
little nor nuthin’? 
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Where the devil is that jade? Eh! who the devil’s 


comin’ round here. Wa’al, no wonder—I sold him 
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Jer. Wa’al, hain’t much time now, but VU— Hir. That chap is univarsal uneasy *bout sum- . 
Hir. Get along, I knew you would. Say, if) thin’. : 


yowll let me kiss you right straight in the meouth, 
Yl give you a hull string of sassingers for nuthin’. 

Jer. Oh, I don’t like tu—I feel kinder skecred ; 
but I don’t want the Sassingers. 

Hir. Yeou don’t? Wa’al, now, you just pucker 
up, and I’ll kiss you in the most splendiferous 
manner. 

Jer. I tell you I don’t like tu. 

Hir. It’s no use talkin’—l’m Sena dreadful 
ee and I must kiss that gal, or I shall col- 
lapse my flue. Say, now just look there! [Point- | 
ing off L.—she looks off and he kisses her.] There, | 
you can take all the sassingers I’ve got in my 
basket. Cover me over with soft-soap! I dew 
feel the slickest mortal on this etarnalairth! Dew 
you reside ’bout these diggin’s ? | 

Jer. Waal, yes—I live with Mr. Fuller, here; 
but you’d best make tracks for some other planta- 
tion, for master’s univarsal ’gin peddlers, and you 
may get into trouble. 

Mar. [within house.| Jerusha! Jerusha! 

Jer. There, that’s missis callin’—I must go. 

Hir. Say, you ain’t a-goin’ tu leave a feller that | 
way, are you? 

Jer. I must go now—but if you can come round 
to-night, I'll go to meetin’ with you. 

[Exit into house, R. U. E. 

Hir. You can split me up into loco-foco matches, 
if that ain’t the purtiest and most splendiferous of | 
gals! She’s a great deal purtier than Sal Perkins 
is—and she’s mighty purty; but she’s got sich big 
feet, she has to lay with them out of the window, 
so she can turn over in bed. He, he, he! 

Ful. [within house.] Jerusha! Jerusha ! 


Enter FULLER, from house. 


that? What! a Yankee peddler? he’s a dead 
man! Pompey, bring my gun. Look here,'sir, 
Tl give you five minutes to get off my plantation 
—and if you are not out of sight in that time, ’l 
shoot you. 

Hir. Vve got some of the best gun-flints you! 
ever used ip your life, squire. 

Ful. Now, listen, you audacious rascal—I give 
you time to get on the road before I put a button- 
hole in your coat. Now, sir, travel. Pompey, my 
gun ! [Haxit into house, R. U. E. 

_ Hir. That old chap’s dreadful riled ’bout my 


a Canadian pony last year, and the first time he 
combed his tail it must havecome out, for it was 
only glued on. But I don’t feel a bit consarned 
about that. I should think I was duin’ my dewty 
if I could sell him one of my cleanin’ cakes, made 
out of flour and soft-soap. I’d like to get him to 
eat ’bout half a one, and I'll bet my head agin 
nuthin’, he’d be clean scour’d out in the mornin’! 
Ha, ha, ha! [ Goes up stage. 


Enter SLINGSBY, L. U. E. 


Sling. This is a very pretty errand for Jennings 
to send me—the idea of carrying a challenge toa 
man who is my bestfriend! Besides, I haven’t the 
least doubt but that Jennings’ horse will be beat- 
en. What amItodo? IfI could see any of the 
squire’s negroes, they might take it to him.. Who 


+ 
Sling. What am I to do? | 
| Hir. Buy arazor-strop! Jest give that strop 
to the man what makes your boots, and your 
|so everlastingly sharp, that if you lay it-in the 


/come. [Hxit SLINGSBY into house, L. U. E.] Wa/al, 


can I get to assist me? : 


corns will come out ready cured. That razor is | 
sun the shadow will cut your finger. 

Sling. Sir, will you do me a favor ? 

Hir, A favor ? 
thing by it. 

Sling. I will pay you for your trouble. You 
see my employer, Colonel Jennings, wishes to 
match his celebrated horse, ‘‘ Abdallah,” for five 
hundred dollars, to run the squire’ s mare, ‘ Thun- 
derbolt,” a one-mile heat. Now, as I don’t, wish 
to be the bearer of the challenge, for certaim rea- 
sons, I will pay you if you deliver it to him. 

Hir. Jest hold on. Say, there’s no danger in 
this arrangement? you see I used to keep a rope- 
walk down East— 

Sling. Never mind the rope-walk. 

Hir. Waval, I didn’t mind it, so I busted up. 

Sling. Well, sir, give this to the squire, and I 
will remain in the tavern until you bring an an- 
swer. 

Hir. Here, take my basket; you needn’t be 
afraid of hurting them clocks—they ain’t got no 
bowels. 


Wa/val, yes, if I can make any- 


Now you drop into the tavern until I 


I rather guess that old buster won’t shoot me 
arter I squirm inter his good feelin’s. Oh, if I 
could only see that ’ere feminine, I’d give tew cents 
cash down. 


Enter FULLER, from the house, with gun. 


Ful. So, sir, you are here yet, are you? You're 
a dead man! [Pointing gun. 

Hir. Now, squire, jest cave in, spill, leak, run 
over for about ten minutes, I’ve got a letter for you. 

Ful. A Jetter for me? Why the devil didn’t you 
tell me that before ? 

Hir. Why, ’cause you was goin’ to put a button- 
hole in my coat so dreadful quick. Squire, you’ve 
got as hard a heart as Josh Lovels’ was, and he 
was so hard-hearted, they used to feed him on oys- — 
ter knives when they wanted to open his heart. 
Here’s the letter, squire. 

Ful. [reading.| ‘‘ My Abdallah, ” « Your Thun- 
derbolt,” ‘‘ Five hundred dollars.” My dear sir, 
why didn’t you tell me this before? I wish it was 
for one thousand dollars—I’d win every cent of it. 

Hir. [aside.| I guess I’ll have to blow my horn |¢ 
aleetle. [Alowd.] You see, squire, I cum down }- 
from New York on purpose to ride the colonel’s | 
critter ; but as ’ve heern that yours was the best 
animal of the tew, ’d rather ride for you. éf 

Ful. You shall ride for me—I’ll pay you well 
for your services. Jest walk into the house, an 
make yourself perfectly at home. You shall sta 
here with me until the ‘races come on. Walk 
sir. [Exit FULLER into house, R. U. B. 

Hir. Ha, ha, ha! Wa/al, I reckon I got r 
the buster ’bout a feet. Stay until the race comes 
ott—make yourself perfectly at home; I } 
he’ll think I’m duin’ so, if he’s got anything r 00d 
to eat in the house. And I shall see tha 
again. Oh, scissors! I feel jest as though Tr 
simmer down to calves’ foot jelly ! 

[Exit into Lahnig R. 
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SceNE II.—Chamber in front grooves—practical 
mC. 


Enter FULLER and HIRAM, L. 1 E. 


Ful. Yes, sir, I accept the challenge, and you 
shall ride my animal. But why didn’t you tell ne 
this before? You will excuse my bluntness, I trust. 

Hir. You trust, dew you? Well, squire, that’s 
sumthin’ I never dew in business; but you can 
trust me jest as much as you please—I shan’t get 
mad about it. 

- Ful. So you came from New York to ride the 
colonel’s horse, eh ? 

Hir. {aside.| I guess [ll have to lay it on purty 
thick jest about now. [Alowd.] Yes, squire, ’m 
considered some pumpkins in the North for horse- 

riding. 
and Skeesicks, for two hundred dollars, and won 
it by coming in two hours ahead of the horse. 

Ful. Ha, ha, ba! Well, that’s good; but you 
shall stay in my house until the match—in the 
mean time, if you can do anything about the house 
you are at perfect liberty to do so. 

Hir. Squire, I kin dew anything and make any- 
thing on airth for you, from a wooden darnin’ 
needle up to a leather ham. Kin run on messages, 
dew chores, or anything you’re a mind to put me to. 

Ful. Well, you’re my man. By the bye, there’s 


some tables and chairs that’s rather rickety. If 
you will repair them, I’ll pay you for it. 
Hir. Anything, squire, to make money. lll 


swallow one of your niggers hull, if you’ll grease 
his head and pin his ears back. But, squire, we 
didn’t cum tu no arrangement ’bout running that 
race. How much are you going to give me for 
ridin’ your critter? 

Ful. You shall have fifty dollars for the job. 

Hir. Squire, jest fetch ae the an-i-mawl, 
and telegraph and greased lightnin’ won’t be a 
circumstance to-the manner the critter will evap- 
orate. 

Ful. On the day of the race you shall have the 
money; and in the mean time make this house 
your home. I will have the tables brought up for 
you to repair. [Hait R. 1k. 

Hir. All right, old tomahawk. Wa’al now, I 
think I’ve got the old butter in a purty straight 
line of business. I wonder in what direction the 
kitchen lays from this part of the house? I’m so 
+! cussed hungry, if I light on enny of the old 
-| codger’s sweetmeats, ll walk inter them like 
| lightnin’ into a gooseberry bush. Je-mi-ma! here 
comes that everlastin’ purty gal. 


tinter JERUSHA, R. 1 E. 


§| How dew you do, miss ? 

4). Jer. Why, how on airth did you get into the 

t house ? Did master see you? 
_ Hir. Wa/al, I rather think he did. I’m goin’ to 

de his mare at the race. Besides, I’m goin’ to 

ike myself useful about the house. 

Well, I never did— 

Nor I, neither. 

What? . 

Ride a race. © 

yh! 


Tatneereettettetetteeetenetsttteehttteetartteetteteetttstet sense 


Hi ‘Say, you haven’t got. any cold meat or 
sin the kitchen, have you? 
aid ligne Se and monty of hot 


Trid the great race between Skeedunks | 


| 
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that’s the gal I want to marry. I feel as though 
you could roll me out intu gutter-purcher soles 


for wimmin’s shoes! I must ask her to flop down 


chair. 


alittle. [Brings a chair.| Will you squat for a 
few minutes ? 

Jer. Well, I haven’t got much objection, but I 
haven’t much time ’bout now. 

Hir. Oh, dew sit down neow— ! [She 
sits.]| There now, that looks kinder comfortable. 
How have you been off for wholesome fodder late- 
ly? Hev you got much vittels in the kitchin this 
mornin’? [She puts her hand on the back of his 
Seeing it.| Oh, kingdom cum! that does 
cool me all up in a heap. I shall hey to pop the 
question right off. [ She removes her hand.]| Say, jest 
put your hand there ag’in, won’t you? It does 
make me feel so kinder ‘“ gently o’er me stealing.” 

Jer. [aside.] Wa’al, he’s the nicest young man 
I ever seen. 

Hir. {aside.] Now’s the time tu ask her tu 
hitch her team tu mine. I feel so unanimous I 
could chew an Ingee-rubber shoe. [Aloud.] Neow, 
miss, you haven’t got enny objection tu hitch your 
team tu mine, have you? We can drive down 
the hill of life quite easy, without putting any 
drag on. [Aside.| That’ll fetch her, I reckon. 

Jer. Wa’al, I don’t mind gettin’ married; but— 

Ful. (within, R.| Jerusha, Jerusha! Where is 


that girl ? 
Jer. Oh, sir—there’s master callin’, I must go. 
Hir. Don't you purtend to hear him. Be as 


deaf as Persimmon Parker was—he was so deaf 


they used tu take a sledge-hammer tu break a 
secret tu him. 

Ful. (within, x.] Jerusha, Jerusha! 
that girl? 

Jer. Oh, sir, I must go. 

Hir. But jest say the word—marry me, or ll 
take pisen! 

Jer. Vl tell you when Isee you again. Good-bye! 

Ful. [within, R.] Jerusha, are you coming ? 

Jer. Coming, sir, coming! [Haxit R. 

Hir. Vm a perfect giraffe if I don’t marry that 
gal, give up peddlin’, and live happy with a cou- 
ple of dozen little dodgers dodging around me. 
But, by gridiron, [ do feel sharp set! I wonder 
whar the kitchen is? Oh, land of promise! 
could only come in contact with a pig’s head, how 
it would disappear ! | Hxit R. 1. 


Enter CHARLES and MARIA, L. 1 FE. 


Char. Dearest Maria, I have just escaped from 
your father, who would not suffer me to leave the 
table since I have been in the house. Now, as we 
have very little time to talk to each other, we must 
arrange our plans for leaving the, house unknown 
to your father. Then two hours’ ride will find us 
in Richmond, and there, Maria, we shall be united. 

Mar. But should my father find out your real 
name and station—for he has intercepted letters 
that I had endeavored to send you—should he 
discover you—all our hopes are destroyed! 

Char. Nay, Maria, all will be well. You must 
now excuse me—I must return to your father, or 
he will notice my abrupt departure from the par- 
lor. So farewell till evening. 

[Kisses her. Hiram appears at window. 

Hir. Je-ru-sa-lem [Marra runs off, L. 1 E. 

Char. A spy! 

Hir. You can keep on duin’ it—I won’t be mad. 

Char. [catching him by the throat.] Why, you 


Where is 


tare} 
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infernal, sneaking scoundrel, what brought you to | | 


that window ? 

Hir. Wa’al, if you want to know—my legs! 

Char. Vl send you out of the window without 
requiring the aid of your legs. 

Hir. Wa/al, if you want me to go and tell the 
old man ’bout kissin’ on his darter, (ll go and| 
let him know all about it. 

Char. [aside.] Egad, ’ve spoken too roughly 
to this fellow; he may ruin all my hopes. [.4lozd.] 
I beg your pardon, I have spoken too harshly. If 
you will not mention what has taken place in this 
room, I will give you five dollars. 

Hir. Jest fork over; ll shut paw for a month, 
and get you out of the scrape jest as easy as eatin’ 
horse-radishes without sugar or butter. 

Char. [giving money.| Keep this a secret, and 
Vl befriend you—betray me, and Ill horsewhip 
you. * [Hat L. 1 EB. 

Hir. Oh, git eout! If you horsewhip me [ll 
give you leave. Cover me all over with tater 
skins—five dollars! That’s a purty good com- 
mencement for a day’s work, besides what I made 
out of the squire’s niggers. 


Enter FULLER, PomMpuy and_ three DARKIES 
carrying a table; they set it down R. and go of | 
R. 1 E. 


Oh, Jehosaphat! Four niggers carryin’ one table! | | 
They’re ’bout as weak as old Granny Dobson was 
—she was so weak that she was obliged to have 
three or four mustard plasters applied to help her 
draw her last breath. She was a dreadful sour 
old critter—she used to hire out two months in | 
the year for picklin’, 

Ful. This is the table I wish you to repair. 

Hir. [very confidentially.| Say, squire, that’s a 
mighty nice gal of yourn— that’s a fine young man, 
too, you’ve got in the house 

Ful. Eb, what do you,say? A fine gal of yourn 
—nice young man? If I’m not too impertinent, 
what the devil do you mean by these remarks ? 

Hir. Why, nuthin’ particular; but just neow I 
happened to come in this room rayther sudden— 

Ful. What then? 

HTir. Why, you see, squire, the young man gave 
me sumthin’ not to say anything about it—and | 
didn’t think it right for ne to let out for nuthin’ 

Ful. (giving money.| I see how it is—there’s | 
five dollars for you. 

Hir. But the young man gave me as much as 
that, and you know I don’t like to— 

Ful. Well, there’s five dollars more for you— 
and now the whole story. 

Hir. You see, squire, as I said before, I came 


into this room rayther sudden, and there stood 
this young man with his arms right round your 
gal’s waist, and—and— 
Ful. 
Hir. 
Ful 
Hir 
her 
Ful 


Well, what then ? 

Why, then he had his arm round her waist. 
Well, yes, I know that—but go on 

Waval, bymeby he kinder got nearer to 


Well, what then ? 

Hir. He commenced cuddlin’ her, 

Ful. Vilturn the scoundrel out of the house. 
A man whom I have treated like a son, to come 
here and like a villain kiss my daughter in my ab- 
sence. I’ll shoot the scoundrel! Where is he? 

Hir. He’s just walked down to the end of the 
garden. 
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| out to catch that young man, 


Ful. YN follow | htm’ ; V’ll teach him a lesson he’ll 
not forget in many a day. [Haxit R. 1 E. 

| Hir. Now, as l’ve sent the old man on the 
| wrong track, [ll tell the young man to leave the 


|premises. [Looking off, R.| Here comes the old 
/man back again—Id better make tracks. 


Filteen 
dollars—oh, sour-krout and grasshoppers! - 
[Hit L. 1 E. 
Enter FULLER, R. 1 E. 
Ful. Hang that Yankee rascal, he sent me a 


tramp for nothing—he was not to be found; I see 


it all—it was a scheme to get ten dollars out of 
me. Tl serve the scoundrel out for it, and Vl 
guarantee he’ll never play tricks with me again. 
Pompey ! ho, Pompey ! , 

Enter PoMPEY, R. 1 &. 

Pompey, bring me pen, ink, paper and a wafer. 
Pom. Yes, massa. [Exit R. 1 BE. 
Ful. Vll teach the Yankee scoundrel to play 
tricks on me. 


Enter POMPEY, ah pen, ink, ete. 


Now Ill cool your impudence, Mr. Yankee. 


|[ Writes on PomPery’s back.] Stand still, you ras- 


cal. [ Writes, repeating as he writes.| ‘ Please 
give the bearer one hundred lashes.” 

Pom. What! me, massa ? 

Ful. No, not you, sir. Leave the room! {| Hxit 
PoMPEY; R. 1 £.] Now we'll see, Mr. Peddler, 
whether your back will stand more than my poc- 
ket. Ah, here he comes. 


Enter HIRAM, playing on a jew’s-harp. 


Hir. Ah, how are you, squire? You didn’t make 
did you? 
Ful. No, that was a devilish clever trick; but 


I forgive you—I never mind such jokes—I forgive 


ou. 

Hir. Waval, you needn’t apologize, squire, I 
don’t feel a bit mad about it. ‘ 
Ful. Well, we wilt not mention it again. Will 
you be so kind as to give this note to my over- 
seer? You see, I have a young colt which I wish 
to have shod—tell him to put them on heavy—you 
understand ? 


ment. 

Ful. Recollect, ‘‘ put them on heavy.” [ Aside. ] 
Now, sir, you will find I can punish you for your 
tricks. [Hait R. 1 E. 
Hir. Let me think—I’m tu take this down tu 
the overseer and tell him tu put them on heavy. 
-| Now why couldn’t he just as well send one of his 
niggers with this ’ere note? I wonder what’s in 
it. [Looks in note.| Je-ru-sa-lem! [Reads.} Give 


No you don’t, old Gibralter—you kim chaw me up 
inter sassage- ‘meat if you kin give me one hundred | 
lashes enny how you can_fix it. é | 


Enter SLINGSBY, L. 1 E. 


Sling. Well, sir, you’ve kept me waiting since — 
nine o'clock this morning, until I concluded at | 
last I had better come into the house for you. 

Have you seen the squire ? Has he accepted the 
challenge ? . 
Hir. Yes, I seen the squire, and he is willin’ tt 
let the mare run the race. But the overseer - 
got sumthin’ tu say about it, so oe must take 1 


+ 


Hir. Yes, squire; I'll do it; give me the docu- |% 


the bearer of this one and two 0's—that’s one |t_ 
hundred—give the bearer one hundred lashes. |} 


-; 


. 


+ 


\ 
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note to the overseer, and tell him tu shoe the colt, 
and tu put them on heavy. 

Sling. Sir, ’m extremely obliged to you; V’ll 
take the note. 

Hir. No you won’t; you promised me sumthin’ 
for duin’ the job—so shell out. 

Sling. [giving money.| Oh, yes, sir, of course. 
There’s two dollars for you, and I’m much obliged 
‘to you. I’m to give this note to the overseer and 
tell him to put them onheavy? Allright, I under- 
stand. [Hait L. 1 E. 

Hir. Vf you don’t understand it, you will in about 
ten minutes. [Looking R.] Here comes the old 
buster. I'll hev tu cave in for about a minute. 

[Hides R. 2 B. 


Enter FULLER, cautiously. 


Ful. By this time he must be near the overseer’s 
shed. How the rascal will jump when he finds 
out the errand he has been sent on. 

Hir. {aside, from hiding-place.| How the other 
poor devil will jump, you mean. 

[ Whip-snapping heard outside. 
_ Sling. [outside, L. 1 E.] Murder! [ Whip.] 
Murder! help! help! 

Ful. (laughing.] Give it to him! 

Hir. | behind FULLER, imitating him.] Yes, give 
it tu him—lash him! 

Ful. (turning and seeing HIRAM.] The devil! 
Oh, you infernal scoundrel! [Hiram puts his fin- 
ger to his nose and runs off R.1E., followed by 
FULLER; enters at window c. and hides in UL. 
corner; FULLER enters R. HIRAM places tables 
and chairs under window and runs off R., laughing. 
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| SCENE III.— Wood; part of the race-course seen; 
rope running through posts at back. 


Enter HIRAM, L. U. E., running, coat-tail off. 


Hir. Wa/al, I got clear of the old codger purty 
slick. I lost sumthin’ though. [Shows coat-tail.| 
And I made sumthin’ by gettin’ inter that house. 
[Counts money.| Seventeen! he might have-taken 
all the tails ve got for that money. 


Enter JENNINGS, L. 1 E. 


Jen. How very provoking to think that Slingsby 
should be disabled from riding, now that Mr. Ful- 
ler insists on running the race immediately—this 
| very day. Of course he is aware of my having no 

+| person to ride my horse, and therefore expects to 
obtain the forfeit-money in the event of my not 
+| having my animal ready mounted and on the 
; course at the hour appointed. What shall I do? 

_Hir. [coming down.| Don’t do nuthin’, but jest 
pay me and Ill ride your horse to kingdom cum, 
+} and beat the squire’s mare inter the bargain ! 
$| Jen. If youll ride my horse, sir, I'll give you 
}| fifty dollars. 

_ Hir. Don’t say nuthin’ more about it. Jest let 
nount your critter, and if I don’t make him 
fly Pl eat your horse and the squire too. 

_ Jen. Then in half an hour meet me at the Grand 
. Imay depend on you? 

Hir. You kin, colonel. 

_ Jen. Remember, in half an hour! 

—. [Exit JENNINGS, R. U. E. 

Fifty dollars! whew! I begin to get down 

or relations. I’m not as proud as Hope- 

arkins was, though—he was a dreadful proud 
d tu keep a dog with such a curly tail 


H 


‘that it couldn’t keep its hind feet on the ground ! 
| Enter CHARLES, L. 2 E. 


| Char. So I’ve caught you at last, you deceitful 
rascal! [Catching him by the throat.| Not content 
| with my paying you, you thought proper to betray 
‘me. 

| Hir. Nowjest let go my wizzin, will you? Didn’t 
I cum and tell you to leave before the old man got 
so orful riley ? 

Char. Yes; but you did not tell me it was your- 
‘self that informed him of our interview this 
/morning. 

Hir. Neow don’t you git so everlastin’ huffy. 
You want to marry that gal—now listen tu me. 
Squire Fuller wants tu git somebody to ride his 
‘mare dreadful bad—he’ll give anything for some- 
body tu ride the race. Neow, Ill tell you what tu 

do—disguise yourself and offer to ride for him, and, 

|as ’m goin’ to ride the colonel’s horse, I won’t try 
tu beat you, so you can win the race, and then ask 
old Beeswax for the gal. 

Char. A good idea, truly; I'll try that, and if I 
succeed I’ll reward youwell. Ill procure the dis- 
guise immediately. [Exit R. 1 E. 
| Hir. Yve set that chap all right, and I reckon 
{11 make sumthin’ by it. I wonder how the old 
man is about this time—he had a dreadful time 
runnin’ me round the garden. He didn’t run very 
‘fast, though; I dodged him around a ditch for 
| about five minutes—he did puff and blow so! Ha, 
‘ha, ha! At last he made a short step, and fell 
‘right splash into the ditch. Ha, ha, ha! You 
|had oughter seen him when he cum out—with his 
eyes, nose and mouth chock full of mud, and dirt 
from head to foot. He put me in:mind of Betsy 
Wottick’s children—they’re so everlastin’ dirty, 
they have to rub bricks to their faces when they 
want to shut their eyes ! 


Enter JENNINGS, L. 1 E. 

Jen. Now, sir, everything is ready. 

Hir. Then go ahead, steamboat. Whar’s the 
critter ’ve tu ride? VU straddle him like a mos- 
quito would a cow’s tail. 

[Hait HIRAM and JENNINGS, R. U. E. 


Enter MARIA, DINAH, POMPEY, NEGROES, ete. 


Mar. Well, Pompey, are the riders mounted ? 

Pom. [looking off ®. U. E.] Yes, missey, the 
Yankee’s on the colonel’s hoss, and dere’s a hand- 
some young man on massa’s. Now they’re a-goin’ 
to start. 

Mar. Do you see my father ? 

Pom. Yes, missey, by the Grand Stand. Now 
they’se started—de Yankee’s ahead.. [ Shouts, R. 
vu. E.] Now, then,’ massa’s mare is cotchin’ up. 
[Shout.] Now the Yankee’s passed. [Shovt.] 
Massa’s horse is ahead. By gum, missey, de Yan- 
kee’s fell off his horse! I golly, missey, he’s a 
dead Yankee! he’s broke his neck, sure! 

‘Mar. I trust he’s not seriously hurt! see, they 
are bringing him this way. 


Enter FULLER, CHARLES dressed as a jockey, 
JENNINGS, COWPENS and SPECTATORS. HI- 
RAM ts brought in on a bier, followed by JERU- 
SHA, crying. 

Ful. [to CHARLES.] Sir, to-day you have made 
me the happiest man in the State. You have rid- 
den like a hero. I knew my Thunderbolt would 
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have beaten any horse in the Union! But, sir, 
how shall I repay you for your trouble? Ask 
for anything in my power to give, and you shall 
have it. 

Char. [R. c.] Then, sir, your daughter. 

Ful. {c.] Eh? Oh! Ididn’tsay— Well, well— 
if she is satisfied, I have no objection. 

Maria. lam indeed, father—you have confirmed 
my dearest wish. I thank you. 

Ful. [looking at H1rRAM on bier.] Say no more 
about it, my dear. We would now spend a happy 
day, but this sad misfortune has cast a gloom 
over all. The poor fellow was very clever, al- 


To say the truth, I feel bad about the occurrence. 
I'd give forty dollars if he was alive again. 

Hir. [raising wp.| Jest fork over. 

Ommnes. Not dead ! 

Hir. [coming down, c.| No, Vll be darned if I 
am. But, squire, jest shell out them forty dol- 
lars. 

Ful. [giving money.| There’s the money—but 
if you trick me again, I’ll eat my head. 

Hir. (counting money.| Five—ten is fifteen— 
two is seventeen—and forty is fifty-seven dollars 


~ 


though he did play some hard tricks upon me. | 


BELFLEAEHALHESHAHSSHAEAI AHS SHY HAISISIFALI SILLA LISS, 


\ ae pretty good day’s work, Ireckon. Now, ‘all L 


want is to marry a certain person that don’t live 
five miles from here. 
|Say, you ain’t enny dreadful objection tu marry 
'me, hey you ? fi ; 

| Jer. Oh, I don’t like to say yes, afore all these 
people. I feel kinder skeered. 

| Hir. What, you won’t marry me! arter my 
fallin’ in love with you, over head and ears and 
shirt collar, and all I’ve been duin’ on you? Oh, 
false feminine ! 

| Jer. There, now, don’t flummix—I was only 
'a-funnin’. I’m yourntill death! [Crosses 1. c. 

Hir. Ob, you can scrape me to death if I ain’t 
the slickest white man about these diggin’s. But, 
squire, you must confess ’m some pumpkins on 
speculations. 

Ful. I never doubted your ability. 

Char. Nor I. 

Hir. Then all will be right, if our kind friends 
here will but overlook the Yankee dodging of 
Hiram Dodge, and will wish success to Mrs. 
| Dodge, and all the little Dodges. 


THE END. 
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“That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.” —DR. JOHNSON. 
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Exits AND ENTRANCES.—R. means Rig zhts L. Left; R. D. Right Doors L. 
5 D. Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance; U. pper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
| Door. RELATIVE PosiT1oNs.—R. means Rig mits L. Left; 0. C th 


entre; R.C, Right , 
Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &e. The reader is ‘supposed to be on the stage, 
facing the audience, 


OT 1. 


Biome L.—CAMILLE’s Boudoir. On L. a chim- 
ney-place, in which a fire is burning—on R. a. 
large window; between the window and front a 
cheval glass and a table; between the window 
and flat a piano, with stool and music. A second 
table L., on which are lighted candles; chairs 
RB. and L. 


BARON DE VARVILLE discovered seated at the fire- 
place.. NANETTE, L., sewing. Door-bell rings. 


‘ar. Some one is ringing at the door, Nanette. | 
Van. Valentine will open it. 
Var. Jt is Camille, of course. 

an. Not yet, monsieur. She said she would 
e until half-past ten, and it has not struck | 
See, itis Mademoiselle Michette. — - 


Enter MICHETTE, C. D.- 


Jamille here ? 
’amselle. Do you wish to see her? 


ut as site is. Sout; I will not stay. 


/monsieur ! 


stress ? 


ear r 1877, ay WwW HEAT & CoRNETT, in the Office 
$8, at Washing ton, D. C. 


Nan. Wait a little while—she will be here 
presently. 

Mich. I haven’t the time to spare. Gustave is 
in the street waiting forme. Is she well? 

Nan. The same as usual. 

Mich. Have you got that little bundle ready for 
me yet? 

Nan. Yes, but you don’t want to carry it. 

Mich. Why not? 

Nan. I will send it to you—it will save you the 
trouble. 

Mich. Ob! there is no use in doing that. 

Nan. The fact is, it’s not very big. But nota 
word more—I’'ll send it. 

Mich. Tell Camille that T’ll pay her another 
visit some of these days, and don’t forget to give 
her my love. 
[Hatt Cc. D. 

Var. [still at the fire.| Who is that little girl? 

Nan. [sewing.| That is Ma’amselle Michette. 

Var. Michette! Why, that is the name of a 
cat, not a woman. 


Nan. It is only a nickname. We call her so 


because she keeps her hair so sleek, and is so neat | 


altogether. She was an old friend of madame’s, 
when they were together in the workshop. 
Var. [surprised.] Workshop? You don’t mean 
to say that Camille was ever in a workshop ? 
Nan. Is it possible you did not know that once 
upon a time she was a shirt-maker, or a semp- 
I’m sure she makes no secret of it. 


Var. [after a pause.) This Michette is quite 


| pretty. 


Nan. 
Var. 
Nan. Only her husband. 

Var. You don’t pretend to say that child is 
‘married ? 

Nan. Well, not yet—but she is as good as mar- 
ried; the day of the ceremony is not fixed, but 
it is likely to be very soon. 

Var. In one word, then, Gustave is only her 
lover. 

Nan. They are betrothed. 

- Var. ’m sure I don’t care. [Rising. ] Itappears 
to me, Nanette, my own affairs do not advance an 
inch with Camille. [Joims NANETTE, L. C. 

Nan. Not the least in the world. 


And very clever. 


Good night, Nanette! Good night, 


But this Gustave she spoke of—who is he? 


Var. {with curiosity.) It must be acknowl-— 


edged, that Camille— 
Nan. Continue, monsieur. 


[ Pauses. 


only passing by, and ran in to say this old Duke de Muriac—he cannot be very 


Var. That she has very odd taste in receiving ; 
amusing. 7 
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LLE. {Act I, Scene 1. 


Nan. Poorman! it is his only happiness; he 
looks upon her as his daughter. 

Var. As his daughter! Why? Let me hear, 
Nanette; I dare say you know all about this 
matter. 

Nan. Yes, I do, monsieur. 

Var. I am listening. 

Nan. Very good. You know that madame is 
consumptive—that is to say, she has a great many 
symptoms, and both her parents died of it. 

Var. Poor Camille ! 

Nan. Well, monsieur, she once had a severe 
attack, and was sent by her physicians to some 
celebrated medicinal springs; there she met with 
a young girl of her own age similarly affected ; | 
they became very intimate—her friend became | 
worse, and finally died. This was a severe blow 
to her father, the Duke de Muriac, and Camille | 
did all she could to console him. 

Var. That, then, accounts for his attachment 
to her? 

Nan. He indeed loves her very dearly, and) 
wished at that time to adopt her as his daughter. 
But madame told the duke that she was well | 
known asa poor sempstress, and that it would 
not befit him to raise her to such a station. 

Var. What a noble trait in her character ! 

Nan. Finding her obstinate, the duke estab- 
lished her in this house, and gave her a large in- 
come. But about a year ago he became offended 
at her unlimited system of flirtation and coquetry, 
to say nothing of her unparalleled extravagance. 

Var. Yes, I recollect, he cut down her income 
one-half, in the vain hope of rendering her eco- 


nomical; rather a bad plan, for she contracted 


debts, in consequence, amounting to fifty thousand 


| franes. 


Nam. Which you, monsieur, have very kindly 
offered to pay. Unfortunately, she would prefer 


, that any one, rather than you, should pay them, 


because she does not like to be under any obliga- 
tion to Monsieur de Varville. 


'* Var. [bitterly.| Especially when the Count de 


a A a a et a Ae Se 


Giray has made a similar offer. 

Nan. You are very bitter about madame’s 
coquetry! All I can say to you is, that the story 
of the duke is perfectly true; as to the*Count de 
Giray, he is a friend. 

Var. That is right, stick to the truth. 

Nan. Oh! Vl repeat it, for that matter—he is 
a friend, monsieur. You are very much inclined 
to be slanderous, I fear. [Door-bell rings.| But 
some one rings—this time it may be Camille. 


Shall I tell her all that you have hinted about her? 


Var. [giving her some money.| No, Nanette, 
you need not trouble yourself to do that. 


Nan. [takes the money.| You speak so ill of my 


Cam. There is but one time at which you are 
welcome to come. 

Var. {eagerly.| And when is that? 

Cam. When I am out. 

Var. [less warmly.) But I may remain ? 

Cam. Until I come in. The fact is, I never re- 
turn without finding you. Come, what have you 
to say to me? 

Var. You must know, mademoiselle— 

Cam. Bah! always the same thing; you are 
very monotonous, Varville. 

Var. Is it my fault that I love you? 

Cam. An admirable reason. My dear monsieur, 
if I was obliged to listen to all who love me, I 
would scarcely have time to dine. For the hun- 
dredth time, Varville, I tell you that you are a 
fool. I have already said that I have no objection 
to your coming here when I am absent, and re- 
maining here until I return home; but if, in ad- 
dition to this privilege, you insist upon talking to 
me forever about your love, I shall be obliged to 
leave orders against vour admittance. 

Var. Nevertheless, last year at Bagniers, Ca- 
mille, you gave me some cause for hope. 


Cam. Ah! my excellent friend, at Bagniers I | 


was sick and bored to death—anything or any- 
body was a relief. Here, at Paris, it is altogether 
a different affair; I am in health, and only bored 
when you are with me. 

Var. 1 ean understand this; when one is loved 
by the Duke de Muriac, and when one loves the 
Count de Giray— 

Cam. [rising.| I am at liberty to love whom- 
ever I please; that is no one’s business, less yours 
than any one else’s—and if you have nothing but 
your love to talk of, allow me to inform you that 
that is the way to the door. [Points to the back. 
VARVILLE walks up and down.] You will not go? 

Var. No! 

Cam. Then seat yourself at the piano and play — 
it’s your only redeeming quality. 

[VARVILLE goes to the piano and, sits. 


Enter NANETTE, C., with bouquet. 


Var. [at piano.] What shall I play? 

Cam. Whatever you like. [To NANETTE.] 
Have you ordered supper ? 

Nan. Yes, madame. [VARVILLE plays. 

Cam. What are you playing, Varville? 

Var. A review from Rosellen. 

Cam. It’s very pretty. 

Var. [still at piano.| Listen to me, Camille. 

Cam. I prefer the music. 

Var. [stops playing.] I have forty-five thou- 
sand franes a year. 

Cam. And I one hundred. But don’t stop play- 
ing [Turns to NANETTE. 


mistress, that I don’t think it’s altogether right 
for me to take this money. [Going towards back. 


inter CAMILLE, in full dress, ©. 


Cam. Nanette, order supper—Helene and St. 
Frivole will soon be here; I met them at the 


opera. [To VARVILLE.] You here again? [Ezit) opera the doctor called. Rey 
Cam. [laughing.| The doctor! Well, what did 


NANETTE. CAMILLE seats herself by the fire. 


Var. You will drive me mad, Camille. _ 
[ Plays louder. 
Cam. [to NANETTE.] Have 
Nan. [R. c.] Yes, madame. 
Cam. [c.] She will corhe this evening ? 
Nan. Yes, madame. While you were at. 


Var. What can I do but wait upon you, made- jhe say ? 


moiselle ? 


Cam. I cando many other things besides re-| evening ; that you needed rest, and should take it. 


ceiving you. 
Var. Until you shut the door in my face, I shall 
visit here. 


Nan. That you ought not to be out this dam 


Cam. [impateently.] Well, well, is that all? 
Nan. No, madame—some one has left this’ 
quet for you. é ; 


the | 
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Var. [L. C., leaving piano.] It was by my orders. 
Cam. [takes bouquet.| Roses and lilies! You 
_ may put this in your own room, Nanette. [Throws 
| it disdainfully at her. Exit NANETTE, C. 
Var. You will not receive it? 
Cam. What is my name, monsieur ? 
| Var. Camille Gautier, of course. 
| Cam. But by what other name am I known ? 
Var. By that of the ‘‘ Lady of the Camelias.” 
Cam. And why? 
Var. Because they are the only flowers you 
| ever wear. 
Cam. That is sufficient to let every one know 
_ that the camelia is the only flower I love, so it is 
useless to present me with any others. If you 
think that I intend to make vou and your gifts 
_ exceptions to my rules, you are wrong. 
Var. I did not expect such a favor. [Going.] 
_ Adieu, mademoiselle. 
Cam. [carelessly.| Adieu! 
[VARVILLE pauses at C. 


Enter NANETTE, C. 


_ Nan. [announcing.| Ma’amselle Helene ‘and 
' Monsieur St. Frivole. 


Enter HELENE and Sv. FRIVOLE, C. 


Cam. Welcome, Helene, I had almost given 
you up 
Hel. ‘Blame St. Frivole, and not me. 

Mesh. [L. | Everything is my fault, Mademoi- 

selle Camille—I’m always to blame. Ah! how 

' d’ye do, Varville ? 

_ Var. [L.] Good evening to you, my dear friend. 
St. F. You are to sup with us, I suppose ? 
Cam. {at RK. table.] No, Monsieur de Varville 

cannot remain. 

St. F. [to CAMILLE.] And you, my admirable 
hostess, how is your cough ? 

Cam. Pretty well; about the same as ever. 

- St. F. So much the better, we shall be amused 

to-night. 

Hel. One is always amused where you are, mon- 

sieur. 
St. F. Now that’s cruel of you, Helene. I’m 
sorry Varville is not to stop with us, for I have 
ordered round some champagne and some oysters 
that are promised to be unexceptionable. I as- 
sure you, Camille, the champagne is perfect— 
perfect. 

Hel. {to CAMILLE.] Will Madame Bibiliard be 
here? [St. FRIVOLE and VARVILLE converse to- 
gether near fire-place. 

y Cam. Yes! [To NANETTE.] Is not supper ready 

yet, Nanette ? 

- Nan. In five minutes, madame; where shall it 
be served? In the dining-room ? 

Cam. No! in this room—it will be more pleas- 

mt. [Exit NANETTE, C.] Well, Varville, not 

yet gone? 

Var. Lam going! 

_ Cam. |at RK. window, calling.) Madame Babil- 

jard! Madame Babiliard ! 

Does sne live opposite ? 

. Yes; all our windows correspond, we are 
separated by a narrow court, and we can 
5 pet. It’s a great convenience, I as- 

, when I am in need of her 

eed of her! why, what can she do? 

kes es such frights of 


<r 
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St. F. And I’m obliged to pay for them. 

Cam. [laughing.| Upon my honor, St. Frivole, 
I am her only customer. 

Hel. Yes, and you take good care not to wear 
what you buy of her. 

Cam. You are right, Helene, they are frights ; 
but she is a very good woman, and poor as she 
can be. [Calls.] Madame Babiliard ! 

Mad. B. [from without.| Here I am ! 

Cam. Why don’t you come in? supper is waiting. 

Mad. B. [without.| 1 can’t come! 

Cam. What prevents you? 

Mad. B. (without.| I have two young men with 
me, whom I have asked to take tea. 

Cam. Bring them in also—it will come to the 
same thing! Who are they ? 

Mad. B. [without.| You know one of them— 
Gustave. 

Cam. And the other ? 

Mad. B. [without.] Is his friend. 

Cam. 'That wil) do, come quickly. 
dow.| It is very chilly this evening. [Coughs 
several times.} Varville, put some more wood on 
the fire, lam freezing; make yourself useful, at 
least, if you can’t be agreeable. 

[VARVILLE stoops and makes up fire. 
Enter SERVANT, C. 


Ser. [announcing.| Monsieur Gustave, Monsieur 
Armand Duval, Madame Babiliard. [Exit c. 

Hel. [{aside.| What style! how they announce 
one in this house ! 


Enter GUSTAVE, ARMAND Duval and MADAME 
BABILIARD, C. 


Mad. B. What a pleasant company I see! Vm 
so fatigued! Oh, dear! oh, dear!* Upstairs, 
down-stairs, all day long! Oh! my poor little 
feet. St. Frivole, why cow’t you hand me a chair? 

Iba Lis allie aside.] Her dear little feet! she has 
confounded thick ankles. [Handing chair.) Ma- 
dame Babiliard, I think your weakness is in your 
ankles ! 

Mad. B. And your weakness is in your head ! 

{ General laugh. 

St. F’. [aside.| Monstrous impudent woman ! 

Gust. [L. of CAMILLE.] How is madame’s 
health ? 

Cam. As usual—and yours, monsieur ? 

[Sits at R. table; GUSTAVE converses with her. 

St. I’. Now, Madame Babiliard, how is your ap- 
petite? We are going to have a splendid supper! 
I hope your chopsticks are in prime order. 

Mad. B. Monsieur St. Frivole, when will you 
stop your allusions? It’s a good joke for you, too, 
when you love champagne so dearly. 

St. F. Now, my dear madame, you know that 
is an exaggeration—I love nothing but the ladies. 

Mad. B. What, better than wine? 

St. F. To be sure ; any woman is preferable to it. 

Mad. B. You have very bad taste. 

St. F. (significantly.| Ob! 

Mad. B. What do you mean? | 

St. F. Merely that your remark pits me of | 


a certain closet in your house, where a bottle of F 
cherry brandy resides. it 


Mad. B. No insinuations, monsieur ; that is kept 
in case of illness. 
St. F, Are you ill often? [MADAME BaBwraRy 
turns C., and takes ARMAND’S hand. 


{Leaves win- | 


Mad. Bo [leading ARMAND to CAMILLE.] My 


dear Comailics pena me to present to you Mon- | 
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sieur Armand Duval! [S1r. FRIVOLE converses 


_ with HELENE, L.; VARVILLE goes to piano. 


Cam. Must I rise at the introduction ? 

Arm. No, 
it is I who must pay the homage. 

Mad. B. [aside to CAMILLE. ] The man in Paris | 
who most loves you. 

Cam. 


eating supper. [She gives her hand to ARMAND, 


who bows and kisses it. HKxit MADAME BABIL- 
IARD, C. 
St. F. [c., to GUSTAVE, who has joined him.|] 


Oh, my dear Gustave, I am charmed to see you! 
Gus. Always young, my old friend, St. Frivole! 
St. #. Thank you. 

Gus. And your numerous affairs of the heart, 
bow do they progress ? 

St. I. [pointing to HELENE.] Admirable! Hel- 
ene is resplendent, and as soon as my uncle dies, 
we are to be married. 

HELENE brings ARMAND C. 

Gus. [to St. FRIVOLE.] Allow me to congratu- 
late you. [Crosses to CAMILLE.] St. Frivole is 
superb this evening, he gets younger every day; 
he is as far back as eighteen now. You know it is 
only the old who do not grow old. 

Cam. Come, that is too bad; St. Frivole is not 
forty. [CAMILLE, HELENE and GUSTAVE con- 
verse, R. 

St. Ff. [L., to ARMAND.] Are you any connec- 
tion of M. Duval, that stiff, gruff, formal, rigid old 
fellow, the Receiver General of Tours ? 


MADAME BABILIARD enters C., and converses 
with HELENE. 


Arm. I have that pleasure, sir; that stiff, gruff, 
formal, rigid old fellow is my father! 

Hel. [to MADAME BABILIARD.] There’s 
booby, St. Frivole, making an ass of himself. 

St. F. I beg your pardon! I have seen him, 
and your mother, Madame Duval—a charming 
woman—a perfect angel ! 

‘Arm. She is so, sir—she is inheaven! She has 
been dead these three years. 

St. #. Oh, sir, forgive me for having recalled 
such a painful recollection; I— 

Hel. [crossing to ARMAND.] Oh, yes, pray for- 
give him. He’s not exactly quite right there— 
[indicating his head) not responsible for what 
he. says. 

Arm. Pray, don’t vex yourself to apologize ; 
the error was quite natural. 

St. F. You are an astonishing son; the only 
child ? 

Arm. No, monsieur, [havea sister—an only sis- 
ter. [ARMAND and Sv. FRIVOLE go up conversing. 

Cam. [aside to GUSTAVE.] Your ‘i iend Duval 
is charming. 

Gus. I believe that, mrademaealies 
know that he loves you to distraction ? 

Cam. That isimpossible—I have not known him 
ten minutes. 

Mad. B. But he has known you for two years. 

Cam. That’s a long while. 

Mad. B.,Armand passes all the spare time he 
has with Michette and Gaston, for the single pur- 
pose of talking of you. 

Gus. And when you were so ill for three months 
| before you went to Bagniers, do you not recollect 


Do you 


CAMILLE. 


madame—it is I who am honored— | 


[still seated.] Te! the servants to put on | 
_ two extra plates. [Aside 77 MADAME BABILIARD. ] | 
_ Doubtless his love does not prevent monsieur from | 


that | 


| [VARVILLE plays furiously at piano. 
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that every day an unknown youth came regularly 


to ask after your health ? 

Cam. Yes, I recollect. 

Gus. Well, it was he, Armand ! 

Cam. How very kind. [Aloud.} 
Duval ! 

Arm. [coming to her.| Madame ! 

Cam. | have been told that it was you who 
were so attentive during my illness last spring— 
|that you called every day to inquire about me. 

Arm. You have been told the truth, mademoi- 
selle. It was I. 

Cam. It is time, then, for me to thank you: 
CAMILLE 
Do stop that piano 


Monsieur 


calls.) Varville! Varville! 
and come to me. 

Var. [leaving piano.| You told me to play. 

Cam. That was when we were alone—but now 
that our friends are here, no more music. Have 
you heard what Monsieur Armand did last spring? 

Var. Yes! 

Cam. Well, you never called once. 

Var. But I have not known you so long. 

Cam. And Monsieur Armand has only known 
me for fifteen minutes. You always say silly 
things. 


Enter NANETTE, C., preceding SERVANTS, who 
bring in supper on table. 

Nan. Supper is ready, madame. [Zable; ready 
set, placed in C., with chairs. SERVANTS exeunt. 

Mad. B. There’s the supper! let us sit down! 
I’m dying with hunger. 

St. F’. You have been dying with that disease 
ever since I have known you. 

[All sit at table except VARVILLE. 

Var. [going to c., back.| Adieu, Camille ! 

Cam. Adieu! when shall we sce you again ? 

Var. [returning hastily.) As soon as you please. 

Cam. Adieu, then— 

Var. Angel! 

Cam. Forever ! 

Var. Torturer ! [Haxit hurriedly at c. 

Mad. B. My dear Camille, you treat the baron 
too harshly. 

Cam. He annoys me so much—constantly talk- 
ing about his love and his money; continually 
thrustin g his eighty thousand franes in my face. 

Hel. Do you complain of that ? I wish he would 
thrust them in my face. Can’t you transfer him 
to me, Camille ? 

St. F. Hallo! hallo! Helene, don’t you crack 
my heart strings! Oh, my head— 

Mad. B. That’s cracked already! 

St. F. [aside.] That d——d old woman! 

Mad. B. Come, children, attend to the eating ; 
these oysters are superb. 

St. 7. And this champagne will prove superb, 
as soon as I get the cork out. 

Commencing to uncork champagne. 

Hel. {to CAMILLE.] What do you suppose he 
made me a present of yesterday? 

Cam. Who? . 

Hel. St. Frivole, of course. 

Cam. What wasit? . 

Hel. A beautiful little carriage ! 

St. I’. A perfect gem, I assure you. 

Hel. Yes, but he forgot the horses. 


St. F. [helping them to wine.] 1 can’t afford ihe 


horses until my uncle dies! 
Mad. B. It’s none yeh less a esp 
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Act I, Scene 1.] ‘ CAMILLE. 5 | 


Hel. But I’m still obliged to walk. one carriage to run off with her, and she happen- 

St. I’. Unless I harness myself to her carriage, | ed to take her place in another—a yellow one— 
and a pretty exhibition that would be! Oh, in which the Count de Giray was waiting for her.” 
Helene, love me for myself! St. F. There, that is all. [Returning t to table. 

Hel. For yourself! that would be squandering) Gus. How you must love all yellow carriages! 
my love upon nothing. Would you believe it, he| Cam. Come, come, let us have a polka! 
wanted me to marry him, and he had not a franc | Hel. Oh, yes! by all means! [All rise except | 


-in his pocket. Ha, ha! /MaDAME BABILIARD, who is still eating. | 
St. F. But I will have when my uncle dies. Mad. B. You've not finished already? I haven’t 
Mad. B. [examining a dish.| What are these | eaten half a supper! 

little beasts ? {Helping herself to several. Cam. You may eat in the background, while we | 
St. F. Partridges ! | dance. 
Mad. B. Give me a few. SERVANTS enter and remove table to back—MA- 


St. F. A few partridges! That old woman} DAME BABILIARD follows it with her chair, 
certainly has an appetite that excels any that I| knife and fork. Sv. FRIVOLE plays a polka on 


have ever seen. the piano. 

Mad. B. Old woman, sir! Is that the way you| Hel. Who am Ito dance with? St. Frivole is 
talk,to a lady of my time? our orchestra. 

St. F. Of your time! I have no wish to discuss} Cam. Vl lend you Monsieur Duval. ‘Sustave 
ancient history. shall be my partner. Come, polk ! 

Mad. B. St. Frivole, you are a bear ! [CAMILLE and GUSTAVE @t R. 

St. F. And you're a boar! [Aside.] Thad the} Hel. Here, Armand, this is our post. [HELENE 
old woman there. and ARMAND at L. They dance. CAMILLE stops 


Gus. Madame Babiliard has still a wonderful| as ¢f il. 
-appetite—one partridge at a time is notsufficient|; Gus. Heavens, Camille, what is the matter 


for her. with you ? 
St. IF’. For so old a woman, itis truly remarkable.| Cam. Oh, nothing! only a little faint. - | 
Mad. B. Why, for mercy’s sake, how old do you [HELENE supports her. | 
suppose I am? Arm. [approaching her.| You are ill, madame. 
St. F. About forty, I should judge, at a mod-| Cam. Oh, not at all—let us continue. 
erate estimate ! St. F'. [at piano.]| Come on, then. [Plays—_ 
Mad. B. Forty! you are very kind! Iwas only | they commence to dance—CAMILLE stops quickly. 
thirty-five last year! Arm. fanziously.| Stop playing, St. Frivole. 


St. #. Then you are pretty close to thirty-six!| Mad. B. [coming forward.]| Is Camille ill? 
I give you my word of honor, Madame Babiliard,| Cam. [faintly.] A glass of water ! 
you don’t look more than forty. Arm. [bringing it.] It is here. 
Cam. Come, St. Frivole! if you begin talking) Mad. B. What is the matter with you ? 
of other people’s age, we shall recall a cer tain| Cam. Always the same thing—it will soon pass 


anecdote that reflects upon your Own years. over; pray leave me alone for a few moments. 
Hel. Yes, indeed, we shall. There is cofiee in the next room. 
St. F. What anecdote do you mean ? -Hel. Let us go. 
Cam. That of the yellow carriage! - Cam. Vl join you presently. [She sits at R. ta-, | 


St. F. [jumping up with a bottle of champagne. | | ble, facing cheval glass. Sv. FRIVOLE takes HEL- 
Madame Babiliard, let me give you some more | ENE out at back. GUSTAVE follows them. ARMAND 


champagne. Your glass is nearly empty. stands on L., earnestly watching CAMILLE. 
Gus. Come, come—this yellow carriage busi-| Mad. B. [aside, and glancing at ARMAND.] It’s 
ness; let us: hear it. only a ruse, I know. My friend Duval is a very 
St. F. [going to GustTAve.] Do take some more | pleasant young man. [Alowd.] Dear Camille, I 
champagne—-you haven't tasted of it yet. . |hope you feel better now ? 
Cam. Be quiet, St. Frivole; Helene is going to] Cam. Yes, a little. 
ee tell the story. Mad. B. Then Ill leave you—for I know the 


St. F. I can’t be quiet ! ! [Puts down the botile, | old proverb—[in a low tone to CAMILLE] “‘ Two’s 
and goes to piano.| Helene, don’t say a word, or| company, and three’s none !” [CAMILLE gives an 
Vill never give you those horses ! impatient start. Hxit MADAME BABILIARD at 

Hel. You said you couldn’t afford to do it. back. 


St. F. But I will be able when my uncle dies. Cam. [looking in glass.) Ah! I am pale—and |¢ 
Hel. His uncle—a good joke ! now there is that fearful flush again. [she rises, » t 
+; Mad. B. Just asifan old man could have an|and leans against the mantel as vf exhausted. 
: uncle! Is he the Wandering Jew? Arm. [aside.| Poor girl! [Alowd.] Are you 
St. I". [commencing to play.| Perhaps! easier, madame ? 


Gus. In that case, I would not give much for| Cam. [turns towards him.| At! is it you, Mon- 

your chance of being his heir. But the yellow|sieur Armand? Thank you, I am much better. 

carriage ? These attacks are frequent—I.am used to them. 

St. F. Shall I play you the last new polka? Arm. You will kill yourself—I, who am a doc- 
[Plays loudly. tor, tell you so candidly. I would that I were 

_ Hel. Imagine, then, that St. Frivole was once| your friend, your relation, that I might prevent 

love with Amanda. | you from doing yourself so much injury. 

lam. St. Frivole! pray do not make such a| Cam. You are very good, Armand—my other 

se. Tee friends do not think of me. 

The story! The story! Arm. That is See they do not love you as | 

Tl tell you in ten words: ‘ He came in|I do. 
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6 CAMI 


- sentiment. 


more than that— 


that I should believe it, which would entail upon 
_ you the society of a nervous, ill and melancholy 


_ her natural despondency. No more of this—let us 


permission to remain here. 


IDR ADs 


{Act I, Seene 1. 


Cam. {half laughing.| Ob, yes! [had forgotten | 
this great passion of yours. | 

Arm. You laugh at it! 

Cam. No, not precisely; but I hear so many) 
desperate avowals, that there is something quite. 
comical connected, in my mind, with the idea of 
love. | 

Arm. [uL.] So be it, mademoiselle! But all 
these affectionate offerings to you should induce | 
you to be more careful of your health. 

Cam. [R. C.] If I took care of myself, I should | 
die ; the only thing that keeps me living is the! 
feverish round of society which I follow. It is 
very well for women who have a family and) 
many friends to be domestic ; but for those like| 
me—when they can no longer shine in society | 
their so-called friends abandon them, and long 
solitary days do but precede longer and still more 
lonely evenings. I know this by experience, for 
when I was so very ill, the whole of last spring, | 
not a singie visit did I receive after the first fort- 
night. | 

Arm. Had I been your friend, I should have 
proved my friendship, and when you had regained | 
your health, I would not have objected to your. 
entering the gay society which you so ornament. | 
But I am certain that, after a fair trial, you would | 
prefer a quiet life, even in the country, to the 
ceaseless excitement of your present existence. 

Cam. [gaily.| I doubt that very much—in quiet- | 
ness I should surely die! 

Arm. Have you no heart, Camille? ~ | 

Cam. Probably—but why do you ask? 

Arm. Because, if you really possessed one, you | 
would not laugh at what I tell you, not only as a 
friend, but as a physician. 

Cam. You are serious, then ? 

Arm. Perfectly. 

Cam. Madame Babiliard did not deceive me, 
when she said you were sentimental. 

Arm. Is there anything ridiculous in being so? 

Cam. That depends upon whom you speak to of | 
However, you say you would take 


care of me ? 
Arm. Yes! 
Cam. You would spend your days with me ? 
Arm. Without doubt. 
Cam. And by what name would you designate 
this kindness ? 
Arm. I should call it devotedness ! 
Cam. And from whence does it proceed? 
Arm. From an irresistible sympathy for you; | 


Cam. Then you love me? : 

Arm. I will not tell you to-day. 

Cam. You had better never tell me. 

Arm. Why so? 

Cam. Because from such an avowal one of two 
things would have to result: either that I should 
not believe it, which would not satisfy you—or) 


woman, whose affected gaiety is more sad than 


join our friends. | Goes towards back. 
Arm. Go to them if you wish—but I must beg 


Cam. Wherefore ? 
Arm. Because your gaiety, which you acknowl- 


q edge to be affected, pains me too much. 


[ Crosses to R. 


Cam. [turning to c.] Will you let me give you 
a piece of advice ? 

Arm. [R. C.] Speak on. 

Cam. {gaily.) Take your place in the first train 
that leaves Paris, and save yourself from unhap- 
piness, if what you told me be true. [Harnestly.] 
If you do not mean exactly what you say, love me 
like agood friend, but no more. Visit me, laugh with 
me, talk, jest, reason—do as you will; but do not 
exaggerate my worth. You possess a good heart; 
you have need of being loved; you are too young, 
and too wise, to choose a life such as that you say 
Tlead. Love elsewhere—marry. [Gaily.] You 
see, Iam a good child; I speak frankly. 


St. FRIVOLE opens door, C. 


St. Ff. What the devil are you two doing here 
alone ? . 

Cam. We are speaking of sense and reason. 

St. F. Ab! nothing in my way. 

Cam. GO wway, we will be with you presently. 
[Exit ST. FRIVOLE, C. To ARMAND.] Well, then, 
it is settled—you will love me no longer ? 

Arm. I will try to follow your advice—I will go. 

Cam. {doubtingly.] So many people have told 
me that, and yet remained. i 

Arm. Perbaps you have retained them ? 

Cam. 1? Oh, no! 

Arm. You have, then, never loved any one? 


Cam. Heaven be thanked, no! 

Arm. How happy you have made me by saying 
that ! 

Cam. Happy? Well, you are an original! 

Arm. You are right. I am extravagant. Laugh 
at me. It is the best thing that can be done. 
Adieu! _ [Goes to back quickly. 

Cam. [gently.] Armand! 

Arm. You recall me! 

Cam. We must part friends ! 

Arm. You wish it? . 

Cam. [gives her hand.| Yes; come and see me 
again—often. We will speak of all this some 
other time. 


Arm. You grant me much—but not all that I 
wish. 


Cam. Speak, then—demand whatever you 


‘please, since it seems that I owe you something. 


Arm. Do not speak thus. I do not wish to see 
you laugh at serious things. 

Cam. 1 am not laughing. 

‘Arm. Answer me, then, Camille—do you wish 
to be loved? 

Cam. That depends upon circumstances ;—by 
whom? 

Arm. By me—with a love that shall be pro- 
found, devoted, undying— 

Cam. Undying? 

Arm. Yes! 

Cam. And if you believe this possible, what do 
you say of me, myself? 

Arm. That you are an angel ! 

Cam. No; but you will Say of me what all the 
world says. But what matters it? 
is to be shorter than other people's, I will at least 
be happier—but be tranquil. If, notwithstand- 
ing the short life that I expect to live, I should 


survive beyond the promised eternity of your love— 
Arm. Camille ! : “| 


Cam. [throwing off her sadness.| Well, | 
wait and see. In the mean time, you have 
kind to me—your expressions ave sincere, anc 


Since my life ~ 
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this moment you believe what you say. All this 
merits something—take this flower. | 
[Gives him a camelia. 

And what shall I do with it? 

You will return it to me. 

When ? 

As soon as it fades! 

Arm. How long does it take to do that? 
Cam. The life of a camelia is short—if held and 
caressed, it will fade in a morning, or an evening. 
[Urges him towards back. 
Arm. Oh, Camille! how happy have you. 
made me. 
Cam. Tell me once more that you care for me. 
Arm. Yes, yes! I love you! 
[Polka commences in orchestra, piano. 
Cam. I believe it—at length I am truly loved ; 
and now, leave me. 
Arm. 1 go! [He kisses her hand, and exit c. 

Music ring Sorte. 

Enter Gustave and HELENE, dancing; Ma- 
DAME BABILIARD with St. FRIVOLP’S hat on, 
St. FRIVOLE with bonnet and shawl on—the | 
latter two dance around the stage. MADAME) 
BABILIARD faints on a chair in ©.; GUSTAVE 
offers her champagne—St. FRIVOLE @ part- 
ridge, which she bites at. 


St. F. That old woman has a stomach of tin. 


Arm. 
Cam. 
Arm. 
Cam. 


| 


RE See TONAL LIT RUE POOP OTC TUCO 


Ae LE. 


ScENE I.—Same as in Act I. CAMILLE dis- 
covered at RX. table. 


Enter MADAME BABILIARD from C. 


- Cam. Good evening, my dear friend—have you 
seen the duke? | 

Mad. B. Yes, and he has given me this money 
for you, although his secretary said it was still a 
fortnight before the proper time for you to draw| 
it. [ Gives CAMILLE @ bundle of bank-notes. | Can 
you lend me two or three hundred francs ? 

Cam. 'To be sure, to be sure. [Gives MADAME 
BABILIARD some notes.| You told the duke that | 

it was my intention to leave town, to pass the 
summer at my villa in Auteuil? 

Mad. B. Yes, and he said you were very right, 
as it would doubtless do you a great deal of good. 
You are going ?. 

Cam. Lhope so; I have already purchased the 
| villa. - 
Mad. B. For how much? 
Cam. Only four thousand francs. 
Mad. B. Then you are actually in love at last ? | 
Cam. Tam afraidI am. Perhaps ’tis a passion, 
_ perhaps only a caprice ; all I know of it is that it 
is a feeling of some sort. 


+; Mad. B. That cannot be doubted. Was he 
+| here yesterday ? 

~| Cam. How can you ask? 

Mad. B. And he eo come this evening ? 
* Cam. _Assuredly 

Mad. B. 1 wed e He was with me for two or 
three hours this morning, talking of you all the 


m. esins-| What did he say ? 
B. What he always says—that he loves 


1. Have you known him long ? 2 
Be Yes indeed ! 


Cam. Did you ever know him to be in love be- 
fore ? 

Mad. B. Never, on my word. 

Cam. Then you know what a kind heart he 
|has—how affectionate he is—how he speaks of his 
sister Blanche, and his dear mother. 

Mad. B. What a pity it is that men like him 
have not an income of a hundred francs. 

Cam. Say rather how fortunate it is, because 
they are sure of being loved for themselves alone. 
[Takes MADAME BABILIARD’s hand and places 
it on her heart.] Place your hand there. 

Mad. B. What for ? 

Cam, Do you feel my heart, how it is beating? 

Mad. B. To be sure 'do—what’s the reason of it? 

Cam. [confidently.] Because it is ten o’clock 


-and he is coming. 


Mad. B. Is that it? In that case Vl run off 
‘and get some supper, for I am half famished. 
[CAMILLE laughs. | You laugh, but it is true. 

Cam. I don’t doubt it—you are always hungry. 

Mad. B. 1 am going to pray for you, Camille. 

Cam. I should like to know why ? 

Mad. B. Because you are in danger. 

Cam. That is very probable. 

Mad. B. I blame myself for this—don’t you 
think T ought to? I, who introduced that dan- 
gerous person to you. 

Cam. Dear Madame Babiliard, I shall never 
cease blessing you for having done so. See, he is 
here! 

Enter ARMAND, C. 

Arm. [takes her hand.] Camille ! 

Cam. I knew that you were coming. 

Mad. B. You ungrateful man—you have not 


/even bid me good evening. 


Arm. Pardon me, excellent Madame Babiliard. 
How is your appetite 2 

Mad. B. Insults already! TVJl go home, and 
leave you in disgust. [ARMAND and CAMILLE 
down R., MADAME BABILIARDatL. Aside.] An 
old woman is of some use, at any rate, for she can 
bring young hearts together. [Aloud.] Good 
night ! 

“AY. Good night! 

Cam. Good night! [Exit MADAME BABILIARD, 
c.] And now, you love me as much as ever? 

Arm. Oh, no! 

Cam. No? 

Arm. For I love you a thousand times more. 

Cam. What have you been doing with yourself 
to-day ? 

Arm. I have been to see Madame Babiliard, 
Gustave and Michette. I have been everywhere 
that I could talk of you. 

Cam. And this evening— 

Arm. My father has written to me, saying that 
I am wanted in Tours. I answered that he might 
continue to want me. Do you think that I am n fit 
to go to Tours just now? 

Cam. 1 do not know—you must not embroil 


yourself with your father on my account. 


Arm. There is no danger of that. Now, in your 
turn, what have you done to- day ? 

Cam. I have thought of you. 

Arm. Is this true? 

Cam. Perfectly; I have been forming the most 
delightful plans. 

Arm. Let me hear them. 

Cam. Not now—by and by. 

Arm. Why not at once ? 
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Cam. Perhaps because you do not yet love me 
enough ; 
to tellyou. You may believe, however, that they | 
have you mixed up in them. 

Arm. 1? 

Cam. Of course. How would you like to spend 
the summer in the country with me? 

Arm. Do you ask the question seriously ? 

Cam. Yes. If my plans sueceed—and they are 
certain to do so—in fifteen or sixteen days hence 


and we can go together out of town. 


you intend accomplishing this object ? 

Cam. No; only love me as IT love you, and all 
will be for the best. 

Arm. [suspiciously.] And is it you, alone, who 
have formed this plan, Camille ? 


question ! 
Arm. Answer it, at all events. 
Cam. Well, yes, it was I, alone and unaided. 
Arm. And is it you who will execute it? 


self, without any other assistance. 


Lescant” ? 
Cam. Yes, it is in the next room. 
Arm. Do you remember the incident which is 


large amount of money from a rich lover for the 
purpose of spending it with a poor one? Camille, 
you have more uprightness,.I trust, than this 
young girl. I have more pride and self-esteem 
than the second lover. 

Cam. [agitated.| You mean to say— 

Arm. [crosses to L.| That if your plan is one of 
this description, I will not accept it. 

Cam. Very well, my friend, we will say no more 
about it.. It has been a fihe day, has itnot? [In c. 

Arm. [L., at back.] Yes, very fine. 

Cam. [L. C.] 
in the Champs Elysées this afternoon ? 

Arm. [L. front.| A great many. 

Cam. It will be fair weather, probably, until | 
the moon changes—do you not think so? [Close, 
to ARMAND’S side, as he walks up and down L. 

Arm. What do I care for the moon ! 

Cam. What do you want me to say? 


mine for you, you become deran ged, quite cracked ; 
therefore I speak of the moon. 


know, Camille, that I am jealous of your smallest 
and most insignificant thought. As to what you, 
were proposing a moment since— 
Cam. We are coming back to it, are we ? 
Arm. Yes. 
_ bring upon your name, Camille, were you and I 
to go together to the country. Paris would ring 
Fowith it." 
Cam. Alas! Paris has rung before its scandal- 
ous chime on my behalf—and why ? because I am 


means; because I receive an income from the 
duke, who loves me as his daughter; because I 
have been loved and courted by so many men, 
whose fortunes have been more enviable than their 
reputations. But in this case, it shall be out of 
their power to cast another stigma upon me. 
Madame Babiliard, Michette and Gustave shall 


hiceicacaictsghce 


when they are realized, it will be time | 


I shall be at liberty, my debts will then be all paid, | 


Arm. And you “will not tell me by what means_ 


Cam. With what a suspicious air*you ask that | 


Cam. [with hesitation and embarrassment.| My-| 


Arm. Did you ever read a novel called ‘Manon. 


mentioned of Manon’s having a plan to obtain a 


There were a great many people’ 


Arm. At what hour?’ [Near c. 

Cam. Eleven ! 

Arm. [hesitatingly.| Will you answer me one 
| thing ? 

Cam. [going to him at door.| What is it ? 

Arm. That you expect no one ? 

Cam. Again! I swear to you that I love you 


| * 


(Act I, Scene 1. 


i) 
go with us—their presence will be a shield over 
our pure attachment. Now, Armand, you will 
consent ? 

Arm. No, I cannot ! 

Cam. Not yet? 

Arm. Not yet! 

Cam. [looks at clock on mantel.) We will let the | 
|subject drop for the present. You will come and 
see me to-morrow ; we will talk it over then. 

Arm. How! I may come to-morrow? . You 
send me away already ? ] 
Cam. No—I do not send you away. You may 

stay a little while longer. 

Arm. A little longer! You expect some one ? 

Cam. Jealous again, I protest. 

Arm. Camille, you misunderstand me. 

Cam. How long have I known you ? 

Arm. For four days. 

Cam. Am I obliged to receive your visits ? 

Arm. No! 

Cam. If I did not love you, have I not the right 
to exclude you, or to repel you coldly, as I do 
| Varville ? 
| Arm. Of course you have. 

Cam. Well, then, my friend, love me as before, 
and do not complain. 

Arm. Ah! pardon me, pardon me !—you know 
my jealous disposition. 

Cam. But if this goes on, Armand, I shall pass 
my life in pardoning. 

Arm. No, this shall be the last time. 
going. 

Cam. Thank you. 
fast together. 


I am 


To-morrow we shall break- 


alone— will that suffice ? 

Arm. Adieu! 

Cam. Adieu, suspicious man! [ARMAND hes?- 
tates a moment and exits Cc. CAMILLE eomes 
slowly to front.| What a singular thing is life! 


| Who could have guessed a week since, that this 
‘man, whom at that time I did not know, would 


Arm. [stopping in his walk at piano.] You\me? 


a coquette, and live extravagantly beyond my precipice before us. 


fore let chance do with me what it likes. 
Think of what scandal it would it cannot matter, and I never felt so happy as I it 


When I occupy now, and so quickly, my heart and all my 
talk of love, and am ready to give any proof of thoughts! 


Who can tell what may be the end of 
‘this? For me, a serious love may probably be 
‘nothing but a misfortune. Besides, does he love 
Am I certain that I love him? I, who have 
ever loved! But why sacrifice a joy? I have |: 
so few, why not give way to the eaprice of my |; 
heart! Who am I? a creature of chance—there- 
To me /|+ 


do in this love for Armand! Perhaps this hap- (¢ 
piness is a bad omen; we can foresee when one is |3 
destined to love us, but mever when we are ® 
to love ourselves—so happy in the approach. of |: 
this unexpected evil, that we do not perceive the i 


[ Crosses to L., coughing several times. j 4 


Enter NANETTE, C., followed by VARVILLE. z 


Nan. Monsieur the Baron de Varville. — 
Cam. {carelessly.| Well, monsieur, = bs 


you have found mehome.  ~ ‘ 
Var. And I am most Wears to do = 
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though I received your note, which ee 
this hour for an interview, I half thought it was 
a trick of yours, to have a laugh at my expense. 

Cam. Not so; this time I really wish to see you. 

Var. I am charmed—it 1s just half-past ten ; 
will you take a supper with me, mademoiselle ? | 
I have a seat 1n box at the opera, which 1s wholly | 
at your service; 1f 1s about the time that the bal- 
let commences. Will you accept it? 

Cam. Thank you—no! 

Var. (warming himself at the fire.|. By the way, 
who was it just left this house? A young man 
came out as I entered, and almost knocked me | 
down. Have you had a companion? 

Cam. No, not one. 

Var. It was at the instant that I got out of my 
carriage. How cold it 1s to-night. 

Cam. [L. c., aside.] Could ‘it. have been Ar- 
mand ? {Aloud.| Nanette! 

Nan. t am here, madame. 

Cam. [in a low voice, aside to her.| Go down- 
stairs quickly, open the front door, and look out 
into the street, as if out of curiosity. See if Ar- 
mand is out of sight, and come and tell me— 
quick! quick! [Exit NANETTE, C. 

Var. [still at fire-place.| 'There’s some news 
stirring to-day. 

Cam. What ? 

Var. The Polish Prince Gogonski is married. 

Cum. [anxiously watching the door, but stand- 
ing still, L. C.| To whom? 

Var. Little Adele, the opera dancer. 

Cam. I am sorry to hear it. 

Var, Why? It isa capital thing for her. 

Cam. Itis nothing of the kind. “She is married 
only for the sake of her money, which has been 
given to her by you, and the rest of the set you 
belong to. 

Var. It appears to me you cast reflections upon 
my honor. 


Enter NANETTE, C. 
Nan. Not in sight, madame. [Exit c. 
Cam. [after a-sigh of relief, joins VARVILLE. | 
Do not be offended. Let us talk upon serious 
matters. 
Var. I prefer amusing ones. 
Cam. For instance — [Takes his arm. 
Var. Telling you how much I love you. 
[They promenade across front. 
Cam. By and by. Ihear the duty has been 
taken off stamped paper. 
Var. Bah! 
~~) Cam. Ob, it is an admirable procedure. Stocks 
+| have fallen on the Exchange to-day. 
Var. What do I care! 
Cam. Have you any ready money ? 
Var. Why do you wish to know? 
Cam. 1 beg for a subscription. _ 
Var. Money is wanted in the house, is it ? 
-| Cam. [stopping inc.] Alas! yes. I must have 
| fifteen thousand francs. 
Var. The devil! I beg your pardon, that is a 
pity; g end what do you want with fifteen thousand 


aa I owe them. 

ar. Is it possible that you wish to pay your 
_ creditors ? 

| Cam. It must be done. 

ba Ve pee eointely % 


amount. [He sits at table, R., and writes in check- 
book. . 
Cam. [c.] You are a true friend, Varville. 


Enter NANETTE, C., with letter. 


Nan. [u. c.] Madame, this letter has been left 
for you this moment. [ Gives tt. 

Cam. Who ean it be writing to me at this hour? 
| [Opens letter.] From Armand! What.can this 
mean? [Reading.| ‘‘ We spoke of Manon Lescant 
and her lovers—I will not play the part of the 
poorer suitor, not even to the woman I adore. 
At the moment I left your house, I met the Baron 
de Varville entering it is ri 


| not being a millionaire, and let us forget that we 


were ever acquainted. When you receive this 
note I shall have quitted Paris—ARMAND Dvu- 
VAL.” [Aside.] Oh, heaven! 

Nan. Is there an answer? 

Cam. [proudly.| No, none is needed. [zit 
NANETTE, C. Aside.]| There is a pian of happi- 
ness wrecked—unfortunate that I am! 

Var. [joining her, c.| What’s that letter? 

Cam. It contains good news for you. 

Var. In what way ? 

Cam. It saves you fifteen thousand franes. I 
no longer have any need of them! Z 

Var. Is it possible that your creditors have sent 
you receipts? It is very kind of them. 

Cam. No, no, no! You have offered me a seat 
at the opera? 

Var. Yes, and a supper. I repeat the offer— 
‘iy cannot eat up fifteen thousand francs, so that 

TI shall be a gainer, in any event. 

Cam. Well, well, let us go—lFneed air—I ac- 
cept your proposal. [ She coughs. 

Var. Something serious has happened, I am 
sure; you always cough when you have been agi- 
tated. 

Cam. Yes, it will kill me some day. Nanette! 
Nanette ! 

Enter NANETTE, C. 


Bring mea bonnet and a light shawl. [Hxit Na- 
NEYTE, L.} You see, baron, I am not perfect; no 
one is, I presume. You must bear with me as I am. 
Var. Your very defects are charming in my 
eyes. 
Enter NANETTE, L., with shawl and bonnet. 


Nan. This shawl is very ery madame; you 
will be cold. 

Cam. No, no; I am suffocated already. 

Nan. Shall we sit up for you, madame ? 

Cam. Yes; I shall not be late. Come, baron, 
come. [Hxzeunt CAMILLE and VARVILLE, C. 

Nan. Something unusual must have happened, 
she is so agitated! Ah! here comes Madame 
Babiliard; what can she want at this time of 
night ? 

Enter MADAME BABILIARD, hurriedly, C 


Mad. B. Where’s Camille? 

Nan. She has this moment gone out. 

Mad. B. Where to? 

Nan. The opera, with Varville. 
happen to be up so late? 

Mad. B. t have been fast asleep, when Mon- 
sieur Duval awoke me, knocking at the door of my 
room. I had to rise and dress, and let him in; he 
is half crazy, and is walking up and down my 
parlor, like—like—I don’t know what. He insists 
upon seeing Camille. 


How do you 
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(Act H, Scene 1. 


Nan. She may not yet have entered her carriage. | Cam. You do not merit it. You have been jeal- 
/ ous—have written me a letter that was ungentle- 


Enter SERVANT, C. 


ry. Madame wants her cloak—she is cold. 
[Haxit NANETTE, L. 


Se 


here—I must see her. 

Ser. The baron is with her. 

Mad. B. No matter—I must see her. 
| [Hxit SERVANT, C. 

Arm. [without, L.| Madame Babiliard! Ma- 
dame Babiliard! 

Mad. B. [opens window and speaks off.) Wait 
aminute! have patience, Armand! I will call you 
presently. 


Enter CAMILLE, C. 

Cam. What do you want with me, Madame 
Babiliard ? 

Mad. B. Armand is in my room. 

Cam. What is that to me? 

Mad. B. He insists upon seeing you. 

Cam. What use? I will not receive bim—I 
cannot; Varville is waiting for me in the carriage ; 
he will perish with cold. 

Mad. B. Let him freeze! I won’t take back 
such a message to Armand. He would fly upon 
the baron and warm him effectively. You don’t | 
know what a state of mind he is in. 

Cam. What does he wish with me? 

Mad. B. How should I know? I don’t believe 
he knows himself ! 


Enter NANETTE, L., with cloak. 


Nan. Here is your cloak, madame. 

Cam. I do not want it yet. 

[NANETTE places cloak on a chair, R. 

Mad. B. What have you decided to do? 

Cam. [thoughtfully.] It will make me unhappy 
to see him again. 

Mad. B. “Then do not see him—let everything 
be as it is. 

Cam. This is your advice ? 

Mad. B. Certainly. 

Cam. What did he say of me? 

Mad. B. [laughing.| Ah! you cannot resist the 
desire of seeing him; I will tell him. But Varville? 

Cam. He may wait. 

Mad. B. Would it not be better to get rid of 
him at once? 

Cam. Yes, you are right. Nanette, go to the 
baron, and tell him that I think I am too ill; that 
the opera and the supper would kill me SRL 
edly. He must excuse me. 

Nan. Yes, madame. [Emit C. 

Mad. B. [at the window.) Armand! you may 
come. [Aside.| I need not call him twice. 

Cam. ie ] You will remain while he is here. 

Mad. B. Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort. 


Enter NANETTE, C. 


Nan. The baron is gone, madame. 
Cam. What did he say ? 
Nan. Nothing—but he looked very angry and 
provoked. 
Enter ARMAND, C., quickly advancing to R. 
Arm. At length, Camille ! 
Mad. B. Good night, children. Come, Nanette. 
_[Exeunt MADAME BABILIARD and NANETTE, C. 
Cam. [sits, R.] What is your wish? 
Arm. For your pardon, Camille. 


| 


Mad. B. [to S—ERVANT.|] Tell her to come up; wrong, monsieur. 


Said to myself that it was to receive him alone 


| 


i 


| Sane with jealous rage, and during this paroxysm I 


‘never to see you again—I must not love you! 


/manly. 
Arm. I do not remember a word that I wrote! 
Cam. It pained me; you have done me much 


Arm. And have you not done the same to me? 
Cam. If so, it was unintentionally done. 
Arm. When I saw the baron come in—when I 


that you had’ sent me away, I became almost in- 


wrote to you; but when, instead of having an 
answer from you, my messenger told me that there 
was none needed, I became still more frantic. I 
then asked myself what would become of me, 
should I never again see you. Iran to Madame 
Babiliard. Do not forget, Camille, that although 
you have known me but a short time, I have 
loved you for two years. 

Cam. Well, monsieur, you make a wise resolu- 
tion in your letter. 

Arm. What was it? 

Cam. To quit Paris. 

Arm. Oh, I could not leave you! 

Cam. [rising.] You must—not only for your 
/Own sake, but for mine. My position obliges me 


Arm. But you still love me a little ? 
Cam. I did love you, but I have reflected, and I 
find that what I wished to do is impossible. You 


have refused to accompany me to Auteuil. 


Arm. [eagerly.| But now—now! I consent, I 
will Samet shall prevent me from follovies 
you. 

Cam. [repressing her joy.| And why this change? 

Arm. Because I love you; because I could not 
exist out of your presence ! 

Cam. Do not decide too hastily, Armand. Re- 
member, the finger of scorn has been pointed at 
me, unjustly it is true; but, nevertheless, | am 
branded as infamous, though wholly innocent. 
| [Crosses to c.] [tell you, candidly, that a marriage 
with me would ruin your reputation, especially in | 
your medical profession. Without we are betroth- 
ed, I could not consent further to risk my name, 
by permitting you to accompany me during an 
entire summer. 

Arm. Answer me but one question! Camille, 
do I, in this, play the part of the poorer lover ? 

Cam. Do you still doubt me ? 

[Music Con Swaini. 

Arm. Tf you loved me only, you would not have 
received Varville. 

Cam. Armand! 


Enter NANETTE, C., with note. 


Nan. [u. c.] Here is a letter for you, madame. |+ _ 
Cam. [c.] Another! this is a night for letters— |} 
who isitfrom?  - [Fakes tt: \f ~ 
Nan. The Baron de Vapville. [CAMILLE opens |} 
it and reads.| Is there an answer, madame ? Cy 

Arm. [sternly.] Remember, Camille, that I | 
look upon this as a test of your truth toward me. 
[Music forte until curtain, ws] 
Cam. My happiness, my life hangs on it! 
[Pause. Tears letter and throws pieces to N 
NETTE.] Be this my answer!’ 
Arm. [enebracing her.| Mine! mine forever ! 


‘TABLEAU. | 
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Act III, Scene 1.]- 


CAMILLE. 


il 


2 Nef Ol Nad ad Il 


| Scene I.—The Villa at Auteuil. At back a chim- 
ney, on either side of which is a glass door open- 
ing on a garden. OnR. and L., doors; a table 


writing materials, etc.; chairs R. and L. 


As curtain rises, enter MADAME BABILIARD, L., 
and NANETTE, R. 


Mad. B. Dinner over already? 

Nan. Yes—you are too late. 

Mad. B. Has everybody finished ? 

Nan. Every one. 

Mad. B. But lam dying of starvation. 
eaten a morsel since breakfast. 

Nan. What kept you so long in Paris? 

Mad. B. J had some business to attend to. Is 
there anything left to eat? 

Nan. 1 am not the cook. [Hxit i. 

Mad. B. But lam famished. Good gracious! 
defend me from country pantries, and country | 
cooks! 


Thaven’t | 


Enter ARMAND, R. Of F. 


have some serious questions to put to you. 


| shall drop. 

Arm. [c.] Two weeks ago you left here in 
Camille’s carriage. 

Mad. B. [u. c.] That is true. 

Arm. Since then, neither the horses or the car- | 
riage have re- appeared. About eight or nine 
days since you complained of the cold when 
starting for Paris, and Camille lent youa valuable | 
Cashmere shawl, which you never returned. 
Lastly, she gave you yesterday some diamonds and | 
other jewelry, which she said wanted mending. 
What has become of all these articles ? 

Mad. B. Do you wish me to speak frankly ? 

Arm. I entreat you to do so. 

Mad. B. The horses are returned to the dealer, 
as well as the carriage—neither were paid for. 

Arm. The Cashmere ? 

Mad. B. Sold. 

Arm. The diamonds? 

Mad. B. Pledged—I have here the acknowledg- 
ments of the pawnbroker. 

Aym. And why did you not tell me of all this?) 
Mad. B. Camille did not wish you to know any- 
+) thing of it. - 
t| Arm. No! 
| actions. 

Mad. B. In order to pay off her debts. Ah, 
my friend, you think it is all-sufficient to be loved, 
,| and to leave Paris, to live a pastoral life with your 
3| betrothed. By no means. By the side of this 

| poetical existence there is a very obvious necessity 
;| for money, that you may be able to eat and be 
| content. I experience this necessity at the pres- 
~; ent moment, in a remarkable degree. 
: Arm. [smiling. ] But you are ‘always hungry. | 

3 Mad. B. Never mind that. I can tell you, 
-¢| though you both seem to be very happy here, 

here are some very disagreeable realities in ex- 

stence. For instance, the Duke de Mauriac, 
m whom I have just come, refuses to aid her 
my further unless she abandons you, and that 
he has no idea of. 
. Good Camille ! 
ee bs too good by halt. Who knows 
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Explain the reason of these trans- 


| L., on which is a book, and candles, not lighted, 


rn. Ah, Madame Babiliard, is it you? I, 


Mad. B. [{aside.] I hope he won’t be long, or I. 


| 

| what will be the end of all this? She is anxious 
to clear herself of all her debts, and to do so is 
determined to sacrifice every valuable in her 
possession. I have here, in my pocket, the plan 
of sale, arranged by her man of business. 

Arm. How much money is needed ? 

Mad. B. Thirty thousand franes, at least. 

Arm. Ask a fortnight’s grace from her creditors. 
In that time I will pay every demand. 

Mad. B. You? 

Arm. Yes, I! 
| Mad. B. That will be a pretty piece of busi- 
“ness. You will quarrel with your father, and im- 
_poverish yourself. 

Arm. 1 doubt that. Some time since I wrote 
‘to my lawyer, telling him I wished to transfer to 
'another person a legacy of forty thousand franes 
left me by my mother. I this morning received 
|a reply. Everything is prepared, and only a few 
formalities have to be gone through with—a sig- 
‘nature or two, and some other trifles. T will at 
[once go into the city, and attend to these matters. 
‘In the mean time, do you prevent Camille from 
proceeding any further with her schemes. 

Mad. B. But these papers—what shall I do 
with them ? 

Arm. AS soon as Iam off give them to her, 
_but do not tell her that I know a word about her 
plans. Remember! 

Mad. B. Yes, I will. See! she is here. 
| Enter, L. F. , MicHErTE, GUSTAVE and CAMILLE, 

who indicates by y sign to MADAME BABILIARD 

to be silent. 
| Arm. [to CAMILLE.] My dear, just think how 
stupid Madame Babiliard has been. 

Cam. [c.] In what way ? 

Arm. | asked her to stop at my lodgings in 
Paris, while she was there, and see if there were 
‘any letters awaiting me. Would you believe it, 
she forgot all about it. So I must leave you for 
‘an hour or so, to go myself and ascertain, for I 
‘have not had an answer from my father since I 
| wrote to him about our betrothal, a whole month 
jago. “No one in Paris knows where I am, not 
,even my servant, for I wished to be free from in- 
itrusions. It is still early in the afternoon—I will 
jump on horseback, and gallop in and out as 
quickly as I can. 

Cam. Go, Armand—go, but come back soon ; 
you will find me here chatting with Gustave and 
Michette. 

Arm. I will return in less than an hour. (ea- 
MILLE goes with him to L. ¥., followed by MADAME 
BABILIARD. GUSTAVE and MICHETTE converse 
on Rk. Haxit ARMAND, L. F. 

Cam. [to MADAME BABILIARD.] Is over ysBiBe 
arranged ? 

Mad. B. Yes! 

Cam. The papers! - 

_ Mad. B. [giving them.] Here they are. Your 
man of business said he would come and see you 
himself this afternoon. As for me, Camille, I 
must have some dinner; there is no question 
about it—I am hungry as a wolf. 

Cam. Go, then; Nanette will give you all you 
desire. [Turns toR. MADAME BABILIARD goes 
to L. D. 

Mad. B. 1 wonder if she has any cherry brandy! 
| [Exit L. 

Cam. [to M1cHETTE.] -You see, Michette, how 
happily we live. 
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Lek. ‘Ge III, Scene 1. 


| Mich. A pleasant life! I wish Thad as pleasant | 

a one. 

Cam. It is a pity you and Gustave could not 
have spent the summer with us, as I intended 
| you should. [ Crosses L., 'sits and sews. 

| Gust. I could not leave my business, and Mi- 

chette loves her home too dearly to quit it even 
| to join you, although she abuses it all the time, 
| and pretends to think it disagreeable. 

Mich. [sitting in chair, c.] You are happy. 
here, Camille ! [Takes out her sewing. 

Cam. Indeed am I. 

Mich. 1 knew you would be, for true happiness, 
is only to be found in quiet, and a loving heart. 
Gustave and I have said, I know not how many | 
times, that we were certain that you would be 
more contented in a tranquil life, than the con- | 
tinual round of excitement you led in Paris! 

Cam. And you were right. I love, and am 
| happy. It was by seeing your happiness with’ 
Gustave, that I came to wish for a similar destiny | 
—to love and be loved. 

Gust. [leaning over the back .of MICHETTR’S: 
chair.) The fact is, we are happy—are we not, 
Michette ? 

Mich. Indeed we are, and it does not cost us_ 
much. You are a great lady, Camille, and never 
came to see my dwelling. You think you live 
simply here ; what would: you say to my pair of 
rooms in the fifth story of a house in the Rue 
Blanche? The windows look out on beautiful gar- 
dens, where the people who own them never walk. 
What can be the reason that people who have 
gardens never walk in them ? 

Gust. She exaggerates, Camille; there are a. 
great many more chimneys than gardens to be | 
seen. 

Mich. He does not make so much fun of it when | 
he is alone with me; then he’s as quiet.as a lamb, 
and. as tender asadoverina cage. Would you. 
believe it, he wants me to move—he says I live 
too simply. 

Gust. No—it is because you live so high up. 
She would not object to a lower room, she” says, | 
but she must have a carriage if she lives on the) 
second floor. 

Cam. Her fifth story life has given her very) 
elevated ideas, I think. 

Gust, Some of these days she may have her 
carriage and pair, for I am started regularly in my 
profession of the law. 

- Cam. Have you had a case, then ? 

Mich. To be sure he has. 

Cam. You won it? 

Gust. Not precisely—my Gent was a great 
rascal, and was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Cam. And you— 

Gust. Succeeded in getting him ten instead. 

Mich. Happily, for the fellow was a bane to 
society. ° 

Cam. If you win many more cases in that way, 
I’m afraid your marriage will not soon take place. 

Gust. The day is fixed. 

Cam. For what period ? 

Gust. The first of the year. 

Mich. When are you to be married, Camille ? 

Cam. We have not thought of the time yet— 
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‘she used to experience from scores of followers, 
‘Shall be no more so. 


| Simply as you. 
/much longer. 


| MICHETTE, R. F.] Show the gentleman into the 


Cam. [with apprehension. | Monsieur Duval ! 
Duval. [advancing L. Cc.) The father of Ar- 
‘mand. 


| thought better of Armand, than to believe that 


_|tleman, whom I have the honor to see for the first | 


we are contented with our present happiness. 
Ah, Michette, you do not know how I am changed 
in feeling ! From the careless—I fear heartless, 


coquette of the Parisian world, Camille Gautier 
has become a calm-minded, affectionate country 
girl, who receives more satisfaction and pleasure 
from a simple rosebud given her by Armand, than 
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which once gained her the title of the ‘‘ Lady of 
the Camelias.” I am very, very happy—but I 


Mich. In what way ? 
Cam. You said just now that I did not live as 
You will not be able to say that 


Gust. Why ? What do you mean, Camille ? 

Cam. You are my only friends—I will tell you. 
Without Armand’s knowledge, I am making ar- 
rangements to sell out my establishment in Paris, 
and to pay all my terrible debts; I will then hire | 
asmall apartment close to Michette’ s, furnish it | 
‘simply, and live there—forgotten and forgetting 
all save you and Armand. In the summer we | 
shall live in the country, in a small house, without | 
|any extravagance. There are people who ask 
what happiness is—you have shown me, I will 
show others. 

Enter NANETTE, L. F. 

Nan. Madame, there’s a gentleman who wishes 
to speak with you. 

Cam. [rising.| Most likely the lawyer I expect. 
[They all rise.| Go, take a walk in the garden. I 
will join you there. Very likely I shall go in town 
with you after dusk. [Hzewnt GUSTAVE and 


room. [Exit NANETTE, L. F. CAMILLE replaces 
|MICHETTE’S chair on R. 
Enter MONSIEUR DUVAL, L. F. . 

Duval. [on threshold.| Mademoiselle Camille 
Gautier ? 

Cam. [turning at R.] That is my name, mon- 
sieur. To whom have I the honor to speak ? 

Duval. To Monsieur George Duval. 
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Cam. [agitated.| But Armand is not here. 

Duval. J know it, mademoiselle. But it is with 
you I wish to converse. I beg you to listen to me.- 
You have compromised my son—he is ruining 
himself for your sake. 

Cam. [more calmly.| You are mistaken, mon- 
sieur. I have accepted nothing from Armand— 
not a single trifling present. As for my render- 
ing him an object of commiseration or contempt, 
itis not so. [have left Paris, and am no more 
spoken of there, as heretofore. 

Duval. That is because your luxurious extrava- 
gance has become familiar to the entire city. I 


he-was spending money which you had obtained 
from others. 

Cam. [with dignity.) A word, monsieur, if you 
please. Iam a woman, and in my own house—two 
reasons which urge you to be more courteous than |} _ 
I find you.’ The tone in which you address me is |~ 
not such as I have reason to expect from a gen- |} _ 


time, and—- 
Duval. [c.] And— . 
Cam. I beg permission to retire—more for your - 
sake than my own. i 
Duval. Truly, madame, ‘when one is in you 
company, it is almost possible to believe - 


[ Crosses toL. 
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Act II, Scene }.] 


CAMILLE. 


*13 


what the world says is false. I have been told, and 
with truth, that you were a dangerous person ; 
but it is equally true that my son has ruined him- 
self for your sake. 

Cam. LT repeat, monsieur, that you are mistaken. | 

Duval. [producing letter.| What, then, is the 
meaning of this letter, sent me by his notary, in| 
which I am informed that Armand is making ar- 
rangements to transfer a large part of his fortune 
to you? 

Cam. [surprised.| Tome? I assure monsieur 
that, until this moment, I was ignorant of his in- | 
tention; had he made it known to me, I should | 
have refused it, as he well knew. 

Duval. {looking around.) Mademoiselle, these 
words of yours are very specious, but I am inered- 
ulous. Such an establishment as this cannot be | 
supported withottt money. 

Cam. You oblige me to make explanations, | 
monsieur, which I ‘had wished not to make. But 
to prove ‘the respect I feel for the father of Ar- | 
mand, and to gain, perhaps, a portion of your es- 
teem, I willspeak. From the hour I first met your 
son, I experienced a feeling towards him which I 
was confident was trie love, for the sensations 
were far different from those inspired by different 
suitors for my hand. As my acquaintance with 
him continued, I discovered how wrong I had been 
in receiving such valuable presents in money, jew- 
els and even estates, as i had not before scrupled 
to take from my numerous parasites, for none of 
whom did I care one atom, and whom I permitted 
to surround me and bestow their attentions, in| 
my foolish pride in being widely known as the 
all-courted ‘ Lady of the Camelias.” 

Duval. [less sternly.) Proceed, madame—pro- 
ceed, I beg of you. 

Cam. I made arrangements to sell the greater 
part of what I possessed —diamonds, jewelry, car- | 
riages, furniture—all the luxuries with whose 
ownership you have reproached me; and when 
you were announced, I believed you to be the per- 
_ son to whose care I had confided the execution of 
-+)| thissale. See, I will prove my words. I could) 
not have had this deed prepared to deceive you, 
as I was wholly ignorant of your visit; read it, 
and you will believe me. 

[Gives DUVAL the paper, and walks back. 

Duval. An inventory of all your household fur- 
niture and goods and jewels, to be assigned to 
your creditors, the balance to be returned to you. 
[Looks at her "with emotion. ] Good heavens! is it 
possible that I have been deceived ? 
~| Cam. [coming to L. c.] You will be confident 

of that when you know me better. 

Duval. [taking her hand.) Pardon my manner 
‘to you when I first entered here, madame; I did 
+ not know you—I believed the rumors of a calumni- 
_ $) ating world ; I misjudged you—I was prejudiced 
against you; ; I became irritated by my son’s 
3 seeming ingratitude for my authority. T accused 

you of Deing the cause—pardon me, I entreat you. 

| =Cam. Oh, thanks for these kind words, mon- 
-sieur. 
Duval. You have shown a noble heart ; from it 
am about to demand a greater sacrifice for my 
s 's happiness, than any yet you have accowled 


+++ 


¢ 


._ [with great emotion.] Good heavens ! 


wal. a my child, and do not take my 
pe bad part 


Cam. [with agony.| For heaven’s sake, say no 
more, I entreat you. You are going to ask me to 
grant something terrible, more so than I have 


‘foreseen. I had not expected this—I was too happy! — 


Duval. No! Iam no longer irritated. We will 
speak like two friends, having tlfe same object for 
our affections, and both anxious to prove our love, 
and do whatever we may be able to render his 
happiness certain. 

Cam. [much agitated.| Yes, monsieur, it is so. 
Speak—speak ! 

Duval. Your soul possesses many generous 
qualities which are strangers to most women’s, 
and therefore, Camille, I will speak to you as a 
parent—as a father, who has come to beg of you 


| the happiness or his two children. 


Cam. [surprised.| His two children ? 

Duval. Yes! And now it is time you should 
know the object of my visit to you. I have a 
daughter—young, beautiful, and beloved by a 
youth of good family in ‘Tours. 
bless their union, and wrote to Armand to ask 
his presence; but he, always with you, did not 
receive my letters, or did not answer them. I 
might have died without his knowing it. Well, 
my dear daughter was about to be married, when 
I heard from Armand. His letter informed me of 
his being betrothed to you. Ignorant of yourself 
or your notoriety, I rejoiced in the prospect of a 
double wedding, and communicated my happi- 
ness to the family of my future son-in-law. Im- 
agine my consternation, I may say my horror, on 
learning from them that Camille Gautier, my 
son’s destined bride, was no other than the 
“Lady of the Camelias”—she whose reputation, 


under that title, had even reached the provinces. 


I wrote to every friend I had in Paris, to tell me 
all they could about you. But one among the 
whole declared his disbelief in the injurious re- 
ports which I had no reason to think unfounded. 

Cam. [deeply affected.] And this one defender 
was— 

Duval. St. Frivole. 

Cam. Good soul! Good St. Frivole! he whom 
we have all laughed at and ridiculed. 

Duval. On hearing of Armand’s engagement to 
you, the entire family of my daughter’ s “betrothed 
declared they would reject the alliance projected 
by me, unless my son abandoned you. I have 


I was about to | 


+++ err greeter errereeee orereosererees 


come to you, knowing how firm he is when his | 


affections are once fixed, hoping that I can induce 
you to forsake him. Camille, the bright future of 
my dear daughter is in your hands—you will not 
wreck the happiness of one who never injured 


‘you? In the name of your love for Armand, I 
\entreat you to grant the weifare of my child. 


Cam. [ joyously.) Oh, monsieur, how good, 
how kind you are to speak to me thus! Can I re- 
fuse such a slight favor? Oh, no, ay no! [un- 
derstand you, “and you are right. I will go to 
Paris—I will estrange myself from Armand for 
some time; but I would willingly endure more to 
gain your “esteem. Besides, the joy of a reunion, 


after your daughter’s marriage, will more than > 
You will let him write 


atone for the separation. 
to me sometimes, will you not ? 

Duval. Alas! Camille, I see you do not alto- 
gether comprehend me! I know that this would 
be a great sacrifice, but I must demand one still 
greater. 

Cam. [leaning on the table L., with great emo- 
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| tion.| Another? <A greater? What more can 
| you ask of me? Great heaven ! 
| Duval. Let us do fully what we have to do, 

Camille 
| Cam. 
| mand forever ? 
| Duval. It must be. 
| Cam. [determined.| Oh, never, never! It) 
| would be unjust, cruel! You do not know how 
much we love each other. You do not know that | 
| I have neither friends, relations or a family from 
whom to seek consolation: You do not know that 
I have all the symptoms of a mortal malady—| 
that I have but a few years to live, and that I had 
looked forward to this love to sustain me during) 
those years. ‘To leave Armand, monsieur, would | 
be to kill myself at once. 

Duval. Your love for one another is not a) 
gradual result ; it is sudden—the result of one’s 
caprice, and the other’s fancy. In short, it is the 


—a temporary absence will not suffice. 
[agonized.| You wish me to leave Ar-| 


cause of happiness. It is a love grounded on per- | 
sonal beauty—better may it be named a passion. | 
What will remain of it when you become old? 
Who can tell but that the first wrinkle on your) 
brow may remove the veil that binds him, and he 
will find his love vanished with your youth? Do 
you hear me ? 

Cam. [with deep affliction.] Do Tnot? alas! | 

[Crosses toR. | 

Duval. I know that what I say seems harsh, 
| eruel—perhaps unreasonable, to you; but itis the 
esteem I experience for you that makes me speak 
_.thus to the point. I wish to owe to your intel- 
lect, to your heart, to your love for Armand, the 
sacrifice I could enforce by the laws of my country. 
At some future period you will be proud in hav- 
ing done what I desire, and such a procedure 
will give you self-esteem throughout your life. 
‘Come, Camille—come, my child—prove to me that | 
you love my son—take courage! 

Cam. [aside.| Thus is broken the chain to 
which I anchored my love! Once more must I 
enter on the world alone, unfriended! [Aloud.] I 
must obey your desires—you speak to me in the 
name of your son, of your daughter. One day you 
will tell her, monsieur, that for her sake I sacri- 
ficed my every hope of happiness in the world— 
‘| that by. an invocation in her name I renounce 
hope, love, thought—that I crush my heart by 
obedience to the dictates of duty. 

Duval. [weeping.| Poor Camille! 
{Turns to back. 


Thanks, thanks for these tears, they will 
strengthen me! [J ¢.] You wish me to separate 
| myself from Ar—from your son—for his repose. 
What must Ido? Command, I will obey! | 
Duval. [R. C.] You must say you no longer 
love him. 
Cam. [smiling sadly.] He would not believe me. 
Duval. Then you must leave kim. 
Cam. He would follow me. 
Duval. Well, in that case — 
Cam. [with sudden resolution.| You believe, 
monsieur, that I love him—disinterestedly ? 
Duval. I do believe it fully. 
Cam. And that I have rendered this love the 
| dream, the idol of my life ? 
Duval. Yes, Camille. 
Cam. Then grant me one favor, monsieur—em- 
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| forever of this passion. I will swear, also, that he 


effect of chance, and a union would not be the} you 


‘to defend me from his reproaches—therefore I 


Cam. You pity me, monsiéur—you weep!) 
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brace me once as you would embrace your 
daughter, and I swear to you that this one single 
caress shall make me victorious over my love; 
that within a week your son shall return to you— 
unhappy, perhaps, for a long time, but still cured 


shall remain ignorant of all that has passed -be- 
tween us. f 

Duval. [kissing her brow.) You are a noble 
girl, Camille, but I fear— 

Cam. Fear nothing, monsieur—fear nothing. 
| [Goes L.] One last favor. 

Duval. Speak—speak ! 

Cam. Before 1ong, Armand will experience one 
of those great griefs, those measureless disappoint- 
ments, which happen but once in life; he will then 
be in want ofa loving heart to console him. Be 
near him, monsieur—comfort him, pray with him. 
And now we must separate. He may return at 
any moment, and all would be lost should he see 

[ Goes to DUVAL. 
Duval. What are you about to do? 
Cam. Were I to tell you, it would be your duty 


remain silent. , 

Duval. What can I do in return for this sacri- 
fice, Camille ? 

Cam. You can do this, monsieur. When I am 
dead, and he curses my memory, tell him all. Let 
him know the extent of my sacrifice—go, go! you 
must not be seen. In that room you can remain 
for repose. Adieu, monsieur—adieu ! 

Dual. [much affected.] Bless you, my poor 
child ! DORA) a Op 

Cam. [crosses to L. and sits at L. table, over- 
whelmed with grief.| Heaven give me strength to 
pass through this ordeal. A letter! yes, that will 
be best. I could not tell him, but I think I can | 
write it. [She prepares to write.] Oh, what can I | 
say tohim? Heaven pardon me for the pain I 
shall give, and him for the wrong he will do me. 
Tam becoming foolish—I dream! [She writes.] 
It is impossible that this can be reality, and yet— 
[She writes again.) Courage, Camille, courage. 
[ Writes.] There, it is finished! [Directs letter. 


Enter ARMAND, L. F. 
He cannot ask more of me than I have already 


done. My only. hope is that I may not again see 
him. 
Arm. [leaning over the chair.) What are yon 


doing now, Camille ? 

Cam. [7 ising. ] Nothing, my friend. 

Arm. Youhave been writing. 

Cam. No! Yes! 

Arm. [L. C.] Why this confusion—this pallor? 
To whom have you written, Camille? Give me 
the letter ! [Tries to take it Srom her. 

Cam. [preventing him.] No—no! It is for you, 
Armand. See the address—[shows it] but do | 
not make me give it to you. Ibe 

Arm. {a litile vexed.] f thought we had done | 
With mysteries and secrets. ' 

Cam. No more than with suspicions, it seems. 

Arm. Pardon me, my dearest Camille; but I 
am preoccupied, annoyed! 

Cam. What has happened to you ? 

Arm. My father has arrived from Tours. 
left a severe letter for me at my lodgings. He, it 
seems, by some means has ascertained ‘the si 
tion of this house, and will be here this evenin 
6 S 


ms 
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There will be a long explanation, for heaven only 
knows what may not have been told him about 
us; but when he sees you, he will, he must for-| 
give everything. If he should discard me, I can 
work, you know, and that will be easy ; when, at 
the close of my day’ s labor, I can return to you, 
my darling little wife. 

Cam. {aside.| How he lovesme! alas! [Aloud.] 
But you must not quarrel with him. He will 
come; well, [must go away, so that he should 
not see me at first. Afterwards, I—I will implore | 
him— [ She stops, choking. 

Arm. [anxiously.| Heavens, Camille, some-_ 
thing has happened to you; orisit the news I 
bring which’ so agitates you? You can hardly | 
stand. This letter [reaches his hand for it] | 
means— | 

Cam. [stopping him.| It contains something 
which I cannot tell you. You know there are) 
matters which one does not like to speak of, and | 
which one does not like to have read in one’s 
presence. This letter, Armand, is a proof of my 
love, which I give you. Do not ask more. 

Arm. Keep it, Camille; I know what it con- 
tains. Madame Babiliard told me all about it; 
and that was the reason I went to Paris. I know 
the sacrifice you wish to make. And that is the 
secret you would not confide to me. I shall never 
again meet with such love, dear, dear Camille. 

Cam. [ fearfully agitated, though endeavoring 
to keep calm.] Since you know all, let me depart. | 

[Goes towards back. | 

Arm. [following her.| Depart? 

Cam.,Go away, Imean. Your father may ar- 
rive at any moment. I shall be within two steps 
of you, in the garden, with Michette and Gustave. 
You will but have to call me to you. How could 
I separate myself from you? If your father should 
be irritated, calm him; and then our project will 
be accomplished, will it not? We shall still be 
together, and be as happy as for the last three| 
months—for you are happy, are you not ?—and 
you have nothing to reproach me with? Tell me, 
it will comfort me. If lL have done you any wrong 
—pained you in any way, you will pardon me? It 
was not my fault, for I love you better than all 
the world; and whatever proof I may have given 
you, you will not despise it—curse it? [She ag 

Arm. [with anxiety.] Camille! Camille! why 

these tears? — ; 
Cam. I need to weep a little; but now, you see, 
I am calm. I—I—I will go to Michette. [At 
| threshold, R. ¥.} I shall -be with her, always 

ready to’ rejoin you, always loving you. Again 
tears! No, no—I smile now ; [aside] and forever 
farewell.” [Exit hastily, R. F. 

Arm. Good Camille! how she is agitated at the 
+| very thought of a separation. How she loves me! 
+) [Crosses L. Al Ah!-I forgot to tell her about Helene, 
3) and her good fortune—a hundred thousand franes 
| from a distant relation. This invitation, also for 
| Camille, to a ball at her house on the first of Oc-| 
tober. She asked me, too, just as if either of us 
intended to return to that gay society. [Mantel 
lock strikes seven.] Already seven o’clock, and | 
ite dark. Nanette! [Sits at table L. ‘Calls 
yuder.| Nanette! ; 


Enter NANETTE, L. 


Nan. What is it, monsieur? 
ae those candles. 


Lz oe 


[She does so, and 


exit L.]| _ How slowly time seems to fly when she 
is not with me. I will call her in—she can easily 
elude my father should he come. [Goes to L. F.] 
I think I see her in the garden. [Calls.] Camille! 
Camille! No answer; it may be Michette. [Re- 
turns to table.| Nanette! Nanette! [Rings bell.] 
Neither does she answer me. What can this 


silence mean? There is misfortune init. Why did 


I allow Camille to leave me? She hid something 
from me; she wept—can she be deceiving me? 
Ah, no! impossible, in the same day she has made 
Such a great sacrifice for me. Perhaps she has 
gone to Paris to hasten the sale—that’s the most 
likely cause. [Returns to door, L. F.; looks out. 
SERVANT enters from R. F.; meets him. 

Serv. Here is a letter for ‘you, monsieur. 

Arm. From whom ? 

Serv. Mademoiselle Camille gave it to me. 

Arm. Where did you see her? 

Serv. On the Paris road. [Evit R. F. 

Arm. [returning to table, L.] A letter, and 
from Camille! Great heaven! what fancy is it 
that seizes me? She’s ill—she is dead! [ Opens let- 


“Dear Armand ”— oh, the bitter treachery! ‘The 
sacrifice is beyond my strength. At the moment 
you receive this letter I shall be the affianced 
bride of—’ ‘Tortures! Distraction! 
Enter DUVAL, L. D. 
Duval. Armand! my son! 
Arm. Father! [Throwing himself in DUVAL’S 


arms.| Forgive me, for my heart is shattered ! 
[ Music forte. 


AL CATS Ve 


ScENE I.—A Saloon at HELENE’s; @ large arched 
door at back, opening upon a wide corridor. On 
L., above first entrance, a gaming-table; chairs 
behind it; between it and ¥.a sofa; on R. F. 
a sofa, behind it a small table and chairs; stat- 
ues, vases, flowers, candelabras, chandeliers, 
etc. In the corridor are GUESTS promenading. 
General movement, some waltzing and dancing. 
GASTON RIEUX keeping gaming-table; ANAIS 
seated in front, L.; ARTHUR at the table, gam- 
bling; MADAME BABILIARD on R. F.; GEN- 
TLEMEN around gaming-table. Lively music— 
just finishing a polka quadrille. 


Gast. [to GENTLEMEN around table.| Make 
your game, gentlemen ! 

Arth. How much is there in the pool? 

Gast. A hundred louis. 

Arth. I place five francs on the right. 

Gast. [shuffling cards.| If that is all you stake, 
what was the use of asking how much I had in 
the pool? 


Arth. Perhaps you would prefer my placing» 


ten louis on credit? 

Gast. By no means. 
one on right.| Left, six—right, ten. You have 
won, Arthur. 

Mad. B. [aside.} I think Ill try my luck. 
[ Crossing to table.| Wait, Gaston, I'll play against 
Arthur—ten francs on the left hand. 

Gast. Stop a minute, where’s the money? 

Mad, B. In my pocket, of course. 

Gast. V1 give you fifteen francs, if you show 
yours. ; 


v 


aN iis _ 


we 


— 
| On 


worse! [| Reads.) | 


[Deals a card on left and 


+ 
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Mad. B. [looks unsuccessfully for her money. ] 
Gracious! I have forgotten my purse. 

Arth. You never have one. 

[ Converses with ANAIS. 

Gast. Come, Madame Babiliard, ll give you 
these twenty francs. 

Mad. B. Ah, thank you. Ill pay you back. 

Gast. Don’t talk nonsense, my. dear madame. 
[Deals.] Four, king. You've lost, as usual. 

Mad. B. There, you are paid your twenty frances. 

Anais. Gaston, tell me, how can Arthur have 
lost a thousand franes, when he had only two 
hundred with him ? 

Arth. It only proves I owe eight hundred. 

Anais. I pity those to whom you owe them. 

Arth. I always pay my debts. 

Anais. Your creditors do not say so. 

Gast. Come, gentlemen, make your game ! 


Enter HELENE and St. FRIVOLE from corridor. 

Hel. Still playing, my friends? 

Arth. Always, fair hostess. 

Hel. Well, then, play with me. 

[HELENE and ARTHUR go to the gaming-table. 

Mad. B. [in front, L. of St. FRIVOLE.] Why 
do you allow her to play with any one but you, 
St. Frivole ? 

St. F. [have no more influence over her, now | 
she has become rich. When her only hope was in 
a S. me, it was different. 

Mad. B. But she is running through her money 
so fast. By the beginning of next year she will 
be penniless, and we shall have no more good| 
suppers from her. 
~ St. F. Thope she may lose it all, for that will 
be my only chance; though, to be sure, my uncle 
it not dead yet. 

Hel. [turning from table.| ‘There, I have lost 
again ! 

St. F. How much, my dear ? 

Hel. Only five thousand francs. 

[ She crosses L., and speaks to GUESTS. 

St. F'. Only five thousand ! 

Mad. B. St. Frivole, lend me five louis, will you ? 

Hel. St. Frivole, I left my fan in the corrid6r— 
please bring it. 


Anais. St. Frivole, be so kind as to bring me’ 


an ice. 

St. F. I can’t do everything at once. 

Hel. Never mind, then, tell us the story of the 
yellow carriage, instead. 

~ St. F. [goes back quickly.| ’'m gone! 

Mad. B. [u.| That puts me in mind of Camille. 
Helene, will the ‘‘ Lady of the Camelias ” be here? 

Hel. [c.] I have invited her. 

[ Goes to sofa, R., and sits. 

Gast. [at gaming-table.| And Armand? 

Mad. B. He is not in Paris. But is it possible 
that you do not know what has happened to them, 
that you couple their names ? 

Gast. No! 

Mad. B. [near gaming-table. ] ogy have sepa- 
rated. The match is broken off! 

Anais. Bah! I don’t believe that report. 

Mad. B. It is true; Camille has left him. 

Gast. How long since? 

Mad. B. A month since, at least. 


Anais. She did wisely. It is always best to} what she wrote to me. 


quit those who are likely to forsake us. ' 
St. IF’. [entering with ice.| Here is your ice, 
| Anais. 


Enter ARMAND, who goes to MADAME BABILIARD. 


Omnes. Armand! 

Mad. B. Armand! here in Paris! 

Arm. Yes; is there anything surprising in that ? 

Mad. B. We were just saying you were in 
Tours, and would not be here. 

‘Arm. Well, you see you were mistaken. 

Mad. B. When did you arrive? 

Arm. About an hour since. 

Mad. B. [in a low voice.| Have you seen Ca- 
mille ? 

Arm. [sternly.] No! 

Mad. B. She is expected to-night. 

Arm. {carelessly.| I heard there would be a 
great many strangers here. 

Mad. B. Did you hear what I said, Armand? 

Arm. [L.] Distinctly. 

Mad. B. Your love is quite cured, then ? 

Arm. Quite. Should I be here to-night if I 
were not cured ? 

Mad. B. You no longer think of her, then? 

Arm. I have ceased to think of her as of old, 


| when thought of her was sacred. She cast me off 


in such an unconcerned manner, that the spirit 


‘fired within to a self-contempt, that ever I allowed 


l 


myself to be the dupe—the fool, of so heartless a 

|coquette! No, I have razed the structure to the 

ground, but the site remains—the site remains; 

and there is something not to be forgotten. She 

sacrificed the heart for the pocket, and Monsieur 

de Varville is the happy man! and she, no doubt, 
|in her recovered splendor. I wish her joy of it. 
[ Bitterly. 

Mad. B. Nevertheless, she never would go back 
to Auteuil after you left. I was sent there to 
bring back to Paris everything she had left behind 
in her rapid flight. That reminds me I must re- 
turn your articles to you; Ihave taken care of all 
of them, except a little pocket-book that has your 
cipher on it. Camille has jit. If you want it, Il 
ask it of her, and return it to you. 

Arm. No, she is welcome. She can keep it to 
refer to, when her memory grows as frail as her 
love for the name of him she wronged so deeply. 

Mad. B. Her health, too, is breaking fast. Balls, 
suppers, operas, concerts, and every kind of ex- 
citement are sought after by her, until she is com- 
pletely exhausted, and remains sick in her rooms. 
As soon as.her doctors permit her to rise, she 
starts again on the same course, at the risk of kill- 
ing herself. If she goes on in this way, she will 
not last much longer. Are you going to see her? 
. Arm. No, I wish to avoid all explanations. 


Mad. B. You are reasonable, at least. I am 
glad of it. Take care of yourself. Iam going to 
look after supper. Lee Cc. 


Enter GUSTAVE, C. 
aie Ah, Gustave, I see you received my let- 


‘ter, and wondered, I suppose, why I asked you to 


throw aside your usual habits and join this scene, | ; 
where vanity reigns paramount. | 
Gust. I knew you had some motive that would | 


justify it. 
Arm. [R.] Right! Ihad a motive. In that | 
letter I acquainted you with my cool and abrupt 
dismissal by the Queen of the Camelias. Here is 
[ Gives note. 
Gust. I could have sworn she loved you. Tes 
Arm. So could Ihave sworn it. The greater, | i; 
then, the disappointment, one when what | 


[ Gives it to her and crosses to HELENE. 
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| it crushed me prostrate like a blighted tree. 
| heartless, pitiless wretch! 

Gust. Armand, this feeling is unworthy of you. | 

Arm. She is unworthy it! It has carried me 
to the grave’s edge, for my love was real, intense, 
devoted! No more of that—I have come here to, 
see her, to hear her with her own lips repeat the, 
words that shail turn my burning passion into a/ 
hate as fierce as lightning—as undying as time. 
itself. 
in that possible contingency I sent for you. 

Gust. A duel, Armand? Think: a duel on her 


slanders with which she has been so unjustly cal- | 
umniated. Remember this—and if you have a 


| this meeting—it is almost cowardly. 

Arm. Her affianced will be here to protect her. 
Her aftianced! Oh, what a mockery the word be- 
comes connected with! If I act a coward’s part, 


affianced ! 
Enter MADAME BABILIARD and SERVANT, C. 
Serv. [announcing.| Mademoiselle Camille | 
Gautier, and Monsieur the Baron de Varville. 
[ Haxit. 
Einter CAMILLE and VARVILLE, C.; all the guests | 
approach the former, and converse with her, R., 
up stage. 
Arm. You see the morale of the world, Gustave. | 
The very. tongues are loudest in flattery because | 
she has deceived poverty for wealth. Who would 


not have railed at her as a loathsome thing, had) 


she abandoned luxury for love? And itis for this | 
society she has done this. 
| Gust. [drawing him to gaming-table, R.] Come, 
come, pay no attention to them yet. 
[They go to table; ARMAND plays. 

Hel. You are late, dear friends. 

Var. We are direct from the opera, I assure 
you. [Leaves CAMILLE and goes to GUESTS at} 
back. CAMILLE Sits on L. end of sofa, R 

Mad. B. {to CAMILLE, as she is sitting down.] | 
Armand is here, Camille! 

Cam. [ fearfully.) Armand ! 

ae [She coughs several times. 
~ Mad. B. Yes! [ARMAND turns around ; CA- 
| MILLE smiles timidly at him, but he does not seem to 
| recognize her ; MADAME BABILIARD takes a seat 
behind the sofu, talking with Sv. FRIVOLE. 
¢| Cam. (to HeLEeNE.] I was wrong to come to 
this ball. 
Hel. [on sofa.| Why so, my dear? 
Cam. I—my cough is troublesome. 
_ Hel. Perhaps there was a draught of air in your 
ox! 
Cam. [still coughing.) No—I think not. 
iad Var. [coming Sorward, in a whisper.] Camille, 
Monsieur Duval is here. 
~ Cam. I know it. 
| Var. Did you expect to meet him? 
‘| Cam. No.’ 
‘ Will you swear this? 
im. Yes, if necessary. 
Var. Then promise me not to speak to him. 
rising, crosses to L. C.] Gustave, is it 


. De Canale, Loa glad Tam Hab be see you 


| 
| we could have sworn to proves a shadow. Man, 
The’ 


It might chance that I may need a friend— 
account would in the eyes of the world verify the, 


spark of love for her, pause, reflect, and avoid 


I have blood here to repay it at the demand of her) 


Cam. And Michette ? 
[VARVILLE returns to back. 
| Gust. She is well. 

Cam. Love her, Gustave, love her truly. You 
cannot tell how sweet it is to be loved sincerely. 

[She wipes her eyes. 

Gust. You are not well, Camille; leave here at 
once. 

Cam. Leave—why should I? 

Gust. Because he is here—Armand has come to 
Paris! 
| Cam. He hates and despises me—does he not, 
Gustave ? 

Gust. On the contrary, I think that he still 
loves you; but to-night he has no command over 
‘himself; he has alluded to a duel between himself 
and Varville. For heayen’s sake leave here, and 
| prevent this meeting! 
| Cam. A duel—and for me? Oh, it is impossi- 
| ble—it would disgrace me forever. I will go—I 
| will go! [She takes shawl Jrom sofa. 

Var. [approaching her.| Where are you going, 
Camille ? 

Cam. Home—I am sick. 

[GUSTAVE rejoins ARMAND. 

Var. You are not! You wish to leave because 
Duval is here. It concerns my honor that you re- 


main. [CAMILLE falls back on sofa. 

| Hel. [to VARVILLE.] What was the opera this 
| evening ? 

| Var. “The Favorite.” 


Arm. The story of a woman who deceives her 
lover. 
| St. F. That’s nothing new. 

Anais. I protest against that; a woman never 
deceives her real lover. 

St. F. Except when his uncle won’t die. 

Arm. I could point out an exception to HES) 
mademoiselle, and not travel far. 

Mad. B. Ab, lovers will be lovers— 

Arm. And women will be women! 

Hel. Come, who plays? 

Arm. I will. Let us test the proverb, which 
says, “ Unlucky at love, lucky at play!” [ Plays. 
|. Hel. Another stake! 
| Arm. Yes. [Plays.] Now, again! 
| St. F. What a lucky devil at play—but a most 
unlucky devil at the game of hearts. 

Arm. Hearts? diamonds !—play diamonds, if 
you’d win women. 

Cam. [aside.] Oh, if he knew all! 

Arm. Yes, I am resolved to earn a fortune this 
evening, and start to-morrow for the country. 

Hel. What for, in the name of common sense? 
The country will be so lonely. 

Arm. Oh, no, I shall have a companion who 
has already spent the summer there, but left me 
for my poverty; but Vl give her the bird-call 
with a golden whistle, and she’ll come to me again. 

Gust. This is a: Armand; you will kill 
.the poor girl. 

Arm. It’s an excellent story, and will amuse 
you; one of the parties is present, too, who ean 
vouch for its truth—one who was content to be 
the cast-off suitor for one while, and then accepted 
for another, like my lady’s pet squirrel or monkey. 

Var. [rising quickly.) Monsieur! 

Cam. Varville, if you provoke M. Duval, we 
part forever. 

Arm. [crosses to VARVILLE. ] You were about 
| to speak, sir? 
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CAMILLE. 


Var. In point of fact, you are so successful at 
play, and have informed me exactly of what you 
intend to do with your winnings, that I feel im- 
pelled to oppose myself to you—in the game. 
[CAMILLE leans on MADAME BABILIARD, R. F. 

Arm. At that game, or any other game, mon- 
sieur, you will find me always at your service. 

[ Crosses to table, L. 

Var. A hundred louis, mon- 
sieur. 

Arm. On which side? 

Var. Upon the side you do not take. 

Arm, A hundred louis on the right. 

Var. A hundred on the left. 

[GASTON deals a card on each side. 

Arm. Turn the cards! 

Gast. Right, four-—left, two! Armand wins. 

Var. Two hundred on my side. 

[All the GENTLEMEN gather round the table. 

Arm. Two hundred for me. [Zo VARVILLE.] 
But be careful, monsieur, be careful. If the prov- 
erb says, ‘‘ Unlucky in love, lucky at play,” it also 
says, ‘‘ Lucky in love, unlucky at play.” 

Gast. [dealing and turning.) Six, eight! Ar- 
and wins again. 

Hel. Tt appears that Varville is going to pay 
for Monsieur Deval’s country-seat. 

Cam. Ob, heavens, what willhappen! Helene, 
J implore you, remove Armand—take him away 
—they will quarrel. 

Hel. [crosses to u., and takes ARMAND’S arm.] 
Come, gentlemen, to table. Supper is awaiting 
us—come, Armand. 

Arm. [to VARVILLE.] Do you wish to continue 
our match now, monsieur ? 

Var. Not at present. 

Arm. [as HELENE and GUSTAVE are dragging 
him off.} Iowe you your revenge. I promise it 
to you, at any game you may prefer. 

Var. ¥ shall not fail to accept your offer. . 

Hel. Come, Armand! Come! [Hzeunt all ex- 
cept MADAME BABILIARD, CAMILLE and VAR- 
VILLE. 

Var. Will you come, Camille ? - 

Cam. Not yet—I have a few words to say to 
Madame Babiliard. ; 

Var. [in a low voice.) If you are not in the 
supper-room within ten minutes, I warn you that 
I shall come in search of you. 

Cam. Very well, I shall not forget. [Hit Var- 
VILLE into corridor.) And now, quick! quick! 
find Armand, and entreat him by everything he 
holds most sacred to come here to me. I must 
speak with him. [She coughs. 

Mad. B. But if he refuse ? 

Cam. [endeavoring to stop her cough.| He will 
not refuse—he hates me too much not to seize 
this opportunity of telling me so. Go! go! [Hat 
MADAME BABILIARD through corridor.] And 
now, I must be calm, collected. He must continue 
to hate and despise me. Shall I be able to keep 
the promise I made his father? Heaven give me 
strength and courage. Ah, he is here! 

[She endeavors to subdue her emotion. 


Enter ARMAND through corridor. 


Arm. [c.] You have sent for me, madame ? 

Cam. {R. C.] Yes! I must speak to you. 

Arm. I am here to listen. You will try to ex- 
-culpate yourself, I presume ? 

Cam. No, Armand; there’s nothing to be said 


{goes to table. | 
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{Act 1V, Scene 1. 
on that point—I even entreat you not to refer to 
the past. 

Arm. [turns L.|] You are right; it must be too 


full of shame for you. : 

Cam. [following him.| Oh, do not overwhelm | 
me thus, Armand! See how pale and feeble I 
have become! Iam dying—I cannot defend my- 
self from you--I would not, if I could. Listen to 
me without anger, without malice, without preju- 
dice. [Extends her hand.] Give me your hand, 
Armand. : 

Arm. No, madame, never again! [Going.] If 
this is all you have to say to me, I will withdraw. 

Cam. Could I have ever dreamt that the time 
would come when you would refuse my hand? 
But it was not this I wished to speak of, Armand ; 
you must depart--you must leave Paris ! 

Arm. I depart? 

Cam. Yes, you must return to Tours, to your 
father—and by the first conveyance. 

Arm. And wherefore this haste ? 
been two hours in Paris. 

Cam. That matters not. Monsieur de Varville 
is enraged against you, and I wish to prevent such 
a misfortune happening to you. I wish to be the 
only sufferer. * : 

Arm. [sarcastically.] You counsel me to fly a 
threatened duel—to compromise my honor by an 
act of cowardice, rather than destroy yours by 
avenging my wrongs. I might have expected 
this! [ Crosses to R. 

Cam. [c.] Armand! Armand! in the name of 
our former love—in the name of your sister, of 
your mother, Armand, I repeat, fly! Fly from me 
—return to your father, and forget my very name! 

Arm. Tcomprehend you, madame. You trem- 
ble for the lover who represents your fortune. I 
could ruin all your prospects by a pistol-shot or a 
sword-thrust, and very naturally you wish to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe. _ 

Cam. You might be killed, Armand. 

Arm. What matter it tv you whether I am alive 
or dead? This thought did not occur to you when 
you abandoned me at Auteuil. It did not matter 
to you, then, whether your baseness killed me or 
not. Ah, no!—but now it is a different matter ; 
you are interested in my welfare; I am in Paris. 
Between Varville and myself there rests a ques- | 
tion of life and death. 

Cam. Monsieur de Varville was innocent of all 
that passed. - ‘ 

Arm. You love him, madame—that is enough 
to make me hate him. 

Cam. And you know well, Armand, that I do 
not love him—that I never could love such a man! 

Arm. Then why are you betrothed to him ? 

Cam. In the name of heaven, do not ask me! 
I cannot answer you. 

Arm, I can answer for you, madame. You are 
betrothed to him because you are a coquette—be- 
cause you are heartless—-because you want a rich , 
husband ; and for the same reasons you jilted me. | 
You hold up your hand for sale: should a higher |t 
bidder come, Varville would be abandoned in his 
turn, as perhaps many other suitors were before I 
plead my cause at the feet of the ‘‘ Lady of t 
Camelias.” ik 

Cam. [overwhelmed with shame.] Yes—yes. 
have done all you say! Iam a jilt—I have 
ceived others—I have deceived you. Mone 
money has been my object through life ; 


I have not 
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Act V, Scene 1.] 


CAMILLE. 


loved you, Armand—truly, devotedly, and would 
have married you; but now, now— [ With energy. | 
Yes, yes! I have ill-used you shamefully—and I 

fee] 1am but to be despised. But the more des- 


should remember of me; still less should you for 
my sake expose your life and the lives of those 
who love you. Armand, I implore you—see me 
on my knees—fly, quit Paris, and do not pause 
until within your father’s arms! [ She kneels. 

Arm. [powerfully affected.| Rise, Camille, rise ! 
I will go, but upon one condition. [He raases ee 

Cam. Speak—speak! whatever, it may be, I 
grant it—speak ! 

Arm. [eagerly.| You will fiy with me! 

Cam. I—I! [She is falling imsensible; he 
catches her in his arms, and carries her to the 
entrance of the corridor; she becomes conscious, 
and breaks from him.| Impossible ! 

[She comes quickly to front. 

Arm. {still at corridor.] Impossible ? 

Cam. [supports herself against the gaming- 
table and coughs violently.] Heaven help me! 

[A -pause. 

Arm. {comes forward.| Listen to me, Camille. 
‘Tam mad—lI have a raging fire in my preast—my 
brain seems boiling—I am in astate of mind when 
one is capable of anything, even of infamy. There) 
was a time I believed that I despised, that I hated | 
you. It was not hate—it was love, unconquera- 
ble, ardent ; augmented by remorse and shame. 
I despise myself for experiencing it, after all that 
has happened. Say to me one repentant word, 


get prey thing, forgive all! What is this man to 
me? 
renders him the object of my jealous hatred. 
only that you love me, and I pardon all. 

Cam. An abyss separates us, Armand. We can 
no longer love each other, for mistrust has come 
| between us. Go—forget me! It must be so—I 
have sworn it! 

Arm. [quickly.] To whom ? 


Say 
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such an oath ? 
Arm. [furiously.] De Varville! It was he! 
Cam. [completely subdued.| Yes. 
Arm. You love him! Answer me—answer me, 
do you love him ? 
Cam. [after-a struggle.] Yes, I do! 
Arm. {goes quickly to back and calls off. | ome 
in, come in, all of you. 
Cam. [c.] For heayen’s sake, what are you 
about to do? 
Arm. [coming forward to c.] You shall see. 
Finter everybody, through corridor. 
You all see this woman ? 
Omnes. Camille! 
| Arm. Camille Gautier !—do you know what she 
_has done? She was betrothed to me, and sold 
her diamonds, her horses and her carriages that 
we might live together at Auteuil. She received 
an ofter of marriage from a wealthier man, and 
Jbandoned me for money. I was base enough to 
accept this jilting without paying the lady for the 
risk her reputation had run—butI am come to 
; ir my tault. You are all witnesses that I now 
rge the debt—there! [Throws bank-notes 
‘old over her.| Now I owe you nothing! ! 
[CAMILLE falls before him, ¢ M 


picable I may appear in your eyes, the less you! 


Camille; attribute your fault to chance, destiny, | 
weakness, anything save money, and I will for- | 


Nothing! save when your love for him! 


Cam. Who is there could have the right to Ate 


Var. [rushing to ARMAND, strikes him on the 
breast, and takes stage u.|] Yes, villain, you do! 
| [VARVILLE is held by St. FRIVOLE—ARMAND is 
held by GUSTAVE and ARTHUR. 


TABLEAU. 


AIC'T Y. 

ScENE I.—CAMILLE’s Chamber. A door R. 2 &.; 
chimney-piece L. 2 E., with firein it. Practicable 
‘window between chimney yand ¥. Analcove C. F., 
in which is a bed with plain hangings, half 
closed; a towlet-glass and table, R.; several 
chairs ; arm-chair near fire-place, in which St. 
FRIVOLE is asleep. CAMILLE asleep in a large 
easy chair, supported by pillows and comforta- 


night-lamp, bowls, spoons, etc. 
curtain. Lights down. 


St. F. [raising his head.| Deai me! I believe 
| I’ve been dozing. I hope she has not wanted me! 
| [Looks at his watch.| She is still asleep! What 
time is it, [yawns] I—I—wonder! It’s so dark I 
can scarcely see. Half-past two! no, no, a little 
after seven, and the sun not yet risen. It's horri+ 
/bly cold. I must make up this fire. 
[Rakes fire in grate. 

| Cam. [awaking.| Nanette, I am thirsty. 
St. F. Aye—in a moment, my child. 

[He prepares gruel for her. 
Cam. [raising her head.] Who is that ? 
St. F. Only me—St. Frivole. 
Cam. How came you here, in my room ? 
St. IF. [giving her the cup of gruel.| Drink first, 
land I'll tell you afterwards. Is it sweet enough ? 

Cam.. Yes! 

St. F. Horrid, nasty stuff, isn’t it? I can’t en- 
dure gruel—the idea of having to take it when 
you are sick is enough to keep you well. Is it all 
right ? 

Cam. Yes, thank you. 
clever a nurse. 
| St. F. I was born for one, I believe. 
think I’m a loss to the hospital ? 

Cam. Where is Nanette? 

St. F. She is asleep. When I came here last 
night, about eleven o’clock, to ask after you, I 
found the poor child perfectly used up—tired to 
death—while I was quite fresh and wide awake. 
You were fast asleep, so I sent her to bed, took 
my seat upon that arm-chair by the fire, and spent 
a very comfortable night. It did me good to see 
you sleeping ; it was just as refreshing for me as 
iif I had been snoring myself. How do you feel 
this morning ? 
|. Cam. Better, good St. Frivole; but what was 
‘the use of your fatiguing yourself by sitting up 
with me? 

St. I’. Nonsense! fatigue? Don’t I pass every 
might at balls or suppers ? 5? It would be a pretty 
thing if it tired me to spend one in watching a 
sick friend—besides, I had something to say to you. 

Cam. [ faintly.] To me? 

St. #. Yes, you are poor—you want money. 

Cam. [offeniled.} I? 

St. F. When I came here the day before yester- 
day, 1 found some creditor of yours in the next 
room with an unpaid bill; be wanted to dun you, 
Camille, so I paid it, and showed him the door 


Music at rise of 


I’d no idea you were so 


Don’t you 


.|politely, although I should have liked to have 
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made him acquainted with my boot. 


house, so I—I put twenty-five louis in that box on | 
your toilet-table. 

Cam. I cannot let you do this, St. Frivole; take 
them back—I cannot accept them. You cannot 
afford to make such noble presents. 

St. F. I can’t take them back. I have mislaid 
the key; but I can afford it very well now—my 
uncle is dead. 

Cam. [smiling.| At last! 

St. F. Yes, it was high time, for Helene had 
| spent all her money, and was looking about for 
some more. Now, you see, I shall “pe able to 
marry her. 

Cam. I give you joy, my good friend. You have 
anoble heart, St. Frivole. I shall never forgive 
myself for having laughed at you so much. 

St. F’. Never mind that—every body laughs at me. 

Cam. The yellow carriage ! 


' take you a nice ride. It will be very gay in the 
| day, and everybody will be riding out. You must 
| wrap yourself up warm, and be quite ready by 
| twelve o’clock. I have to go and breakfast with 
| my mother this morning, but I will return early, 
| and we will go. 

Cam. I will try to gather strength—I want to 
feel the fresh air. 

St. F. That’s all arranged, then. [Calls R. 2 E.] 
Come iv, Nanette, come in—Camille is awake. 

Enter NANETTE, R. 2 E., with packages. 

Cam. So you were exhausted, my poor Nanette? 

Nan. A little, madame. [She raises CAMILLE; 
Sr. FRIVOLE arranges the pillow. 

Cam. Open the shutters, Nanette ; 
the sun. [Sinks back into chair: 

Nan. [showing CAMILLE the little packages, 
which she has placed wpon the table.| First, ma- 
dame, here are some New Year’s gifts for you—- 
they were left at the door. 

Cam. True, true; some light, Nanette. [Sr. 
FRIVOLE opens window, R. ] That is well. [Opens 
package.| A ving with your card, St. Frivole. 
‘Thanks, my friend ; this proof of your friendship 
was needless. [ Takes his hand. 

St. F-. Now don’t say a word more about it. 

Cam. A bracelet from St. Giray, all the way from 
London. That is kind! A necklace from de 
Varville—[angrily] does he dare! The rest are 
bon-bons. At all events, Iam not wholly forgot- 


let me see 
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little nieces, with my love. 


Camille, but I must be off to my mother. Good- 
by, and recollect, at twelve I shall come for you. 
Cam. I will remember ; good-by. [Exit St. 
FRIVOLE, L.] Nanette, is it not to- -day that Mi- 
chette and Gustave are to be married ? 
Nan. Yes, madame, at nine o’clock. 

Cam. Run to her rooms, then, and give her this 
bracelet, with my love. Tell them both to come 
to me after the ceremony. [Hzit NANETTE, R. D. 
~ CAMILLE takes a letter from her bosom. | It is six 
weeks since this letter came to me from Armand’s 
father—six weeks, and I am worse now than when 
‘I received it. Alas! [Reading.] ‘‘Madame, I 


' Champs Elysées about noon, for this is New Year's. 


ten. St. Frivole, take these sugar-plums to your | 


St. I’. [taking them.| 1 thank you in their name, | 
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From Na- have heard all in regard to the duel between my 
nette I found out that there was not a franc in the son and Monsieur de Varville— not, however, from 


for I accused you of causing this meeting, and 


this flight. 


/him of all that passed between us at Auteuil; he 
(is far away, it is true, but he will hasten to Paris 
‘to demand your pardon, both for himself and 


‘Through the unceasing efforts of St. Frivole, all 


St. F. Now that’s too bad, Camille. Do you 
| know what I am going to do to-day ? 
| Cam. No! What? 
| §t. F. Tintend to bring a carriage here, and 


side of —GEORGE DUVAL.” 


| but then, last night I overheard him whisper to 


a friend as St. Frivole would not be so gay—the 
doctor would not leave me. 
cessfully, to reach the window R., 
‘looks out.] How lively the street looks! 


| beautiful child! how full of life and animation—I 


/can ever hear its clear, glad laugh. Alas! I can 
/no longer laugh. 


‘prudent ? 


[Act V, Scene 1. 


= 
| 
Armand, who left for Italy without coming to see : 
me or bidding me adieu, Pardon me, Camille, 


Thank heaven, Monsieur de Varville 
has nearly recovered from his wound, and I know 
all. You have kept your word; although by 
doing so you have overtasked your strength, 
and are ill. I have written to Armand, telling 


me. Take care of yourself, my dear child; get 
well as soon as you can, and hope. Your courage,. 
your self-denial, and the unparalleled wrongs in- 
flicted upon you by society, merit a happy future.. 


the false and groundless calumnies concerning 
you have been traced to their harmless causes, 
and your perfect innocence is everywhere ac- 
knowledged. My own daughter is married. I 
hope you will soon supply her place by the fire- 
And is not this letter 
enough to cure me? Alas! nothing can work 
such a miracle. If I could but receive a single 
line from Armand before I die—if I could but live 
till spring! [She rises with great difficulty, and 
by means of a chair crosses to the toilet; sits and 
looks at herself in the glass.| Ah! how changed 
Iam! [She weeps.] Folly, folly! the doctor 
has promised to cure me; I will have patience— 


Nanette that I was extremely ill, very bad; but 
people recover from sickness—why should not I, 
who, after a long life of unhappiness, beholds a 
bright future? New Year’s day! It is the proper 
time for hope. If I were in real danger, so good 


[She endeavors, suc- 
opens it, and 
The 
What a 


people so finely dressed and so happy ! 


{ Weeps. 
Enter HELENE, L. D. 

Hel. [crossing rapidly to the window, and shuts 
it down.| Ob, Camille! how can you "be so im- 
An open window! [Leads CAMILLE 
to arm-chair near jire.| Sit down there, and 
promise me to be quiet and calm. 

Cam. Why do you ask that? 
pened ? 

Hel. Now do not be so excited: I came to | 
forewarn you, a great joy is so difficult to bear. 

Cam. [eagerly.| A joy? 

' Hel. Yes—yes, a great joy. + 

Cam. [rising.] It is Armand !-~you — seen |: 
him—he is here ? 

Hel. Yes, he is. e 
Enter ARMAND, L., runs to CAMILLE. 

HELENE. u 

Cam. [meeting him in oc.) Armand ! It canno 
be Min [| Clings to him.] It is impos tee 
sible ! 

Arm. Yes, it is I, dear Camille ! L, so repent- 
ing, so unquiet, SO culpable, that I dared nota 


What has hap- 
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il should have remained in the street, ashamed 
enter. Do not reproach me, Camille. | My fatl 
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| has informed me of your noble conduct. 


How I was just now determined to struggle against 
contemptible does mine appear by the contrast.|death; I:was wrong, and so I repent. It is 
I was far away, ignorant of where I should go to necessary for me to die; if my death had not been 
rid myself of my love and my remorse. [He places certain, your father would not have sanctioned our 
her in the chair, c.] I left Paris a madman; I | marriage. 
traveled night and day withont pause, without; Arm. Do not speak thus, Camille, you will 
repose, followed by sinister presentiments, and drive me mad. Do not say you are going to die 
endeavoring to escape my thoughts. Had I not —say you do not think so, that it cannot be— 
found you, I should have died. Say, Camilie, | that you will not. 
that you pardon me! What happiness to see you) Cam. No—it is better that I should die. Al- 
once more ! though my innocence of the fearful charges 
Cam. It is not for me to pardon—I who alone) brought against me has been proved, the world 
have been blamable. But in what other way will always remember that I was accused—that I 
could I have acted? I wished for your happiness, was the ‘‘ Lady of the Camelias.” It would bring 
even at the expense of my own. But now we shame upon your name to marry me, because 
shall never part more. I will get well—I will every one would say that there must have been 
again become beautiful—you know beauty always some foundation for the calumnies against me. 
comes with happiness. You will forget and forgive When I die, now, your recollection of me, your 
all. We will be together evermore, will we not? |love, and your grief, will be pure, sincere. 
Arm. I will never leave you. We will go to, Arm. Camille, Camille! you are killing me. 
‘Tours at once. My father is anxious to embrace, Cam. How? has the time come that I am 
you. My sister will nurse you; and far from obliged to succor you? When I am dead, you 
Paris, we shall be truly happy. | will find in thaé toilette a miniature of me. I had 
- Cam. Speak on, speak on—I feel as if my life it painted when I first knew you last spring, be- 
returned with your words—as if my health was fore our happy stay at Auteuil—keep it in remem- 
restored by your love. Isaid this morning that brance of me! But should you marry, at some 
you alone could save me—but I had no hope of future day, and your wife be jealous of the por- 
seeing you, aud now you are with me. Michette trait, as she most likely would, give it up to her 
is to be married to Gustave this morning—let us in my name—it would be but right, for you can- 


+ 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
$ 
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go to her; let us assist at the wedding. 
Arm. But you are too weak, Camille. 
Cam. Oh, no! Iam strong—well. We will go. 

Nanette! Nanette! 

Enter NANETTE, L., followed by HELENE. 
Cam. Nanette, bring me my shaw] and bonnet. 
Nan. [surprised.| Madame! 

Hel. You must not go out so early in the morn- 
ing, Camille. 

Cam. [rising impatiently.| Yes, yes, I must go 
to Michette’s wedding. Nanette !. my shawl. 
[Hxit NANETTE, L. 

Arm. Whatisthe matter, Camille, you turn pale? 

Cam. Nothing—nothing. Joy cannot come to 
so desolate a heart as mine without oppressing it 
a little. [Seats herself, and lets her head fall back. 
| Hel. [R.] You are ill? 

Arm. [anxiously.| Camille! 
speak !—I entreat! 

Cam. [recovering.| Do not be alarmed, it is 
| nothing. You know I have always been subject to 
these sudden weaknesses. They are soon over. 
See, I smile; I am strong again. ~ 

Enter NANETTE, L., with bonnet and shawl. 
Let us go now. ; She rises. 
Arm. [holding her hand.| You tremble! 
| Cam. No, no, ldo not! Nanette, put on my 
-| shawl. [NANETTE does so. 
Hel. Camille, this is too imprudent. 

Cam. [taking ARMAND’S arm.] Come—come ! 
[She takes one step, stops, tears off her bonnet and 
shawl.| I cannot—I cannot! [Falls on her chair. 
Arm. Nanette—Nanette! run for the doctor; 
- quick-—quick ! [Exit NANETTE, L. 2 E. 

- Cam. Tell him Armand has come, that he must 
e. If vont return has not saved me, nothing | 

‘will! 

‘m. Heaven cannot have brought me to you, 
0) qose you again. It is impossible—you 

live! 


Speak to me, 


/not dream what the sufferings of a loving woman 
/are, when she believes she is not loved. You 
hear me, Armand ?—you understand me? 
| [He falls at her feet. 
Enter MICHETTE, fearfully, L. 2 ¥., followed by 
GUSTAVE. 
Mich. [going to L. of CAMILLE.] You have 
/sent for me, Camille. I am here. 
| Arm. [rises and crosses to GUSTAVE, L.] Oh, 
/my friend—comfort me, console me ! 
Cam. Tam dying, but lam happy. You are 
married, Michette—I wish you joy. You will be 
more happy than ever. Speak of me sometimes 
to Gustave. Armand, give me your hand. [He 
| does so.} I assure you, it is not hard to die when 
one is happy. 
Enter ST. FRIVOLE, gaily, L. 2 E. 
St. F. The carriage is at the door, Camille. 
[Sees ARMAND.] Armand! youhere? But what 
is the matter ? 
Cam. [to St. FRIVOLE.] Dear friend, you have 
come forme. Iam glad to see you once before I 
die. Happiness is ungrateful. St. Frivole, I had 
forgotten you were to come. [Z7o ARMAND.] He 


has been so good, so kind to me. Ah! this is 
strange ! [She rises with some ease. 
Arm. What? | Music piano. 


Cam. I suffer no longer! Iam strong! I am 
well, quite well. How strange, Armand! [Leans 
on his arm.| We shall be happy yet—we will go 
to Tours. I am well once more—well, quite well. 
[She sits and seems to sleep—ARMAND still hold- 
ing her hand. Soft music till fall of curtain. 

Gust. [L. of CAMILLW’s chair.] She is asleep. 

Hel, [R. of CAMILLE’S chair.] Asleep. 

Arm. [with fear.) Camille—Camille! [ With 
terror.| Camille! ! [He is obliged to make an 
effort to disengage his hand from hers, then falls 
with his face over arm of chair on which CAMILLE 
sits, exclaiming.| Dead! Dead!! 


_ [HELENE goes to chimney, much affected. 
Sit down by me, [he does so] and listen. |_ THE END. 
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TAMING A ‘TIGER: 


DA Farce, in One Act. 


' 
| 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. | 


CHARACTERS. 
CHARLES BEESWING...........-000- Traveler in Wines. 


Mn. CHILI CHUTNEE..............-..4 Retired Bengal Merchant. 
PACOB MUTUER cei ale <+cinwe vo cicinle sp AEBS USEH DANE 
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ScENE.—An Apartment in the House of MR. 
CHUTNEE, doors R. and L. 2 E., door c.; window 
C. L., to open, overlooking a garden with gate c. | 
Tables R. and 1..; on table R., a gun, shot- 
belt, powder-horn, etc., writing materials, check- 

- book, etc. The furniture good but old-fashioned. 


ps ° ‘s ae 
JACOB discovered dusting, etc., hamming an air. 


A loud laugh heard by workmen at back. 


Jacob, Good gracious! I thought it was master! 
though there’s little danger of being troubled with 
him before nine o’clock, as he’s fast asleep—with 
one eye open—like all wild beasts. He certainly 
belongs to that class of animals, and no mistake. 
He’s a brute, a perfect tiger; but that’s not very 
surprising, when we recollect that he was born, 
bred and brought up in Bengal; which country, 
I’ve heard say, produces the finest tigers in the 
world. What can make him so savage? His love 
of solitude, perhaps. I declare, it’s horrid to see a 
person shunning all mankind in such a way; and 
when I reflect that I’ve been here for six months, 
in this animal’s cage—although it certainly is a 
cage in which one gets some nice pickings—still 
I’m tired of it. I am only allowed out once a 
fortnight, and all the rest of the time cooped up 
within four walls. It’s horrible! I won’t stand 
it any longer—I’m resolved I'll give him warning ! 
Pll do it. the very first time I catch him in a good 
humor ; although he is a tiger on two legs, I’m 
not afraid of him. 

Chutnee. {calling without, Rr. d.] Jacob! 
‘ go”. {trembling.] Eh! here he comes. 
or it! 


Now 


Enter CHUTNEE, R. door. 
Chut. [always brusquely and sharply.]. Jacob! 
Jacob. Here, sir. 3 
Chut. What does all this singing and laughing 
mean ? 
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Jacob. Laughing, sir? [Seriowsly.] There’s no- 
y laughing here, sir. 

Chut. Where then? [Loud laughing and sing- 
ing heard at a short distance.] Do you hear that? 

Jacob. Oh, Lsee! Don’t you know, sir? 

Chut. Know what ? : 

Jacob. Old Mr. Tomkins, your landlord, has sent 
a lot of men to whitewash the ceilings. 

Chut. What? 

Jacob. And new paper the rooms. 

Chut. What ? 

Jacob. And repair the roof. 

Chut. What ? 

Jacob. And paint the house. 

Chut. What! whitewash, paint, paper? I won’t 
have it. I didn’t ask him to doit. It shan’t be 
done! Tl remain as I am. 

Jacob. But, sir, for all the nine years you have 
been here it has never been touched, and— 

Chut. Hold your tongue. [Crosses to L.] The 
animal! to dare to whitewash, paper and paint 
me! Suppose the rooms are a little brown, I like 
’em! Go to old Tomkins, tell him to take all his 
workmen away, instantly. I give him till ten 
o'clock ; if they are not gone by that time, Vil 
pitch the first one I meet into the fish-pond that 
stands at the bottom of my garden! Well, why 
don’t you go? 

Jacob. Hem! the fact is, sir, I only wanted to 
Say- 

Chut. What? 

Jacob. Pray don’t be angry, sir, I only wish— 

Chut. What? 

Jacob. 'To—to—to quit your service, sir. 

Chut. Quit my service? 

Jacob. And if you will have the kindness to 
discharge me, and get rid of me as soon as possi- 
ble—I should forever be obliged to you, sir. 

Chut. Quit my service? Never! never! not 
that I can possibly be worse off; for a more idle 
vagabond never existed, and I’ve a horror of you, | 
but. still greater horror of fresh faces. I hate ’em 
as cordially as I-hate fresh paint, fresh paper, | 
fresh whitewash, so you will live and die in my |. 
service. 

Jacob. Well, sir, I have no fault to find, ’m } 
sure, only you make a regular jail of the house. | 

Chut. [aside, taking him to R.) And you want | 
to change it to another jail? ; iG 

Jacob. [astonished.| Eh? 

Chut. Close by the Town Hall there’s on 
where they receive and provide board and lo 
ings for servants who steal their masters’ wine 
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Chut. If you prefer it V’ll have a room prepared 
for you there ? 

Jacob. Oh, Lord! no, no, sir. [Goes up. 

Chut. Well, well, say no more about it. You 
are sorry for what you’ve said, so there let the 
matter end. Is my daughter awake ? 

Jacob. Yes, sir, Miss Arabella is in the drawing- 

room. 

Chut. [aside, his whole manner changing to 
one of affection.| Bless her dear heart, T’ll go and 
give hera kiss. [Grufly.] Mind, ’m at home 
to nobody. [Going Rk. 

Jacob. I know, sir; Ill take care. 

Chut. What, whether I will or not! 
paint, whitewash me! 

[| Thrusting open RK. door, exits grumbling. 

Jacob. As the garden gate is open, ’ll lock this 
door to make all sure. [Locks door in flat.] 
There, that’ll do. [A knock at the door c.] Eh? 
some one knocks. [Knock again.) Who can it 


Paper, 


be? [Knock again.| One of the workmen, per- 
haps. [Anock again. Approaching door.| Who’s 
there ? 


Beeswing. [outside.] This is Mr. Chutnee’s ? 

Jacob. He’s not at home. 

Bees. [outside.] I know it. 

Jacob. He never is! 

Bees. I know it; I wish to speak to his wife. 

Jacod. He’s a widower. 

Bees. To his mother. 

Jacob. She’s dead, too! 

Bees. To his housekeeper, then. 

Jacob. His housekeeper! What the deuce can 
he want with a housekeeper ? 

Bees. Open the door; it is of great consequence. 

Jacob. He seems a civil spoken person ; [’ll risk 
it, for once. [ Opens door. 

Enter BEESWING. 

Bees. [gaily.| So here I am, in the Tiger’s lair. 
This is his den. 

Jacob. [R.] Why, bless me, if it isn’t Mr. 
Beeswing. 

Bees. Eh? what, Jacob? 

Jacob 'The wine merchant’s traveler! 

Bees. Our lively waiter of the Commercial at 
Cheltenham. [Aside.] This is lucky! 

Jacob. Good gracious, Mr. Beeswing, what on 
¢/ earth brings you here ? 

| Bees. Business, Jacob! I have come to tickle 
your master’s liquid sensibilities! Do you take? 
| Jacob. Ob, yes! But do you know him? _— 

Bees. By reputation only; a queer fish, they 


t) say 

’ to ‘Jacob. Fish! He’s a beast, Mr. Beeswing, a 

regular ferocious wild beast ! 

: i? Never mind, I'll stir him up with a long 
ole. 

ia Jacob. If you take my advice, you'll make your 

way out of his house as soon as possible ! 

Bees. Never ! my honor’s engaged in the affair ! 

acob. How? 

ees. Well, a party of sixteen of us, all good 

and true, some of the choicest spirits on the 

| road, were dining together yesterday, at the 

H I needn’t tell you we were all well 


). No, you needn’t tell me that. 
nd when Aurora with her eeey fingers 
g her shutters— 
urora! Have ee got a new cham- 
th nm—has SE chbe left 


Bees. Bless your unsophisticated innocence ! 
you are not mythological, Jacob ? 

Jacob. No, sir, but you said Aurora—so I 
thought— 

Bees. Of course you did. But Aurora, at this 
| period of the year, means half-past three o’clock 
in the morning, Jacob. 

Jacob. [trying to comprehend in vain.| Oh! 
Ahi Yes! 

Bees. Well, about half-past three this morning, 
while we were mutually recounting our exploits 
and successes, some, while confessing their de- 
feats, mentioned a certain Mr. Chili Chutnee, to 
whom 70 one has ever been able to make a Sale, 
and from whom more than one has had some 
difficulty in escaping with a whole skin. [Jmitat- 
ing.| ‘“ And T’ll bet a case of champagne,” said 
old Jack Barker—you recollect old Jack, with 
his mulberry cheeks, and his raspberry nose, and 
his gooseberry eyes, his comedy face, and his 
tragedy voice? 

Jacob. [laughing.| Oh, don’t T! 

Bees. |continuing ws imitation.) “Vil bet 
a case of champagne,” said old Jack, “that even 
Charley Beeswing, clever as he is—the flower of 
the vast flock of commercial travelers, as we all 
allow him to be—I'll beta case of champagne that 
even he makes a failure with old Chutnee ; and if 
anybody will bet me two cases to one, I'll take it, 
that he gets his bones broken into the bargain.” 
“Done,” said I,, “on both events,” and the 
wager was noted down amid hurrahs of enthu- 
siasm—and here I am. 

Jacob. I shouldn’t like to be in your place. I 
Ftell you, he is a perfect wild beast. 

Bees. Vve traveled all over the world in my 
time, and cut wild beasts’ claws of all sorts and. 
sizes. Jl tame him. 

Jacob. I don’t think it. 

Bees. We shall see. After all, what do I risk ? 
My corpus—my edifice. Well, 1tis mine! I don’t 
hire it; I hold the fee simple of it; Ihave a right 
to dispose of it as I please. I have relations, it 
is true, scattered here and there about the world, 
like dandelions in a hayfield ; but there isn’t one 
of ’em, if my nose was bleeding, would lend me a 
key to put down my back to stop it. I have a 
rich old bachelor uncle in this very town, and yet 
‘the animal would never even give me an order 
for a dozen of port, although he drinks three 
bottles every day of his life; so if I choose to run 
a hazard, what is it to anybody ? ? 

Jacob. ’Oh, if you don’t care about it. 

Bees. You are wrong; I do care to acertain ex- 
tent. But what I care for infinitely more, is to 
preserve my reputation as the first man—the 
cleverest fellow in my profession. Where is this 
Bengal Tiger ? 

Jacob. With his daughter, in the next room. 

Bees. Oh, he has a “daughter, has he? The 
SOO Well, I'll wait here till he comes. [Sits, 

R. table.| J acob, you haven’t got a long pole, 
have you? 

Jacob. No, sir, but here’s this morning’s paper. 

Chutnee. (without. ] Where’s to-day’s “Times,” 
Jacob? 

Jacob. Oh, mercy, there he is! 

Bees. Bravo! the overture has struck up—the 


opera is about to begin. It opens with a duet _ 


between the trombone and the first fiddle, so you 
; may take your flute out of the orchestra, J acob. 
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Jacob. I will. 
CHUTNEE enters, angrily, R. D. 
| Chut. [R.] Don’t you hear me, you lazy 
| humbug? Where’s my to-day’s “ Times ?” 
Bees. [c., presenting it.] There it. is. 
Chut. (astounded.| A stranger here ? 


[Eait JACOB, L. D. 


whatever happens to be the news of the day. 

Chut. [always brusquely.| Where do you come | 
from? Who do you want? 

Bees. I want Mr. Chili Chutnee. 

Chut. Well, my name is Chutnee—well? 


little. [Aloud.] I am perfectly aware of that, sir; 
so brilliant a star as the house of Chutnee and | 
| Co. could not disappear from the commercial 
firmament without it’s being remarked at the ob- 


_ Chut. Tm not easily deceived—I’m up to snuff, 

sir. 

Bees. [producing snuf’-box.| Try that; you'll 
find it good. 
good as to let me know plainly what you want? 

Bees. [aside.] Don’t like flattery, eh? [Alowd.] 
Well, then, Pll tell you plainly, I want to make a 
plant on you. 

Chut. What ? 

Bees. You asked me to speak plainly—I want 


a 


says it is manufactured from gooseberries. , 
Chut.. What! another of the infernal traveling 
wine merchants. Hark ye, you’re a new hand, [| 
fancy, or you must have heard of the sort of treat- 
ment you gentry usually meet with from me. 
Bees. May I inquire its nature ? 
Chut. Vil set my dogs at you! 
Bees. [coolly.| Oh, indeed! Have you any et 
ones? I should like to see them. Ihave dealt in 


in my time. What breed are they ? 

Chut. Bull-dogs, sir! 

- Bees. And I’m sure well- bred, with so well-bred 
a master. 

- Chut. Death and the devil! 

Bees. The bull-dog is a most interesting animal; 

what a mouth he has —what a jaw—what str ength! 

_I knew one, sir, who would have lifted you off the 
ground by the hair of your head, in this way. 
| Hxtends his arms as if to catch CHUTNEE by the 
hair ; he retires to R. corner. 

Chut. Hands off, if you expect to leave this 
room alive. 

Bees. Leave this room alive! of course I do. 

Chut. You had better make haste, then. 

Bees. Why so? do you suppose I credit ali the 
queer stories they tell about you? I don’t believe 
yowre a bit more ferocious than other people; 
they were afraid of you—I’m not; that’s all the 
difference. 

Chut. In a word, sir, I believe I am master in 


you. 
Chut. I have left off business these ten years. 
Bees. [aside.| Vil smooth the animal down a 


| servatory. 
Chut. [aside.] That’s flattery! This fellow is| 
a humbug. 
Bees. [aside.| He don’t bite—he looks as if he | 
could. 


Ve cin. A EG ER 
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‘have not the honor to know you; I have no wish 
( (to make your acquaintance. 

Bees. |calmly.] Some very interesting news to sell me bad champagne; I don’t want any 
this morning. [Introducing a line or two about\ champagne. 


Bees. I come to propose a matter of business to | villain ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Chut. [pushing it away.] No,thank you; beso it, and so it did; she must go and bathe in the 


‘honor to wish you a very good morning. 


|got rid of me, you old rhinoceros, you are vastly 


to sell you six dozen of champagne, which a cus- | ‘workmen, I suppose. [Knock again, much louder. 
tomer has returned on’ my hands, because he) | [Brusquely.] Coming, 


| 


dogs; in fact, I have dealt in almost everything and more especially such champagne as that. 


confess it. 
amende honorable. 


geen 


my own house; you have thrust yourself in, un- 
‘asked, and I have a perfect right to— 

Bees. Tell me to leave it; so you have, with 
politeness. 

Chut. Politeness to a—- But so be it. Sir, I 
You come to offer 
I hope that is polite? So now be 
kind enough to quit my premises. 

Bees. Sir, I can refuse nothing to so well-bred 
a bull- dog—gentleman, I mean—and have the 


Chut. [aside.] A good riddance. The impudent 


Bees. [{aside, as he goes.] If you think you have 


mistaken. [ Aloud. ] Good morning, Chutnee ; 
pray don’t trouble yourself to come “to the door. 
You are a good-hearted fellow, ’m sure, Chili! 
|only a little too warm, Chili. Ta, ta! Ta, ta! 
[Exit BEESWING, D. iN F. 
Chut. That is certainly the most impudent fel- 
low Lever met with. I could scarcely keep my 
self from strangling him; I hate such impudent 
puppies! I-hate everybody—everybody except 
my daughter, my darling Arabella, and her I'll 
lock up; ll never let her leave the house again. 
What a tool I was to be prevailed on to let her go 
on a visit-to her old idiot of an aunt at Eastbourne 
—i knew something would happen—I was sure of 


sea—all alone—and ventured out too far—she 
would have been drowned, if it had not been for a 
young man, who fished her out and brought her 
ashore; there’s one comfort, she don’t. know the 
fellow who saved her, or else — [A knock at door 
|c.] Eh? Who is that? One of those confounded 


coming! [Opens the door, c. 


BEESWING enters rapidly. 


Bees. Ten thousand apologies for disturbing you! 
Chut. What! you again ? } 

Bees. Don’t get out ‘of temper. I was wrong, I 
I own it, and I have come to make the 


Chut. Make the devil! 
Bees. It was an insult to offer you champagne, 


You were very right to have nothing to do with it. i 

Chut. And I was very right to ‘show you the t 
door. 

Bees. Perfectly! Unquestionably ! 

Chut. Then why have you come back again ? 

Bees. Champagne for you! a woman’s wine. 
No! The stuff to suit you, my dear Chutnee, is a 
very fine dry old Madeira, and as I have some 
magnificent— 

Chut. Sir! This time I shan’t show you out at |f 
the door—I shall throw you out. 
Bees. [coolly.} What! you, yourself? 

Chut. Why not? 

Bees. With ons two little thin arms ? 

Chut. Yes, sir! 

Bees. Well, you may be strong ; I don’t say you 
are not; you are wiry, perhaps; but I haven’t fed — 
lately with a pap-spoon. I’m firmly built—healthy 
biceps. ; 

Chut. Do you threaten me? Ten oe 
devils !. Will you get out? 
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Bees. Immediately, if yowll prove to me that 
: you have in your wine-cellar any Madeira as good 


as mine. [Rings a bell. 
Chut. What are you doing there ? 
Bees. Ringing for a bottle of yours. [Takes a 


small table and places it in centre of stage.] It is 
a tournament—a passage of arms between your 
cellar and my pocket. I open the list. [He takes 
a pint bottle of Madeira from his pocket, puts it on 
table, c.| And there’s my champion! 

Chut. {seizes the bottle, and is about to strike 
BEESWING on the head with it.| Villain! 

Bees. [seizing and elevating the table, with 
which he menaces CHUTNEE.|] Ah! 


Einter JACOB, L. 


Jacob. Did you ring, sir? 

Chut. No! 

Jacob. Why, surely it is! This is the gentle- 
man. Were you not at Eastbourne ? 

Bees. 1 was—a month ago. 

Jacob. And saved a young lady’s life, by jump- 
ing into the water? 

‘Bees. And what's rather strange, I got rather 
wet on the occasion. 

Chut. What, was it this person who— | 

Jacob. Saved your daughter’s life? Yes, sir, it| 
was; I’m sure of it. 

Chut. Enough! [Going to BEESWING.] Sir! 
_[BEESWING, seeing CHUTNEE approach, raises 
table us if to defend himself.| You have saved 
my daughtev’s life, it appears. 

Bees. (aside.| The devil's in it, if I haven’t got 
him safe now. 

Chut. If I had been there such an accident 
would never have happened; but no matter for 
that. 

_ Bees. Turn me out of the house now, do! 

Chut. Jacob, get out! [Hxit Jacos, door in 

_+¢| flat.| Pray, sir, what commission do you get on 
your sales?” 

Bees. Five per cent. net. 

Chut. You will be so good as to send me in five 
Bs ceed and twenty pounds’ worth of Madeira. 

Bees. Certainly. Allow me to make a memo- 
randum of the order. 

Chut. That will be five and twenty shillings for 
| yourself, which, I believe, is half a crown more 
than the cost of the Humane Society’s gold medal. 
[ Goes to R. table. 


ve 


t| Bees. [astounded.] Eh? 
~Chut. Vl give you my check for the amount at 
once. [ Writes check. 
. Bees. [aside.| What a queer old crocodile! 
-| hardly expected that. 

_ Chut. (comes down.] There, sir, is a check for 
the twenty-five pounds, and now we are quits— 
| good day, sir. 

_ Bees. That’s the way you pay one for saving 
daughter’s life, is it? Very well; now then 

k my “words: Vd lost all traces of your daugh- 
tr, but now I’ve found her, V’ll marry her; do 
hear, old Tiger ? I’ll be your son-in-law ; I’ve 
eup my mind. Thank you for your order, 
[Going.| The last time I said ‘‘ Good- 
C ” J thought you were confoundedly 
, but, now I think you are eee parally cold, 
Ta, ta! Ta, ta! 


EESWING, D. F.; CHUTNEE bolts it. 
s.] Iwas very right to get rid. of 
peed Mob are crowds: of side g 


humbugs saving young girls’ lives, just to gain a 
footing in their fathers’ houses. [Knocking at D. 


F.; seizing gun, rushes to the table, R.| Who's - 


there ? 
Jacob. [without.| It’s I, master—Jacob. 


CHUTNEE opens the door, and pulls JACOB in, 
again fastening the door. 


T have been to the landlord, sir. 

Chut. Well? 

Jacob. And it is impossible to have an answer, 
sir. 

Chut. Ah! He does that on purpose to put me 
in a rage, and to drive me to extremities. 

Jacob. No, sir, nothing of the sort. The poor 
man is dead. 

Chut. Dead! 

Jacob. Yes, sir, of a perplexity, in the middle 
of the night—last night. He had a very short 
neck, just like yours, sir! 

Chut. Viul— [ Restraining himself.| But no mat- 
ter—the point is, how to get rid of these work- 


; men. 


Jacob. You can’t, sir! 
Chut. What ? 
Jacob. Vve seen the lawyer, 


They mustn’t go! 


who has charge of 


'everything; he says that the house is being put 


in order, because the last instructions he received 
from Mr. Tomkins were that it was to be sold; 
and he can’t stop the repairs without the per- 
mission of the heir-at-law. 

Chut. Who is the heir-at-law ? 

Jacob. {giving a card.| That’s his address, 
sir. 

Chut. [snatching it.) Give it to me, fool! 
Donkey, get out—leave me! 

[Kicks him off; exit JACOB, R. 


BEESWING appears at window in flat, with a 
carpenter's rule in his hand, measuring. 


Bees. Three, six, seven feet nine. 

[ Takes long strides across the stage. 
Chut. [aghast.] Here again ? 
Bees. Ah! excuse me, don’t disturb yourself, 


merely taking some measures. [Coming down.]|_ 


Have you lived in this house long? 
Chut. [furious.] Sir! this— 
Bees. Ym rather afraid it’s damp, eh ? 
Chut. [restraining himself:| Sir, 


reason why— 


Bees. That I should come into your house- 
I| through the window, I confess it! but I felt that — 
you had most probably locked all the doors. Now 


tell me upon your honor: Is it damp? 

Chut. [bawling.| Is what damp ? 

Bees. [bawling.| This house! 

Chut. (calling off.| Jacob, go and fetch the 
police. 

Bees. [calling.| Jacob! 
have got a fit of the sloes! 

Chut. What do you mean by that ? 

Bees. What! don’t you know what the sloes 
are? Ah, you are no wine merchant. 

Chut. Jacob, Jacob! [ Calling. 

Bees. Why, what’s the matter? When a house 
is for sale, I believe people have a right to look 
through it? I’m looking through this. _ ~ 

Chut. What ? 

Bees. ist a sail bill out of his pocket. ] 


Your man seems to 


you have. 
saved my daughter’s life, it is true, but that is no | 
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Here’s the printed bill : ‘‘ This House to be Sold,” 
and I think I shall buy it. 

Chut. I shall murder this man, I know I shall. 
[Calling.] Jacob! 


Enter JACOB, R. 


Bees. Bring coals and wood, Jacob ! 

Jacob. [astonished.] Coals and wood! 

Bees. And light a fire; I want to see if the 
chimneys smoke. 

Chut. [is furious; JACOB laughs; CHUTNEE 
pushes him off, R. D.] Get out—get out of my 
sight; I shall kill somebody shortly ! 

Bees. Oh!.I forgot the doors! Are they in good 
order ? how do they hang ? 

[Swinging c. door backwards and forwards. 

Chut. I should like to see you hang! 

Bees. Pretty well—pretty well! that will do. 
Now let’s try this. [Crosses to R. door; CHUT- 
NEE rushes up, seizes the gun from table. 

Chut. The 
room ! 

Bees. [as he crosses.] It is as well to make cer- 
tain. 

Chut. [presenting gun.] One step further and 
you are a dead man. 

Bees. [coolly.] Very well, fire away! Commit 
murder; but recollect, all I want to know from 
you is how they hang. 

Chut. [sinks into chair, R.] This is some 
horrid dream, it cannot be reality; such prodig- 
ious audacity. [Jwmps up.] That’s my daugh- 
ter’s chamber, sir. 

Bees. Is it, though ? 
to her. 

Chut. What about ? 

Bees. A private matter ; nothing that concerns 


villain! That’s my daughter’s 


I have something to say 
[Trying to pass him. 


you. 

Chut. But, sir— 

Bees. Well, well, l’ve no particular objection to 
tell you. I’m in love with your daughter. 

Chut. [aside, in despair.) I knew it—I was 
sure of it. 

Bees. And I even flatter myself that she-- 

Chut. [interrupting.| She— 

Bees. Ah, she will not be quite so unmindful of 
what is due to the man who saved her life as her 
father. And, as you are going to marry us— 

Chut. Marry you? 

Bees. Why not? Tm poor, I confess, but— 

Chut. It makes no difference with me, if you 
were as rich as Croesus. Moreover, there is a 
singular, dare-devil coolness about you, which I 
can’t help admiring. But I have made up my 
mind, that as long as I live my daughter shall re- 
main single. 

Bees. Then you must be killed. 

Chut. What? 

Bees. I shan’t like the task, for to say the truth, 
there’s a strange oddity about you which I ecan- 
not help liking. You’re not an every-day father- 
in-law; you are not a commonplace, tasteless, 
boiled-veal sort of a father-in-law. I should 
have liked you amazingly. But no matter, you 
must quit this world, Chili. 

Chut. [ironically.] Must I, indeed ? 

Bees. Yes, I have made up my mind; and when 

Charley Beeswing makes up his mind— 

Chut. (eagerly, interrupting.| What did you 

say, Charles Beeswing ? 

[Takes card from his pocket JACOB gave him. 
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Bees. Yes, that is my name. 

Chut. Then you are the nephew of Mr. Peter 
Tomkins? 

Bees. Inasmuch as he is my uncle, I believe I 


am. 

Chut. My landlord ! 

Bees. Eh? 

Chut. Ym delighted. His agent has just re- 
| ferred me to you. 

Bees. What about ? 

| Chut. About the purchase of this house. I 
| have lived in it nine years, sir, and [ am so at- 
tached to the old place, that it would break my 
heart to part with it. The cearest wish I have_ 
/on earth is to spend the rest of my days and die * 
beneath this roof. It is folly, perhaps it is a 
mania, you will say, still— 

Bees. But why do you address yourself to me? 
Go to my uncle. 

Chut. Your uncle is dead. 

Bees. Dead! 

Chut. Last night—did you not know it? 

Bees. Not I. 

Chut. And as you are his heir-at-law— 

Bees. [aside.] Oho! ’m your landlord, am I? 

Chut. What is your price for it, sir? I pay 
down on the nail. 

Bees. (walking up and down, and echoing 
CHUTNEE’S former speech.| It makes no differ- 
ence with me. 

Chut. [following him.] A check for the whole 
amount before you leave the— 

Bees. [as before.| If you were as rich as 
Creesus— 

Chut. [as before.| I don’t want to haggle about 
terms. 

Bees. [as before.] It makes no difference with 

e 


Chut. But, sir— ; 

Bees. [stopping suddenly.| Sir, I adore this 
house. Likeyou, lam so attached to the old 
place, that it will break my heart to part with 
it; and I said to myself, long ago, whenever I 
came into possession of it, Vil give my tenant 
notice to quit, and take up my abode within its 
venerable walls. 

Chut. What? 

Bees. Sir, the dearest wish I have on earth is 
to spend the rest of my days and die beneath this 
roof. It isa folly, perhaps itis a mania, you will 
say ; but manias are respectable things when in- 
dulged in by respectable people, so I give you 
notice to quit. 

Chut. Notice to quit! to me, a tenant of nine 
years’ standing? after I have made such improve- 
ments—rebuilt the stables, laid down fresh drains, 
made a beautiful new kitchen garden— + 

Bees. [interrupting.| And I am so doatingly | + 
fond of vegetables. Thank you! [Shaking him 
warmly by the hand.| Thank you! I declare, I 
am very sorry to turn you out; but I have made |; 
up my mind, my determination is irrevocable, |} 
that as long as I live— Ine 

Chut. [enraged.] Then you shan’t live long! '% 

Bees. We shall see. [Going.] I’m off to my |% 
lawyer, to tell him to give you notice. 

Chut. {bawling.] I won’t take notice; yo 
shan’t go! [Seizing BEESWING, who is close to- 
the door.| I won’t go. ee 

Bees. Let go; this is a go. 

Chut. Villain! li strangle you! 
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b divers feats I have performed for her ? 


_BEESWING advances from door c., dripping wet, 


—————————————————————————————————— 


said, I’m not going to plague you any more—you 
said you would give me your daughter. 


| were dead. 
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Bees. You are not strong enough in the biceps ! 

Chut. Vl kill you—Vll— [During the foregoing 
they have disappeared through door in flat into’ 
garden, BEESWING striving to get away, CHUT- | 
NEE vainly endeavoring to detain him. Voices 
still heard disputing in the distance. 


JACOB enters hastily, R 


Jacob. Good gracious me, how dreadfully they 
are quarreling. I knew how it would end—there 
they go, and bawling and pitching into one an-| 
other, terrible! I’m sure something horrible will 
come of it—what a desperate row. ‘There’s the 
gent trying to get away, and master trying to) 
hold him fast—my eyes, and there’s the cent’s 
coat-tail come slap off in master’s hand, and 
bang he’s gone into the fish-pond! and it’s sixteen | 
feet “deep. 


Enter CHUTNEER,. with coat-tail 


door C. 


Chut. {to himself.| This is a dreadful affair! 
He went down like a stone, and never rose again. 
What is to be done ? 


in his hand, 


Jacob. Oh, sir, what have you done? You'll 
be hang’d, sir! 
Chut. It was pure accident, Jacob. He was 


obstinate—I was obstinate— | 
Jacob. ’'m sure you'll be hang’d, sir ! 
Chut. I declare, I would have sacrificed all I 
possess in the world, and given him my daughter 


into the bargain, rather than this should have}|- 
| happened. But when we quarreled, he didn’t 
| give way, I didn’t give way, but his coat-tail did | 
| give way. | 


minus one coat-tail. 
Why, how did you come here ? 
Bees. {shaking his hat.| By water. 
Chut. Alive! 
Bees. And merry! after what you have just 


Chut. Ah! but I said that when I thought you 
Bees. So I was; you don’t want to kill me 


| again—twice in one day; you don’t want to pull 
/ my other coat-tail off, [turning round] after the 


Chut. Why, you only jumped into a fish-pond! 
Bees. Well, wasn’t that a diver’s feat? But| 


3| come, you'll consent to our union; I know you| 
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will, for, bless you, you can’t deceive me. [ve 
seen through you all along. 

Chut. Seen through me? 

Bees. Yes, as clear as a claret glass. I said to 


| myself, there’s a world of good in that dry old 


‘husk ;” but the difficulty was to crack yvou—to 


‘get at the kernel. Why, bless you! kind feelings, 
like champagne, no matter how you cork, tie, 
wire it to keep it down, it will come up—it will 
'effervesce. Now, you effervesced ! 

Chut. Did 1? [Softened.] Did I effervesce ? 

Bees. Of course you did; didn’t you pull my 
coat-tail off? what was that ? why, kind feeling, 
to be sure. I cut the string, and pop—you effer- 


| vesced. 


Chut. Well, I believe I did; and if I thought 
you wouldn’t turn me out of the old house— 

Bees. Turn out! not exactly ; Imean to turn in 
directly ; Tl come and live with you and marry 
your daughter—that is, when I’m dry. 

Chut. But have a care; if ever you take her 
away from this house while I live— 

Bees. Vl give you leave to burn it down to the 
ground. [Aszde.] Vl have it insured to-morrow. 

Chut. But how and when did you get out of the 
water? I saw nothing of you after you disap- 


| peared. 


Bees. | never intended you should. I dived 
down under the boat, on the opposite side, among 
the weeds, and squatted down behind it, till I Saw 
you enter the house. 

Jacob. You must be a famous swimmer, sir? 
Bees. It’s only a mere wet before dinner. Well, . 
after all, I have made a tolerable good day’s work. 
I think even old Jack Barker will confess I 
haven’t done badly. I won a wager and a wife ; 
found a house and a home; dropped into a fortune 
and a fish-pond; bought a two-foot rule and 
tamed a tiger; and all within the short space of 
twenty minutes, by the best stop-watch! And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, if any of you have at 
home a tiger or a tartar, bring ’em here, an’ I'll 
cut their claws—you have seen my method. 
[Brings CHUTNEE forward.| Here’s my specimen | 
card! You all know how savage he was—look 


at him now! why, he’ll hop upon my finger, 
follow me about like a dog, and all by the force 
of kind feeling. And if at any time you feel 
uncomfortable, and want a little relaxation, I 
hope yowll come here and see me perform the 
operation of TAMING A TIGER. 


THE END. 
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Chevalier Viltrac........ “ Shepherd. 
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Marchioness D’ Espalier, ’ 

EELOT UNE ek MARIA PEE Pubs. osesiasteetnrneities vic. <i « 


Madame Parabene, 
Guards, ete. 


ScrenEe.—Splendid Apartment in a Hotel in Paris, | 
time Louis XV. Handsome tables on either | 
side, with vases on them, books, etc. Chairs to 
match. Windows at back looking on to terrace. 
Gardens in the distance. 
tains are drawn. 

MARCEL discovered. 
Mar. Ha, ha! I think I’ve played him rarely, 
old Don Bonbon. Be careful, said he, about those 


marchioness, the other to my tailor. 
me last night, and I—ha, ha !—had my revenge to- 
day. How he will storm—how I shall laugh (be- 
hind his back). 
explosion. [Exit L. 2 E. 
The curtains are pushed aside, and VILTRAC, 
looking anxiously in, enters k. door. 

Vil. So, so, safe at last; this is old Baron Bon- 
bon’s apartment—the one above my own. What 
the deuce have I done—done—done for my- 
self? -What the deuce were the lights put out 
for? some mad freak of the Regent’s. That un- 
lucky blow! I thought it was a man trod on my 
foot—I struck out at all hazards—some one shriek- 
ed out, people rushed in, and by her dress I found 
the blow in the dark was inflicted upon Madame 
Parabene, the Regent’s favorite. I fled, lay in 
ambush. all night, and at last have gained my 
hotel. What's to be done —fly to England? no, 
too.long a trip. Hang myself? no. I have it: 
Francois, my valet, is away; I'll disguise myself, 
write my own char acter, and— 

Bon. [without, L.2 E.] Ha! very well, very 
well, the scoundrel ! 

Vil. By all my hopes, it isthe baron. He knows 
me not, and so— [ Hides behind screen. 
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Screen .L. The cur-' 
obliged to leave suddenly for the country, and— 


letters ; certainly, baron, said I; the one to the, 
He offended | 


[ Bell rings.] So, so, now for the | 


AIRS) TAs a ETO G of pes ae at Washing ston, D. C. 


NO; 24. 


Enter BONBON, in a great rage. 

Bon. The rascal, the Villain, the— But never 
mind; V’ve sent him about his business. A scamp 
of a valet, but he’s sone Th ee down] gone off. 

Vil. (aside. ] Has he? Ill follow his example ! 


| 
[Exit L. 2 BE. 


/e 


| And el 


Bon. [taking out tablets.| Let me see, I’m sure 
I was right—one letter to the Marchioness d’Es- 
'palier, the other to my tailor, asking for my tunic. 
|The rascal delivered them into the wr ong hands 
_—whew ! what the deuce is to be done? the ras- 
cal must have done it on purpose. [Rising with 
| some dficulty.| Ha! I must take exercise—I 
‘must dance, fence, hunt, and not let the flower of 


Miss Mancoff. my youth fade away. 


Enter VILTRAC, quickly, dressed as a French valet. 
| Eh! what is this? who are you? [VILTRAC bows 
elegantly, holding out letter. BONBON seats himsely 
pad great pomposity.] Who.is that from, fellow, 


Vil It will explain, most noble baron. 
Bon. [opening it.| Humph! the Chevalier Vil- 
trac—a good recommendation. [Reads.] I am 


[To “VILTRAC. ] What is the reason, eh? 

Vil. Never tell my master’s secrets. 

Bon. [aside.| A shrewd rogue—the very man I 
want. [Aloud.] You’re to let, then ? 

Vil. Like an elegantly furnished house—hand- 
some exterior—highly ornamented within. 

[Pointing to his head. 

~ Bon. Ha, ha! I'll take you in. 

Vil. [aside.] No you won't. 

Bon. Into my confidence. [Giving him Bas 5 J 


| That’s earnest. 


Vil. And solid. 

Bon. 1 like your face—don’t blush. 

vil. Can't, sir—parted with the last lot some 
time since. 

Bon. Then yowll get on in the world. Now 


‘listen to me, and remember this is in strict confi- 


dence—the confidence of a friend, rather than 
that of a master. [Takes chair. VILTRAC sy 
seats himself, taking qut toothpick. ie 
Vil. Proceed. 
Bon. You seem to like ease. Pe +. 
Vil. [placing himself in an elegant attitua e.) 
egance. Tm all attention. : 
Bon. Did you do this with the chevalier? — 
Vil. Always; I was the most intimate friend 
ever had. , 
Bon. ’Pon my soul, I should imagine so. 
[Aside.] I must humor him. 
Vil. Stop, pray. be seated. 
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Bon. [aside.| Dn his impudence! [A lowd. } ‘Tm skillful in appetites; fine clothes, 
Now, then, attend to me. You must know my late [turning rownd] will not be thrown away. And 
uncle, the Marqvis d’Espalier, was a strange, whim- to be near you, madame, the ve plus wltra of hap- 


you see, | 


sical old man. He had in his service a pretty 

housekeeper, famed for making superb jellies and 

ices. , 

_ Vil. The ices raised a flame in his bosom. 

' Bon. How do you know that? 

_ Vil. Guessed it—capital imagination. 

+ Bon. Humph! Well, he married her—died, 
' settling all his large property on his wife. 

Vil. The women look after themselves, don’t 
they ? 

_ Bon. Yes. Now I want to marry her ; 
be here shortly. 
praises in her ear. 

_ Vil. Zounds! do you take me for a trumpeter? 

| Bon. No, no; but I want— 

| Vil. I see! I'see! I’m to play pent spy—pent 

+ valet! knock everybody down, and help you up ? 
_ Bon. Just so. 

__ Vil. Keep my ears to the doors, my eyes. to the 

- letters, to shuffle if necessary, cut and run, play 

+ my cards well, and win you the game. Hang it! 

_ you want to marry your aunt. 

Bon. Think of the fortune. 

Vil. Ah, that’s what youmarry! Gold against 
hearts—Cupid and Mammon. [Crosses R-] Arou-| 
leau upon the latter. [Noise heard; runs up to 

window.| Eh, what the deuce! Soldiers? Like a 

skillful general, Vl make a safe retreat! No, PL 

hide in the trenches. [Hides behind screen, k. 
Bon. What’s the matter with the fellow ? 

[Going up stage. 


she will 
Now I want you to sound my 


ened, of soldiers when a child—lI’ve got the fit 

upon me at present. 

“MARCHIONESS D’ESPALIER enters, followed by an 
OFFICER and two SOLDIERS, R. U. E. 

Mar. d Esp. Sir, I thank you. [OFFICER bows, 
exit; sitting down. 7 Well, that was a strange ad- 
venture last night, when the lights in the garden 
were extinguished, I received two declarations, 
- four kisses, and a—a—blow; the kisses were all 
_every well—but the blow —[sees the BARON, who is 
_ standing behind the table.| Well, baron, what are 
} you doing there ?—don’t smirk’ 80; you look so 
| like Marmoset, my monkey. 

Bon. [bowing and coming down.| Charming, 
; incomparable aunt—would I could say wife. 
| Mar. @Esp. Wife! Ha, ha! [Turns suddenly 
round; sees VInIRAC—suppresses a scream.| 
What—what man is that? 

Bon. My new valet, my charming aunt. 
oe Mar. @ Esp. [looking intently at VILTRAC, who 
adually advances.) Indeed. [Sharply.| Come. 
—don’t crawl, fly. . 
l. Madame, I'm not Cupid—I have no wings. 
ar. Esp: Cupid, indeed—ha, ha! Whai’s 
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Peacois. Glad to answer so fair an in- 
. @Esp. Indeed. I’m in an ill temper. 

To look on your face, madame, I should 
" that impossible. 

; poston silently applauding. 
ron, I shall take him into my 
NBON- bows.| You shall have plenty 
k, me clothes and nothing to do 


Vil. [peeping from the screen, R.| Was fright- | 


‘a ing sik rm a master. | _ 


piness. 
Mar. ad’ Esp. Capital! [Sinking on fauteuil. 
| Bon. [to VILTRAC.] You'll win her! 


| Val. Think so? 

Bon. Certain, certain. Ha, ha! capital, capital! 
[Exit R.2 8. VILTRAC retires up, arranging the 
vases, books, etc. 

Mar. VE sp. [looking at him.| It’s amost aston- 
ishing likeness. Ah me! by this time the cheva- 
lier has forgotten me. What a change—what a 
transformation! 
married to the Marquis d’Espalier. 
large fortune, and not happy—heigho! [Sharply.] 
Francois! 

| Vil. Madame. 

Mar. W@W Esp. ’m dying with ennui—tell me a 
story. 

Vil. Never could do such a thing in my life. 

Mar. (Esp. What, and you a valet? I can’t 
believe it. 

Vil. ’Tis the fate of truth to 
doubted. 
Mar. ad Esp. Hem! Can you dress hair without 
throwing dust in the eyes ? 


be ofttimes 


Vil. He must be a villain who could do it to | 


such eyes as yours. 


Mar. @ Esp. (looking archly at him.|-Do you | 


think them pretty ? 
| sion. 

Mar. @ Esp. Eh, what is that, sirrah ? 

‘Vil. That is what my master would have said. 
Mar. @ Esp. Who was your master ? 


services. 

Mar. d’Esp. {starting up.] Chevalier Viltrac ! 

Vil. [aside.| What’s the matter now ? 

Mar. d Esp. 
down.| Ah! I have heard of him—a kind-hearted 
man; would go through fire and water to serve a 
friend. 

Vil. Fire I don’t know much about, madame. 
Water I am sure he would—he was an excellent 
swimmer. 

Mar. @ Esp. He was a bit of a coward, though. 

Vil. A coward ! 

Mar. @ Esp. Yes, he refused to fight a duel. I 
pity him. | 

Vil. Pity the— I know him to be no coward. 

Mar. @ Esp. 1 say a coward, sir. Go and see if 
there are any letters. I expect one from my 
future husband. 

Vil. [aside.| The devil! I feel a mortal hate for 
the man before I see him. Not fight a duel! we 
shall see. [Hat R. 2 BE. 

Mar. d’Esp. Yt must be he. Yet why this dis- 
guise? It is very strange—past all my compre- 
hension. Ill see if I can fathom it. It’s seldom 
woman’s wit fails. [Evit L. 2 EB. 

VILTRAC enters with two letters. 

Vil. Well, here they are. There’s a deuced deal 
of mischief in these little affairs. U’ve seen the 
face of the marchioness before, but where I can- 
not say. [Sits down.] A strange position to be 
placed in, but to-morrow must end it. The old 
baron, too, ha, ha! Well, this is masquerading 
‘with a vengeance, and so— 
isciibed at superscriptions of letters. 


| 


Lady’s maid to his aunt, then | 
Mistress of a | 


Vil. They are brimful of sweetness and expres- | 


Vil. I honored the Chevalier Viltrac with my | 


[controlling herself and_ sitting | 
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THE BLOW IN 


THE DARK. 


MARCHIONESS D’ESPALIER enters, dressed as 
FLORINE. 

Mar. (Esp. 80, so—there he is. 
Hem ! are you the new-made valet? 

Vil. [staring at her.] Yes, I am the valet, new- | 
ly made. Who are you? 

Mar. d@ Esp. I—I am the marchioness’ maid. 

Vil. Indeed! I’m glad to hear it. 

Mar. d’Esp. You look it—but keep off! I know ; 
you. 

Vil. You? the devil ! 

Mar. @ Esp. 'That’s very gallant. Yes, and all 
your secrets. I’m sorry for your master, although 
he deserves it; he'll certainly be imprisoned for 
life if he’s caught—and they are looking after 
him, I can tell you. 

Vil. How do you know that? 

Mar. d’ Esp. My lady told me. She tells me all 
her secrets, because I never talk of them. 

Vil. [aside.] The likeness is most extraordi-_ 
nary. |Alowd.] Pray are you— 

Mar. @ Esp. Oh, dear, no! 

Vil. I mean, are you— 

Mar. @ Esp. No, not at ali. Pray are you— 
Vil. Oh, dear, no! You are very like the— 


Now to try. ' 


Mar. @ Esp. Am I? you compliment —she is, Tl take 
handsome. You are somewhat like the Chevalier the plunge if I get out of my depth. [Alowd.] 
Viltrac. Why, madame, that is—I_yes, I—yes—that’s it. 


Vil. [conceitedly.| He’s handsome. 

Mar. @ Esp. Do you know where he is ? 

Vil. Yes. 

Mar. @ Esp. Will vou tell me? 

Vil. No. 

- Mar. @ Esp. Very well, sir; then you'll lead a, 
pretty life while you are here. You shan’t want 
for work. No leisure sue I can tell you— 

Vil. Not to make love 

Mar. @ Esp. Love! 
with you? 

Vi. You! 

Mar. @ Esp. Sir, | am engaged fifty deep ! 

Vil. That’s lucky. 

Mar. d’ Esp. Lucky ! 

Vil. Because ’'m engaged to more than I can 
count. 

Mar. @ Esp. 1 should like to catch you making: i 
love to me. 

Vil. I know you would, but I’ve no time, al- 
though your eyes are like stars, your lips like, 
pouting cherries, and your teeth — 

[Approaching her. 

Mar. @ Esp. Very sharp—[retreating] so keep 
vou distance. Upon my word, this from a mere 
valet. 

Vil. [draws himself up.] Valet! I beg your— 

Mar.d Esp. If you are not a valet, what are you ? | 

Vil. Your very obedient, humble servant. 

Mar. @ Esp. [aside.] Ha! he has escaped the 
trap. [Bell rings. 

Vil. There’s the mistress ringing for the maid. 

Mar. @ Esp. I beg your pardon, I’m not a— 

Vil. Are you not? What are you then ? 

Mar. @ Esp. [snatching the letter from him, and 
courtesying.] Your very obedient, humble ser- 
vant. [Eat L. D. 

Vil. Ha, ha! well, this is the most confounded 
mystery I have ever ’ been engaged in. 

Enter BONBON, R. 2 BE. 


Who would fall in love, 
| 


-| 


the honor of a lady. 


;madame, what in the name of heaven is the mat- 


| Bon. You think it will be all right ? 


Vil. Not a doubt of it. 
Bon. You shall never lave my service. 
Vil. Indeed ? 
Bon. No; you shall be ih happiest fellow in 
the world. 
Vil. Shall 1? thank you. 
Bon. When the marchioness and I are married, 
I shall pension you off. 
Vil. When you are married to the marchioness ? 
Bon. Yes; so work hard—plead my suit—speak 
high in my praise—don’t stand upon trifles, and 
so win the golden prize for me. Ha, ha! I know 
you will, I know you will! [Exit R. 2 E. 
Vil. Do you stand upon trifles? the stupid old 
fellow. He marry the marchioness? yes, when I 
marry my grandmother. That girl’s face DPve 
seen before, and—hem—here comes the mar- 
| chioness—what eyes the witch has got. 
Enter MARCHIONESS D/ESPALIER, L. 2 E. 
Mar. @ Esp. Francois, do you know where your 
| master is ? 
Vil. Perfectly well, madame. 
disguised. 
| Mar. d Esp. Disguised—why ? ; 
Vil. faside.] Shall I tell her? I will! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In Paris, closely 


Mar. d@ Esp. Well, sir, do you think I would be- 
| tray him? I give you my honor, sir—[proudly] 


Vil. [aside.] It’s all over! [Aloud.] Well, ma- 
‘dame, he was at the féte given by the Regent, he; 
thought he was insulted, and, in the dark, inflicted 
a plow, and— 

Mar. d'Esp. {starting.] A blow in the dark? 
Vil. Upon Madame Parabene, the Regent’s fa- 
vorite. 
Mar. v Esp. Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha! 

Vil. Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha! Why, 


ter? [She sinks «upon the fautewil, laughing 
heartily.) My dear madame, is this— 

Mar. @ Esp. Only—only an old—old complaint 
—the laughing hysterics. I’m better now. Is— 
is your master married ? pee 

Vil. No, madame, free as air—so far he is for- |} 
tunate. 

Mar. @Esp. Indeed—was he ever in love ? 

Vil. Once—some years ago. te aan 

Mar. d’ Esp. [anxiously] Indeed—with some |} 
bee dancer, I suppose ? pe 

Vil. No—she was a lady’s maid. © |e 

Mar. @Esp. {aside.] Oh, my heart! [Aloud.] I 
Why didn’t they marry ? be 

Vil. Why, his aunt forced nim away, and = 
fair one ran away. 

Mar. @Esp. After him, I suppose ? 

Vil. With a tall dragoon—a trumpeter, I ages 

Mar. @ Esp. [starting up: | It is a— 

[ Checking herself. 

Vil. What, madame, what? 

Mar. @Esp. Nothing. Place me a cushion to 
rest my feet. [ViLTRAC does so—she places her t 
Soot on it—he kneels. 

Vil. Pardon me, madame, but the foot is so | 
and so exquisite, that I wish I was one of the | 
slippers that enclosed it. { 


Let me reflect. 
Bon. Well, Francois, how get you on? 
Vil. Capitally ! ! -[Aside. ] The old fool. 
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Mar. @Esp. [with assumed ete! You are 
growing presumptuous, sir. 
Vil. I jearnt it from my mas 
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never saw a beautiful woman but he reveled in a 
+, sea of delight—in that respect I am his very coun- 
terpart. 
- Mar. @ Esp. Remember you and he are very 
| different persons. 
Vil. Yet, after all, a livery is only the covering 
of a man. Is it because you are a marchioness 
| you are pretty? It may be because you are pretty 
| you are a marchioness. 
Mar. d'Esp. (aside.| Delightful fellow—I shall 
betray myself. 
~ Vil. Marchioness or not, I only see in you a 
woman, a pretty, kind-hearted, beautiful woman, 
and if I perish for it, ’ll tell you I love you with 
+| all my heart and soul. See before you— 
4 Enter BARON BONBON, behind. 
+, the devil! 
4 Bon. [VILTRAC springs 
| DESPALIER laughs and exits L. 2 £.] What is the 
| meaning of this? Eh, fellow? 
Vil. Ha, ha! I was relating a fairy tale. 
Bon. Fairy fiddle-dee-dee! Leave the room, 


| sirrah! 
Vil. I like the room very well. 
BG [Goes up, looking at the vases and books, etc. 
4 Bon. [inarage.| Leave the room, knave! [ViL- 
.t| TRAC ong a fashionable air.| Stop your singing, 
»+| you rascal! 


| Vil. With all my heart. | Whistles. 
Bon. If you insult me, you rascal, T’— 
Vil. [holding out his hand.] Will you favor me | 
with your band for a minuet ? 
_ Bon. Vill minuet my cane about your back, 
$/ you audacious scoundrel! [Chases VILTRAC about 
the room, he dancing and parrying the blows; at 
last he deals the BARON a sound slap on the face. ] 
‘| Sacra diable, a blow, and from a lackey! Within 
+) there—summon the guard ! 
+ Vil. Pm in for it again; another blow has done 
+; the trick. 
| Bon. Vil teach you to insult your superiors. Ill 
-—you, you infernal lackey ! { Going. 
Vil. (drawing himself proudly up.| It is false, 
baron—I am your equal. I am the Chevalier 
-Viltrac! 
ee Bon. Ha, ha! Pooh, pooh! a likely story. 
Vil. I tell you I am—in disguise. 

_ Bon. You don’t disguise me. 
_ Vil. Listen tome. Last night, in the dark, I 
inflicted a blow. 
[rubbing his cheek.] You seem to be apt 
ret at any time. { Aside.) Vl humor this fellow. 
Souwd.] Well now, sir, I desire an apology. 

i. An apology ? 
Bon. [swaggering.| Yes—of the most abject 
kind. [ Crosses.) Down on your knees and repeat 
er me. 
Vil. Ha, ha, ha! 
Bon. Come, sir—no shuffling—no evasion— 
own on your knees! 
‘Vil. Vil see you— 
i _ Enter SERVANT, L. 2 E. 
+i Ser. Madame Parabene, baron. 
; What! [Running up.] Guards with her! 
down.| Vil jump on to the terrace, if I 
unlucky neck. [Runs up L. 
TIONESS D’ESPALIER enters, disguised as 
\ME PARABENE, in a riding habit, hat and 
s, the upper part of her face concealed by 

‘vel t mask. She  Sbbiad gracefully, 
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Mar. WEsp. {u., to GUARD.] Gentlemen, you 
may leave me, but remain within call. (GUARDS 
exit.| Which of you two is named Francois ? 
[Glancing at VILTRAC.] No matter, I have his 
description here. [Looking at tablets, going slowly 
up to VILTRAC.] You are the Chevalier Viltrac? 

Vil. It is useless to deny it—I am. 

Mar. @Esp. The confession is gentlemanly, 
they say it is good for the soul; how it may affect 
your body I cannot say. 

Vil. Madame, I— 

Mar. @ Esp. Silence, sir, it is rudeness to inter- 
rupt! When a gentleman grossly assaults a wo- 
man— 

Vil. Madame, I must— 

Mar. d’Esp. Be silent, 
some reparation is due. 

Vil. Again I say I— 

Mar. d’ Esp. Again I say, be silent—dumb as a 
dormouse. I say reparation must be made. 

Vil. Madame, I bee— 

Mar. W@Esp. No bee gging, sir—I’m not disposed 
to give. Lamina tow ering rage. My passion is 
fearful when roused. [ Crosses to c.] I suspect that 
old fool [pointing to BoNBON] was in the plot 
—for plot it was. Hanged he shall be. 

Bon. Oh, Lord! I shall drop with fright ! 

Vil. Madame, if an apology— 

Mar. d Esp. What! No, no, my gay chevalier, 
| you-are the gentleman (pardon my mistake), lam 
the lady. I take no apology fora blow. Had I 
uttered one syllable to the Regent, your head 
would not be worth a sou; but that is not my 
mode of proceeding, and I never leave to others 
| what I can do myself. 

Vil. Then, madame, you wish— 

Mar. @Esp. For satisfaction—a trifle will sat- 
isfy me. 

Vil. Name it! 

Mar. @ Esp. Your blood—your life. 

Vil. ’Pon my soul, madame, I assure you I have 
every wish to oblige you, but what you calla 
trifle is to me of great importance. Iam not dis- 
posed to give it up easily. 

Mar. @ Esp. It won’t do—it won’t do. [Going 
up.| Here, sirrah ! 


‘sir! assaults a lady, 
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SERVANT enters with a pair of dueling swords. 


Now, sir, take your choice. 

Bon. Make him fight, make him fight ! 

Mar. @ Esp. Be silent, sir, or your turn may 
come first! [BONBON goes up stage.] Now, sir! 

[Pointing to swords. 

Vil. But, madame, I cannot fight a woman. 

Mar. @Esp. But you could strike one, sir. 
You'll find me a match for any man. I have the 
steadiest nerve and quickest eye in the kingdom. 

{Taking her sword. 

Vil. Well, but supposing J kill vou? 

Mar. a Esp. I have no fear of it. 

Vil. Well, then, if you kill me? 

Mar. d@ Esp. If? Vve made up my mind to it. | 

Vil. But, my dear madame, allow me to ex- 
plain. 

Mar. WEsp. [contemptuously. ]_ Explain! I 
must be deceived. I fear you are the lackey, not 
the Chevalier Viltrac. 

Bon. 1 don’t believe it! | 

Mar. @ Esp. What a drudge ! 

Bon. A cheat! 

Mar. @Esp. A scoundrel! 
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| Vil. A what! we'll see about that. [Taking ae d@ Esp. No! 
: | sword.] [ll show you, madame, Iam noimpostor.| Vil. You won't ? 
: ¢ So come on. Stay! [Lowering . his sword.| ’Pon' Mar. d Esp. No! 
4 _my soul, I cannot fight a woman ! Vil. Then I'll find some one that will. Now, 
: | Mar. d Esp. Ha, ha! stuff. If a woman alarms. baron. [ Offering sword. 
; _ you, what would a man do? What are you shak-| Bon. What! eh! me fight? No, never. 
+ ing ‘about ? . Vil. You will!... 
: | ‘Vil. 1 am not shaking, madame. Bon. Vll be content with an apology. 
| Mar. d Esp. I say you are! Vil. The devil you will! Come, don’t lose time. 
| Vil. I say ’'m not! Bon. Then Vll make you one. . 
| Mar. d' Esp. Ask the baron. Vil. I'll not receive it. Defend yourself or ll 
F i Vil. Baron, am I shaking ? impale you on the spot! 
' Bon. Most decidedly you are shaking. Bon. Here! help! murder! [Running round 
| Vil. D——n it! this is too much. [Attempts to| the tables, VILTRAC after him, making false passes 
: get at BONBON, he runs away; VILTRAC follows, at him; at last BONBON falls on his knees.| I 
MARCHIONESS D’ESPALIER stops him. confess. myself subdued. I’ve had enough of it. 
Mar. @Esp. Sir, you have given me flat con-| Vil. I am satisfied, and am a happy man. 
| tradiction. ; 
Bon. So he has, madame. Enter OFFICER and four GUARDS, C. 


Mar. @ Esp. Baron, directly ve finished off this} ’m a dead man. 
gentleman (or rather lackey), your end draws} Officer. Chevalier Viltrac? 
near. Vil. Ym ready. Madame—[approaching MAR- 
- Bon. Oh, Lord, what a tiger she is! CHIONESS D’ESPALIER] deign to pardon me for 
Mar. d Esp. Now, sir, I have an appointment | the blow inflicted by mistake last night. 
in an hour. I’m as punctual as a time-piece. If} Mar. @Esp. [removing her mask.) Ha, ha! you 
you wish to make your will, arrange any little} have my hearty forgiveness. [Holding out hand. 
worldly affairs, [looking at watch] I give you five Vil. [starting back.] The marchioness ! 
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minutes. Mar. Esp. Yes, and the same Florine that 
Vil. Well, of all the consummate— did not elope with a tall dragoon or a trumpeter. 
Mar. d Esp. What are you muttering, eh? Vil. Amazement! 
| Vil. My thoughts. Mar. @Esp. These are amazing times —are they’ 
| Mar. d Esp. Speak them out like a man, if you| not, baron ? 
F, are one ! , Bon. They are charming, marchioness. -Deign” 
Vil. Not aman! what do you take me for? to accept my hand—my heart. 


Mar. @ Esp. A machine, more ornamental than| Mar. @ Esp. That would be more amazing still. 
useful—a pet puppy, only fit to fetch and carry—! No, baron, I do not think I shall marry again. _ 
7 a lady’s whistle, full of sound and no substance— [Looking archly at VILTRAC. 
in fact, impucence enough to assume a noble Vil. [approaching.| So cruel a resolve must not 
name, but not an atom of courage to sustain it.) be carried into effect. 

[Aside.| If he stands that, he’ll stand anything. Mar. @ Esp. Yes; I shall retire into a convent. 

Vil. It must be the devil in disguise, tail and; Vil: The convent will be burnt down. 
| hoofs! Have at ye, woman, or-— Mar. d@ Esp. Mercy on me, what a fiery man. 2 

Mar. @ Esp. Stop, stop, don’t hurry yourself;; Vil. You will be carried off. 
take things—take things coolly, as the man did} Mar. @Esp. In whose arms? I don’t know any 


when he fell in the ice. strong enough. 
Vil. Ice! fire it, ’'m in a flame! Vil. Mine shall essay the trial of strength, and. 
Mur. d' Esp. You look it, poor fellow. with such a precious burden they will not fail 
x Vil. Are you ready, you— [Taking her hand.| On that fair cheek a strong: 
; Mur. @ Esp. Manners, sir, manners. Baron, see, hand inflicted a cruel blow. Suffer lips of tru 


-}) fair play—there is no knowing, in these times, to efface the impression. [Saluting her. 
who’s who. Mar. @Esp. |sighing.| Ah, chevalier, the J 
“Vil. If you don’t fight, I shall go mad. impression is a decided improvement on the fi 
Mar. @Esp. Now, sir, look out. [They cross, Vil. ay I hope such impressions may | be 
mS | swords—after several passes, she sinks in a chair.| lasting ? 
{| Stop, sir, I'm a little fatigued this morning —a Bon. [furiously.] No, no, decidedly not! 
Title out of condition. - Mar. @Esp. Silence, baron, I have the le 
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- Vil. Ha, ha! poor thing. - to the tailor. I claim a small privilege of my 
Mar. @Esp. What! [Starting up.| Thing— to.say what I like. Hope ought not to be denied 
why, you laughing jackanapes, I'll slash you to to any mortal. [Giving VILTRAC her hand. 1. qT a 
pieces —carve my name on your skin. T’ll—I’ll—| yes. ‘x 
[throwing down sword] not fight any more—I’m) Bon. {poing-| © T'll to the Regent and state my case. 


Ber in the humor. [ Sitting down. © 1 Mar, mie SE an will 9 there, and meet you face to fu a 
ove’s mig’ will must win e€ cause, 7 
Vil. Ym roused. You won't? Jl soon find | Ana hundreds greet the verdiet with applanse. a , 
some one who will. Poor little dear. If wrong, {advancing} to these S08 friends appeal, 


, ) And from their hearts a kindly feeling steal, 
Mar. @Esp. Yowre quite right, Iam a little 75, having fairly cau night a brilliant pee i, 


peer; and so you shall find before I have done with Sire from a blow dealt in the dark. 
1. Our task is ended, save your kind sata 

Spoken by cheerful tones and friendl ry, hands ; 

Say we have pleased—your voices raise, 

And give us all we ask, your sonorous Rare ; 
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Vil. Madame, I’ve done with you. 

Mar. @ Esp. ‘aside. It’s more than I aoe 
with you. 
"Vil, on won't fight? 
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